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PREFACE   TO   THE   THIRD   EDITION. 


The  continued  success  of  this  work  has,  after  an  interval  of 
only  three  years,  again  imposed  on  the  Author  the  agreeable 
duty  and  responsibility  of  preparing  another  edition.  That  the 
object  for  which  it  was  originally  written, — viz.,  to  give 
an  impetus  to  the  study  of  Veterinary  Science,  and  to  enable  it 
to  take  its  proper  place  in  the  sphere  of  Medicine, — is  being 
gradually  accomplished,  is  evidenced  by  the  demand  for  this 
and  similar  works  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
Colonies,  as  well  as  at  home. 

While  making  a  careful  revision  of  the  text,  it  has  also  been 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advance 
of  Medical  Science,  to  re-cast  some  portions  and  make  consider- 
able additions  to  others.  The  chapters  on  Parasites,  originally 
written  by  Dr.  Cobbold,  have  been  almost  entirely  re-cast ;  and 
in  carrying  out  this  special  work  the  Author  has  been  ably 
assisted  by  his  colleague  Mr.  A.  N.  M' Alpine,  B.Sc,  Professor  of 
Natural  History  and  Botany  at  the  New  Veterinary  College,  as 
also  in  the  drawings  illustmting  the  configuration  and  develop- 
ment of  various  Parasites,  of  which  six  plates,  with  explanatory 
descriptions,  have  been  added. 

The  recent  successful  experiments  in  inoculation  by  Pasteur 
and  others,  which  were  so  graphically  explained  at  the  Inter- 
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national  Medical  Congress  in  London  in  1881,  mark  a  new 
departure  in  the  field  of  Medical  Science,  in  its  application  to 
various  diseases ;  as  also  the  successful  demonstration  of  the 
germ  theory  of  Koch  in  Septicaemia,  Tuberculosis,  &c.  The 
Author  has  had  his  attention  closely  directed  to  these  theories 
and  their  demonstration,  and  their  discussion  forms  part  of  the 
Supplement  which  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  this  work 
in  recording  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  observations  in 
Pathology. 

A  series  of  original  experiments  have  for  some  time  been 
conducted  by  the  Author  on  the  causes  and  nature  of  a  hitherto 
mysterious  and  most  destructive  disease  amongst  Sheep,  namely, 
"  Louping-ill ;"  as  the  result  of  which  he  believes  he  has  been 
successful  in  discovering  the  existence  of  an  organism  which 
may  reasonably  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Assisted  by  his  colleagues,  Dr.  Hunter,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
Mr.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  his  son,  Mr.  W.  0. 
Williams,  Demonstrator  of  Practical  Pathology,  who  for  many 
months  patiently  and  cheerfully  helped  him  with  the  experi- 
ments, many  hundreds  of  observations  and  cultivations  of 
the  organism  were  made,  and  the  conclusions  deducible  there- 
from viewed  from  every  standpoint,  with  the  ultimate  results 
given  in  the  Supplement.  Dr.  Hunter  also  made  the  micro- 
scopic drawings  of  the  Bacillum  Chorccc  Ovis. 

An  entirely  new  disease  has  been  discovered  in  Sheep,  viz., 
Lipcemia,  or  Fatty  Blood,  observations  on  which  will  also  be 
found  in  the  Supplement. 

All  these  investigations  and  discoveries  are  not  only  of  much 
general  interest,  but  are  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
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Profession  in  their  direct  bearing  on  the  food  supply  of  the 
country.  The  preservation  of  health,  and  the  prevention  of 
disease,  local  or  epizootic,  among  our  Domesticated  Animals,  has 
become  as  much  a  national  question  as  that  of  the  population 
itself,  and  will  yet  come  to  occupy  that  attention  from  the 
I-egislature  due  to  its  importance.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  the  Author  has  to  remark  that,  with  reference  to 
the  so-called  Pleuro-Pneumonia  among  American  Cattle,  he 
has  seen  no  reason  to  modify  his  views,  first  given  in  the 
last  edition  of  this  work;  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  having,  through  Dr.  Lyman  and  others,  made  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  whole  question,  and  issued  a 
lieport  which  proves  that  no  Contagious  Pleuro-Pneumonia 
exists,  or  has  existed,  in  those  districts  from  whence  Cattle  are 
imported  into  this  country. 

W.  W. 

New  Veterinabt  College, 
EuiNBUBGH,   1st  September  1882. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Considering  the  imperfections  and  errors  necessarily  attending 
the  preparation  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  which  was 
written  amidst  many  distracting  difficulties,  it  is  gratifying  to 
the  Author  that  another  edition  has  been  already  called  for. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  advancing  scientific  knowledge, 
the  Author  has  submitted  the  work  to  a  careful  revision ;  and 
in  so  doing,  while  following  in  the  lines  of  the  former  edition, 
he  has  found  it  necessary  to  modify  some  of  his  former  conclu- 
sions, and  has  re-written  some  portions  and  added  largely  to 
others,  with  the  view  of  incorporating  the  results  of  all  the 
recent  experiments  in  reference  to  the  pathology,  development, 
contagiousness,  and  prevention  of  disease,  in  our  Domestic  Ani- 
mals. The  diseases  to  which  he  has  found  it  necessary  more 
immediately  to  direct  his  attention  are  Bronchitis,  PleuixD- 
Pneumonia  Contagiosa,  Swine  Plague,  Anthrax,  Purpura,  and 
some  of  the  Parasitic  Diseases. 

Considered  in  connection  with  the  vital  question  of  our  food 
supply,  the  study  of  some  of  these  has  recently  acquired  new 
and  great  importance;  and  the  Author  would  impress  on  Students, 
and  on  the  Veterinary  Profession  generally,  the  necessity  of 
giving  their  utmost  attention  to  this  question,  as  it  opens  up 
a  sphere  of  usefulness  to  the  practitioner,  w^hich  cannot  but  give 
a  stimulus  to  the  study  of  Veterinary  Science,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  I*ublic. 
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The  existence  and  characteristics  of  Pleuro-Pneumonia  Con- 
tagiosa and  Bronchitis  in  Horned  Cattle,  were  lately  the  subject 
of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Veterinary  Officers  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  Author,  in  connection  with  the  alleged 
existence  of  Pleuro  amongst  American  Cattle  imported  into  this 
country,  and  slaughtered  at  Liverpool  to  prevent  contagion. 
Tlie  Author  has  very  carefully  studied  the  "post  mortem  ap- 
pearances of  both  diseases,  and  submits  his  conclusions  to 
the  profession.  The  opportunity  of  studying  the  post  moi'tem 
appearances  of  Bronchitis  in  its  earlier  stages  but  seldom  occurs ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  slaughter  of  the  cattle  referred  to,  the 
lesions  induced  by  the  initial  stages  of  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  could  not  have  been  so  minutely  demonstrated. 

The  Author  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  Pleuro  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  States  of  America,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  proved 
that  this  contagious  malady  prevails  in  the  Western  States, 
from  whence  cattle  are  brought  to  this  country.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, he  Ls  confident,  that  in  none  of  the  diseased  lungs  of  the 
cattle  referred  to  did  he  find  the  characteristics  of  Contagious 
Pleuro ;  but,  in  all,  those  of  Bronchitis.  In  this  investigation 
he  has  received  much  valuable  assistance  from  Dr.  Hamilton, 
Pathologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Demonstrator  of  Morbid 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  the  micro- 
scopic appearances  were  kindly  drawn. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  begs  to  state  that  the  work  is  in- 
tended more  to  demonstrate  the  geneml  principles  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  than  to  give  details  as  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  and 
the  various  doses  of  medicine  to  be  given  in  practice. 


W.  W. 


New  Vetebinabt  Collsge, 

Gat  FIELD,  Edinburgh, 

Sei^temher  1879. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


This  work  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  to  that  on  the 
Frinciples  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  published  two 
years  ago,  and  of  which  a  second  edition  has  been  called  for, 
and  is  about  to  be  issued. 

The  first  portion  is  devoted  to  a  brief  elucidation  of  General 
Pathology,  as  applied  to  the  Domesticated  Animals,  and  the 
second  to  a  description  of  Special  Diseases  other  than  SurgicaL 
An  endeavour  has  been  made  in  the  following  pages  to  arrive 
at  a  scientific  cLassification,  by  the  arrangement  of  Diseases  under 
two  heads,  namely.  Contagious  Diseases  and  Non-Contagious. 
Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the  Author  in  satisfac- 
torily arranging  Non-Contagious  Diseases,  as  in  many  instances 
the  causes  are  still  obscure.  But  so  far  as  modern  science  and 
experience  have  enabled  him,  he  has  arranged  and  classified 
almost  all  the  Diseases  with  reference  to  their  causes,  especially 
when  these  have  been  ascertainable.  Stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  nature  of  the  various  Diseases,  with  the  special  view  of 
encouraging  a  rational  mode  of  treatment. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  Author  has,  in  addition  to 
his  own  resources,  had  the  assistance  of  others  who  have  made 
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particular  branches  their  special  study.  Where  he  has  availed 
himself  of  such  assistance,  it  has  been  duly  acknowledged; 
but,  in  addition,  he  cannot  omit  specially  to  thank  Dr.  Cobbold 
for  his  paper  on  Parasites;  Mr.  C.  Lyman,  V.S.,  Boston,  U.S., 
for  an  account  of  Cerebro-Sptnal  Meningitis  as  it  presents  itself 
in  America ;  Mr.  James  Anderson,  V.S.,  Glasgow,  for  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Chapters  on  Charbon;  Mr.  Archibald  Robinson, 
V.S.,  Greenock,  for  his  paper  on  Maladie  du  CM;  and  to 
Professor  Vaughan  for  his  excellent  Drawings  and  other 
valuable  help. 

The  Author  would,  in  conclusion,  express  the  hope  that  this 
work,  prepared  in  the  face  of  grave  obstacles,  may  meet  with 
acceptance  by  his  professional  brethren,  and  others  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  Veterinary  Science. 


New  Vetebwabt  Colleger 

GaTFULD,  EDIIfBUBGH, 

Octo^l874. 
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TETERINARY  MEDICINE. 


CHAPTER    L 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The  external  diseases  incidental  to  the  domesticated  animals. 
having  been  discussed  in  my  work  on  Veterinary  Surgery,  I 
purpose  in  the  present  volume  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
the  more  purely  medical  or  internal  ailments  from  which  our 
patients  are  liable  to  suffer. 

I  have  advisedly  made  a  distinction  between  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  Veterinary  Surgery,  not  only  for  the  reason  that 
the  subjects,  thus  divided,  are  more  easily  dealt  with,  but 
because  conclusions  which  may  be  considered  almost  hypo- 
thetical and  speculative  in  medicine,  are  replaced  in  surgery  by 
the  tangible  and  demonstrable. 

Medicine  is  studied  as  a  science  and  as  an  art :  as  a  science, 
when  it  inquires  into  aU  the  circumstances  under  which  diseases 
become  developed,  the  condition  of  their  existence,  and  into  their 
nature  and  causes ;  as  an  art,  when  it  is  directed  towards  the  re- 
cognition, the  prevention,  and  cure  of  diseases.  In  fact  it  is  the 
art  of  understanding  the  nature  of  diseases,  so  far  as  to  appreciate 
their  causes,  to  prevent  their  occurrence  when  possible,  and  to 
promote  their  cure  or  to  relieve  them  when  they  occur. — 

(BiGLOW.      AlTKEN.) 

In  order  that  the  student  be  enabled  to  comprehend  Medicine 
as  a  science,  and  its  application  as  an  art,  it  is  necessary  ho 
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should  understand  Pathology,  which,  in  its  full  and  proper 
meaning,  impliea  a  knowledge  of  diseased  processes,  ahiiormal 
conditions,  and  morbid  structures,  aa  well  as  what  precedes 
them  and  what  resnlts  from  them.  For  this  purpose  a  knowledge 
of  many  collateral  branches  of  science  is  essential,  more  parti- 
cularly a  knowledge  of  Physiology  ;  and  no  one  can  be  a  physio- 
logist without  being  an  anatomist  and  a  cliemist.  By  Physiology 
is  meant  that  science  which  treats  of  the  conditions,  phenomena, 
and  laws  of  life  whilst  the  animal  body  is  in  a  state  of  health. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  it  is  impossible  to 
grasp  and  comprehend  the  laws  of  disease,  for  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  latter  are  but  pen^ersions  of  the  farmer,  and  are 
natuml,  or  physiological,  under  the  opemtion  of  existing  cii'cum- 
stances  and  causes. 

In  addition  to  Pathology  and  Physiology,  Medicine  compre- 
hends Therapeutics,  or  the  science  which  explains  the  actions  of 
remedies  upon  the  animal  body,  the  means  by  which  disease  may 
be  naturally  overcome,  and  a  return  to  health  assisted  and  i)ro* 
moted ;  and  Hygiene  or  Prophylaxis,  which  treats  of  the  sanitary 
condition,  food,  and  surroundings  wliereby  disease  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  all  other  methods  by  which  liealth  may  be  preserved. 

Disease  n^ay  also  be  studied  clinically  :  that  is  to  say,  disease 
may  be  studied  as  it  presents  itself  in  each  particular  ease  to 
the  attention  of  the  observer.  The  term  ciinie  can  scarcely,  with 
propriety,  be  applied  to  any  nietliod  by  which  diseases  of  tho 
lower  animals  are  studied,  as  it  means  "  a  patient  who  keeps  his 
bed,"  but  for  the  want  of  a  better,  and  as  it  is  now  a  generic 
term,  T  am  constrained  to  retain  it. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  object,  it  is  nece^aiy 
that  I  endeavour  to  give  a  definition  of  disease,  and  this  I  can 
only  do  by  foUowing  tho  rules  already  laid  down  by  our  latest 
pathologists,  A  definition  of  disease  can  only  be  arrived  at  by 
comparing  it  with  the  standard  of  health,  and  health,  says 
Williams,  **  consists  in  a  natural  and  proper  condition  and  pro- 
portion  in  the  functions  and  structures  of  the  several  parts  of 
which  the  l>ody  is  composed ;  "  but  no  fixed  rule  can  be  applied 
to  this,  ftjr  what  15  health  in  one  may  be  disease  in  another,  and 
there  are  degrees  or  gradations  of  health  which  cannot  be  said 
to  be  due  to  disorder  or  disease.  For  example,  one  animal  may 
fatten  and  maintain  the  most  robust  health  upon  the  same 
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qoantitj  of  food  that  would  keep  another  thin  and  poor.  "  In 
plain  words,  health  does  not  signify  any  fixed  and  immutable 
conditions  of  the  body,  nor  does  health  necessarily  imply  the 
int^lrity  of  all  the  bodily  organs :  it  is  not  incompatible  with 
great  and  permanent  alterations,  nor  even  with  the  loss  of  parts, 
that  are  not  vitaL  Our  comprehension  of  health  being  thus 
indefinite,  our  idea  of  disease  must  be  indefinite  also ;  and  the 
best  definition  that  can  be  given  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  deviation 
from  the  state  of  health,  consisting  generally  in  a  change  in  the 
properties  or  structure  of  any  tissue  or  organ,  which  renders 
such  tissue  or  organ  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  its  healthy 
addons  and  functions." — (Watson.) 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  disease,  as  exhibited 
by  an  unnatural  or  morbid  condition,  and  by  phenomena  which 
are  seemingly  abnormal,  is  unnatural  in  itself;  for  in  reality 
disease  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  expression  of  a  com- 
hination  of  conditions,  the  essential  and  proper  consequences 
of  some  cause  or  influence  which  has  acted,  or  is  acting,  upon 
the  animal  body.    To  adduce  a  familiar  example,  let  us  suppose 
a  blister  is  applied  to  the  skin :  the  inflammation  of  the  skin 
which  is  thus  produced  is  certainly  unnatural,  and  may  with 
propriety  be  called  disease ;  but  if  we  look  further  into  the  matter, 
we  can  easily  understand  that  the  inflammation,  vesication,  or 
even  ulceration  so  induced  are  the  natural  results  of  the  action 
of  the  irritant, — ^in  fact,  the  proper  and  healthy  reaction  of  a 
healthy  organism  to  the  irritation  of  the  blister.    The  absence 
of  this  reaction — ^the  skin  remaining  healthy — ^under  such  con- 
ditions would  indeed  be  unnatural,  unlooked  for,  and  incompre- 
hensible.   This  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  cause  and  eflect  in  all 
diseases :  it  is  not  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  skin,  nor  even 
the  constitutional  disturbance  which  may  be  caused  by  a  severe 
blister,  but  the  presence  of  the  blister  that  is  really  unnatural. 
This  illustration,  homely  as  it  may  seem,  is  important,  as  all 
real  advancement  in  prevention  and  treatment  is  based  upon 
a  due  appreciation  of  the  causes  of  disease;  for  in  the  past, 
more  particularly  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  practice  has  been  directed  to  the  treatment  of  symptoms — to 
deal  with  efifect,  often  ignoring  the  cause.     Hence  the  many 
systems,  founded  on  erroneous  bases,  by  which  diseases  have 
been  combated,  have  been  productive  of  much  harm. 


CHAPTER   11. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Pathology,  or  more  properly,  when  applied  to  the  lower  animals, 
Zoo-Pathology,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  1Ia6o9>  a 
disease,  and  Aoyo9,  a  discourse — the  doctrine  of  disease;  and 
is  divided  into  General  and  Special  Pathology. 

General  Pathology  includes — 1st.  Etiology,  or  a  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  disease :  2d.  Semiology  or  Symptomatology,  or 
a  knowledge  of  the  morbid  phenomena  or  symptoms  by  which 
disease  is  manifested:  3d.  Pathogeny,  which  deals  with  the 
seats  or  localities  of  disease :  4:th.  Nosology — ^its  division  and 
classification :  5th.  Diagnosis — the  methods  by  which  it  is 
detected — its  distinction :  Gth.  Prognosis — its  probable  results ; 
and  Morbid  Anatomy,  including  Histology — the  method  by 
which  the  morbid  alterations  of  structure  and  the  elementary 
constituents  of  diseased  products  are  discovered. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  disease,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  precede  it,  and  to  which  its  occurrence  is  due, 
are  arranged  under  three  heads,  namely — the  predisposing,  the 
exciting,  and  the  proximate. 

The  term  proximate  is  used  to  represent  the  pathological  con- 
dition or  essential  bodily  change  on  which  the  symptoms  of 
disease  depend ;  in  fact,  the  proximate  cause  has  been  stated 
to  be  the  disease  itself,  and  for  this  reason  some  writers  have 
expunged  the  term,  and  have  been  content  to  arrange  the  causes 
of  disease  under  the  heads  predisposing  and  exciting.  Later 
writers,  however,  have  revived  the  term,  and  Dr.  Bristowe  gives 
the  following  illustration :  "  A  woman  who  has  been  frequently 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  w^ithout  taking  the 
disease,  becomes  at  the  period  of  childbirth  again  exposed,  and 
now  sufl'ers  from  a  virulent  attack.    Here,  parturition  (which. 
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US  we  know,  renders  women  peculiarly  susceptible  of  tlie  con- 
tagions fevers)  is  the  predisposing  cause,  the  scarlatinal  eon-- 
tOigium  ia  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  intlammatoiy  processes 
going  on  in  the  skin,  tonsils,  and  elsewhere,  the  proximate  cause 
of  most  of  the  syraptoras  which  the  patient  manifests.  But  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  scarlet  fever  is  obviously  the  proximate 
cause  of  that  disease,  and  the  proximate  causes  of  its  several 
Beoondary  phenomena  are  just  as  obviously  their  exerting  causes/' 
The  distinction  between  the  exciting  and  the  proximate  causes 
is  tlius  purely  artificial ;  whereas  tlie  differences  between  the 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes  are  genemlly  well  marked ;  but 
the  co<>peration  of  both  of  these  kinds  of  causes  is,  however, 
genefalljr  necessaiy  to  produce  disease. 

Pndiipmngf  causes  of  disease  ditler  from  a  predispmtion  to 
diaease  The  first  may  be  certain  influences  operating  upon  the 
animal  body  from  without^,  such  as  heat,  cold,  vitiated  atmo- 
8phere«  inordinate  work,  the  quality  of  the  food,  poisons,  &c. ; 
whilst  a  predisposition  to  disease  is  always  inMnsic,  existing 
within  the  anitnal  body,  and  is  very  frequently  found  to  arise 
fmm  some  hereditary  taint.  For  example,  horses  of  certain 
breedfl  become  roarers,  or  otherwise  defective  in  their  wind,  from 
no  sppTeciable  CAUse.     Animals  thus  affected  are  said  to  have  a 

I  heretiitiiry  predisposition  to  these  infirmities.  In  such  instances, 
th«!  prftlLsposition  may  lie  truly  said  to  he  the  predisposing 
influence  which  has  given  rise  to  the  disease  of  which  roaring  or 
otliar  defect  in  the  respiratory  function  is  the  symptom  ;  but  it 
catuiot  be  maintained  that  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  larjTix 
or  of  the  lungs,  when  succeeded  by  roaring,  constitutes  a  predw' 

\  pofiium,  although  they  are  most  certainly  the  predisposing,  and 
in  jvime  instances  the  exciting  causes  of  the  same  pathological 
condition. 

l^redisposing  causes  of  disease  commonly  consist  of  various 
circumstances  which  influence  the  functions  or  stnn^tures  of  the 
body  in  an  unfavourable  manner,  yet  sliort  of  actual  disease; 
or,  in  other  words,  those  geneml,  non-specific  conditions  which  by 
Ibeir  influence  so  alter  the  health  of  the  system,  or  the  condition 

^  of  parts  of  it,  as  to  render  them  specially  suitable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  certiiin  diseases,  provided  that  an  animal  so  pi-edisposed 
be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  excitants  of  such  diseases. 
The  eweiiing  caiuea  of  disease  are  those  circumstanced  and 
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agents  wliicli,  operating  on  the  body,  especially  when  piedis- 
posed,  may  excite  disease ;  amongst  tliem  are  included  those 
specific  canseSi  or  elements  of  disease^  which  stamp  their  in- 
dividuality  on  the  morbid  processes  which  ensue  iii  the  animal 
body  when  tlie  germs  of  such  diseases  happen  to  become 
implanted  therein  (aa  in  glanders,  rabies,  rinderpest,  scabies, 
&c.),  and  are  divided  into  the  cognizable  and  non-cognizable. 
The  first  includes  all  the  physical  and  other  agents  of  whose 
existence  we  can  take  cognizance,  independently  of  their  opera- 
tion in  producing  disease.  The  non-cognizable  causes,  on  the 
other  hand,  elude  our  senses,  and  w^e  infer  their  existence  only 
from  their  morbific  effects. 

The  protbsposing  and  exciting  causes  of  disease,  when  ex- 
isting  within  the  system,  are  called  intrinsic,  eruiopathic,  or 
internal;  but  when  they  arise  without  tlie  system,  they  are 
denominated  extrinsic,  exopathic,  or  external  causes  of  disease. 

Predisposinij  muses  of  diseases, — The  most  important  and 
generally  recognised  predisposing  causes  of  disease  are— 

(L)  T7te  injlnetice  of  a^<7.— This  is  not  so  striking  in  the 
lower  animals  as  in  man»  but  still  it  plays  an  important  part. 
In  the  dog,  for  example,  the  period  of  dentition  renders  the 
animal  liable  to  fits  of  convulsion,  paralysis,  disturbances  of 
the  digestive  process,  wnth  vomition,  irregularity  of  the  faecal 
discharges,  weakness,  and  even  intlamojatiun  of  the  eyes,  and 
attendant  nnthriftiness.  Kickets  is  also  a  disease  whicli  is 
only  seen  during  the  early  period  of  life,  and  is  witnessed  in 
all  our  domesticated  animala,  but  more  particularly  in  the  dc»g. 

Canine  distemper  may  be  manifested  during  any  period  of 
life :  as  a  great  rule,  it  is  only  seen  during  the  first  few  weeks 
or  months  of  the  animaPs  existence.  Again,  the  strangles  of 
the  hoi-se  is  generally  a  di-^ease  of  adolescence. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  invasion  of  parasites  is  much 
more  common  during  the  earlier  period  of  an  animars  life ;  thus 
we  find  the  Co^iiurus  ctnhralis  developed  in  tite  brains  of  sheep 
and  cattle  during  the  first  months  of  Life,  The  Strongylv^  jUaria 
of  the  lamb,  and  its  analogue,  the  Stmn{pjlus  micriirvH  of  the  calf, 
seem  only  capable  of  inducing  disease  in  these  animals  in  early 
life.  The  Truhoncma  arcuatay  witnessed  by  me  in  Icelandic 
ponies,  and  referred  to  in  the  latter  pait  of  this  work,  were 
iiever  found  in  horses  above  two  yeai^s  old. 
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The  bones  are  also  much  more  liable*  to  disease  during  youth 
than  middle  age ;  for  example,  osteo-porosis  is  rarely  witnessed  in 
an  animal  which  has  passed  its  fifth  year.  I  say  rarely  witnessed, 
for  I  have  seen  two  horses  affected  with  this  disease,  which  had 
passed  the  age  of  seven  years ;  but  even  here  I  was  convinced 
that  the  morbid  changes  had  originated  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  affected  animals'  lives. 

Again,  we  find  that  disease  of  the  facial  bones  is  generally  seen 
in  young  horses,  and  is  doubtless  closely  connected  with  the 
process  of  dentition.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  that  denti- 
tion is  not  always  free  from  attendant  ill  consequences ;  in  some 
cases  the  crowns  of  the  temporary  molars  are  not  shed,  but 
become  entangled  in  the  newly  cut  permanent  ones,  causing 
difficulty  in  mastication,  indigestion,  and  unthriftiness,  more 
particularly  in  homed  cattle ;  whilst  in  the  horse,  at  about  the 
age  of  four  years,  a  true  dental  cough  results  from  irritation 
induced  by  the  cutting  of  the  sixth  molar  tooth. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  speculation  whether  those  causes  of 
lameness  which  are  so  commonly  met  with  in  young  horses  are 
results  of  predispositions  or  not.  When  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  the  bones  of  the  young  are  more  vascular 
or  succulent,  contain  less  earthy  matter  than  those  which 
have  arrived  at  full  maturity,  and  that  these  young  bones  are 
subjected  to  inordinate  work,  concussion,  and  alteration  of  in- 
cidence by  erroneous  shoeing,  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  not 
always  a  predisposition  to  disease,  but  that  disease  is  induced  by 
subjecting  the  animal  to  work  which  its  physiological  condition 
and  strength  are  unable  to  withstand.  At  the  same  time,  many 
animals  develop  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints  without  the 
aid  of  exciting  causes,  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  in  them 
tliere  is  at  this  period  of  life  a  predisposition  to  disease. 

Both  foals,  C€dves,  and  lambs  are  very  early — indeed  often 
within  the  first  few  days  of  their  existence — subject  to  disease  of 
their  articulations,  very  frequently  without  any  apparent  cause. 
Here  we  may  safely  conclude  that  great  vascularity  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  bones  constitutes  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease. 

During  the  middle  period  of  life,  animals  as  a  rule  have  few 
special  tendencies  to  disease.  Such  affections  as  navicular  arthritis* 
and  those  conditions  of  the  respiratory  track  which  give  rise  to 
roaring,  whistling,  &c.,  are  more  frequently  witnessed  during  the 
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middle  period ;  but  as  the  predispositions  to  tliese  affections  are 
supposed  to  be  bei'editar)%  they  will  receive  further  consideratiou. 

The  cow  is  perhaps  an  exception  to  that  exemption  from  diseases 
occurring  in  middle  life,  for  in  this  animal  we  find  that  w]ien  its 
powers  are  fidly  developed,  liability  to  that  fatal  disease,  parturient 
apoplexy,  is  much  enhanced. 

At  the  approach  of  old  age,  and  during  its  continuance,  diseases 
arising  from  tumours,  degeneration  of  ongans  and  tissues,  manifest      , 
themselves ;  the  heart,  liver,  &c.  nndei-go  fatty  metamorfthosis ;  h 
the  circulation  becomes  feeble ;  digestion  impaired ;  the  blood-  " 
vessels,  particularly  those  of  the  brain,  undergo  a  calcareous 
change;  the  joints  become  stiff;  the  bones  brittle,  and  the  cuta- 
neous surface  liable  to  be  infected  by  various  panisites.      In  the 
dog,  the  crystalline  lens  undergoes  a  retrograde  cliange,  and  soft 
cataracts  are  commonly  seen;  whilst  deafness  and  dropsy  are 
not  rare  amongst  dogs  of  advanced  age. 

In  the  ox  tribe,  again,  we  find  that  age  influences  the  seat  of 
diaease :  for  example,  in  young  aoimals,  cbarbonous  disease  mani- 
fests itself  externally,  whilst  in  those  of  mature  age  its  lesions 
are  generally  witnessed  in  the  interna!  organs. 

Sex. — The  diHerence  in  tlie  organisation  of  tlie  male  and  female. 
In  addition  to  those  variations  in  diseases  necessarily  arising 
from  the  peculiarities  of  the  generative  organs  of  the  two  sexea, 
as  attections  of  the  testicles,  ^c,  in  the  one,  and  of  the  ovaries  or 
nU^rus,  as  well  as  hysteria,  in  tlie  other,  we  hud  that  sex  has  to 
a  limited  extent  an  influence  at  least  in  one  disease,  which  occurs 
in  both  sexes ;  thus  roaring  is  nmcb  more  frequently  met  with  in 
hoi-ses  and  geldings  than  in  maies. 

Feculiarities  of  breed  mid  conformation, — In  connection  with 
breed  and  conformation,  we  often  witness  predispositions  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  disease;  as,  for  example,  canker  and  chronio 
gi-ease,  common  enough  in  heavy-legged  cart-horses,  are  but 
rarely  seen  in  the  better  bred  ones.  Roaring  is  very  often  asso- 
ciated with  certain  conformatitm  of  the  neck.  Large  horses  with 
long  necks,  particularly  if  tine  or  small  at  the  throat,  are  much 
more  predisposed  to  roaring  than  those  with  shorter  necks ; 
smalWr  horses  are  more  rarely  alTected,  and  ponies  very  seldom 
indeed  become  roarers,  liound-chested  horees  are  more  liable 
to  Ix^come  brnken-winded. 

There  are  also  certain  fornas  of  lameness  which  conformatioa 
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and  size  have  much  to  do  with.  Ossification  of  the  lateral 
cartilages  is  rarely  witnessed  in  the  better  bred,  but  is  very 
common  in  the  cart-horse.  Navicular  disease,  so  rife  amongst 
better  bred  horses,  is  a  very  rare  cause  of  lameness  in  the  cart- 
horse ;  and,  not  to  adduce  too  many  examples,  high-bred,  nervous 
animals  are  more  liable  to  nervous  diseases  than  those  of  a  lower 
breed. 

The  effects  of  colour  in  predisposing  to  disease  are  very  curi- 
ous, as  shown  in  the  frequency  of  melanoid  sarcomma,  and  in 
ibe  intractability  of  tumours  which  do  not  contain  pigment  in 
grey  or  white  horses ;  and  the  liability  to  cutaneous  eruptions 
upon  the  white  parts  of  the  body  only  has  caused  one  disease  to 
be  called  **  white  face  and  foot  disease." — (Crusta  labialis,  see 
Veterinary  Surgery,) 

Tribe  or  species. — The  influence  of  species  in  favouring  or 
resisting  certain  forms  of  disease  is  really  remarkable.  Thus  the 
horse,  whilst  liable  to  glanders,  resists  diseases  to  which  cattle 
and  sheep  are  peculiarly  liable,  such  as  rinderpest,  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  eczema  epizootica.  Babies,  again,  is  primarily  a  purely 
canine  disease.  Charbonous  disease  is  transmissible  to  man  and 
to  all  the  domesticated  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  domestic 
fowls  and  birds  generally;  but  here  it  has  been  found — and 
probably  this  discovery  explains  why  some  contagia  affect 
certain  animals  only — that  resistance  to  charbonous  contagion  is 
due,  not  to  conformation,  but  to  temperature ;  for  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fowl  has  been  lowered  by  removing  its  feathers 
and  keeping  it  in  water,  it  has  become  affected  with  the  disease. 
Temperament,  which  consists  in  excess  of  or  defect  in  some 
function  or  set  of  functions,  certainly  predisposes  to  particular 
diseases. 

The  sanguine  temperament,  implying  an  activity  of  the  circn- 
latoiy  and  blood-producing  organs,  tends  to  diseases  of  an 
inflammatory  character.  This  temperament  is  best  exhibited  in 
highly  bred  horses,  whereas  in  lower  bred  animals  the  lym- 
phatic temperament  seems  to  predominate.  In  this  tempera- 
ment there  is  a  deficiency  of  arterial  tonicity,  a  want  of  nervous 
power,  the  circulation  is  languid,  the  capillary  and  nervous  sys- 
tems, particularly  in  the  extremities  and  depending  parts  of  the 
body,  are  often  congested  and  oedematous,  which  conditions  dis- 
appear for  a  time  with  exercise.    Inflammatory  diseases  run 
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an  unfavourable  course  in  animals  with  this  temperament,  tlier 
being  a  tendency  to  the  efliiiiion  of  serum,  to  deliquescence 
organs,  ^id  to  gangrene,  and  not  to  the  exudation  of  plastic 
lymph,  as  in  animahi  in  which  tonicity  is  not  defective. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  generally  considered  to  possess  a  lym* 
pliatic  temperament.  This  supposition  is  to  my  mind  h}'potheti- 
C4il,  for,  with  the  exception  of  liability  to  become  more  rapidly! 
auicmic,  and  infested  by  parasites  when  improperly  fed,  and  to  i 
sutler  from  the  dropsies  associated  with  the  mal-condition  so 
induced,  it  is  found  that  these  animals  do  not  exhibit  the  same^ 
tendency  to  cedematous  swellings  and  other  signs  of  debilitatedH 
circulatory'  powers  as  the  horse,  and  in  tlie  ox  particularly  lymph  ~ 
is  abundantly  exuded  in  some  inflammations. 

The  naTom  temperament  is  manifested  by  agitation  and  ex* 
eitement,  and  although  it  is  called  nerv^ous,  it  does  not  followl 
that  an  animal  possessing  it  has  extra  nervous  power.  Indeed,! 
the  contrary  is  often  the  case,  for  an  animal  of  this  kind  gene-J 
rally  becomes  exhausted  in  a  very  short  time.  The  term  seemsj 
to  imply  a  want  of  proportion  of  some  of  the  functions  orj 
properties  of  the  nervous  system, 

KeiTous  animals  are  easily  frightened,  and  a  sudden  frighkl 
may  be  followed  by  serious  illness,  such  as  violent  purgings,  loss  i 
of  appetite,  tremblings  and  excitement,  which  may  continue  fori 
several  hours  or  even  days,  and.  what  is  more  serious,  suddenj 
death  from  rupture  of  the  heart.     I  have  seen  one  sudden  death  1 
in  the  horse  from  this  cause — of  one  that  was  quite  well  at 
the  time.     In  another,  not  of  death,  but  of  serious  illness,     l^ 
have  it  recorded  that  an  old  hunter  was  seized  with  pui^ing.B 
loss  of  appetite,  tremblings,  snorting  ii^ith  fear,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  excitement,  which  always  continued  for  three  days, 
every  time  it  was  shod, 

Previoiis  diaeuses  are  also  predisposing  causes  of  new  ones. 
Thus  we  find  many  horses  recovering  or  recovered  from  an 
epizootic  become  the  subject  of  rheumatism  in  a  joint,  bursa, 
or  tendon-  Catarrhal  fever  is  often  succeeded  by  purpura. 
Chorea  succeeds  distemper  in  the  dog,  L}Tnphangiti3  predis- 
poses to  succeeding  attacks  of  the  same  aft'oction  ;  and  if  under 
this  head  we  classify  art-ificial  diseases,  as  induced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  medicine,  purgative  or  other  evacuant,  we  can  undersUuid 
how,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epizootic  influence,  epizootic 
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disease  is  easfly  excited  in  an  animal  which  has  been  physicked 
a  short  time  prtviously.  Even  a  surgical  operation  will,  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epizootic  disease,  cause  its  development  in 
an  animal  previously  healthy. 

Present  disease,  and  conditions  bordering  on  disease. — Diseases 
of  the  heart,  causing  engorgement  of  the  veins,  often  lead  to 
congestion  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  dropsy  of  the  cavities  and 
areolar  tissue;  excessive  evacuations,  as  in  diarrhoea  and  diabetes, 
predispose  to  other  diseases,  as  glanders  or  tubercle;  feeble 
digestive  and  assimilative  powers,  to  anaemia  and  dropsies; 
JnflamTnarions,  particularly  in  homed  cattle,  to  caseous  tumours, 
in  parts  other  than  those  originally  inflamed. 

Hereditary  tendency, — Many  diseases,  such  as  curbs,  spavin, 
ringboiies,  navicular  disease,  chorea  or  stringhalt,  nin  in  certain 
bfeeds  of  horses ;  tubercle  and  scrofula  in  the  best  breeds  of 
homed  cattle. 

Mr.  Fleming  states  that  French  authors  are  unanimous  in 
asserting  that  the  disease  termed  "  roaring  "  in  the  equine  species, 
and  which  now  generally  affects  horses  in  Normandy,  was  un- 
known there  until  the  arrival  of  Danish  stallions. 

The  influence  of  climate  in  overcoming  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion is  well  shown  in  India,  where  horses  the  progeny  of  roarers 
are  as  a  rule  exempt  from  this  infirmity. 

Diathesis,  idiosyncrasy,  or  aptitude. — Diathesis  is  a  term  used 
to  describe  a  particular  tendency  to  certain  forms  of  disease, 
such  as  the  rheumatic,  tubercular,  and  scrofulous.  In  animals 
of  this  constitution,  the  particular  disease  to  which  they  are  pre- 
disposed, or  to  which  they  have  a  tendency,  is  caused  by 
difTerent  exciting  circumstances,  and  serious  diseases  are  induced 
by  trivial  causes,  although  such  animals  may  present  no  ex- 
ternal signs  of  idiosyncrasy. 

JExopathic  predisposing  causes. — ^Whilst  the  endopathic  causes 
of  disease  are  generally  beyond  the  influence  of  our  preventive 
power,  those  existing  extemid  to  the  animal  are  to  a  very  great 
extent  subject  to  our  control,  and,  by  a  careful  study  of  them, 
we  discover  that  many  diseases  are  preventible.  As  a  rule, 
however,  extrinsic  causes  are  generally  excitants  of  disease,  and 
it  would  be  a  needless  repetition  if  I  were  to  describe  them 
here.     I  shall  therefore  pass  on  to— 

The  exciting  causes  of  disease. — ^These  again  present  themselves 
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to  US  under  two  heads — namely,  the  intrinsic  or  endopathic,  ai 
the  extrinsic  or  exopothic.   The  emiopathic  exciting  causes  ar 
fL)  Mechanical^  which  include  strictures  of  orifices  and  tul 
by  contraction  of  their  coats,   pressure  from  without,  or 
pacted  concretions — as  stricture,  intiis-susception,  intestinal 
urinary  calculi ;  presence  of  parasites  in  the  dacta  of  the  liver, ; 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  cerebral  hemispheres ;  the  pressure 
tumoui-g  on  the   brain  and  other  parts  of  the  body;  hernia 
obstructions  in  the  larynx  or  esophagus  ;  nasal  polypi,  &c. ;  ai 
(2.)  Chemical  cauMS^  which  include  all  retained  seci'ctiona 
excretory  organs — such  as  ure^  and  the  other  products  of  tl 
metamorphosis  of  the  iiibTogenous  constituents  of  the  food  an 
body — occurring  as  a  result  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  whe 
nitrogenous  products  are  too  abundantly  present  in  the  blood,  i 
in  azoturia.     Again,  wheji  from  some  impediment  to  the  respira-" 
tory  function  carhonic  acid  is  retained,  the  animal  may  die  iix>E 
delirium  and  coma.     If  the  liver  fails  to  perform  its  functiou 
jaundice  follows,  succeeded  by  anaTuia^  dropsy,  and  death. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  causes  are  also  external  or  exo 
pathic,  and  include  all  poisonous  substances,  mineral  and  veg 
table — -as  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  opium,  strychnia,  aconite, ! 
i&c.  &c.,  and  all  forms  of  external  violence. 

JJUeasd  ffcrms, — Contagia,  morbid  poisons,  specific  disease, 
poison  or  vims,  are  called  vital  causes  of  disease,  and  may  bo 
eiidupathic,  as   when   occurring  in   the   spontaneous  develop- 
ment of  a  contiigioua    or  infectious    disease   (see   Origin    qfl 
Contfigious   Diseases),  and  exopathic  when   such   diseases   ar^ 
prnpagated  by  infection,  contagion,  and  inocidation, 

lixopatbic  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  are  those  due 
the  iniiuence  of  climate,  food  and  water,  ventilation  and  drainaj 
locality,  geological  formution,  weather  and  seasons,  malaria,  wori 
and  the  want  of  it. 

Of  the  iiijluenee  of  climate,  the  diseases  named  kumree  ai: 
bursatce,  common  in  the  Eiist,  afloixl  well-known  exainples. 

Food  mid  water. — The  solid  and  liquid  ingesta  are  fertil 
sources  of  disease — Ist^  by  l>eing  insufhcient  or  ill-proportione 
in  qiialitjf  ;   2d,  by  being  deficient  or  excessive  in  quantity, 

Unsuitahility  of  food,  either  in  consequence  of  a  deficiencj 
over-abundance,   or   improper    combination   of    nutritive   cori| 
stituents,  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  disease.    Tins  has 
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well  shown  in  the  experiments  of  Majendie  and  others.  Dogs, 
geese,  donkeys,  and  other  animals,  when  fed  entirely  on  sugar, 
gum,  starch,  oil,  or  butter,  died  with  symptoms  of  starvation, 
ahuost  as  soon  as  if  they  had  been  kept  without  food.  Even  bread, 
when  too  fine,  is  insufficient  nourishment.  A  dog  fed  on  pure 
white  bread  lived  only  fifty  days,  whereas  another  fed  with  the 
eoaisest  brown  bread  was  well  nourished,  and  seemed  capable  of 
living  for  an  indefinite  period.  Again,  according  to  the  researches 
of  a  Commission  of  the  French  Institute,animals  fed  on  pure  fibrin 
or  albumen  died  of  starvation,  almost  as  soon  as  if  not  fed  at  alL 

Experiments  have  proved  that  in  order  to  support  health  and 
strength  it  is  essential  that,  in  addition  to  water,  food  contain  at 
kist  three  classes  of  constituents,  namely — (Ist,)  Nitrogenous,  to 
ooorish  muscular  and  other  albuminoid  tissues :  (2d.)  Hydro- 
carbons, which  supply  materials  that  undergo  combustion  in  the 
body,  and  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat  and  in  the 
assimilation  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds;  and  (3d.)  Salines, 
to  supply  materials  for  the  building  up  of  the  solid  structures  of 
the  body,  maintaining  them  in  health,  and  assisting  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  assimilation  and  elimination,  conveying  new  materials 
into  the  system  and  removing  old  ones  out  of  it.  If  these  various 
constituents  are  deficient,  absent,  or  present  in  undue  quantities, 
health  cannot  be  maintained,  and  common  experience  has  taught 
that  all  animals  are  kept  in  the  best  health  when  fed  on  a  mixed 
diet  And  as  t3rpes  of  all  proper  food  we  have  two  examples. 
(Id.)  Milk  offers  us  the  best  example,  as  it  contains  casein — 
nitrogenous,  oil  and  sugar — hydrocarbons,  water  and  salts. 
Hence  young  animals  thrive  best,  and  are  maintained  in  health 
by  the  food  which  nature  has  provided  for  them.  (2d.)  Grass 
may  also  be  adduced  as  a  food  containing  exclusively  all  the 
ingredients  required  for  the  support  of  animal  life. 

As  examples  of  the  bad  effects  of  food  good  in  itself,  but  ill- 
proportioned  in  quality,  we  may  adduce  those  diseases,  namely, 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  anaemia,  so  commonly  met 
with  in  sheep  too  exclusively  fed  on  turnips.  During  good 
seasons,  when  the  turnips  are  firm,  well-grown,  and  healthy,  they 
tend  to  overload  the  system  with  saccharine  matter,  and  to  induce 
a  degenerative  change  in  the  liver,  which  renders  it  of  a  palish 
yellow  colour,  friable,  and  incapable  of  performing  its  functions. 
This  condition  may  be  associated  with  fatness:  indeed  sheep 
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80  affected  begin  to  die  when  almost  fit  for  the  butcher,  ai: 
the  best  plan,  when  they  thus  begin  to  fiill  off,  is  to  make  i 
reniaiiider  of  the  flock  so  fed  into  mutton  as  soon  as  possible. 

During  wet  seasons,  turnips,  althougli  apparently  fully  gr 
may  contain  but  little  nourishment,  but  are  loaded  with 
particles.     Animals  then  have  to  consume  large  quantities 
maintain  life,  and  in  consequence  the  digestive  powers  becon 
weakened  ;  debOity,  anaemia,  and  death  are  the  results. 

Now  if  the  stockowner  hear  in  mind  that  the  fodder  wit 
winch  he  is  supplying  his  animals  does  not  contuin  the  essentia 
constituents  of  sound  food,  he  will  avoid  his  losses  by  supple 
menting  turnips  with  cake,  corn,  and  particularly  with  sod 
lung  food,  as  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  all  ruminants  thri^ 
best  upon  food  requiring  to  be  remasticated.     The  horse 
though  not  a  ruminating  animal,  does  not  thrive  except  on  fo 
some  of  which  at  least  is  coarse,  and  requiring  much  mastication  J 
and  the  l>ad  effects  of  feeding  the  horse  on  a  diet  easily  swallowe 
are  seen  when  it  is  fed  on  cooked  food  or  on  bran  masb€ 
exclusively*      I   have   seen   cases  of  fatal  impaction   and 
rupture  of  the  stomach  caused  by  feeding  on  bran  alone; 
my  experience  points  to   numbers  of  instances  where   sever 
indigestion » with  colicky  pains,  and  fcetor  of  the  breath,  have  bee 
induced  when  coarse  food  has  been  witliheld  from  horses  suffering 
perliaps  from  a  sore  throat  or  other  disease.  _ 

But  w4iilst  hay  or  straw,  which  may  be  called  the  coarse^ 
articles  of  diet,  are  necessary,  alone  they  are  insutlicient  to  main- 
tain an  animal  in  robust  health,  as  the  indigestilnlity  of  tli 
quantities  necessarily  ingested  becomes  a  source  of  disease,  indi 
gestion,  broken  wind,  languor  and  debility,  or  lead  to  such 
condition  of  the  system  as  to  predispose  it  to  succumb  to 
influences  of  epizootics. 

In  addition  to  being  insufficient  or  ill-proportioned,  food  may" 
be  bad  in  quality,  as  in  rainy  seasons,  where  the  vegetation  ij 
too  watery  in  its  nature,  its  nutritive  constituents  washed  out 
as  it  were ;  or  damaged  by  moidd,  or  other  causes  in  operation 
and  extending  over  districts  and  even  conntries.    What  is  mor 
common  aft«r  a  bad  harv^est,  hay  or  com,  than  to  see  scores  i 
horses   affected  with   tlio   chsease    termed    diabetes    insipidia 
induced  by  some  as  yet  uukno^Ti  agent  developed  in  the  fo 
by  the  operation  of  wet^  heating,  and  fermentation,  or  aU  of  thes 
operations  combined. 
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Again,  it  is  found  that  wheat  and  rye  are  aflPected  with  ergot, 
and  oats  with  a  fungus  growth,  eminently  fatal  in  its  action  on 
the  animal  body;  and  that  all  kinds  of  forage  by  becoming  rusty 
acquire  unhealthy  properties,  infected  with  crjrptogamic  plants 
belonging  to  Undo  or  Puccinia  species,  or  motddy — ^blue-mould 
—when  attacked  by  the  Mv4X)r  mucedo. — (See  Fleming's  Sanitary 
Science  and  Police  on  this  point.) 

Of  the  bad  effects  of  grass  in  rainy  seasons,  when  it  is  loaded 
with  watery  particles,  numerous  instances  of  tympanitis,  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery  of  a  fatal  nature,  particularly  among  sheep,  are 
witnened  during  wet  years. 

But  if  the  season  be  too  dry,  forage  becomes  hard,  innutritions, 
and  indigestible  from  want  of  moisture  as  one  of  its  consti- 
taents;  causing  constipation,  impactions,  with  their  attendant 
conditions  of  the  body,  imthriftiness  and  debility,  leading 
on  to  ansemia,  and  even  death.  In  young  cattle  particularly, 
Una  condition  of  the  pastures,  at  first  giving  rise  to  indigestion, 
induces,  if  long  continued,  a  mal-condition  of  the  osseous  system, 
whereby  the  bones  become  fragile  or  brittle,  with  stifihess  of 
the  joints  and  liability  to  spontaneous  fractures.  In  some  parts 
of  Scotland  a  similar  condition  of  the  skeleton  is  brought  about 
by  feeding  young  cattle  on  turnips  grown  on  land  highly  dressed 
with  the  phosphates,  and  urinary  calculi  are  not  imcommon  in 
animals  highly  fed  on  turnips  and  cake. 

Food  may  be  excessive  or  deficient  in  quantity.  The  more 
common  effects  of  food  partaken  of  in  excessive  quantities  are 
coUcs,  enteritis,  impactions,  and  ruptures.  As  a  rule,  we  find 
that  animals  partake  of  food  in  quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy 
appetite  and  maintain  health ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this, 
and  we  find  some,  particularly  horses,  habitually  greedy  in  their 
desire  for  food,  eating  voraciously,  hurriedly,  and  masticating 
imperfectly.  Others  again  are  voracious  from  accidental  long 
fasting,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  this  kind  of  feeding  are  a 
source  of  great  loss  to  the  horseowner,  and  of  great  anxiety  to 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  as  most  of  the  fatal  cases  of  disease  of 
the  digestive  organs  arise  from  this  cause.  To  avoid  such  loss, 
a  little  forethought  would  go  a  long  way.  If  a  horse  be 
habitually  greedy,  it  should  be  made  to  take  the  edge  off 
its  appetite  by  an  allowance  of  hay  before  its  com,  then  be  fed 
spcuringly  on  the  latter,  and  the  quantity  which  is  generally 
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given  at  once  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  or  tliree  parts  and 
given  at  intei'vals  ;  if  this  be  not  done,  colic,  rupture,  enterit 
or  laminitis  may  ensue.     If  a  horse  seem  voracious  from  long 
fasting,  a  similar  course  would  often  avert  an  attack  of  perhap 
a  fatal  disease;  and  at  all  times,  if  it  be  deemed  expedient 
owing  to  R  damaged  condition  of  the  grain,  to  give  cooked  fo 
— an  unnatural  kind  of  food  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep— i< 
ought  to  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and  often. — (See  Dise 
of  the  Digestive  Organs,  also  effects  of  Potatoes,) 

Food  defective  in  quantity  or  nourishment  causes  debilit 
wasting,  aMlematous  legs,  susceptibility  to  the  attacks  of  parasites 
anaemia,  dropsy,  and  even  death. 

Clusat  found  that  in  animals  gi'adually  starved  to  death  tl 
tempemture   of  the   body   progi'cssively   declined,   and   unles 
maintained  artificially,  the  animaLs  seemed  to  die  of  cold.     All 
the  textures,  even  the  bones,  sustained  great  loss  of  weight,  but^ 
those  of  the  nervous  system  less  than  any  others*  fl 

Sudden  change  of  food,  even  if  it  lie  of  good  quahty,  is 
often  a  cause  of  disease.  For  example,  what  is  more  common 
than  a  sudden  outbreak  of  disease  amongst  cattle,  particularly 
young  ones,  hardly  kejit  in  the  winter,  when  fii'St  turned  into 
ricli  pastures.  Tlie  same  applies  to  sheep,  and  I  have  oft^^a, 
\ritnessed  a  fatal  form  of  enteric  disease  amongst  sheep — in  on« 
instance  extending  to  cattle  and  horses — when  depastured 
during  early  summer  upon  land  lately  dmined  and  limetl 
So  great  was  the  fat-ility,  Uiat  the  farm  seemed  unfit  fo^ 
gi^azing  pui-poses,  for,  after  liming  and  draining  had  been 
completed,  the  more  benefit  the  land  seemed  to  derive  fror 
the  cultivation  and  the  richer  tlio  pasture,  the  greater  tt 
mortality. 

The  influence  of  water, — Much  prejudice  exists,  partieularlj 
among  horsemen,  as  to  the  use  of  water.     In  consequence 
this  we  find  that  hunters  and  raceliorses  are  severely  punished 
before  they  are  called  upon  to  hunt  or  race,  by  having  but 
very  limited  and  insnfticient  allowance  of  water  prior  to  Uifl 
performance  of  their  task     What  harm  a  sutlicient  supjdy 
water,  partaken  of  several  hours  before  tlie  hunt  or  race,  cau 
effect,  is  beyond  my  comi^reliension ;  indeed  I  liave  found  thaH 
a  hunter  properly  fed  and  watered  on  a  hunting  morning  ha 
been  enabled,  provided  always  that  it  is  otherwise  in  condiLioi] 
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to  do  its  work  with  greater  ease,  and  to  last  longer  than  animals 
deprived  of  so  necessary  an  element  as  water. 

Water  containing  organic  impurities,  or  too  hard  from  the 
over-abundance  of  earthy  salts — that  is  to  say,  water  con- 
taining more  than  twelve  d^rees  of  hardness — is  apt  to  induce 


Barton,  in  First  Footsteps  in  Africa,  says,  at  Zeyla,  a  large 
Somal  town  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  all  the  pits  within  the 
walls  supply  brackish  or  bitter  water,  fit  only  for  external  use, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  vegetables  are  unknown,  and  why 
a  horse,  mule,  or  even  a  dog,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  place. 

Organic  impurities,  either  suspended  or  in  solution,  and  more 
particularly  during  the  hotter  months  of  summer,  are  apt  to 
induce  diarrhoea,  anthrax,  and  putrid  diseases,  which  may  prove 
fatal  Aniniftlfl  certainly  seem  to  become  habituated  to  impure 
water,  and  sometimes  prefer  it  to  that  which  is  clean  and 
wholesome,  but  even  these  are  not  exempt  from  its  evil  con- 
sequences ;  and  indeed  the  very  depravity  which  leads  them  to 
prefer  what  is  so  unnatural  may  be  looked  upon  as  of  itself  a 
diseased  condition. 

It  is  stated  that  water  taken  at  a  comparatively  high 
temperature  for  some  time  induces  debilitating  effects,  disordera 
the  digestive  apparatus,  and  predisposes  to  catarrhs  of  the 
alimentary  and  respiratory  passages. — (Fleming.) 

But,  as  a  rule,  however,  pure  water  may  with  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage be  allowed  in  such  quantities  as  the  animal  seems  to 
require,  taking  its  condition  into  consideration  at  the  time.  If 
it  be  heated  or  exhausted  by  work,  water  must  be  supplied 
in  moderate  and  repeated  quantities,  and  not  too  cold,  until 
its  thirst  is  assuaged,  or  enteritis,  diseases  of  the  skin,  or 
inflammation  of  the  feet,  may  result.  With  this  exception,  I 
repeat  that  water  ought  at  all  times  to  be  freely  but  judiciously 
allowed. 

Water  in  the  form  of  dew  or  hoar  frost  is  believed  to  be  a 
cause  of  disease.  It  is  very  possible,  if  a  very  hungry  animal 
were  to  eat  dew-covered  grasses  ravenously  and  quickly,  that 
digestive  disturbances  might  arise ;  but  I  fail  to  see  how  food, 
masticated  and  retained  in  the  mouth  until  its  temperature  is 
elevated  almost  as  high  as  that  of  the  body,  can  be  inducive  of 
disease.     Mr.  Fleming  tells   us   {Sanitary  Science   and  Police) 
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tliat  IioDey-dew  has  been  supposed  t€  cause  aplitlioiis  and  othci! 
affections.     "  Intelligent  agincultiirists  in  Saxony  have  remarke 
this  dew  ag  a  cause  of  epizootics,  and  the  shepherds  take  the  ' 
precaution  of  leaving  their  crook  on  the  grass  in  diiving  home . 
their  flocks,  and  examining  it  in  the  morning  before  driving j 
them  ont  again.     If  they  observe  the  dew  which  has  gathered] 
on  the  crook  to  Ite  only  water,  tlie  Hocks  may  then  he  allowed  J 
to  pasture ;  but  if  it  resembles  oil  or  honey,  then  they  mil 
remain  until  the  dew  has  evaporated.*' 

Gedoijical  formation  and  locality, — Mr,  Pwobertson,  Kelso,  iaJ 
his  little  work  Hints  to  Siockow7i€7\%  says — "  The  substmta  oa| 
which  soils  rest,  and  to  which  in  part  they  owe  their  formation, 
is  always  an  important  element  in  determining  tlieir  character,  \ 
and  one  which  remains  undisturbed  in  its  permanence,  notwith-  fl 
standing  cultivation,  and  the  improvements  of  modern  scientific 
agriculture.  From  an  acc[uaint4ince  with  the  nature  of  this  for- 
naation,  we  can  in  many  canes  predict  what  will  be  the  character 
of  the  stock  bred  and  reare*!  on  such  lanils,  as  also  the  dis- 
eases to  which  tliey  are  more  particularly  liable,  or  from  which 
they  are  exempt.  For  example,  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the 
majority  of  our  sheep- breeders,  that  on  certain  soils,  chiefly  those 
resting  on  tlie  igneous  rocks,  sheep  are  liable  to  sufl'er  from  a 
furm  of  abdominal  consumption,  known  as  pinmg,  and  that  no 
system  of  treatment  is  so  efticacious  as  their  removal  to  soils 
resting  on  the  sandstone  formation.  There  are  also  diseases 
of  particular  structures  of  the  animal  body,  as  the  bones  and 
nervous  system — mzoolic^ilx^i  is,  confined  to  circumscribe*^ 
districts  of  country,  which  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  tlie  redun- 
dancy or  absence  in  the  soil,  and  materials  grown  thereon,  of  i 
certain  organic  or  inorganic  materials.  Tliese  diseases  are  always  . 
difficult  of  prevention,  when  only  methods  of  cultivation,  or  \ 
systems  of  folding  the  animals  on  these  lands,  are  adopted. 
They  would  require  to  have  access  to  those  situations  known  to 
be  dangerous  only  at  paiiiculai-  jx^riods,  and  to  have  what  food 
is  given  them  fmrn  such  soils  supplemonteJ  by  others  of  a  very 
dillerent  nature/' 

In  several  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  %vell  known  that  stock  suffer 
to  an  enormous  extent  in  certain  pastures  during  spring,  or  until  j 
the  appearance  of  the  white  clover.     It  is  difticult  to  account  I 
for  this,  unless  by  tlie  supposition  that,  owing  to  the  geologicall 
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fonnation  of  snch  districts,  the  grasses,  no  matter  how  abundant 
they  might  be  in  quantity,  are  defective  in  some  constituents,  and 
calculated  rather  to  induce  disease  than  support  life,  until  such 
grasses  have  attained  a  certain  age,  coincident  with  the  period  of 
the  blossoming  of  the  white  clover. 

In  soils  deficient  in  certain  mineral  constituents,  the  plants 
grown  thereon  will  also  be  deficient  in  those,  if  not  artificially 
supplied ;  as,  for  example,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fleming,  there  is  no 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  soil  of  the  alluvial  tracts  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bhine.  What  is  necessary  for  the  growths  of  plants  is 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  which  supplies  no  less  than  400 
grammes  to  each  hectare,  according  to  Burrell,  and  which  is  depo- 
sited by  the  rain.  In  dry  years,  however,  this  supply  fails,  and 
the  plants  are  then  deficient  in  this  most  essential  ingredient. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  creatures  which  consume  these  plants 
suffer  more  or  less,  and  this  is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  that  special  affection  of  the  bones  of  animals  in  those  regions 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Osteoclasty. 

It  is  well  known  in  Scotland  that  certain  nervous  diseases, 
more  particularly  that  known  as  "  louping-ill "  in  lambs,  are 
only  witnessed  in  certain  localities, — ^veiy  often  the  breadth 
of  a  river  being  sufficient  to  separate  the  unhealthy  from  the 
healthy  ground.  It  is  also  believed  by  shepherds  and  others 
that  louping-ill  is  only  seen  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  "  tick ;" 
indeed  many  of  them  think  the  tick  Ls  the  cause  of  the  disease ; 
but  this  cannot  be,  as  animals  die  of  louping-ill  without  a  tick 
on  their  body,  although  the  majority  are  infested,  and  we  must 
conclude  that  land  constituting  the  habitat  of  the  tick  is  also 
favourable  to  the  development  of  "  louping-iliy 

The  influence  of  marshes  and  undrained  lands  in  predisposing 
to  and  exciting  disease  is  well  known,  and  need  but  be  merely 
referred  to  here.  Such  diseases  as  rheumatism,  dysentery,  and 
typhoid  diseases  in  animals,  and  intermittent  fevers  in  man, 
are  traced  to  the  influences — malarial — of  such  lands.  It  is  now 
demonstrated  that  anthrax  diseases  are  due  to  a  specific  germ, 
the  Bacillvs  anthracis,  and  that  they  cannot  be  developed  except 
by  the  introduction  of  the  germs  into  the  animal  body.  The 
subject  will  be  discussed  hereafter :  at  the  present,  I  have  only 
to  state  that  moist  lands  have  a  great  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  anthrax^  and  that  since  this  country  has  been  to  a 
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great  extent  drained,  at  least  one  form  of  antlirax,  namely, 
gloss-anthrax  or  blain,  has   disappeared.     Again,  rot  in  sheep^ 
as  well  aa  other  parasitic  diseases,  prevail  to  a  much 
extent  on  damp  than  on  dry  soils,  and  the  influence  of  a  w< 
season,  even  on  dry  and  well-drained  sods,  imluces  the  devel 
ment  of   many  diseases,  amongst  which  the  grouse  d; 
may  be  cited. 

Irnperfeei  ventilaiion,  to  which  may  be  added  defective  draim 
is  a  fertile  cause  of  disease  ;  indeed  it  may  be  stated  that  defecti 
ventilation  is  a  source  of  greater  loss  to  owners  of  lioi'ses  than 
all  other  causes  of  disease  comlnned,  particularly  in  large  towns. 
A  deficiency  of  oxygen,  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  scanty 
supply  of  frcsli  air,  stint  the  \ital  processes,  and  the  gradual 
accuDiuIation  of  the  amraoniacal  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  excreraentitious  matters  by  which  animals  are  sunHjunded,  nre 
almost  certain  excitants  to  diseases,  particidarly  those  of  the 
respiratoiy  organs ;  and  %vheu  disease  is  once  excited  by  such 
causes,  a  recovery  becomes  almost  an  impossibility  until  the 
sufferer  is  removed  from  their  influence.  It  will  be  pointed 
out  hereafter  that  in  the  treatment  of  lung  inflammation,  pure 
air  is  an  absolute  necessity;  and  if  we  hear  in  mind  that  impure 
air  is  often  a  cause  of  this  indamraation,  can  we  wojider  at  the 
fatality  of  diseases  when  animals  suffering  from  such  a  disease 
are  kept  under  the  very  iutluences  which  have  induced  ltd 
development  ?  Let  the  owners  of  thorough-bred  stock,  wdio  have 
lately  suffered  serious  losses,  reflect  that,  no  matter  how^  skilful 
the  treatment  of  such  animals  might  be,  it  is  futOe  so  long 
the  operation  of  causes  is  not  taken  into  account. 

In  large  horse  establishments  scai'cely  a  fresh  animal  arriv 
which  is  not  shortly  laid  prostrate,  not  so  much  by  change 
locality  and  food,  as  by  the  direct  influence  of  a  contaminated 
atmosphere.    After  a  time,  however,  even  the  hoi-se  may  become 
habituated  to  some  extent,  and  present  all  the  signs  of  health ; 
but  if  an  epizootic  influence  at  any  time  prevail,  an  animal  so^ 
circumatanced  is  always  the  first  and  tlie  most  seriously  t^H 
Buffer. 

With  regard  to  the  drainage  of  staldes,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
within  the  buildings  they  should  be  on  the  surface,  and  that  the 
grating  leading  to  a  necessary  underground  drain  should  l»e  some 
feet  upon  the  outside  of  the  stable  walls.    Where  drainage  i$ 
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bad,  disease  is  apt  to  assume  a  pjsemic  character,  and  an 
ordinaiy  inflammation  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  multiple 
abscesses,  purulent  infiltrations,  or  even  gangrene. 

Work — over-exertion — ^by  its  debilitating  effects,  tends  to  in- 
duce disease:  for  example,  we  have  congestion  and  apoplexy 
of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  laminitis,  myositis,  and  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm,  from  severe  exertion,  especially  when  a  horse  is 
not  in  condition;  and  from  the  more  continued  over-work,  as 
seen  in  cart-horses,  stiffiiess  of  the  joints  and  back,  unthriftiness, 
a  tendency  to  and  actual  development  of  diabetes,  and  its 
sequelae,  feircy  and  glanders. 

Exercise  is  beneficial  to  all  animals,  but  when  in  degree  or 
continuance  it  exceeds  what  the  strength  can  bear  or  rest 
can  recruit,  the  animal  functions  are  exhausted  and  lose  their 
balance,  muscular  tone  is  impaired,  nervous  excitability  takes 
the  place  of  strength,  the  circulation  fails,  congestions  ensue, 
the  blood  is  not  properly  purified,  and  the  various  organs  are 
on  the  brink  of  disease.  Hence  it  is  that  animals  which  do 
not  actually  become  diseased  from  over-exertion  are  more 
prone  to  succumb  to  the  influence  of  any  epizootic  that  might 
prevail  at  the  time. 

Want  of  exercise  is  a  frequent  cause  of  disease ;  the  muscular 
system,  and  with  it  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  the  first  to 
sufier,  the  movements  become  sluggish,  sweats  break  out  upon 
the  least  exertion,  there  is  want  of  condition,  in  horse  phrasci 
swelled  legs,  grease ;  the  respiration  being  but  little  exercised, 
the  task  of  decarbonizing  the  blood  falls  upon  the  liver,  hence 
the  accumulation  of  fat  and  the  occurrence  of  derangements  of 
that  organ. 

ffeat  and  cold  are  very  prevalent  causes,  and  act  as  follows : — 
Heat  relaxes  the  whole  system ;  under  its  influence  the  muscles, 
and  with  them  the  heart  and  arteries,  lose  power  and  tone, 
perspiration  becomes  profuse,  the  internal  organs  especially  are 
too  much  stimulated  by  blood  which  has  lost  more  than  usual 
of  its  water,  and  less  of  its  hydrocarbon.  You  will  often  find 
that  upon  the  sudden  accession  of  hot  weather  horses  suffer 
greatly  from  congestive  diseases.  In  May  and  June  1867  this 
was  the  case  in  Bradford.  The  weather  had  been  cold,  but  very 
suddenly  it  became  hot,  and  immediately  numerous  cases  of 
congestive  hepatitis  occurred ;  in  other  seasons  we  had  to  contend 
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with  congestive  pneumonia.  Cold  again  acts  as  a  sedative  and 
debilitant  if  long  continued  or  severe ;  it  weakens  the  circulation, 
especially  that  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  causes  internal  con- 
gestions, and  directly  lowers  all  the  vital  energies;  and  the 
most  fatal  cases  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  observed  to 
prevail  during  and  towards  the  close  of  severe  winters.  A 
temporary  application  of  cold  to  the  healthy  animal  is  followed 
by  a  favourable  and  invigorating  reaction,  but  when  long  con- 
tinued its  effects  are  most  injurious. 


CHAPTER    III. 

VATROLOGY—corUinued. 

THE  MORBID  PHENOMENA— SYMPTOMS  AND  SIGNS  OF 
DISEASE— SEMIOLOGY. 

"For  my  own  part"  (says  Watson),  " if  I  were  called  to  define 
a  symptom,  I  should  say, '  Every  thing  or  circumstance  happening 
in  the  body  of  a  sick  person,  and  capable  of  being  perceived  by 
Limself  or  others,  which  can  be  made  to  assist  our  judgment 
concerning  the  seat  or  nature  of  his  disease,  its  probable  course 
and  termination,  or  its  proper  treatment.'  Every  such  thing  or 
circumstance  is  a  symptom." 

Symptoms  are  signs  of  disease,  but  it  is  only  by  mental  effort 
and  experience  that  the  practitioner  is  able  to  convert  symptoms 
into  signs.  The  idea  associated  with  symptom  is  much  more 
vague  than  that  which  is  connected  with  sign.  Some  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  restrict  the  word  symptom  to  the  pheno- 
mena depending  on  vital  properties,  whilst  those  phenomena  of 
disease  which  are  more  directly  physical  are  by  them  called 
signs.  Again,  some  restrict  the  term  symptom  to  the  pheno- 
mena manifested  by  present  disease  only ;  but  this  is  contrary 
to  the  custom  by  which  we  speak  of  precursory  and  consecutive 
s\nnptoms.  Symptoms  of  disease  are  obvious  to  all  persons 
alike :  for  example,  the  manifestation  of  pain,  the  symptoms  in 
an  animal  suffering  from  enteritis,  are  plainly  seen  by  all  the  sur- 
rounding attendants,  but  it  is  only  the  skilled  and  experienced 
veterinarian  who  can  detect  the  expression,  the  condition  of  the 
pulse,  &c.,  the  signs  by  which  this  malady  is  diagnosed  or 
distinguished  from  a  mere  colic.  "  Symptoms  may  be  con- 
sidered as  resembling  so  many  words.  When  taken  separately,  or 
when  put  together  at  random,  the  words  have  no  force  or  signili- 
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cation.  Arrange  tliem  in  due  order,  reduce  them  into  a  sentence, 
and  they  convey  a  meaning.  The  sentence  is  a  sign  or  expression 
of  something  which  is  thus  revealed.  Symptoms  become  signs 
when  their  import  can  be  interpreted." — (Sir  Thos.  Watson.) 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  Eeynolds,  symptoms  are  to 
be  considered  as  parts  of  a  disease,  for  he  says — "  So  long  as 
disease  was  regarded  as  some  material  put  into,  added  to,  or 
engrafted  upon  the  body,  the  words  symptom  or  sign  described 
the  means  by  which  we  might  recognise  the  presence  of  such  a 
material ;  but  when  we  define  disease  as  being  the  sum  of 
changes  in  function  and  structure  presented  by  the  living  being, 
the  words  symptom  and  sign  describe  only  those  parts  of  the 
disease  which  are  appreciable  to  the  observer's  senses.  We  call 
a  disease  by  a  particular  name,  which  may  express  its  primary 
or  most  important  fact,  but  we  cannot  separate  this  one  fact  from 
others,  as  exhibited  by  the  symptoms,  but  must  regard  them  as 
integral  parts  of  the  malady.  Thus  the  different  phenomena 
of  pneumonia,  the  cough,  lung-sounds,  respirations,  &c.,  are  as 
much  parts  of  the  disease  as  are  the  structural  changes  in  the 
lung.  We  cannot  imagine  the  existence  of  symptoms  without 
disease,  and  vice  versa,'*  I  must,  however,  differ  from  the  above- 
named  writer,  as  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  when  symptoms 
are  thus  arranged  they  are  apt  to  be  therapeutically  looked  upon 
with  too  much  significance,  and  thus  induce  the  practitioner  to 
pursue  a  course  of  treatment  more  calculated  to  modify  them 
than  to  remove  their  causes. 

Symptoms  are  local  or  general,  according  to  whether  they  are 
confined  to  the  diseased  part-,  or  affect,  more  or  less,  the  whole 
system ;  idiopathic,  when  directly  proceeding  from  the  disease ; 
sympathetic  or  secondary,  when  arising  from  those  produced  by 
the  primary  disease,  or  from  secondary  disorder;  premonitory 
or  precxirsory,  when  they  precede  the  full  development  of  disease, 
generally  resulting  from  the  first  operation  of  its  cause,  such  as 
signs  precursory  to  an  inflammation ;  commemorative,  when 
developed  in  the  previous  history  of  the  disease.  Again, 
symptoms  and  signs  are  further  divided  into  diayiiosti^,  prog- 
nostiCy  and  tlici'apcutic,  when  they  are  specially  applicable  to 
the  distinction,  the  determination  of  the  event,  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  treatment  of  the  disease ;  into  objective,  when  they 
present  themselves  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  ijractitioner ;  and  these 
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are  again  divided  into  the  active  or  dynamical,  when  they  are 
only  discoverable  by  motion  or  manipulation,  and  the  passive  or 
daiical,  when  they  are  obvious  without  such  action;  positive, 
when  they  consist  of  phenomena  actually  present,  and  negative, 
when  they  consist  in  the  absence  of  phenomena.     Diagnostic 
symptoms  are  those  sjnmptoms  which  point  out  the  distinction 
of  one  disease  from  another,  and  the  art  of  diagnosis  is  that  by 
which  the  practitioner  is  enabled  to  arrange  symptoms  into  signs 
of  disease.    A  symptom  or  a  set  of  symptoms  which  are  peculiar 
to  any  particular  disease,  are  said  to  furnish  patlwgnomonic  signs 
of  such  disease,  and  are  called  pathognomonic  or  pathognostic. 
A  simple  symptom  is  rarely  pathognomonic,  but  two  or  three 
conjointly  often  are  so.    For  example,  a  discharge  is  seen  to 
issue  from  a  horse's  nose.    This  is  a  symptom.    It  may,  however, 
be  due  to  a  catarrhal  inflammation,  to  disease  of  the  teeth,  or 
of  the  bones  of  the  face ;  to  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  to  a  col- 
lection of  pus  in  the  guttural  pouches  or  facial  sinuses,  or  to 
glanders.    The  discharge  is  so  far  a  sign,  that  it  indicates  the 
formation  of  pus.    K  we  discover,  on  examination,  that  the  dis- 
charge is  associated  with  ulceration  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
with  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands,  and  more 
especially  if  the  discharge  itself  is  of  a  glutinous  consistence 
and  starchy  appearance,  we  conclude  that  it  is  due  to  glanders. 
Taken  collectively,  these  symptoms  constitute  a  diagnostic  sign 
of  glanders,  and  are  said  to  form  the  paiJwgnomonic  symptoms. 

The  interpretation  of  symptoms  requires  the  closest  observa- 
tion, and  in  many  instances  repeated  examinations  of  the 
patient;  for  the  veterinarian  is  never  assisted  by  what  are 
termed  in  human  medical  practice  the  subjective  signs  of  disease, 
namely,  the  sensations  felt  and  described  by  the  patient  himself. 
In  veterinary  practice  all  signs  and  symptoms  are  objective, 
and  each  sign  or  group  of  signs  has  to  be  duly  considered, 
compared  one  with  another,  and  each  with  all ;  so  that  a  close 
observation  is  essentially  necessary  before  a  due  and  proper 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  and  an  opinion  pronounced.  It  is 
by  comparing  at  intervals  the  various  modifications  and  altera- 
tions which  occur  in  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  prognosticate  the  nature  of  its  termination,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  make  our  prognosis. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PATHOLOGY— con^mwof. 
GENERAL  SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASR 

THE  VISIBLE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes 
is  of  great  assistance  to  the  veterinarian  in  the  diagnosis  of 
disease.  The  natural  colour  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  and 
conjunctiva  is  a  palish  red,  or  carnation ;  any  appreciable  devia- 
tion from  this  is  indicative  of  some  disorder.  Increased  vascul- 
arity and  heightened  colour — floridity — are  indicative  generally 
of  disturbance  and  over-excitement  of  the  circulatory  system. 
It  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  disease  is  present,  as 
the  same  condition  of  the  membranes  is  brought  about  by 
severe  exercise ;  in  fact,  any  cause  of  excitement  may  produce 
increased  redness  and  vascularity  of  the  visible  mucous  mem- 
branes. This  condition  is  not  usually  apparent  in  the  tongue 
and  mouth,  for  the  epithelium,  more  particularly  on  the  tongue, 
is  sufficiently  thick  to  obscure  any  increased  vascularity. 

The  appearance  of  the  mouth,  however,  is  occasionally  of  great 
importance,  redness  of  it  being  indicative  of  an  irritable  and 
congested  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  generally ;  vesication, 
of  sporadic  or  epizootic  eczema ;  a  peculiar  yellowish  or  salmon 
colour,  with  desquamation  of  its  epithelium,  more  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  incisor  teeth  and  within  the  lips, 
of  rinderpest ;  whilst  sudden  pallor  of  the  mouth  and  tongue, 
with  coldness,  is  symptomatic  of  approaching  death  from  haemorr- 
hage. The  appearance  of  petechial  spots  on  the  visible  mucous 
membrane  denotes  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  pur- 
pura. Yellowness  of  these  membranes  indicates  disease  of  the 
liver;  lividitf/,  a  caibonized  or  non-oxygenated  condition  of  the 
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blood,  as  in  bronchitis  and  pulmonary  congestion;  a  slcUe-coloured 
appearance,  a  condition  of  the  blood  due  to  the  poison  of  glanders, 
or  a  state  of  the  system  predisposing  to  that  disease;  ncsty 
colour,  some  forms  of  epizootic   diseases;  pink,  or  pink-eye, 
epizootic  cellulitis ;  paUidity,  anaemia  and  general  debility,  or,  if 
occurring  suddenly,  haemorrhage.     Mere  fulness  of  the, capil- 
laries of  these  membranes,  with  increased  redness,  is  not  always 
dependent  on  an  increased  circulation,  for  in  many  diseases, 
where  the  powers  of  the  circulatory  organs  are  much  diminished, 
the  colour  and  vascularity  may  be  greatly  augmented.    In  several 
cases,  where  death  was  approaching  from  a  degenerate  condition 
of  the  structure  of  the  heart,  I  have  noticed  that  the  visible  mem- 
branes became  very  greatly  congested,  and  their  colour  increased; 
but  the  shading  of  the  colour  has  been  different  to  that  seen 
in  inflammatory  diseases ;  the  circulation  in  the  vessels  has  been 
sluggish;  the  power  of  the  heart — vis  cb  tergo — has  been  insuflScient 
to  propel  the  blood  through  the  minute  capillaries ;  hence  the 
congestion.    The  purplish  line  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  being 
indicative,  when  not  dependent  upon  an  altered  condition  of  the 
blood,  of  debility,  has  not  been  present  in  these  cases;  indeed  the 
difierence,  except  in  the  shading  of  the  colour,  from  the  appear- 
ance in  many  inflammatory  diseases  has  been  very  slight;  whilst 
the  state  of  the  heart  itself  has  been  recognised  by  violent  pal- 
pitations, great  irregularity  of  its  action,  and  almost  impercepti- 
bility  of  the  pulse  at  the  jaw  and  arm.     A  foul  appearance  of 
the  mouth  and  tongue,  so  valuable  an  aid  to  diagnosis  in  human 
medical  practice,  is  rarely  observable  in  the  horse  and  ox,  but 
is  commonly  seen  in  the  dog.     However,  in  some  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia, a  slightly  foul  and  soapy  condition  of  the  buccal  membrane 
is  seen  even  in  the  horse  and  ox,  with  an  acid  condition  of  the 
salivary  secretions,  which  smell  sour  and  even  foetid.     Dryness 
of  the  mouth  is  often  indicative  of  inflammatory  diseases,  more 
particularly  those  affecting  the  organs  of  digestion.     A  moist 
state  of  the  mouth,  from  excessive  secretion  of  saliva,  is  symp- 
tomatic of  disease  of  the  teeth,  of  catarrhal  disease,  tetanus,  or  of 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  pin  or  thorn,  in  some 
of  the  oral  structures. 
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SYMPTOMS  FUEKISnED  BY  TllE  CONDmON  OF  THE  SUEFACE  Of 
THE  BODY  AND  EXTBEJUITIES. 

In  a  state  of  health,  if  the  animal  is  dry  and  not  exposed 
extremes  of  temperature,  tlie  surface  of  the  body  and  the 
tremities  present  a  warm  genial  sensation  to  the  touch  of  til 
observer,  but  the  variations  of  temperature  in  disease  are  \ 
and  important.     In  severe  inilanimatory  diseases,  the  legs,  ear 
and  generiil  surface  of  the  body  may  be  cold ;  the  legs  and 
presenting  a  sensation,  when  handled,  of  being  what  is  termed 
**  deathly  cold,"     This  symptom,  if  continuous,  indicates  grav 
diseases  or  import^mt  lesions ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  coldne 
of  the  legs  and  ears,  there  be  perspiration  over  the  body,  > 
what  is  termed  a  cold  sweat,  the  life  of  the  animal  is  in 
jeopanly. 

In  milder  diseases,  and  those  which  run  through  their  course 
slowly,  siicli  as  many  epizr>otics.  peculiar  alternations  in  the  t-em- 
perature  of  tlie  surface  and  extremities  are  generally  witnessed; 
thus  one  leg  may  be  cold  wiiile  the  other  three  are  warm,  or 
three  legs  may  be  cold  and  one  warm,  one  ear  cold  and  the 
other  warm,  &c.  &c.  This  eccentricity  is  often  increased  by 
the  warm  and  the  cold  condition  becoming  more  or  less 
suddenly  changed  in  situation ;  the  leg  wliicli  was  warm  in  the 
iiiorniog  nmy  be  found  cold  in  the  evening,  the  cold  leg  or  legs 
being  wann.  J 

The  signs  furnished  by  tliese  alternations  are  indicative  of'' 
a  depressed  and  erratic    ner^^ous   force,   and  of  a  tendency  to 
metastatic  congestions* 

A  dri/,  scurf  1/  appcarmite  of  the  skin  is  often  a  symptom 
indigestion,  ami  of  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  salts  in  the  blood  jj 
and  wlmt  is  called  **  hide-hound,'*  a  condition  where  the  ski 
seems  to  have  lust  its  pliability  and  softness,  is  a  symptom  of  a* 
general  state  of  mal-nutrition,  arising  from  indigestion,  improper 
fooil,  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or  a  want  of  proper  exercis 
&c,     A  staring  coat  often  accompanies  the  above  described  con^ 
ditions, — very  often  a  staring  coat  is  the  only  symptom  of 
health.     Whenever  an  animal  is  seen  disposed  to  shiver,  wit 
staring  of  the  coat,  upon  exposure  to  nmderate  cold,  or  wher 
this  tendency  exists  in  an  animal  whilst  not  so  exposed,  in  all 
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probability  such  an  one  is  bordering  on  disease.  A  persistently 
staring  coat,  without  any  other  symptom  of  disease,  often  in- 
dicates the  incnbative  stage  of  glanders  or  farcy,  and  recurrent 
rigors  are  generally  the  fore-runners  of  strangles  or  other  sup- 
purative diseases.  The  premonitory  stage  of  lymphangitis  is 
marked  by  a  fit  of  rigor  or  shivering,  and  in  one  case  which 
came  under  my  notice,  acute  glanders  was  ushered  in  by  a  con- 
tinuoua  shivering  fit  of  three  days'  duration. 


THE  PULSE. 

The  pulse  is  the  beating  of  the  arteries,  and  is  usually  felt  at 
the  jaw — the  submaxillary  artery,  or  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm — ^the  brachial  artery.  In  the  cow,  whilst  recumbent,  the 
pulse  may  be  very  distinctly  felt  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
fore  fetlock,  and  in  the  dog  it  is  best  felt  at  the  femoral,  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  thigh. 

The  pulsations  felt  by  the  finger  are  principally  due  to  the 
fisu^t  that  the  artery  expands  during  the  contraction  of  the  heart, 
and  returns  to  its  previous  condition  during  the  relaxation  of 
that  organ. 

The  arterial  movements,  as  indicated  by  the  sphygmograph, 
constituting  the  pulse,  are  described  as  follows  by  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson : — 

**  1.  At  the  moment  that  the  heart  begins  to  contract,  a  vibratory 
movement  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  aorta  is  produced,  in 
which  the  molecules  of  liquid  are  projected  forwards  in  the  axis 
of  the  vessel  A  similar  vibratory  movement  occurs  the 
moment  the  ventricles  cease  to  contract.  These  two  move- 
ments differ  only  in  this  respect,  that  in  the  former  the 
primary  shock  is  directed  towards  the  periphery,  in  the  latter 
towards  the  heart. 

**  2.  Each  of  these  movements  is  propagated  in  the  direction  of 
the  stream  at  a  rate  of  about  ninety  feet  per  minute, — the  one 
expressing  itself  at  the  radial  artery  by  a  sudden  expansion  of 
the  arterial  tube,  the  other  by  a  sudden  collapse. 

"  3.  The  exact  moment  at  which  each  movement  occurs  is 
indicated  by  the  sphygmograph, — the  former  by  a  sudden  vertical 
ascent  of  the  lever,  the  latter  by  a  descent.  In  either  case  the 
primary  movement  is  followed  by  a  succession  of  smaller  move 
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Tuents  in  alternately  opposite  directions.  By  measuring  the 
time  whicli  intervenes  between  tlie  first  anil  second  vibrationg 
the  exact  duration  of  the  systole  of  the  heart  may  be  ascertaine 
for  the  one  occurs  at  the  instant  that  the  ventricle  hardens 
contraction,  the  other  at  the  instant  that  the  aortic  valve 
comes  tense  in  closing. 

"  4.  Both  movements  manifest  themselves  with  much  great 
distinctness  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In  this  differenca 
it  seems  p^rohahle  that  the  respective  valves  have  much  to  dc 
and  tliat  tlie  systolic  vihration  ia  produced  by  the  sudden 
tightening  of  the  mitral  valve,  just  as  the  diastolic  vibration 
due  to  the  sudden  tightening  of  the  aortic  valve.  The  precii 
pliysical  conditions  on  which  the  degree  of  vibration  depends 
have  not  as  yet  been  ascertained,  but  observation  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  intensity  of  the  systolic  vibration  ia  greatest 
when  the  arterial  prcssare  is  lowest  at  the  close  of  the  diastolic 
period. 

**5,  From  the  moment  that  the  ventricles  begin  to  contract,' 
the  fulness  of  the  arterial  system,  and  consequently  the  arter 
pressure,  rapidly  increases.  As,  however,  the  arteries  at  fir 
yield  readily  to  the  tide  of  blood,  the  tension  does  not  attain 
its  maximum  until  some  time  after  the  hardening  of  the 
ventricles  in  contmction.  The  duration  of  the  interval  between 
the  one  event  and  the  other — that  is,  between  the  closure  of  the 
mitral  valve  and  the  niomeot  of  highest  pressure  in  the  radial) 
artery — varies.  It  is  longest  when  the  arterial  system  ia  full; 
shortest  when  it  is  compamtively  empty.  Hence  the  measure- 
ment of  tliis  interval  coiaes  to  be  of  considerable  importance 

*'  6.  From  the  moment  that  the  artery  attains  its  greatest  dis- 
tension, it  begins  to  collapse ;   the  form  of  that  part   of  thei 
sphygmogmphic  tracing  which  corresponds  to    the   period 
relaxation  is,  as  has  been  recently  pointed  out  by  Dr,  Elver 
parabolic.     In  the  normal  pulse  the  parabolic  form  is  not  easily^ 
distinguished,  the  line  of  descent  being  nearly  rectilinear;  but 
in  all  those  pulses  in  which  the  collapse  is  rapid,  it  is  ve 
obvious,  and  most  of  all  in  what  has  been  called  the  mono 
crotous — single — form,  which  corresponds  to  the  thready  pulsal 
of  authors. 

"  7.  In  certain  conditions  of  the  circulation,  the  mdial  artery.l 
immediately  after  the  distension  produced  by  the  contraction  ofj 
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the  left  ventride,  suddenly  collapses,  and  then  as  suddenly  ex- 
pands again,  the  second  expansion  being  sometimes  nearly  equal 
in  intensity  to  the  first.  This  constitutes  dicrotism."^ — (Dr. 
BuRDON  Sanderson's  Handbook  of  the  Sphygmograph^  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information.) 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  pulse  is  the  beating  of  the 
arteries.  In  each  pulsation  as  felt  by  the  hand  the  arteries  are 
slightly  expanded,  distended,  and  elongated  by  the  wave  of 
blood ;  sometimes  they  are  laterally  displaced,  and  then  return 
to  their  original  position,  after  which  there  is  a  short  period  of 
rest — the  interval 

It  seems  probable  that  when  the  heart  contracts  of  itself,  it 
does  so  gradually  and  peristaltically,  its  constituent  fibres  being 
brought  successively  into  action;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the 
movement  is  deprived  of  its  automatic  character  by  the  influence 
of  stimuli  acting  through  the  spinal  cord,  it  becomes  sudden  and 
instantaneous. — (See  on  this  point  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  or  Dr. 
Bell  Pettigrew's  Paper  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Circulation,  in 
laiuxt,  1872.)    The  influences  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
pulse  are  those  of  the  heart,  the  arteries,  and  the  blood.     The 
heart  gives  the  impulse  by  which  the  expanding  wave  of  blood 
i&  carried  onward,  after  which  the  artery  contracts  in  virtue  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  yellow  fibrous  tissue  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  its  middle  coat,  or  by  its  additional  muscular  force. 
In  health  there  is  a  nearly  uniform  relation  between  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  the 
proportions  being,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  respiratory  move- 
ment to  three  or  four  pulsations.     Thus  the  pulse  of  the  healtliy 
horse  beats  about  forty  times  per  minute ;  the  respirations  are 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  the  same  time.     In  the  cow  the  same 
relationship  does  not  exist,  even  in  health,  between  the  pulse 
and  respiratory  movements ;  for  during  rumination  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  pulse  is  seventy  to  eighty  a  minute,  and  the 
respirations  not  more  than  ten.     Indeed  the  pulse  of  the  cow  in 
a  state  of  confinement,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  number  of  its 
beats,  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  ;  the 
states  of  pregnancy  and  obesity,  the  efiects  of  artificial  food,  and 
of  the  activity  of  the  lactiferous  glands,  as  well  as  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  act  of  rumination,  generally  produce  such 

^  Double  pulse. 
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an  impFcssion  upon  the  nen^ous  system  as  to  caase  the  action 
of  the  heart  to  be  much  increased,  sncJi  increase  being  entirely 
consistent  with  a  state  of  peifect  health  in  an  animal  bo  cir- 
cumstanced. 

The  relation  between  the  pulse  and  respiratory  movementsy 
with  the  exception  above  mentioned,  is  genemlly  maintained 
where  the  j>iilse  and  respirations  are  naturally  accelerated,  as 
after  exercise;  but  in  disease  it  generally  ceases  to  exist 
In  many  diseases  accompanied  by  increased  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  the  acceleration  of  the  respiratory  movements  beara 
no  comparison  to  the  increased  number  of  the  pulsations,  and  in 
many  other  cases  the  respiration  may  be  very  rapid  without  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  the  pulsations ;  iu  some 
instances  the  pulse  may  actually  fall  below  its  normal  standard, 
whilst  the  respirations  are  increased* 

Tlie  natural  pulse  of  the  horse  beats  about  forty  times  a  minute, 
that  of  the  cow  about  from  forty  to  fifty,  with  the  exceptions 
already  mentioned,  and  the  pulse  of  the  dog  ranges  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred,  depending  upon  the  size  and  breed  of  the  animjoli 
and  the  pulse  of  Uie  sheep  from  seventy  to  eighty* 

The  frequency  of  the  pulsations,  and  the  regularity  and 
irregularity  of  their  succession,  depends  upon  the  heart,  and  the 
pulse  at  the  jaw  and  arm,  when  it  can  be  felt,  always  corre- 
6i3ond3  to  the  contraction  (systole)  of  the  ventricles,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  very  slight  interval  that  must  elapse  befure 
the  wave  of  blood  reaches  these  parts.  To  the  heart's  action 
must  also  be  referred  most  of  the  healthy  conditions  as  well  as 
many  of  the  pecuL*aritie3  in  disease ;  but  the  vital  condition  of 
the  arterial  system  is  not  without  its  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  pulse. 

The  arteries  are  gifted  with  a  certain  amount  of  vital  contrac- 
tility or  tone,  given  to  them  by  their  muscular  emit,  upon  which 
their  healthy  firmness  depends;  without  this  tone  they  become 
relaxed  and  flaccid,  yielding  readily  to  the  force  of  the  wave  of 
blood,  and  but  slowly  recovering  their  calibre  when  the  expand- 
ing wave  has  passed  onwards.  It  is  evident  that,  in  this  con- 
dition of  the  vessels,  a  portion  of  the  impulse  of  tlie  hearty 
which  is  expended  in  dilating  the  arteries,  is  not  restored  to  the 
blood  by  the  contraction  of  their  coats ;  the  impulse  being  thi] 
gradually  diminished  as  the  arterial  wave  pi-oceeds  on  its  con 
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tiie  pulse  l)ecomes  weak,  and  is  not  in  such  instances  to  be 
considered  a  proper  indication  of  the  cardiac  contraction.    The 
contaaction  may  be  strong  while  the  pulse  is  comparatively, 
feeble.     As  a  rule,  however,  except  in  valvular  incompetency  or 
muscular  d^eneration  of  the  heart,  there  is  a  general  corrcspon* 
deuce  between  the  cardiac  and  arterial  pulsations,  which  renders 
the  one  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  the  other.    The  quantity  of 
Uood  also  has  undoubtedly  some  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
pulse.    When  it  is  deficient,  the  pulse  is  likely  to  be  smaller  than 
natural    This  is  not  an  absolute  rule,  for  in  animals  which  may 
be  considered  to  be  in  a  plethoric  condition  the  pulse  is  some- 
times comparatively  smalL    A  modification  of  the  qtudity  of  the 
blood  affects  the  pulse,  and  this  is  most  especially  exemplified  in 
cases  of  blood  disease,  such  as  haBmo-albumenuria  and  purpura 
bemorrhagica,  where  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  pulse  is 
*•  double,"  "fluttering,"  or  « trembling." 

The  varieties  of  the  pulse  which  are  described  by  authors  as 
being  recognisable  by  the  touch  are — 
(1.)  As  regards  the  number  of  pulsations  within  a  given  time, 
the  pulse  is  said  to  be  frequent  or  infrequent,— i^n^&t^ 
fnquens,  pvisus  ranis. 
(2.)  As  regards  the  time  which  seems  to  be  occupied  by  each 
beat,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  quick  or  Aow,— pulsus  celer, 
pulsus  tardus, 
(3.)  As  regards  the  dilatability  of  the  artery  in  length  and 
breadth,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  large  or  BmaH,-— pulsus 
magnus^  pulsus  parvus. 
(4.)  As  regards  the  compressibility  of  the  artery,  the  pulse  is 
said  to  be  hard  or  soft, — pulsus  durvs,  pulsus  mollis.  ^ 

THE  SYMPTOMS  AFFORDED  BY  THE  PULSE. 

The  frequent  pulse — pulsus  frequens, — Frequency  of  the  pulse, 
or  its  number  in  a  given  time,  varies  slightly  within  the  limits 
of  heidth  in  animals  of  the  same  breed  and  similar  conformation, 
and  more  so  in  animals  of  different  breeds  and  temperaments. 
If  the  standard  in  the  horse  be  set  at  forty  beats  per  minute, 
it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  health  to  find  it  differ  ten 
beats  in  two  animals  differing  but  slightly  in  breed  and  con- 
figuration.     Thus,  one  may  have  a  pulse  of  thirty-five  and 

>  Dr.  BuRDON  Saitdibbov  :  Handbook  of  the  Sphygmograpk, 
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the  other  a  pulse  of  forty-five  per  minute,  and  toth  may  he  in  a 
state  of  most  perfect  health ;  but  a  diflerence  beyond  this  indi- 
cates some  degree  of  excitement^  or  some  amount  of  disease. 

A  frequent  pulse — say  a  pulse  above  fifty-five  per  minute — : 
the  horse  is  not  in  an   excited   state,    from   exercise  or  otln 
accountable  or  natural  cause,  indicates  a  fevered  condition, 
not  necessarily  an  increased  vigour  of  the  system ;  on  the  contrary^ 
a  very  frequent  pulse  is  generally  associated  with  extreme  pi 
stration  and  debility.     A  certain  quantity  of  bloo<l  is  requisii 
to  the  existence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body ;  and  when  thi 
heart  is  too  feeble  to  act  forcibly,  it  is  compelled  to  excessivi 
frequency  of  contraction  to  compensate  for  such  want  of  strengtl 
Excessive  evacuations  either  of  blood  or  of  any  of  the  secretions 
are  generally  attended  with  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

The  old  belief  that  "  bleeding  lowered  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,"  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  all  evacuations  in*^J 
crease  the  number  of  the  pulsations.  I  have  repeatedly  observed^B 
the  effects  of  bleeding  upon  a  healthy  animal,  and  found  that 
when  from  three  to  five  quarts  of  blood  have  been  withdrawn, 
the  pulse  has  increased  in  frequency  ten  to  twenty  beats  per 
minute ;  when  the  bleeding  has  been  pushed  beyond  tliia,  say  to 
the  extent  of  from  seven  to  ten  quarts,  the  pulsations  have  risen 
to  extreme  frequency — to  100,  120^  or  more  per  minute.  As  the 
pulse  increases  in  frequency  it  becomes  diminished  in  volum^J 
supporting  the  conclusion  that  a  pulse  is  small  in  proportion 
its  frequency. 

J%€  quick  piihe — fnds^ts  eeler. — ^Tlus  term  is  made  use  of  tol 
denote  that  condition  of  the  circulation   in  which  the  beait' 
accomplishes  its  contraction  almost  instantaneously.    The  terma 
quick  and  slow  have  been  objected  to  by  Sir  Thos  Watson,  as] 
over-refinements,  *'  simply  because  it  was  not  certain  what  waal 
meant  by  the  terms  by  those  writers  who  used  them,"  and  that 
it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  quality  of  quickness  or  celerity 
of  each  pulsation  could  be  truly  appreciated  by  the  finger.    But 
the  terms  are  now  revived,  for  the  qualities  which  they  ea 
ai'e  made  manifest  by  the  use  of  the  sphygmograph,  an  instm- ' 
ment  by  which  the  movements  of  the  artery  are  transferred  to_ 
paper,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  possible  to  measure  theif 
extent  and  relative  duration, — (See  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson's' 
Uandhook  of  tJu  ^ki^gvwgraph,) 
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jniVkne-ss  of  the  ptilse  differs  from   freqnency.      Qnioknpss 

to  the  time  occupied  |jy  each  beat  of  the  pulse,  wliilst 

[  frequency  has  refeTCiice  to  the  succession  of  the  pxilsations,     A 

I  frequent  puke  is  that  in  which  the  number  of  beats  is  greater 

]  thsLn  usual  in  a  given  time ;  a  qaick  pulse  is  that  in  which  each 

Vhmt  occupies  less  than  the  usual  tinie,  though  the  whole  number 

I  may  not  \m  much  increased.     Quickness  of  the  pulse  is  not 

so  difficult  to  appreciate  by  the  touch  in  the  larger  domestic 

animala  as  it  seems  to  be  in  man,  and  for  the  reason  that  the 

approach  to  frequency  and  qmckness  is  normally  mucb  greater 

in  man  than  in  the  horse  and  ox.      The  contrast,  therefore, 

between  abnormal  quickness  and  the  natural  condition  is  more 

tnanilest  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

Quickness  of  the  pulse  is  due  to  the   mode  in  which  the 

ventricles  contract,   and   always  indicates  irritation  and  little 

'i ;   the  heart  makes  a  quick,   short   contraction,   which 

much  from  the  somewhat  prolonged,  and  more  or  less 

fopcjble,  contraction  of  real  energy  and  excitement     The  ja-kiTi^ 

pulse  is  a  modification  of  tlie  quick  pulse,  and  is  characterised 

by  a  quick,  forcible  beat,  followed  by  a  sudden  abrupt  cessation. 

This  pulse  is  found  in  cases  where  the  nervous  irritability  is 

much  tncneaaed,  or  it  may  be  due  to  some  deOciency  in  the 

'  aortic  ralTea. 

Tk4  dow  piiUe— pulsus  tardus — or,  as  it  is  termed  by. Dr. 

Sanderaon,  the  long  pulse,  is  the  reverse  of  the  quick  pulse,  and 

[  indicates  a  prolonged  or  alow  contraction  of  the  cardiac  auricles. 

,  In   iiiflammatory  fever  the  pulse  was    formerly  described   as 

ens  vta^nus  ft  tder,   and  was  said  to  difler  from  that  of 

tiora^  which  was  described  as  magnus  ei  tardus, — distinctions 

fiprliich  arc  not  now  held  to  be  competent 

An  in/r^ueni  pulst — pulsus  varus. — This    kind   of   pulse  is 

i  atsociated  with  slowness,  and  indicates  disease  of  the  brain 

[(oompression),  a  disonlered  condition  of  the  digestive  apparatus, 

^atid  is  ofUrn  indicative  of  that  condition  of  the  system  manifested 

bjr  excessive  urination — folyuria.    In  degenerative  disease  of  the 

the  pulfle  is  often  more  infrequent  than  the  cardiac  con- 

[>iifl,  because  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  too  feeble  to  be 

I  transmitted  to  Uie  arteries. 

Th€   mtUual   relaticn  of  the  pulsations   may  refer  to   their 
succession,  their  comparative  duration,  and  their  strength.    In 
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all  these  respects  the  pulse  is  often  iire^lar,  and  the  goiirce  o| 
the  irregularity  is  to  be  found  in  a  deranged  or  delulitat 
action  of  the  heart  An  inia^mttiTig  pulm  is  that  in  which  a 
pulsation  is  occitsionally  omitted.  Tins  omission  may  he  regular, 
occurring  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  beats,  or  it  may  he 
irregularly  intennittent.  and  along  with  intennission  of  its  beats 
there  may  he  irregularity  in  its  tone,  volume,  &c.  For  example, 
several  heats  may  occur  in  rapid  succession;  these  may  be 
followed  by  others  at  long  intervals,  or  some  beats  may  be 
strong,  others  weak,  some  quick,  others  pmlonged ;  and  often 
several  run  on  successively  of  one  character,  to  be  followed  by 
more  or  less  of  another  character.  Occasionally  all  the^e 
irregularities^  or  most  of  them,  may  occur  in  the  same  subject. 
They  are  indicative  of  inifiortaut  functional  or  nerv^ous  disorder, 
or  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  An  intermitting  pulse  majJ 
often  be  observed  in  horses  presenting  aU  the  appearances  of 
perfect  health ;  indeed,  an  intermitting  pulse  is  very  commonly 
met  witli  in  the  cart-horses  of  this  city;  and,  reasoning  fnun  the 
frequency  of  indigestion,  and  the  nature  of  their  food,  one  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  irregularity  of  the  hearts 
action  is  due  to  some  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  WlieaJ 
these  animals  are  attacked  by  any  disease,  the  irregularity  o| 
the  pulse  frequently  disappears  for  a  time,  or  imtil  tlie  aaima 
is  restored  to  its  former  condition  of  apparent  health. 

The  volume  of  (he  j>«/s«  may  be  greater  tlum  usual,  in  w^hich 
case  it  is  said  to  be  lar^e — pulsus  vmgnn^,  or  it  may  be  le 
than  usual,  when  it  said  to  be  small — pnJt^m  parrtis.     Largenea 
or  fulness  of  the  pulse  may  depend  upon  general  plethom.  or  i 
prolonged  and  forcible  contraction  of  the  ventricles ;  to  a  certain 
extent  on  relaxation  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  on  obstruction  of 
the  capillaries,  without  diminished  power  of  the  heart     It  maj 
be  associateil  with  strength  or  with  fvcblcness  of  the  pulsations.     It 
is  important  not  to  confound  a  full  feeble  jndse  with  a  full  strong 
one.     Tlie  feeble  pidse  is  knowTi  by  the  weakness  of  tlie  impulse;,^ 
and  by  the  artery  yielding  to  the  pressm-e  of  the  finger.     In 
pulmonaiy  congestion  of  a  severe  character  the  artery  is  full,j 
and  the  pulsations  feeble.     This  has  been  caOed  tlte  "  opp*ess^ 
jml^.  of  pneumonia  **  by  vet-erinarians,  and  depends  upon  ex-J 
ccssivo  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  vessela     A  pulse  of  thi 
diameter  is  impn^ved  in  tone  by  a  moderate  abstraction  of  blc 
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77i€  ftfhle  puisi^,  if  associated  with  softness,  tlie  artery  yielil- 
ing  readily  to  tbe  finger,  indicates  general  or  cardiac  debility. 
It  is  sometluies  so  weak  as  to  give  one  the  idea  that  the  artery 
is  filled  with  air,  hence  it  has  been  called  the  gaseous  puke,  and 
is  not  unfrequent  in  an  anaimic  condition  of  the  hotly. 

The  small  pulse — -pulsus  parvus — may  result  from  aniemia;  from 
congestion  of  some  important  organ,  as  the  lungs  i  from  feeble  con- 
Iructiou  of  Uie  heart ;  or  from  great  tonicity  of  the  arterial  coats. 

The  hard  pulse — pulsus  durus — hardness  of  the  pulse,  is  that 

f  property  by  which  the  artery  resists  compression,  aud  results 
Ixom  contraction  of  tlie  muscular  coat  of  the  arterial  walls,  Hard- 
DMI  of  tlie  pulse  is  often  associated  with  smallness — pulsus 
duTus  d  parvus ;  it  is  then  termed  corded,  wiry,  or  thready,  and 
tliis  condition  is  often  met  witli  in  the  earlier  stages  of  inflam- 
matory disease,  particularly  during  the  rigor — in  endocarditis, 
and  in  dangerous  inflammations  of  serous  membmnes — imd, 
i*xperimenliilly,  tbe  thready  puUe  has  lieen  produced  by  division 
of  the  pneu mo-gastric  nerves. 

Dr.  Sanderson  describes  this  pulse  as  follows  :^ — "^Yhen  the 
pulfie  is  small  and  hard,  as  during  the  rigor  at  the  outset  of 
acute  diseases,  and  in  certain  dangerous  fonns  of  cartlitis,  tlie 
expansion  of  the  radial  arter}^  is  sndden  and  of  short  duration ; 
the  suddenness  of  tlie  movement  not  depeudiug  upon  the 
mpidity  with  which  the  arteries  empty  themselves  by  the 
capillaries,  but  on  the  violence  with  wliich  the  heart  itself  con- 
tracts. In  tliis  form  of  pulse  tliere  is  no  second  beat  The 
explanation  is  clear:  the  diffei^nce  between  the  arterial  and 
venotis  pre^ssure  is  so  cousidenible,  and  the  range  of  viiriation 
in  the  peripheral  arteries  so  limited,  that  no  perceptible  diastolic 
netaidation  takes  place  in  the  capillaries,  and  consequently  no 
nd  expansion." 

m  hard  pulse  is  seldom  associated  with  largeness ;  the 
ftppmach  to  the  hard  full  pulse — pulsus  muf/nusrt  durns — 
■ong  full  pulse  of  lamimtis.  It  may,  however,  deiiend 
upon  hy]»ertMphy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heail,  and  Im  pre- 
mnt  indeijcndently  of  any  inHammatory  disease.  When  the 
piilae  18  very  hard,  the  lateml  displacement  of  the  submaxillary 
artery  is  very  appunsnt;  it  is  then  called  by  veterinarians  a  hard 
rDlling  ptdsew 
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Hard  pulse. 


Hard  and  iarig  pulse  of  hypertruphy  of  kf t  ventricJe. 

The  soft  jnilse. — Of  this  kind  of  pulse  several  varieties  are 
described.  In  tlie  small  soft  pulse,  towards  the  close  of  pr 
gressive  exhaustive  diaetoses,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  slight^ 
the  tension  of  the  arteries  diminislied^  and  the  volume  of  blc 
smalL  In  some  cases  of  anaemia,  Iiowever,  or  of  slow  action  o| 
the  heart,  or  of  great  relaxation  of  the  arterial  coats,  or  of  the 
conditions  combined,  there  may  be  a  soft  fuE  yet  feeble  pulse 
It  is  readily  known  by  the  feebleness  of  the  impulse,  and  by  the' 
arter}^  yi<4din«x  readily  to  pressure. 


^              ^--J                  ^^U                 ^-^-^' 

iSoft  IiafcUrul  puliie. 

J  V  J  vj  V^' J  V^-J  '■ 

AJ. 

Soft  frequent  pul«©  of  mild  feror. 

iaoft  fnetjutrnt  pulM  of  imtative  fever. 
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The  douhie  puise, — Tliis  pulse  is  occasionally  present  in 
'liaieiiio-allniinenuria  (red  water)  in  cows,  and  in  pm-pura  in  the 
horse*  It  denotes^  according  to  Dr,  Sanderson,  tliat  condition 
of  Uie  circulation  in  whicli  arterial  pressure  is  diminished,  wliile 
the  venous  is  increased,  and  that  the  capillary  current,  instead  of 
l»eing  constant  in  its  rate  of  movement,  is  markedly  accelerated 
during  the  diastole,  and  retarded  during  the  diastolic  inter\'al. 
In  the  undulatory  douhle  pulse  of  tyj^hus,  says  Dr,  Sanderson,  tlie 
inteoBity  and  suddenness  of  the  second  expansion  appears  nearly 
as  great  aa  the  first ;  the  explanation  being,  that  in  this  cou- 
dittOD  the  contractions  of  the  heart  are  extremely  feeble,  the 
nrterial  pressure  being  so  low  that  the  progressive  movement  of 
the  blood  ceases  entirely  in  the  capillaries  during  the  diitstolic 
interval, 

T7i€  drtngth  of  the  puhe  depends  chiefly  upon  the  force  with 
whicli  the  ventricles  contract ;  in  some  measure  upon  the  tonicity 
of  the  arteries,  and  upon  the  volume  of  the  blood.  In  order  to  have 
E  stioQg  pube  there  must  be  vigour  of  impulse,  steady  resistance 
la  pressure,  and  a  certain  degree  of  fulness.  There  may  be  a 
shmp,  forcible  beat ;  but  if  this  ia  not  sustained  by  a  certain 
amount  of  subsequent  pressure,  it  indicates  irritation  rather 
than  energj\  A  very  contracted  pulse,  however  sharp  the 
j  impulse,  cannot  be  called  a  strong  one,  A  strong  pulse  is 
Bidered  a  sign  of  a  sthenic  or  vigorous  state  of  the  system* 
it  is  not  invariably  so,  for  h}-'^ertrophy  of  the  heart  will 
give  strength  to  the  pulse,  even  though  the  general  powers 
of  the  animal  be  weak. 

Wmknt^  of  the  pidne. — In  order  to  have  a  weak  pulse  it  is 

esfiential  tliat  the  impulse  be  slight,  the  tonicity  of  the  arteries 

diminished,  and  the  volume  small.     In  some  causes,  however,  it 

will  be  found,  if  there  be  a  slow  action  of  the  heart,  or  great 

n&laxation  of  the  arterial  coats,  that  there  will  be  a  full,  and  at 

''  16  time  a  feeble  pulsa     It  is  important  not  to  confound 

h  Strength. 

Ths  venous  pulse, — Pulsation  of  the  veins  is  often  seen  in 

|tll6   jugulars  of    the    ox,  especially  during  rumination,  and 

i  to  be  quite  compatible  with  health.     If  the  head  or  neck 

liit  the  horse  be  extended,  there  will  generally  lie  an  appearance 

lof  a  jugular  pulse,     Tliis.  however,  arises  from  the  beating  of  tlie 

which  is  made  visible  by  the  parts  being  tensely 
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drawn  and  preased  togetlier.    "VVTien  a  true  venous  pulse  existal 
independent  of  heart  disease,  it  ia  due  to  the  veins  tilling  wheit I 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart  contract,  and  the  sudden  closing  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.     It  is  supposed  that  there  isl 
no  actual  refiux  of  blood,  but  a  sudden  arrestment  of  its  flow 
into  the  right  ventricle. 

In  some  forms  of  heart  disease  the  jugular  pulse  becomes  a . 
diagnostic  symptom. — (See  Diseases  of  tlu  HeurL) 


SYMPTOMS   CONNECTED   WITH   THE   RESPIRATORY  rDNCTI0N3* 

The  respiratory  movements  may  be  quickened,  difficult  or 
laborious,  wheezing,  roaring,  stertorous^  spjismodic  or  convulsive,! 
irregular,  slow,  tbonicic  or  abdominal;  and  be  attended  wit 
such  signs  as  sneezing,  coughing,  sighing,  or  yawning.  The 
breath  may  be  hot,  as  in  pneumonia,  fever,  &c.,  and  cool  or  oold^j 
as  in  case^  of  great  prostration;  foetid,  as  in  gangrene  and 
abscesses  of  the  lungs,  or  in  nasal  gleet  arising  from  diseascifl 
bonCv^  or  teetk  The  matters  discharged  from  the  air  passageaJ 
are  also  signs  of  great  value,  as  blood,  pus,  mucus,  or  a  mixture| 
of  all  of  them, 

(a,)  Quukened  hreathing, — Eapidity  of  the  respiratory  move-1 
ments,  although  present  in  many  diseases,  is  easily  produced  by 
any  cause  which  accelerates  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  ia 
generaUy  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  the   circulation,  and^ 
the  corresponding  need  of  change  in  the  blood.     Thus,  exe 
which  accelerates  the  cu'culation  and  changes  of  the  blood, 
augments  the  I'cspimtory  movements. 

(5.)  Difficulty  of  respiration  (dyspucea)  is  a  prominent  symptom 
of  disease,  and  may  depend  upon  various  causes.  In  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  or  pleurisy,  there  are  many  circumstances  inl 
operation  wliich  impede  the  respiratory  movements — as  pain,  or 
exudation  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs  or  cavity  of  the  chest, 
which  mechanically  resists  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lunf] 
Diseases  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  by  diminisliing  their  calibre, 
are  generally  associated  with  extreme  dyspncea,  and  with  sound 
such  as  roaring  or  whistUng,  which  fui'uish  pathognomonic  sig 
of  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Difhculty  of  breatliiug,  wlien  not  accompanied  by  certain 
sounds  detectable  by  auscultation,  if  not  suiJicicntly  \ 


at  a  slight  distance  from  the  animal,  k  not,  however,  to  be 
led  as  symptomatic  of  disease  of  tlie  respiratory  organs 
only,  for  in  many  acute  diseases  the  breathing  not  only  becomes 
<i      '        '!,  but  laboured  and  difficult  to  an  extreme  degree. 

^li  brexUhing  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of 
iinportsjice,  not  only  as  being  diagnostic  of  certain  diseases,  but 
ts  indicar:  .o  altemtions  in  the  condition  of  the  blood  or 

in   tiie    Ti  .   of  tlie   nervous   system.     Diseases   are   also 

seriously  aggravated,  and  a  tendency  to  a  fatal  termination, 
owing  to  the  non>oxidation  of  the  blood,  is  augmented  by  difficult 
breathing. 

(c)  Siaiorovs  breathing  (Snoring). — Tliis  arises  from  a  relaxed 
itAte  of  the  velum  palati,  and  is  a  sjanptom  of  brain  disease.  So 
long  as  tlje  respiratt»ry  movements  are  strong  and  fi^quent,  it 
does  not  indicate  immediate  danger,  but  when  the  respiratory 
powetTs  are  impaired,  the  movement-s  slow — ^that  of  inspiration 
delayed,  and  then  performed  with  a  sudden  noise  and  a  jerking 
effort,  and  the  susceptibility  to  outwanl  impressions  diminished 
orous  breathing  is  a  symptom  of  the  near  approacli  of 
Snoring^  so  oonunon  an  accomplishment  in  tlie  human 
:  during  sleep,  is  but  rarely  so  in  the  lower  animals, 
(dJ)  Abdomijtal  hreathiiuj,  or  respiratory  movements  performed 
with  Uio  ribs  fixed  as  much  as  possible,  owing  to  pain  or 
uechanical  obstruction  in  tlje  chest,  is  a  symptom  of  pleurisy, 
bydro-thorax,  and  pleurodynia. 

(e.)  Thoracic  breathing  is  that  in  which  tlie  abdominal 
Dioacles  are  prevented  from  participating  to  their  natuml  extent 
in  the  performance  of  the  I'espiratory  movements.  This  condi- 
tion is  dependent  upon  abdominal  tumours  of  gi-eat  magnitude, 
ascites,  t^nnjuinitis,  or  acute  abilominal-— peritoneal — pain, 

(/.)  Jrrapular  brcaihinf/  is  that  condition  w  here  thei'e  is  a  want 
of  han»ooious  correspondence  between  the  inspiratory  and 
expimlory  movements,  and  is  seen  in  the  disease  w  hich  is  com- 
mOD^j  known  as  "  br«>ken  wind."  The  inspiratory  movement  in 
itiia  affection  is  performed  quickly  and  with  a  jerky  eflbrt,  whilst 
tbo  expirati^ry  is  perfomicd  slowly  and  with  a  double  action, 
mora  particularly  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Inegular  breath- 
ing often  becomes  spasmodic  or  convulsive  during  the  paroxysms 
of  llio  disease. — (See  Broken  IVind.) 

Of  the  phenomena  and  sounds  which  attend  the  respimtory 
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f imctioDS  besides  those  alrt^ady  mentioDetl,  the  act  of  coughiBg 
and  the  varieties  of  eotigh  deniaiid  our  careful  attention. 

A  cough  is  a  violent  spasmodic  action,  and  the  sound  is  pro* 
duced  by  a  sudden  aud  forcible  expiration,  preceded  by  a  Una 
dasure  of  the  glottis ;  and  is  for  the  most  part  an  involuntary 
i^ffort  to  remove  some  source  of  irritation  from  the  lungs,  trachea, 
ur  lar}Tix, 

Tlie  varieties  of  cough  which  are  met  with  in  veterinary 
practice  are  denominated  moist,  dry.  short,  hacking,  violent, 
spasmodic,  the  broken-winded  cough,  and  the  cough  of  the  i-otuvr. 

Th^  mmst  cmajh  attends  cattarrh,  bronchitis,  and  other  diseitses 
where  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  air  passages  is 
increased. 

Tlhe  dry  cmiQh  indicates  a  non-secretory  condition  of  the  air 
passages,  and  is  usually  present  during  the  early  stages  of 
catarrhal  affections.  In  pleurisy  the  dry  cough  remains  tlu'ough* 
out  the  disease  \  it  is  also  painful,  short,  and  hacking,  from  the 
jmin  which  the  forcible  expiratory  movement  causes  the  animal 
to  feel  Tlie  dry  cough  has  several  modifications  from  that  of 
broken  wind,  where  it  is  a  miserable  apology  for  a  cuugli,  to  the 
loud  paroxysmal  cough,  caused  by  the  in-itation  of  teething,  and 
whicli  may  be  properly  named  the  dental  cough,  and  the  hollow, 
sepulchral  cough  of  the  roarer.  Cough  does  not  always  arise 
from  direct  irritation  of  the  air  passages,  lungs,  or  pleura,  for  ' 
often  find  an  annual  coughs  when  sullering  from  indigesUoH 
worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  diseases  of  the  liver,  &c  The 
B}Tnpathetic  coughs  are  alwaj's  characterised  by  dryness. 


THE  SYJrPTOMS  AFFORDED  BY  THE  SECRETIONS. 

The  secretions  maybe  either  diminished,  increased,  or  perve 
In  the  early  stages  of  infiammatory  disease  of  a  secretory  or 
it  secretory  function  becomes  diminished.      Thus,  in  the 
stages  of  pleurisy  the  surfaces  of  the  serous  membrane  are  i 
and  rub  against  each  other,  produciug  the  "  friction  sound;"  bu 
as  tlie  disease  advances  some  of  the  natuml  fluid  secretion  i 
the  membrane,  along  with  a  quantity  of  inflammatory  produc 
in  a  fluid  stat^,  is  thrown  out,  and  tlie  surface,  which  wjis  dr 
l»ecomes  unnaturally  moist.     The  same  cbatiges  occur  when 
mucous  membrane  or  a  gland  is  inflamed.     In  the  febrile  state 
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crasionally  a  diminution  of  all  the  secretioTis,  but  this 
antiinie  for  a  short  time,  as  some  partieuhir  or^^im,  the 
bowels,  kidneys,  or  skin,  is  excited  to  mcreased  action  by  the 
presence  of  effete  materials  in  the  blood,  and  its  secretion  thus 
increttsed,  while  those  of  the  rest  are  diminished.  General 
tnereftse  of  the  secretions  is  scarcely  possible,  and  much  more 
freqaently  the  increase,  like  the  diminution,  is  confined  to  one 
or  more  secretory  organs,  Exc^essive  and  exhaustve  seei-etions 
jLie  termed  colliquatim* 

PefTfrnon  of  the  secretan/  fundton^  is  characterised  by  an 
iteration  in  the  character  of  the  secreted  materials.  Tlie  pro- 
ducts of  secretion  are  sometimes  wholly  chanfTed  in  character 
from  those  of  tlie  same  organ  in  health,  becoming  excessively 
itntant^  and  yielding  evidence  to  chemical  re-agents  of  the 
proseuce  of  new  constituents.  In  Sf^me  instances,  again,  one 
ory  organ  will  perform  the  function  of  another,  as  when 
matters  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys  when  the  liver 
to  act 


OTMFTOMS  BELOXCrSTr  TO  THE  CALOBIFIC  FUKCTIOXS. 

Tht  animal  body  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  bear  great 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  be  yet  in  itself  never  greatly 
or  below  tlie  mean  standard  of  health — never  greatly 
and  never  much  below,  until  vitality  has  ceased,  or  has 
been  BO  far  reduced  as  to  have  surrendered  the  body  to  the 
opeatitm  of  surrounding  influences. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  body  in  tliose  internal  parts 
which  are  most  easily  accessible — as  the  mouth  and  rectum— 
nj  be  estimat^nl  at  from  99**  to  102**  F.  In  thirty-four  healthy 
,  all  under  the  same  conditions,  the  temperature  was  found 
to  be  under  lOr  in  ten;  102  2^  in  one;  and  101'2**  to  lOlS"  in 
twftftty-one.  In  young  animals  the  temperature  is  commonly 
about  102^  but  in  very  old  ones  I  have  seen  it  as  low  as  96°. 
Hie  external  parts  of  the  body  become  lowered  in  temperature 
the  farther  they  are  removed  from  the  centre,  and  are  liable  to 
moch  variation  fnnn  the  state  of  the  suiTounding  atmosphere. 

Hit  meUiinl  of  ascertaining  the  temi^eiature  of  the  body  in  the 
lower  animal^  is  by  introiiucing  a  properly  registered  thermometer 
inta  the  tectum.    The  practice  of  thus  measuring  the  changes  of 
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tlie  temperature  of  the  animal  body  has  now  made  progress  in 
veterinary  medicine,  and  is  considered  of  great  importance  as  an 
aid  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  It  has  been  advocated  by  dini- 
cal  teachers  since  1754,  when  Antonins  de  Haen,  of  the  Hospital 
of  Vienna,  impressed  his  pupils  with  the  necessity  of  attendinj 
to  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  disease,  as  measured  by  a  tiiet' 
mometer,  instead  of  being  judged  by  the  hand.  He  showed  thai 
even  in  the  cold  stage  of  ague,  with  the  teeth  chattering  and  the 
body  shivering,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  rapidly  lisiiig 
although  the  pallid  skin  may  be  cooler  than  usual,  its  suppljr 
of  blood  being  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  its  vessels. 

Tlie  production  of  animal  heat  is  due  to  certain  chemical  and 
vital  changes,  which  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  body; 
and  consist  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  pulmonary 
capillaries,  the  combination  of  that  oxygen  with  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  animal  tissues,  and 
from  certain  elements  of  the  food  which  have  not  been  converted 
into  tissue.  This  combination  of  oxygen,  or  oxidation,  not  only 
takes  place  in  the  blood,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fluid 
tissue,  but  in  the  tissue  cells  of  aU  parts  of  the  body,  the  animal 
heat  being  thus  maintained  by  the  natural  changes  which  are 
essential  to  a  healthy  condition. 

Tlie  oxidation  and  natural  decay  of  the  tissues,  the  process  by 
which  they  are  rendered  fluid  and  fitted  for  absorption,  has 
been  termed  the  secondary  digestion,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Bennett : — "  Growth  having  been  eflected,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
particles  of  the  tissues  wliich  have  fulfilled  their  function  and 
are  worn  out  should  be  removed  to  give  place  to  new  ones. 
This  constitutes  the  so-called  secondary  digestiony — that  is,  in  the 
same  way  that  a  piece  of  food,  say  flesh,  is  broken  down, 
rendered  molecular  and  fluid,  and  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  to 
add  bulk  to  the  frame,  so  is  our  own  living  flesh  constantly 
breaking  down,  rendered  molecular  and  fluid,  and  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  to  be  finally  thrown  out  of  the  system.  Thus  the  blood 
receives  matter  from  two  sources,  the  primary  and  secondary 
digestions ;  and  is  continually  giving  off  matter  in  two  directions, 
one  to  build  up  the  tissues  and  form  the  secretions,  the  other 
to  produce  the  excretions." — (Bennett's  Clinical  Lectures.) 

In  many  diseases  this  secondary  digestion  or  metamorphosis 
of  tissues,  which  is  mainly  due  to  their  oxidation,  is  abnormally 
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and  the  animal  heat  unnaturally  elevated,  and  if  cou- 
for  some  time,  indicates  the  exisD?nce  of  the  febrile  con- 
dition. The  tissues  are  rapidly  consumed,  the  blood  becomes 
dialled  with  the  effete  f»roducU  resulting  from  the  metamorphosis; 
the  apf>etit*c;  V>eiii;^  at  the  same  time  impaired,  the  animal  becomes 
more  or  less  mpidly  emaciated,  and  if  the  abnormal  process  be 
not  arresteti,  naturally  or  otherwise,  finally  dies. 

Tlie  det4*rminatiou  of  ahnormul  heat  in  disease  has  a  very 
great  importance,  and  to  detract  it  practitioners  have  been 
ill  the  habit  of  placing  their  hand  to  the  skin,  and  their  fingers 
within  tJie  mouth  of  the  patient;  but  tlie  method  of  measuring 
the  heat  by  the  thermometer  holds  a  higlily  important  posi- 
tiim,  not  only  in  cases  of  illness  where  the  symptoms  are 
apparent,  but  more  particularly  in  the  incubative  stages  of 
stich  diseases  as  glanders,  pleuro-pneumonia-bovina,  rinderpest, 
and  other  contagious  or  infectious  ailments.  Here  the  early 
feeognition  of  disease  plays  an  ijiiportant  part  in  preventing 
the  development  and  propagation  of  such  maladies,  and 
dupends  maeh  uix>n  the  use  of  a  delicate  tliermometer,  "Wlien 
an  outbreak  of  such  diseases  as  pleuro-pneuraonia-bovina  or 
dfirs  occurs,  it  is  very  possible  that  out  of  a  large  herd 
cattle  or  stud  of  horses  but  one  or  two  may  present  any 
appreciable  signs  of  disease,  all  the  rest  remaining  apparently 
Iiealtby ;  but  although  they  may  not  present  any  signs  of  disease, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  not  tainted  with  the  malady  in 
its  ixumbative  stage.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
devatioQ  of  temperature  is  diagnostic  of  any  particular  disease ; 
it  merely  indicates  the  febrile  condition,  wliich  of  itself  may  be 
due  to  a  great  variety  of  causes,  external  and  internal,  specific 
and  non-apecific.  Some  practitioners  are  so  expert  as  to  diagnose 
^efrea  the  incubative  stages  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  by  placing  their 
^Hpng^v  in  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  and,  from  the  elevated 
^Ht  '        ?o  felt^  be  able  at  once  Uy  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 

H^v  if  the  animal  being  affected,  provided  fdways  that 

f      the  «i  'liis  already  attacked  others  in  the  herd.     If  it  be 

'  this  by  the  mere  touch,  how  much  more  certain 
ry  will  it  be,  by  means  of  a  delicate  instrument,  to 
ihe  degrees  of  temperature,  and  give  an  opinion  based 
'-:^ions  derived  from  an  exact  admeasurement 

-;  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  two  contagious  diseases 
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which  the  veterinaTian  is  most  likely  to  be  asked  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  upon,  now  that  rinderpest  is  so  safely  guarded,  the 
examination  of  all  the  animals  which  hare  been  herded  or  stalled 
with  those  labouring  under  this  disease  should  be  systematically 
made,  and  all  those  presenting  an  elevation  of  temperature  ol 
from  two  to  three  d^rees  should  at  once  be  isolated,  and  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  until  time  proves  whether  they  are 
suffering  from  the  malady  or  not  Nothing  can  be  lost  by  this, 
but  much  may  be  gained,  the  most  important  gain  being  the 
destruction  of  the  centres  of  contagion,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  remaining  stud  or  herd ;  for  when  an  animal  is  kept  mixed 
with  otheis  until  the  disease  be  more  fully  developed,  it  remains 
there  as  a  generator  of  contagious  material,  and  thus  propagates 
the  disease  over  the  whole  number. 

The  best  thermometer  for  the  purpose  is  a  straight  instrument 
with  a  roistered  index.  Such  an  instrument  can  be  removed 
and  read  when  convenient,  for  the  index,  being  fixed  in  the 
stem,  will  denote  the  height  to  which  the  column  of  mercury 
has  been  raised.  I  find  it  desirable  to  keep  the  instrument 
in  the  rectum  for  about  three  minutes,  and  to  make  two  obser- 
^'ations,  and  if  the  two  observations  correspond,  to  lemaiu 
satisfied  with  its  correctness.  The  pocket  thermometer  invented 
by  Professor  Brown  is  very  convenient  and  handy,  and  is  specially 
recommended  to  the  veterinarian. 


CHAPTER    V. 
PATHOLOGY— am/wwed: 

MOEBID  ELEMENTARY  PRODUCTS— COMPLEX  VITAL 
PROCESSES  WHOSE  PHENOMENA  CONSTITUTE 
DISEASE 

The  eflTects  of  disease,  when  they  can  be  rendered  obvious  by 
dissections,  by  the  application  of  various  instruments,  such  as 
the  microscope,  and  of  chemical  re-agents,  are  found  to  consist 
for  the  most  part  of — 

1.  Transformations  in  the  elementary  textures  of  the  body 
generally,  and  altered  conditions  of  the  fluids. 

2.  The  presence  of  new  formations  foreign  to  the  normal 
condition  of  an  organ  or  system  of  organs. 

3.  Change  in  the  position  or  form  of  some  of  the  organs  or 
parts  of  organs. 

4.  Deposits  in  and  around  the  elementary  parts  of  tissues, 
or  changes  of  a  degenerative  or  retrograde  kind  in  them.  (See 
Aitken's  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,) 

Anatomical  investigations  of  morbid  parts,  conducted  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  other  instruments  of  research, 
show  that  the  material  of  which  their  substance  is  made  up  is 
of  very  various  structure,  sometimes  combined  in  forms  of  one 
kind  throughout,  and  sometimes  varied  by  the  development 
and  combination  of  many  elementary  forms,  more  or  less  solid, 
soft,  or  fluid. 

An  analysis  of  the  morbid  material^  carried  as  far  as 
scientific  means  at  present  enable  us,  shows  that  the  elemen- 
tary conditions  in  which  morbid  products  are  found  may  be 
described  as  follows : — 

1.  Fluid  matter  and  hyaline  substance,  more  or  less  soft 
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L  Smziii  ^isnsxzszT  iiaa  of  Tziie  natnze  of  deposits,  soi 
Tmt*s  ic  k  ^Tit*nl  3r  fTMTrgTurfi*  ciiazacter;  e^.  (a.)  an 
cgj-.h^  iTKTTi'rti ;   1^  (sv^olliae  scroctmes  in  a  grant 

Z.  Scuwie  cm  ■iTTCTT^ed  rpaf^nits  cipaNe  of  growth;  e^.  i 

gnz.ilt!4:    X   yvmyiaii  cocpascles;   (e.)  simple  ce 

•L    i':resL 

TIr  t^:ii:$  Azceoazinis  laii  coiuEcioeb  wiiich  these  sim 

i\r:z*  zziij  AffiTTT.e  in  ^nseftsii^  as  w^  as  the  functional  sts 

iriiL  wifiiiL  cbey  a7&  frsciensly  sasoc&ijted,  lead  to  a  fart 

Kzn:zea:st^n  md  ahssScazkai  of  m»jrbid  danentazy  produ< 

aa  wcH  *i  of  nujce  ecmpLex  d^eftse  piiKiesges,  as  fadow. 


L  Ezadaiumi  wurt  or  ba  «j^,  utmi-jtitid  arjlMid,  and  fart 

'a.^  Genninal  pla^dc  and  foimed  material,  which  has  soi 
trmpg  been  called  liai^iw^y  coa^abk  Ij/mph^false  nu 
hrajUj  OTjibrisi,  as  seen  adhering  to  free  snrfaoesL 

1.^  Aqueons  maner,  as  seen  in  the  morfaki  state  tenned  <fro{ 
and  CEdema  of  pAit& 

V  ^  Gaseous  exudations,  as  seen  in  the  Tarioos  forms  of  pn 
...  matKois. 

IL  Ejcudaiiaiis  mare  or  legs  amsdidatedy  and  consisiing  of— 

^a,y  Molecular  or  grannlar  material  from  ^i^th  of  a  line 
:  an  immeasurably  small  size,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 

simple  forms  of — 
[  (1.^  Fatty  molecules  of  grannies. 

11  I  (2.)  Forms  of  an  organic  kind  capable  of  growth,  f 

'  invariably  taking  origin   from  a  pre-exist 

structure. 
(3.)  Deposits  of  an  inorganic  kind,  generally  calc 

eous  salts. 
(4.)  Pigment  granules. 
(6.)  Coagulable  compounds,  resisting  the  action  of  most 
agents,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  elements  of  tubep 
scrofula,  oleo-albuminous  formations, 
^jcudations  of  a  transitional  nature,  organised,  capable 
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growth,  which  may  become  vascular,  growing  from  pre- 
existing structures,  and  composed  of — 

(1.)  Consolidated  homogeneous  material,  passing  to 

(2.)  A  fibrilloid  arrangement  of  the  molecular  or  granular 
particles  composing  connective  substance,  and  a  subse- 
quent  formation  of  fibres  in  it  or  from  it. 

(3.)  The  formation  of  pyoid  cells,  and  of  fibro-plastic  or 
connective  tissue  cells,  passing  into  fusiform  cells  and 
fibres  as  the  material  becomes  consolidated 

(4.)  The  formation  or  exudation  of  fluid  matter  holding 
pus,  or  other  more  compound  cells. 

III.  Growths  and  exudations  of  a  more  or  less  specific  kind. 

(a.)  Lymph  of  small-pox  and  cow-pox. 

(i.)  Matter  of  glanders,  malignant  pustule,  and  of  the 

plague, 
(c.)   Fluids  of  infecting  chancre,  and  of  some  forms  of 

secondary  syphilitic  lesions, 
(rf.)  Material  of  tubercle  and  scrofula, 
(f .)   Material  of  cancer. 

(/.)  Growth  of  Peyer's  glands  during  typhoid  fever. 
(g.)  The  growth  of  Peyer's  glands  in  cases  of  cholei-a. 
(A.)  Melanotic  or  pigmentary  germs. 

IV.  Material  of  a  complex  kind, 

(a.)  Media  of  repair  and  reproduction  of  injured  or  lost 
parts — substance  of  granulations  and  cicatrices. 
(k)  Hypertrophy  of  parts, 
r  X  m  f  Innocent, 

(c.)  Tumours,  |  Malignant. 

(rf.)  Concretions. 

V.  Parasitic  formations. 

VI.  Organic  germs — such  as  Ba^dlli. 

COMPLEX  VTIAL  PROCESSES  WHOSE  PHENOMENA,  MORE  OR  LESS 
COMBINED,  CONSTITUTE  DISEASE. 

(1.)  Fever — Pyrexia.  (5.)  Depression. 

(2.)  Inflammation.  (6.)  Atrophy. 

(3.)  Irritation.  (7.)  Degeneration. 

(4.)  CongestioiL 

E 
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Sucli  a  classiiicatioTi  as  the  above  is  merely  iiitendal  to  \mn<* 
Ijefore  the  student  at  a  glance  the  variety  of  morbid  material 
wliich  is  concerned  in  the  expression  of  many  of  these  phenomena 
seen  iii  the  course  of  disease,  the  distinctions  made  being  mainly 
leased  on  structimil  analysis. — ^(iViTKEN*s  JScieiice  and  Practice  o/i 
Mt'flwiju.) 

It  was  formerly  a  niucli  debated  question  whether  diseases 
had  their  principal  seat  in  tlie  flnids  or  solids  of  the  body.  At  the 
present  time  the  purely  solidist,  as  well  as  the  purely  humoral 
principles,  may  be.  said  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  and  we  can 
only  wonder  how  men  could  have  advocated  exclusively  one 
view  or  the  other,  and  refused  Lo  uUliw  that  both  solids  and  fluids 
had  their  shai^  in  the  production  of  morbid  phenomena.  That 
many  diseases  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  morbid  material  1 
in  the  blood,  wliich  of  itself  is  perhaps  the  first  Uj  be  modified, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  tissue  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  various 
pathological  processes  which  constitute  disease.  In  pleuro- 
pneumonia contagiosa,  for  example,  the  blood  ia  undoubtedly  the 
recipient  of  the  contagium ;  but  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose 
tbat  the  operation  of  the  morbid  material  was  confined  to  the 
blood  alone,  and  that  the  exudation  found  on  the  pleura  and  in  the 
iNireneliyma  of  the  lungs  was  a  mere  precipitation  of  a  product 
formed  within  the  blood-vessels.  In  reality,  the  i^oison,  though 
taken  by  the  bkwjd  to  aU  pirts  of  the  animal  frame,  is  limited 
in  its  effects  to  the  tissues  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  and,  like  a 
medicine  which  has  special  affinities,  passes  harmlessly  over  all 
the  other  organs  and  structures  of  the  body.  In  such  an 
instance  the  blood  contains  the  cause  of  the  disease,  whilst  the 
solids  of  the  parts  affected  are  the  seats  of  the  diseased  processes. 
So  it  may  truly  l>e  said  that  both  fluids  and  sohds  are  ahke  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  that  they  ai-e  mutually  dependent  one  upon 
the  other,  that  the  sohds  are  almost  of  necessity  liable  to  be 
affected  l>y  the  fluids,  and  the  fluids  by  the  solids. 

In  some  diseases  it  is  found  impossible,  with  the  aid  of  the  most 
exact  instmments,  to  detect  any  struettiral  change,  or  the  presence 
of  imy  of  the  loorljjd  products  alrendy  enumerated.  Such  diseases 
are  tenned  funriional,  whilst  those  in  which  an  altemtion  of  the 
part  can  be  det4?cted  are  caUed  structural  or  organic  diseases. 

Functional  derangement  is  undoubtedly  due  to  an  altemtion 
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in  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  and  is  a  condition  which  cannot 
exist  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  occurrence  of  an  organic 
or  structural  change.  The  most  familiar  functional  derange* 
ments  are  the  conditions  of  increased  sensitiveness,  irritability, 
and  contractility  of  muscular  tissue,  and  tonicity,  which  is  a 
modification  of  contractility, — ^termed  passive,  in  opposition  to 
active  contractility,  by  Mr.  Bowman.  Of  excessive  contractility 
we  have  examples  in  spasmodic  colic  and  in  chorea,  where  the 
contractions  are  sudden,  and  alternate  with  sudden  relaxations. 
Contractions  of  this  kind  are  termed  clonic  spasms ;  and  of  exces- 
sive tonicity,  or  taaic  spasms,  we  have  examples  in  the  arteries, 
when  the  pulse  indicates  a  hard,  unyielding  condition  of  the 
arterial  walls ;  in  cramp  of  some  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and, 
in  an  extreme  degree,  in  tetanus. 

Opposed  to  the  above  conditions  we  have  loss  of  sensibility 
anaesUiesia^  and  paralysis. 


CBEAPTEK   TL 
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-irHIFHT  A3Z  Z£iI23ZaAr5:S5  OF  TISSUE. 

Ar3s:PHT  incoes  x  -yasrrn*!  m  x  jiuz.  jrymg  firom  a  dunina- 
^a  zi  -fie  SlZb  ir  1  itfj7»&%  izL  ^rne  iinrnjer  of  the  tiasae 
ritqnrr:?  :t  tuiiJi  "iiiiL  5«r:  is  .•tjiiiDoseii  Aaophr  of  the 
jjim.il  fCTii^rxTt  c  1  pur^  nnij  ^li;  auice  winniziC  Any  apparent 
izzLzi::r:*:a.  icr  31117  :e  ^:oc!KVnc  :fv»a  wici  jzl  izKxease  in  size. 
T!i:i?.  liie  i  :rf*  :c  1  2L^5^:Le  31117  je  isrccc^iil  wi2s*  its  whole 
bclk  i?  iniiTfosei  "17  lz.  :z.:<!:?cn:ir  *rpf-.izf»-tt>  wiiich.  pressing 
iiroiz.  lie  :nir  sir^jiin^  ■*I'fiii»tii-5.  rxise?  ^ajfir  vascizis:  and  abscnp- 
ti'ic  A^Tiiz.  A  ^limiilir  :r;:xi  aiax  ce  acpofendr  enlazged» 
iniil5t  lis  zrzfz  zUz.*L  fcn:c;L?e?  ir»  xcsiiiffably  keened. 

Atr»:pl7  is  iiTjitiC  zzz>:  i-.-Tiyr^f  isii  'tajibfrvab  ififri^jr.  Simple 
atropLv  L?  ippL:»=c  to  tie  iiziiz^iiMa  in  ufee  iiar  of  the  tissae 
elements,  ani  n"in^rl:al  itrrplj  :o  die  ppxness  by  irhich  their 
nutid^r  is  r.:rr;:r->leL  He  r»o  Tirijed-es  are  often  associated. 
Simple  am-phv  11^7.  L.^ever.  eifsc  independendy,  hat  the 
numerical  never  o-jo^lts  isizl-j-zz  ihe  ««p^.  Atrophy  is  not 
always  a  morbid  proce^.^.  i^.  for  example,  in  die  disappearance  of 
the  thymus  gland,  which  is  Lir:??  in  the  fvsms,  and  is  removed 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  ^Tiiynal 

Simple  atrophy  in  well  shown  in  ordinary  emaciadon,  in  which 

fat  disap{>ears   fr^^m   the  subcutaneous   adipose  tissue.     Here 

there  is  uo  deHtruction  of  the  fat  ceUs,  but  simply  an  absorption 

of  some  of  their  contents,  by  which  their  size  becomes  more  or 

<^hed    The  same  process  may  take  place  in  the  cells 

organs,  and  so  produce  a  diminuUon  in  the  siie  of 
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Ihe  whole  orgam  Muscular  tissue  also  wastes  in  the  same  way, 
by  a  decrease  in  tlie  size  of  the  primitive  fasciculi,  as  exempMed 
in  the  voluntary  muscles  and  the  heart. 

Kumerical  atrophy  resembles  gangrene  in  some  respects,  for 
death  of  the  part  is  common  to  both ;  but  they  difl'er  in  the 
following  points.     In  gangrene,  tracts  of  tissue  are  affected.    It 

^  Insults  from  some  sudden  arrest  of  nutrition,  and  a  gangrenous 
mass  remains  at  the  termination  of  the  process,  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  the  structure  can  be  usually  recognised ;  whereas  in 
necrobiosis^  the  change  is  a  molecular  one,  with  gradual  ex- 
Itanation  of  the  \ital  power,  a  molecular  disintegration  and 
destruction  of  elements,  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  process 
all  that  remains  is  a  glandular  dibris,  in  which  no  trace  of  the 
natural  structure  of  the  part  can  be  discovered.  This  form  of 
atrophy  is  of  much  greater  im|>ortance  than  the  simple ;  for  in 
tfad  simple  the  elements  of   tlie  part   continue  to   exist,  and 

I  ivpair  can  be  effected  without  any  new  formation ;  w^liilst  in  the 

imoMrieal,  restitution  is  only  possible  by  the  production  of  new 

r^Iements. 

Inactivity  of  a  part,  obstruction  of  its  blood-vessels,  failure  of 
its  own  vital  energy,  continued  pressuiHa  upon  its  surface,  and 
the  process  of  inflammation,  are  all  w^ell-known  causes  of  atrophy. 
A  muscle,  if  unused,  becomes  small  and  pale,  and  its  tissue 

f  dc^ncrates.  This  atrophy  of  muscular  tissue  from  diminished 
activity  is  often  seen  in  the  horse.  For  example,  a  hoi*se  is 
chronically  lame  in  a  foot.  In  consequence  of  tlie  pain  felt  by 
the  animal,  the  limb  is  kept  in  a  state  of  quietude  and  repose ; 
the  animal  moves  it  as  little  as  possible.     The  muscles,  thus 

(kept  inactive,  diminish  in  size,  and  the  whole  limb   seems  to 

^thrink.  If  the  cause  of  the  lameness  be  removed,  and  tlie  limb 
regain  its  former  acti\4ty,  the  wasted  muscles  are  restored  to 
their  natural  condition  and  strength.  Paralysis  also  leads  to 
shrinking  of  a  limb ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  injury  to  a  tnmk  of 
the  tympathetic  nerve  will  produce  the  same  condition  without 
impairment  of  motion  or  sensibility.    Atrophy  and  softening 

rinay  result  from  the  ingestion  of  improper  food.  Majendie  kept 
an&nak  upon  food  containing  no  nitrogen  and  inctipable  of 
aupplying  sufficient  nourishment ;   and  one  curious  residt  was 

*  Thm  Unk  nterobitmU  la  Ap|>lied  hy  Vlrchow  to  the  dettructum  ol  hutologiciJ 
MMBti,  wlddk  ocQitn  botb  in  fttropbj  uid  d^genitirmUuu. 
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atropliy  and  softeBing  of  the  cornea,  wliich  melted  down  and 
disappeared.  Again,  the  stomach  may  be  softened  and  its 
mucous  membrane  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 
This  occurs  in  the  dead  body  oidy,  although  it  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  effects  of  disease.  Atrophy  may  also  be  caused  by  the 
action  of  medicinal  substances,  such  as  mercmy,  iodine*  bromine* 
and  the  alkalies.  Iodine  and  mercury  are  said  to  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  lymphatic  systemi  and  bromine  upon  the 
generative  organs.  Bone  is  sometimes  atrophied  both  in  the 
horse  and  in  the  ox.  This  atrophy  of  bone  is  attended  by  a 
diminution  in  its  weight,  but  the  size  of  the  bones  in  the  speci- 
mens  which  I  possess  does  not  seem  to  be  altered.  The  com- 
jmct  tissue  is  thin,  the  cancelli  have  mostly  disappeared,  the 
medullary  canal,  lilled  with  a  lardaceous  looking  fat,  extends  from 
one  extremity  of  the  bone  to  the  other,  and  the  periostial  surface 
of  the  Unm  presents  a  more  or  less  cribriform  appearance. 

The  various  structures  of  which  an  organ  is  composed  may 
suffer  from  atrophy.  Some,  however^  do  so  more  than  others. 
The  fibrous  tissue  generally  increases  in  amount  In  glands^ 
the  secretory  cells  are  the  first  to  suffer.  They  become  small, 
and  often  granular,  from  the  presence  of  oil  globules.  In 
muscles,  the  fasciculi  become  smaller,  and  lose  their  transverae 
strim,  and  finally  the  whole  contents  of  the  sarcolemma  may  be 
absorbed,  and  leave  nothing  but  fibrous  tissue,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  transformed  into  fat. 


BEGENOATIONS  OF  TKSTJE. 

The  wellbeing  of  every  part  depends  upon  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses being  actively  perfonned  by  its  C43lls,  and  upon  a  due 
supply  of  properly  constitutitd  plasma — fonnative  material, 
germinal  matter — protoplasm  (Huxley),  bioplasm  (Beale) — 
being  conveyed  to  it  by  its  vessels.  The  formative  process — 
nutrition— is  performed  by  tlie  cell,  which  is  the  seat  of  nutri- 
tion and  function,  each  inilividual  cell  being  in  itself  an  inde- 
pendent organism,  endowed  with  ail  the  properties  of  active  life. 
Various  opinions  are  held  aa  to  the  constitution  of  cells.  Some 
writers  maintain  that  a  cell  is  composed  of  a  cell  wall,  enclosing 
a  cavity  containing  a  nucleus  and  fluid  contents  (Schwann, 
liemak,  Virchow,  &c) }  otheiB  state  that  the  existence  uf  a  cell 
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vail  is  in  many  cases  non-evident,  more  particularly  in  embryonic 
cells,  in  tiiose  of  many  rapidly  growing  new  formations,  blood 
earpnscles,  pns,  and  mucus ;  that  a  cell  is  a  small  mass  of  matter 
enclosing  a  nucleus,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  cell  wall  is  due 
to  a  d^enerative  process  going  on  in  the  outer  layers  of  the 
mass.  Thus  Beale  says, ''  A  cell  of  epithelium  consists  of  bio- 
pbum  or  bioplasmatic  matter,  surrounded  by  formed  rum-living 
matter,  which  was  once  in  the  bioplasmic  state.  In  the  same 
way  an  oval  yeast  particle  consists  of  the  bioplasm,  with  an 
envelope  of  formed  material,  which  has  resulted  from  changes 
occurring  when  particles  upon  the  surface  of  the  bioplasm  died." 

Briicke,  Strieker,  and  others  consider  that  the  existence  of  a 
nucleus  is  not  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  cell ;  and  they  base 
their  conclusions  upon  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  life  cells  occur  which  show  no  trace  of  nuclei.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  conclusion — that  a  cell  is  an  elementary  organism 
capable  of  exhibiting  all  the  phenomena  of  life — the  nucleus  is 
exceedingly  constant  in  all  cells,  and  presents  fewer  varieties 
in  form  and  size  than  the  cells  themselves ;  is  spherical  or  oval 
in  shape,  and  often  contains  one  or  more  minute  round  or  angular 
bodies — ^the  nucleoli;  offers  greater  resistance  to  chemical  re- 
agents than  the  other  constituents  of  the  cell,  and  in  disease 
often  remains  after  these  have  been  destroyed.  It  seems  to  be 
structurally  homogeneous  or  slightly  granular,  is  more  deeply 
stained  by  carmine — ^a  property  peculiar  to  formative  material 
— and  is  in  some  cases  invested  by  a  limiting  membrane. 

The  cell  contents  have  the  power  of  spontaneous  movement, 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  alterations  in  form  characteristic  of 
young  cells,  are  due  to  the  germinal  li\ang  matter,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  sole  seat  of  the  nutritive  and  formative  power  of  the 
celL  This  germinal  matter,  or  bioplasm,  differs  in  volume  and 
consistence  in  different  cells,  and  in  the  same  ceU  at  different 
times.  It  is  capable  of  imbibing  and  giving  up  fluids,  and  of 
undergoing  corresponding  alterations  in  volume. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  every  cell  originates  from  a 
pre-existing  cell,  that  tissue  is  formed  by  the  natural  formation 
and  growth  of  ceUs,  and  that  the  deviations  from  this  process 
constitute  the  basis  of  every  pathological  change. 

The  multiplication  of  cells  may  take  place — Ist,  By  simple 
division ;  2d.  By  budding — gemmation ;  and  dd.  By  the  forma- 
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SOIL  -if  aetr  mI»  wtt&ia  die  pnmt  cell — endogenous  growth. 
T!ie  amlCLDikacinL  by  smpie  ifirison  is  the  most  frequent 
meduvL  Tie  asfl.  irriiies  md  dnms  two  cells,  each  of  which 
•iiriiie?  igiin  imi  inms  r;vn  suire^  and  ao  on.  In  nucleated  cells 
Giie  iiu'leos  ^jeaiEEailj  ir^ttH5  disc. 

Ta  nokipiitantTn  jy^  jntiinng;  a  snaH  portion  of  the  germinal 
sacanr  pmieca  ±?cfm.  ±1^  «:«iL  jmi  bvcomes  detached  bj  constric- 
::;ktia  u:  ita  base,  jmi  jjms  i  new  -xIL 

Eoiincenoas  suxItiniiL'acaja  Kcuts  in  cells  with  an  indurated 
nnoa  jkyiff — ►ioMe  .'ell  wall — is  in  jome  Tsrieties  of  epitheliuuL 
T!ie  jeraimal  mucsff  iiroces^  wxiiizi  d[ie  membrane,  and  forms  a 
aiiin:Tf»r  -:c  aew  n?Z&  Wi  iiT»  sios  a  par^it  cell  enclosing  a 
hrryyt  -^  jr^uiur  Cfs£a.  re  ^ecesacx  snalLsr  than  the  parent  cell, 
wbii*iL  ir^  fa!hA>irB£a!±]r  ^tssiceti  b^  sohxcsoa  of  the  parent  cell 
wiZ-  -^r  -isiiaze  zr  ^aer  :wi  nmisrenc  pow^r  of  movement. 

S^icriricii  3ux  ihesi  :e  :»ai  »  be  ^iewmjent  on  two  things : — 
liT.  Uc»:a  A  iie  scrcty  .;£  ^iisma:  ud  ±JL  Upon  the  appro- 
prjidcu  loii  ^ujLCcniit.'a  ■:£  i^e  piiasna  bx  the  cellular  elements 
i;LT=i:r  v::::^  priceriLkfs.  uii  pi:«»»sui^  wishin  themselyes  the 
jr,w^*r3  ic  ir:wi  ant:  r»cp>ra:5a:nL 

Wific  iT^ri^aca  bec^ici^e?  aceccr^rfr  amsted,  death  of  the 
ptn  wicK  i?i*Ji  ATT^sczici:*  ccoir*  ij  die  •£Ki»equence.  When 
iSi=  irr?ac  <i  znzrLzbzn  2*  ^scenL  ib»  wbstxe  Icdr  dies;  when  it 
i§  jL*jkL  sazCTEE*  cc  Kcr>?25  25  lie  Bsols.  Iliese  two  latter 
{XK^^kJOs  iaTirc  rictrr:  ilr^afcix  oesirsibiid  in  mj*  work  on  Veteri- 
mrr  S'urs^TT.  I  will  p«L55  cc  :o  i&cce  ac«tad  conditions  which 
a?&  drfez>ir-n:  -:«  inriiiniacs::  iX  a^nczJocL  ftunehr.  Atrophy  and 
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TATKOLOGY—eontinued. 

ATEOPHY  AND  DEGENERATIONS  OF  TISSTJIr^antinued. 

DEGENERATIONS. 

Atrophy  and  Degeneration  resemble  one  another,  in  so  far 
that,  in  both,  nutrition  is  impaired  and  function  interfered  with. 
In  atrophy  the  paH  may  be  said  to  be  altered  in  quantity,  the 
waste  of  the  tissue  being  in  excess  of  the  formation  of  new 
niateriaL  In  d^eneration,  however,  the  structure  of  the  part  is 
altered  in  quality,  a  new  formation  being  present  in  the  tissues, 
impairing  their  vitality  and  interfering  with  their  functional 
activity. 

The  degenerations  are  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  the 
Metamorphoses  and  the  Infiltrations. 

the  metamorphoses. 

These  consist  of  an  alteration  in  the  albuminoid  structures, 
whereby  they  are  changed  into  new  materials,  with  disappear- 
ance of  the  elements  of  the  tissue  proper,  softening  of  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  and  loss  of  function.  The  metamorphoses 
are  the  fatty,  calcareous,  mucoid,  colloid,  pigmentary,  and  amyloid 
ilegenerations, 

PATTY  degeneration. 

This  is  the  most  common  of  the  degenerations,  and  consists 
in  the  transformation  of  the  albuminoid  constituents  into  fat, 
or  rather  in  the  replacement  of  the  healthy  tissues  of  a  part 
by  drops   or  molecules  of  an  oily  nature,   which  appear  as 
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Tta,  1, — Ffttty  ^legeneratirm  of 
iDtiMnilar  tiiuiue.  Extoinal  matter 
repiAcetl  by  oil  porticlcfl. 


minute  granules  witliin  the  cells  of  tlie  tissues,    A  muscn 
fibre  thus  affect-ed  shows  that  the  saix^oua  elementSi  tlie 

contractile  tissue,  within  the  sart^o-" 
leiiinia,  are  replaced  hy  shining  oil 
particles,  so  that  the  contractile 
|>nwer  of  such  fihre  is  destroyoii 
Tliese  oil  gniimles,  when  exaiiuiitd 
niicroscopicaily,  present  a  sharp 
eontour,  a  dark  colour,  and  strongly 
refract  light.  They  are  soluble  in 
ether ;  and  as  they  increase,  tliey, 
hy  coalescence,  sometimes  form 
distinct  drops  of  fat,  but  usually  they  retain  their  granular  form. 
The  cells,  however,  which  contain  them  increase  in  size  and 
become  globular  in  shape,  tlie  nucleus  and  cell  wall  are  destroyed, 
and  the  cell  translbmicd  into  a  mass  of  fat.  The  destruction  of 
the  cell  is  an  essential  element  in  fatty  degeneration,  and  distin- 
guishes  it  from  faiti/  infiliralkm,  where  the  cells,  within  which 
tlie  fat  accumulates,  still  remain. 

This  pathological  process  is  very  similar  to  some  of  the 
physiological  ones.  Thus,  in  the  fonnation  of  mDk,  the  cells  lining 
the  lobuli  of  the  mammary  gland  nndtiply  abundantly,  and  are 
converted  into  fat ;  thun  they  break  up,  and  constitute  tl 
creamy  particles  (cor|^uscles)  of  the  milk.  The  corpuscles  thil 
formed  are  pushed  fon\'ard  in  the  ducts  by  the  formation 
new  cells,  which  in  their  turn  undergo  the  degenerative  procea 
and  in  tins  manner  a  continuous  formation  and  destruction 
cells  take  place. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  clearly  a  kind  of  atrophy,  but  is  ud 
iilentical  with  the  simple  form,  for  it  may  be  seen,  in  degene 
tion  of  the  heart  more  particularly,  that  the  muscular  fibres  ma 
be  atrophied  with  loss  of  their  transverse  strise,  and  yet  contai^ 
not  a  single  drop  of  oil 

When  much  tissue  is  affected,  the  change  can  be  readily  di 
tiiiguished  with  the  naked  eye  by  the  yellowish  white  appearano 
and  by  a  diminution  in  consistence  and  ehxsticity» 

The  parts  most  commonly  affected  by  the  fatty  metamorphc 
in  the  horse  are  the  laryngeal  muscles— producing  the 
which  is  so  well  kixown  by  the  term  *'  roaring," — the  volant 
muscles,  particularly  those   of  the  shoulder,  the  coats  of 
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oteries,  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  the  cartilaginous  basis  of 


Causes  of  fatty  degeneration, — All  influences  which  interfere 
\ynSii  the  nutrition  of  a  part  may  cause  this  change.  Indeed 
Ifitfy  degeneration  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  advanced  stage 
■"of  atrophy,  and  depending  upon  the  same  causes — namely, 
dimiiiished  supply  of  blood,  inflammation,  decreased  functional 
;.  activity,  and  diminished  nervous  influence.  Bapid  growth  is 
f  tbo  a  cause  of  degeneration  of  a  part.  Thus  a  rapidly  growing 
k  tumour  is  liable  to  softening  and  degeneration,  as  seen  in  the 
\  aoftening  of  the  central  portions  of  cancer,  &c.;  and  lastly,  old 
agie,  by  impairing  the  vital  activity,  may  cause  degenerations 
and  softening  of  various  parts  of  the  economy. 

The  formation  of  the  fat  depends  upon  changes  in  the  tissue 
itself  and  not  upon  the  deposit  of  it  from  without ;  that  is  to 
say,  upon  a  conversion  of  the  albimiinous  constituents  of  the 
tissue  into  fat,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  process  which  occurs 
aft^  death,  when  from  spontaneous  decomposition  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fat,  named  adipocere,  is  formed  out  of  the  albumi- 
noid tissues. 

Hie  fatty  metamorphosis  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  salutary 
ehange  when  it  occurs  in  new  formations,  in  thrombi,  and  in 
inflammatory  exudates.  Indeed  it  is  only  through  the  occur- 
rence of  this  change  that  they  are  rendered  liquid  and  capable 
of  absorption. 

Various  changes  may  take  place  in  the  fatty  degenerated 
material  Sometimes  it  gi-adually  dries  up  into  a  yellow  substance 
r^embling  cheese.  This  process  is  termed  caseation^  and  appears  to 
be  owing  to  a  natural  drjmess  of  the  tissue,  and  is  most  frequent 
in  parts  which  are  not  very  vascular,  or  in  those  where  the 
vessels  are  occluded.  This  process  of  caseation  is  most  frequently 
seen  to  take  place  in  new  formations,  composed  of  closely 
crowded  cellular  elements,  such  as  tubercle,  growths  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  &c. ;  and  in  them  the  material,  after  gradually 
dr3^g  up,  may  become  enveloped  in  a  capsule  of  fibrous  tissue, 
and  remain  inert  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  structures.  These 
cheesy  matters  are  often  met  with,  particularly  in  horned  cattle, 
in  the  lungs,  pleura^  and  peritoneimi,  and  are  apt  to  cause  consi- 
derable confusion,  as  it  has  been  the  custom  to  look  upon  all 
cheesy  matter  as  tubercular.  To  conclude  that  these  cheesy  masses 
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are  always  tubercular  is  erroneous.  In  themselvefl,  they  merely 
indicate  tliat  the  growth  has  undergone  a  fatty  metamorphosis^ 
but  they  do  not  furnish  any  evidence  of  any  one  particular  form 
of  growtii.  As  a  result  of  pleuro-pneunionia,  they  merely  indicate 
that  the  exudate  has  undei;gone  this  form  of  metamorphosis,  not 
that  there  has  been  a  tubercular  gi^owtb.  At  a  subsequent  period 
caseous  material  may  be  either  calciiied,  or  may  become  softened* 
absorbed,  tainting  the  blood-mass,  or  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  tubercular  tumours. 


CALCAEEOUS  DEGENERATION* 

Calcareous  degeiuration  or  calcification  is  an  advanced 
of  caseation,  and  is  chiefly  found  to  take  place  in  masses  of 
caseous  material  whicli  are  enclosed,  and  isolated  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  external  air,  and  it  is  a  sure  e%ddence  that  the  growth, 
whatever  may  be  its  nature,  has  been  existent  for  some  length  of 
time,  Eokitansky  considers  the  eartby  materiids  not  so  much  as 
new  deposits,  but  as  precipitations  of  salts,  principally  consisting 
of  the  pliospliate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
from  their  natuml  combinations  with  pre-existent  animal  matters. 

Calcareous  degeneration  does  nut  always  depend  upon  a  pre- 
viously fatty  degenerate  state  of  a  part,  altboiigh  it  often  results 
from  such.  It  may  occur  under  two  opposite  conditiom, 
namely,  when  there  is  an  absolute  increase  of  earthy  matters 
in  the  bhiod,  and  the  excess  deposited  in  the  tissues;  and 
when  there  is  no  such  increase,  the  deposition  of  earthy  salts 
which  then  takes  place  being  consequent  upon  some  alteration 
in  the  tissue  itself.  The  former  condition  is  oftener  met  with 
in  man  than  in  the  lower  animals,  and  results  from  extensive 
caries  and  other  degenerative  bone  diseases,  w^bere  tlie  lime  salts 
are  removed  from  the  bones  into  the  blood,  and  deposited  in 
other  tissues. 

In  such  cases,  the  calcification  affects  many  organs  simul* 
taneously,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  and  even  the  dura  mater, 
infiltrated  with  lime  salts.  Again,  it  is  found  in  man  that 
chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  leads  to  calcification  of  several 
oi'gans.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lime  salts,  which  ought 
to  have  been  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  accumulate  in  the  blood. 
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JgA  aie  deposited  in  those  portions  of  the  tissues  which  imme- 
Jy  miTTOund  the  blood-vessels. 

ion  is,  however,  a  process  most  commonly  dependent 
itootl  causes — depending  not  upon  any  undue  quantity  of  lime 
I  in  the  blood,  but  upon  a  change  in  the  part  itself,  whereby 
•  nits  which  are  normally  held  in  solution  in  the  blood  are 
dted  in  the  tissues.  This  process  is  often  characterised  as 
1  ossification,  and  not  without  some  reason,  as  the  so-called  bone 
*  lacunse  are  often  found  in  the  calcareous  substance;  they 
! jn^  however,  imperfectly  and  irregularly  developed.  I  have  one 
tgedmen  in  my  possession,  presented  by  Mr.  Eobertson  of  Kelso, 
I  very  well  developed  lacunar  are  found  to  exist  in  the  cal- 
mass.  The  specimen  consists  of  a  bony  or  calcareous 
labe  snnounding  a  piece  of  wood  which  had  been  lodged  in 
Ijjpii  inguinal  r^on  of  a  horse  for  some  years.  It  is  a  most 
^ftAct  specimen  of  the  ossification  of  an  exudate,  having  no 
JiOniiection  with  a  bone. 

CUcaxeoiis  degeneration  seems  generally  to  take  place  in  parts 
iriiuie  vitality  has  been  lowered  by  previous  morbid  changes, 
'fld  in  d^enerating  new  formations.  A  part  which  has  become 
oAeified  undergoes  no  further  change,  but  remains  as  an  inert 
nass:  on  this  account  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  salutary 
termination  of  a  diseased  process.  It  is  thus  the  most  favourable 
tormination  to  all  degenerative  diseases,  as  exemplified  in  the 
cddfication  of  many  new  formations,  inflammatory  products, 
tabeide,  and  atheroma  of  the  arteries. 

Sindfleisch  states  that  the  cause  of  the  deposition  of  the  salts 
in  the  substance  of  atrophied  tissue  is  partly  owing  to  the  stag- 
nsclion  of  the  nutritive  fluids  in  the  part,  owing  to  which  the 
free  carbonic  acid,  which  holds  the  salts  in  solution,  escapes,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  precipitated ;  and  partly  to  the 
non-assimilation  of  these  fluids  by  the  degenerated  tissue.  The 
asline  matters  are  seen  at  first  as  fine  molecules,  scattered  irregu- 
Lniy  through  the  intercellular  substance,  and  are  characterised, 
wlien  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  by  their  opacity,  dark  colour, 
and  irregularity  of  outline.  They  are  soluble  in  dilute  mineral 
adds,  after  which  the  original  structure  of  the  part,  if  not  de- 
itioyed  by  previous  change,  may  again  be  recognised. 

Sojfiening  **  consists  in  the  liquefaction  of  the  caseous  substance, 
probably  owing  to  some  chemical  change  in  its  constituents.    It 
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cuninralT  oecms  in  parts  which  come  in  contact  with  the  air." 
— 'Gsiesl)  The  ciseous  miss  is  converted  into  a  thin  purifoim 
ffami  oTffBifiifiig  ciad4ike  matter,  composed  of  animal  debris,  fat, 
uii  daijIiiSGeBiK  oyszk.  whidu  if  not  absorbed  or  discharged, 
SUIT  irrTTnacriv  irr  ami  oecuszu^  raVifted 


aL*:aiD  .SJD  iniLLJID  DJBIESZRATIO!!^ 

Aes  fwirTtiMiBk  -vmcn.  JEs  aoa^  m^c  widi  in  the  lower  animals. 
"^M^  zettifef  '^  ^baBOHR  "'wwiw  aa  works  upon  human  pathology, 
31  GiBSU  Btaiiiiagii  (Bid  Morbid  Anatomy. 


AsSETrABOr  IlBxH51DLiZI05. 

JOBS  liitf  place  of  the  tissue  elements, 
A  ac  or  dfuxhy  salta  in  the  fsXty  and 


-mje  ^vxsnsw^  ^^  ^D'™'  *^  issqm&  in  die  hmgs  of  horses. 
p««:  ic  iitfe  mftffLimcg,  and  I  Jiall  merely  refer  the 
^^^^^^■cn*^  TCUR  Aft  aafajeet.  amongst  whom  may  be 
.  Vacinnr,  and  Gieen. 


in.  the  tran^onnation  of  the 

substance,  having  a  relation 

.jfMjagfiMs  of  cellnlose  or  starch. 

Bc  knuwoL  by  medical  men  under 

\^it  afim  jarmottms.  waxy^  laeon-lUoe,  and 

£  ^mm  QB9^  ^"^^  several  cases  which 

Qt  this  form  of  disease  both  in 

JgaSi  I  have  only  satisfied  myself 

^  chfi  marbid  product    For  an 

£w  ^*tnA  cbs  disease  has  been  investi- 

C&tf  following  quotation  from 

q£  luunes  by  which  the 

«i  say  that  *^  Chemistry  and 

ji^^oiiiifi&iitiie  views  regarding 

ami  Aoa  have  led  to  modifi- 

^ys  kind  of  inquisitive 
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investigation  it  has  been  described — (1.)  By  Virchow  under  the 
name  of  *  animal  amyloid*  he  believing,  from  the  behaviour  of 
the  transformed  substance  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  that 
the  substance  must  be  classified  with  the  vegetable  carbo-hydrates 
— cellulose  and  starch:  (2.)  Meckel  retains  the  name  of 
*lardac€ous*  or  * cliolesterine  disease,'  believing  that  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  degeneration  consists  in  the  development  of 
a  peculiar  fatty  or  lardaceous  matter  of  the  nature  of  choles- 
lerine:  (3.)  The  more  extended  and  definite  examinations  by 
Friedreich  and  Kekul^  have  shown  that  the  substance  of  the 
purest  amyloid  degeneration  more  closely  resembles  the  albumi- 
nous principles  than  any  other  substance  we  know  of ;  and  (4.) 
Schmidt  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  not  yet  definitely  settled  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  substance  into  which  the  tissues  are  transfonned  in  the  so- 
called  amyloid  de/jeneration ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  points 
to  its  being  albumen  in  some  form."  The  conclusions  that  the 
material  is  allied  to  albumen  are  confirmed  more  recently  by 
EtOme,  who,  by  submitting  the  amyloid  organs  to  a  process  of 
artificial  digestion,  has  completely  succeeded  in  isolating  the 
new  material,  and  has  thus  been  able  to  determine  its  albumi- 
nous nature.  Starch-like  bodies  (the  corpora  amylacea)  have 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  more  especially  in 
the  nervous  system,  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles,  the  white 
substance  of  the  brain,  the  choroid  plexus,  the  optic  nerve  and 
retina,  and  the  spinal  cord  of  the  aged ;  and  larger  varieties  of 
the  same  bodies  in  the  prostate  gland  of  almost  every  adult, 
accumulating  here  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  large 
concretions. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  amyloid  substance  is  its 
reaction  with  iodine,  and  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  A 
solution  of  iodine  applied  to  the  amyloid  organ  causes  the  affected 
portions  to  change  to  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour,  which 
18  not,  however,  permanent,  but  gradually  passes  off,  and  the 
part  regains  its  former  appearance.  If  the  application  of  iodine 
is  followed  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  blackish 
blue  or  violet  tint  is  produced.  Great  nicety  of  manipulation 
is,  however,  necessary  to  obtain  the  reaction  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Otneral  characters  of  tissues  which  have  undergone  the  amyloid 
degeneratiofk — ^The  cut  surface  of  an  organ  so  affected  has  a 
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and  the  general  characters  of  the  affection,  several  organs  being 
simaltaneonsly  involved,  point  to  some  alteration  in  the  com- 
position of  the  blood  as  the  cause  of  the  change.  In  the  instance 
where  I  succeeded  in  tracing  the  nature  of  the  deposit,  the  horse 
had  been  lately  bought,  suffering  at  the  time  from  what  appeared 
to  the  purchaser  to  be  the  remains  of  a  cold,  sore  throat,  or 
strangles.  When  seen  by  me,  five  weeks  after  purchase,  the 
animal  was  much  emaciated,  and  presented  symptoms  of  disease 
of  the  liver,  and  was  evidently  in  a  dying  condition.  The  post 
mariem  revealed  the  liver  much  enlarged,  weighing  over  twenty 
pounds,  and  of  a  glistening,  palish  yellow  colour  throughout, 
the  new  material  being  stamed  by  the  biliary  matters;  the 
kidneys  were  also  enlarged,  very  solid,  pale,  and  translucent 
in  appearance ;  and  when  cut,  the  surfaces  were  smooth,  blood- 
less, and  glistening.  The  iodine  test  was  most  conclusive.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  amyloid  disease  is  essentiaUy 
chronic  in  its  character,  and  when  deposited  to  any  extent,  is  a 
sore  sign  that  the  animal  has  been  in  ill  health  for  a  perioil 
extending  over  many  weeks,  or  even  months. 


FATTY  INTILTRATION. 

This  essentially  differs  from  fatty  degeneration.  In  degenera- 
tion, the  fat  is  derived  from  a  change  of  the  protoplasm  itself, 
leading  ultimately  to  the  destniction  ■, 

of  the  cells  of  the  part     In  infiltra-  u^r^uV^fcTOt^llill 

tion,  the  fat  is  deposited  between,  as      Ml|ll|^^^iri| 
well  as  within  the  cells,  where  it  dis-      i)^|iff^PM 
places  and   obscures  the  nuclei  and      ^WW^^I^^^S^ 
protoplasm,  but  does  not  destroy  them.      ^M^^^mwSf^E^ 
In  degeneration,  the  fat  occurs  in  a       il^^KM^Mffl^  S^ 
granular  form  within  the  cell  contents.       \j^^J!^^^^^^M 
In  infiltration,  the  fat  is  deposited  as     --^^^^^^-^^M^^'^^m&m^m 
distinct  drops,  v^hich  may  gradually     .t^'^-.-^Z'tttZ 
increase  and  coalesce,  so  that  the  cells,     intermixed    with    muscular 
as  in  the  figure,  may  be  completely     ^^^^ 
filled  and  distended  with  it.    The  functions  of  the  cells  are  but 
little  impaired  by  the  accumulation,  and  are  restored  to  their 
natural  condition  by  the  removal  of  the  fat. 
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Fatty  infiltration  is  due  to  an  increase  of  oleaginous  mat^ 
rials  in  tlie   blood,  which  arises  from  high  feeding   and  waat 
of  exercise*     It    occurs  as    a  physiological    process    iu 
fattening  of   animals^  where    the   connective   tissue   becor 
filled  with  fat. 

In  the  human  being  it  has  been  observed  that  this  form  of 
inftltmtion  is  occasionally  owing  to  the  presence  of  fat  in  the 
blood,  arising  from  its  absorption  from  some  particular  tifisue 
and  its  deposition  in  another :  for  example,  the  general  emaci^ 
tion  of  pidmonary  phthisis  is  sometimes  associated  with  faC 
infiltration  of  the  liver.  "  ^Vliy  the  deposition  shonki  take  pi 
in  certain  tissues,  and  the  fat  be  removed  from  some  am!  dep 
sited  in  otliers.  is  not  known." — (Green.)  Patty  intiltratio 
more  particularly  of  the  liver,  has  occurred  in  my  experiei 
involving  legal  points  of  some  consequence.  In  two  cases  whid 
more  particularly  occur  to  me,  the  animals  died  within  a  fe 
days  aftar  being  purchased.  In  one  case  the  liver  weighfl 
thirty-five  pounds,  was  of  an  opaque  yellowish  white  colour, : 
surface  smooth,  the  edges  round  and  thick,  doughy  to  the  touc 
pitted  on  pressure,  and  when  cut  into,  the  knife  was  coatod  wit 
oil,  which  oozed  from  the  cut  surfaces  pretty  freely.  In  tl 
second  case,  deatli  occurred  twelve  days  after  purchase :  the  liver* 
was  not  so  large  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  deposition  occur- 
ing  more  as  isolated  patches  than  as  a  general  infiltratiom  In 
both  instimces  the  purchasers  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  return 
of  the  purchase-money.  Fatty  infdtTation  is  caused  by  high 
feeding,  more  particularly  by  food  containing  an  excess  of  the 
bydroc4irbou8 — such  as  the  oilcakes — and  is  apt  to  occur  in 
animals  quickly  prepared  and  made  fat  for  sale.  It  also  frequently 
occm's  in  very  highly  fed  cart-lioi-ses  employed  for  slow  wor 
and  often  causes  death  by  the  liver  enlarging  to  such  an  ext 
as  to  burst  its  capsule. 

Wliy  the  liver  should  suffer  from  the  accumulation  of  fafc 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  when  animals  ai^  fe<l  on  hydr 
carbonaceous  food,  an  excess  of  fat  in  the  blood  is 
consequence,  such  fat  being,  before  it  is  finally  disposed 
deposited  in  the  hepatic  cells,  more  particularly  in  those  c^ 
in  close  contact  with  the  capillaries  of  the  vena  porta,  at  the 
circund'erence  of  the  hejiatic  lobules.  This  temporary  infiltmtic 
occurs  after  every  meal,  and  the  fat  passes  from  tlie  cells  at 
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circnmference  to  those  situated  more  within  the  liver,  then 
into  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  finally  disposed  of,  either  by  being 
deposited  in  other  tissues,  or  destroyed  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  animal  heat 

There  is  thus  a  temporary  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver, 
which  is  gradually  removed,  and  the  vitality  of  the  hepatic  cells 
is  not  impaired.  By  bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  can  the 
more  readily  understand  that  when  an  animal  is  constantly  fed 
on  such  a  diet,  the  accumulation  may  be  too  great  to  be  disposed 
of  or  consumed,  and  that  it  remains  permanently  within  the 
hepatic  cells,  or  so  long  as  the  animal  continues  to  be  so  fed 
and  treated,  interfering  to  some  extent  with  the  secretory  powers 
of  the  organ,  and  rendering  it  unfit  for  ordinary  wort  A 
liver  subjected  to  the  stimulating  influences  of  such  food  is 
prone  to  attacks  of  congestion,  which  are  occasionally  so  great 
as  to  cause  a  rupture  of  Glisson's  capsule,  and  bring  on  death 
from  hfiemorrhage.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  when  a  horse 
is  excessively  fat,  the  liver  may  be  in  this  condition;  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  death  occurring  from  congestion  or 
rupture;  and  that  the  probabilities  of  recovery  from  diseases 
which  may  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  liver  itself 
are  much  lessened.  If,  however,  the  animal  be  carefully  brought 
into  condition,  regularly  but  moderately  worked  or  exercised, 
and  fed  on  food  containing  no  excess  of  the  hydrocarbons,  but 
rich  in  nitrogenous  materials — such  as  oats,  beans,  and  hay — the 
Uver  cells  will  be  again  restored  tq  their  normal  condition  by  the 
absorption  of  the  contained  fat. 

As  a  veterinary  legal  question  the  matter  is  of  some  impor- 
tance, as  horses  often  die  if  not  cautiously  and  carefully  treated 
when  loaded  with  fat. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  practice  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  of  fattening  horses  rapidly  prior  to  showing  them  for 
sale,  by  giving  them  an  immoderate  quantity  of  highly  car- 
bonaceous or  even  oleaginous  food.  To  the  eye,  such  animals 
present  all  the  signs  of  good  health.  They  are,  however,  totally 
unfit  for  work,  and  too  well  does  the  experienced  veterinarian 
know,  that  when  they  are  seized  by  an  ordinary  attack  of 
disease — such  as  a  cold,  influenza,  &c. — that  the  chances  of 
recovery  are  more  remote  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  by  the 
liver  and  other  internal  organs  being  loaded  with  fat.    The  ten- 
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dency  to  produce  fat  ratlier  than  muscle  prevails  to  a  very  g 
extent  in  this  comitiy,  encouraged  and  fosteretl  hy  our  agricii 
tural  societieSi  and  by  purchasers  who  buy  to  "  please  the  eye,1 
Tlie  quest  ion  pix^senis  itself — W\\q  is  responsible  when  a  hor 
dies  ill  a  few  days  after  purchase,  either  directly  or  indirectlj 
from  this  cause  ?    The  buyer  or  the  seller  ? 

Fatty  iafiltratjon  must  be  carefully  separated  from  fatti 
degeneration.  Degeneration  of  normal  tissues  is  at  all  times 
morbid  process  indicative  of  chronic  disease.  In  filtration,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  physiological  process  depen<liii*^  on  well^ 
known  causes,  and  funiishes  no  evidence  of  a  chronically 
diseased  condition  of  the  organ  affected.  As  an  example  of  th 
importance  of  the  sepamtion  of  the  two  conditions,  we  wi 
suppose  a  case  analogous  to  what  often  happens,  of  a  horse  in 
poor  condition- — thin — being  purchased  frum  tlie  breeder 
rapidly  fed  for  sale.  Such  an  one  puts  on  fat  quickly,  an<i 
thrives  as  well  aa  its  purchaser  can  desire.  We  will  say  ilia 
it  is  sold  and  put  to  work,  and  that  it  dies  in  the  course  of 
week  or  two  after  the  st»cond  sale*  Altogether  it  has  not  lieeB 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  breeder  more  than  two  months.  No^ 
the  hist  purchaser  natundly  looks  for  restitution  to  the  persoij 
from  whom  he  bought  it,  who,  in  his  turn,  may  make  a  cla 
on  the  breetler.  In  many  cases  the  matter  is  amicably  settle 
by  tlie  three  interested  parties  dividing  the  loss  amongst  tlien 
Is  this  just  ?  Decidedly  not ;  and  in  all  sucli  instances  the  ma 
who  sold  the  horse  before  the  fattening  process  had  been 
menced  should  not  be  made  to  suffer,  the  enlargement  of 
liver  beiug  merely  due  to  an  accumulation  of  fat,  and  not 
any  disease :  and  if  one  individual  is  to  suffer,  let  the  man  w*l 
resorted  to  the  forcing  system  of  producing  fat  he  made  respou 
eihle ;  or  let  the  loss  be  divided  between  luni  and  the  man  wli^ 
bought  what  pleased  his  eye,  and  who  must  have  known, 
^  ouglit  t<J  Iiave  known,  that  an  aninud  loaded  with  fat  waa  un£ 
'  for  useful  puiposes.  Hut  sluniid  an  examination  reveal  that  i 
condition  of  the  liver  was  due  to  degeneration,  tlie  case  is  entirdj 
different,  for  beyond  a  doubt  the  disease  must  have  been  preseiit 
prior  to  the  first  purchase,  and  the  breeder  ought  then  to  be 
responsihle  for  the  whole  loss,  ■ 

Degenenition  generally  occurs  in  the  aged,  and  may  be  asso^ 
ciated  u  ith  general  emaciation,  and  with  degeneration  of  uther 
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oigana    Infiltration  occurs  in  both  the  young  and  old,  and  is 
associated  with  a  general  obese  condition  of  the  whole  system. 


NTJTRrnON  INCREASED. 

Opposed  to  the  conditions  of  atrophy  and  the  degenerations,  is 
that  of  increased  nutritive  activity,  or  hypertrophy.  In  hyper- 
trophy there  is  an  absolute  increase  of  the  normal  tissues  of  a 
part,  resulting  from  an  increase  in  its  functional  activity. 

Hypertrophy,  although  sometimes  depending  on  disease,  is  of 
itself  a  compensating  process,  whereby  injury  from  damage  to  an 
important  organ  may  be  avoided ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  thick- 
ened condition  of  the  heart  in  disease  of  the  valves,  and  in  the 
same  condition  of  that  organ  when  not  associated  with  any  disease, 
but  arising  from  the  animal  being  repeatedly  forced  to  severe 
trials  of  strength  and  endurance,  in  racing,  hunting,  &c.  In 
the  first  instance  the  hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  walls  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  a  more  powerful  contraction  for  the  purpose 
of  overcoming  valvular  obstruction,  and  sending  a  due  supply 
of  blood  to  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  and  in  the  other 
case  of  contracting  powerfully  to  attain  the  same  end,  during 
repeated  and  severe  exercise. 

As  a  physiological  process,  hypertrophy  of  muscular  tissue  is 
produced  by  the  process  of  training,  where  the  muscles  of  the 
whole  body  are  enlarged,  strengthened,  and  made  capable  of  per- 
forming extraordinary  feats  of  strength  and  endurance.  Who 
can  fail  to  see  in  a  well-trained  racehorse  the  muscles  standing, 
as  it  were,  prominently  one  from  another  about  the  quarters  and 
thighs,  "  hard  as  iron "  to  the  touch,  and  giving  the  animal  an 
appearance  of  being  tliin  and  poor.  The  appearance  of  thinness 
is  the  result  of  the  great  prominence  of  each  individual  muscle, 
of  increase  in  their  volume  and  weight,  and  an  extraordinary 
healthy  tonicity. 

"The  cause  of  real  hypertrophy  seems  to  be  always  the 
increased  exertion  of  the  organ ;  more  than  usual  effort  is  de- 
manded of  it,  and  according  to  the  law  of  the  circulation,  which 
we  have  noticed,  more  blood  flows  to  the  part  than  usual.  This, 
if  the  organ  be  in  a  healthy  state,  not  only  supplies  its  waste,  but 
furnishes  material  for  increase  and  development.  The  heart  in 
various  diseased  states  of  its  valves,  the  urinary  bladder  in  stric- 
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ture  of  the  urethra,  the  remaining  kidney  when  one  is  destroyed^ 
the  muscles,  and  even  the  solid  bones  themselves,  when  long 
and  actively  exercised,  afford  excellent  examples  of  true  hyper- 
trophy."— (C.  Handfield  Jones.) 

Whilst  increased  nutritive  activity  may  lead  to  hypertrophy, 
or  an  increase  of  normal  tissue  only,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
lead  to  the  production  of  new  materials  in  a  part,  to  which 
the  name  of  new  formatioiu — tumours — are  given.  These 
have  been,  to  some  extent,  described  in  my  work  on  Veterinary 
Suigery. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

PATHOLOGY-^am^inwed. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Healtht  Blood,  when  it  can  be  seen  flowing  in  the  vessels  of  a 
living  part,  appears  as  a  colourless  fluid — the  ligttar  savguinis — 
containing  minute  solid  particles — the  blood  globules — of  which 
the  greater  part  are  red,  and  the  remainder  colourless  or  white. 
Analyses  of  blood  show  that  it  is  composed  of,  in  1000  parts- 
Water,  784- 


Sed  corpusdeB, 
Albumen, 
Sahne  matters,  . 
Extractive  matters, 
Fibrin, 


131- 
70- 
603 
6-77 
2'2 

1000-00 


The  above  constituents  being  proportioned  as  follows : — 


Water, 

Albumen, 

Fibrin, 


Bed  corpuscles, 


Fatty  matters, 


Inorganic  salts. 


0-08 

0-4 

002 


784 
70 

2-2 
123-5 

7-5 


1-3 


Globulin, 
Hsematin,     . 
Cholesterine, 
Cerebrine,    . 
Seroline, 

Oleic  and  margaric  acids. 
Volatile  and  odorous  fatty  acid, 
Fat  containing  phosphorus. 
Chloride  of  sodium,  .  .  3*6 

Chloride  of  potassium,  .  0*36 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda,    .  0*2 

Carbonate  of  soda,     .  .  0*84 

Sulphate  of  soda,       .  .  0*28 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,     0*25 
Oxide  and  phosphate  of  iron,  0*5 

Extractive  matter,   with    salivary  matter,   urea,  \ 

biliary  colouring  matter,  gases,  and  accidental  >      5*47 
•  .  •  •     J 

1000-00 
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Tliese  aev^sl  cooadnieiits  are  subject  to  some  variations  oon- 
fdstent  witli  healiii.  Thus  die  water  raries  in  quantity  accord- 
ing to  the  period  since  food  has  been  eaten,  the  amonnt  of  bodily 
exercise,  the  state  of  the  aoncsphere,  and  all  other  events  that 
affect  the  £n;jestion  or  the  excretion  of  fluids.  According  to 
these  conditions,  it  may  v^iry  fem  TlH)  to  800  parts  in  1000. 
On  the  whole,  however,  a  «iezree  of  uniformity  is  maintained, 
l«ecan5e  nearly  aH  th«jee  thiiCT  which  tend  to  lower  the  pro- 
portion of  water  in  the  blood,  such  as  active  exercise,  or  the 
aiddition  of  saline  and  ocher  solid  matter,  excite  thirst ;  while, 
on  the  ocLtf  hand,  the  addisaon  of  an  excess  of  water  to  the 
blood  is  quickly  followed  by  its  more  copioas  excretion  in  sweat 
and  urine. 

Dr.  Zimmennan  has  shown  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
bloi-^i  is  inoi^ased  during:  iis  i5etricti«?n  from  an  arteiy  or  vein. 
In  bleeiiiiig  dogs  he  found  ihas  the  last  drawn  portion  contained 
12  or  l:>  ports  more  of  warer  in  1»»>  than  that  first  drawn. 
This  eir^rlmen*  e>2s  to  prove  tba:  the  fluid  of  the  tissues  must 
be  raf  uily  absorc*ed  diiriiL^  tie  operarfon. 

The  wAier  in  the  €co:>?ziy  is  required  for  many  important  pur- 
r-!>se&  ;!.'  The  pr.-^rer  vi5ciii:y  of  the  W-xJ,  and  the  degree  of 
i:s  Adhesion  to  the  r I. x»i- vessels.,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  water 
iz  tri:rer  pr^p.^nion.  2-'  It  decemiine?  to  a  great  extent  the 
t:\:i:lx:  cf  t2ie  t!-»i  -x  Witer  is  the  general  solvent  of  the 
•:ch.T=r  miteriils  of  tlv?  li^ccr  sanguinis.  ^'-L^  The  activity  of 
2*'<=*:"Ttc>:n  by  ibe  tlxxi-^essarls  dej^xxis  upon  the  due  fluidity  of 
z'tjt  LiJteri-ils  to  l^  i:t?.>r:et.  for  it  is  well  known  that  no  fluids 
..-iii'.y  r«e-r:rA:e  the  vesss^cls  l<t;  sach  as  aie  of  lesser  density 

I:  tl.r  T:^r<^r.:^  c:  ^?mt  izi  ^\>:<9^  vvr.tin:2es  beyond  a  short 
T»ert  •:. ::  is  i  vvrt;?.:-  5\-^..:y:cr.:  tlv,:  :hr  ithrr  constituents  are 
'rrVtive  in  ::~:i:ii::y,  ir.i  thi:  tie  oociiticn  termed  anaemia  is 

I*ef  irT.ry  <-:  w.;:<r  ir.  :r.e  :!xxt  i<  wiiaef^sei  in  super-purga- 
i::::l  iiirriwjL  A::,  T.:-:  .itr,:xv.:y.  h:wever.  is  penerally  of  a 
:ciiT»:rirr  ^i.\ra::<-r.  :Vr  r,A:v,:v  yT\r.'.y.:s  the  animal  to  over- 
■:*.:zL'z  ::  ':  7  drlnkir.^  fr«Iy.  r!;-c  wA:<r  il-j.^  becomes  deficient 
wlr-  iz.  tr.in::\l  >\vt\:i:s  yr^ r-^^i'v  :>;:;:  ar.y  cause,  and  when 
T^-^'e:itc<i  :V::r:  al^-vir.^  >.:>  ::.*ts:  !\t  a  ..vr.siviin^lJe  period,  ns 
wLra  itiLi^tii,^  0:  c-^iv.^  Lr.^  -^^  ;;r.;;>  x     A  cr-.-*  mistake  is  made 
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by  those  in  charge  of  horses  who  have  a  belief  that  it  is  a  bad 
thing  to  allow  a  horse  to  drink  while  out  on  a  journey  or  in  the 
hunting-field  Small  and  repeated  drinks  are  always  beneficial, 
and  prevent  much  suffering. 

The  albumen  of  the  blood  may  vary,  consistently  with  health, 
from  60  to  70  parts  in  1000.  Its  amount,  according  to 
Andral  and  Gavarret,  is  notably  increased  in  various  diseases ; 
but  this  excess  does  not  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  any.  In 
acute  rheumatism  an  increase  was  found  varying  from  4  to  24 ; 
in  pneumonia  the  highest  increase  was  about  12;  in  pleurisy 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  34  in  excess  was  once  observed ; 
and  several  other  instances  are  mentioned  of  a  lower  degree. 
Excess  of  albumen  in  the  blood  is  witnesaed  in  the  horse  in  a  dis- 
ease which  the  late  Mr.  Haycock  termed  hysteria. — (See  Azoturia 
or  Urctmie  Paralysis,)  Very  probably  the  albumen  in  this  disease 
is  not  only  excessive  in  quantity  but  deteriorated  in  quality. 

The  albumen  is  defective  in  cases  of  albuminuria,  in  the 
**  rot "  in  sheep,  and  in  dropsies,  whether  dependent  on  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  or  on  the  presence  of  entozoa — distomata — 
in  the  liver.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  recorded  by  Andral,  Gavarret, 
and  Delafond,  that  in  sheep  affected  with  anaemia,  with  defi- 
ciency of  the  red  globules,  but  without  dropsy  or  entozoa,  there 
was  no  deficiency  in  the  albumen.  Dr.  Williams  concludes  from 
this,  that  cachexia  and  anaemia  attended  by  dropsy  owe  this  con- 
comitant to  a  want  of  albumen  in  the  blood ;  and  he  seems  to 
be  of  opinion  that  a  deficiency  of  the  albumen,  by  destroying  tlie 
spissitude  of  the  blood,  and  allowing  it  to  transude  through  tlie 
coats  of  the  vessels,  is  a  chief  feature  in  the  dropsical  diathesis. 

The  fibHn  of  the  blood. — ^Wlien  fresh  drawn  blood  is  left  to 
itself,  it  very  soon  coagulates  or  becomes  solid,  and  the  substance 
thus  becoming  spontaneously  solid  is  the  fibrin,  which,  when 
separated  from  the  blood,  is  a  tough,  elastic,  tolerably  firm, 
whitish-grey  looking  material,  insoluble  in  water.  Under  the 
microscope  the  fibrin  appears  as  a  homogeneo-granular  matter, 
with  a  more  or  less  marked  tendency  to  fibrillate.  The  white 
globules  are  usually  seen  imbedded  in  the  mass,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  modify  the  character  of  healthy  fibrin.  Fibrin, 
unlike  the  albumen  and  other  constituents  of  the  blood,  does 
not  appear  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  food,  but  is  elaborated 
in  the  tissue  cells  of  the  body  from  the  bioplasm  furnished  by 
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the  albumen.  We  may  thus  regard  it  as  a  formed  and  not  a 
j0rmatir€  material ;  a  substance,  in  fact,  which  has  retrograded 
at  least  a  step  in  its  vital  importance.  Although  the  fibrin  is 
a  pr^tduct  of  the  transformation  of  plasma,  and  as  such  is  incap- 
able of  any  but  retiogressiTe  changes,  it  is  essential  to  the  well- 
Wiug  of  the  animal  that  it  be  present  in  the  blood  in  quantity 
of  about  3  parts  in  1000. 

MM.  Audral  and  Gavarret  record  that,  in  the  domestic  j^tiiTwala, 
the  fibrin  diminishes  before  but  increases  after  parturition.  In 
the  human  female,  however,  it  seems  that  the  fibrin  is  decreased 
during  the  first  six  months  of  pregnancy — ^the  average  being  2*3 ; 
whilst  in  the  last  three  months  it  is  so  increased  as  to  average  4 
Fibrin  is  lather  moie  abundant  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood; 
aud  it  is  mentioned  by  Schmidt  that  the  Uood  of  the  portal  vein 
i\>uUuus  only  one-third  of  the  oidinanr  amount  of  fibrin  found 
in  the  bloo^l  of  the  jugular  vein. 

Am  4ixwi»  of  tk^  jibrim — hyperplasma  or  hyperinosis— exists 
in  all  true  iuflammationsw  In  acute  rheumatism  it  is  generally 
very  hi^h  :  in  some  ca$es>  according  to  MM.  Andral  and 
i«aN'arret«  as  hi^h  as  12  parts  in  the  1000.  In  some  exhausting 
dis^^ases.  aud  even  in  amemia*  the  fibrin  is  found  occasionally 
iucYcasci!  iu  quantity.  In  rapid  emaciation,  more  especially 
when  aocv>m|XAuievi  by  total  loss  of  appetite,  the  quantity  of 
fibrin  is  very  materially  increased.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  fibrin  results  from  the  metamorphosis  oi  the 
albumen  of  the  blood  and  of  the  ti3s>ues^  An  increase  ot  fibrin 
is  found  in  mea^n^,  half-starved  horses,  amounting  to  7  or  8 
aU>Ye  the  healthy  mean.  In  one  case,  where  no  food  was  given 
for  four  d<iys,  it  was  found  increased  from  5  to  9.  As  the  fibrin  is 
increasevl  by  all  inflAinuiAtorA*  diseases,  such  increase  can  also  be 
artitioidlly  iuvluoevl  by  the  application  of  external  irritants,  such 
as  blisters,  setous.  or  the  actual  or  potential  cauteries^  This  fact 
is  of  great  iiuportauce  therapeutically,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  application  of  the  s«M:alleil  counter-irritants  in 
extensive  iudoniiuatory  diseases,  tends  to  increase  a  condition  of 
the  blood  which  is  already  present  to  an  abnormal  extent. 

Another  vt?ry  important  circumstance  cvmnected  with  the 
increase  of  nbrin  in  the  blood  is  pointed  out  by  AndraL  namely^ 
that  the  effect  of  bleedin;::  was  not  to  diminish  it.  In  M.  Andnl*s 
experiments  the  red  globules  became  diminished,  in  number  by 
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each  absbraciion  of  blood,  whilst  the  fibrin  often  rose,  some- 
times conaideiablj.  The  following  examples  are  veiy  conclu- 
sive:— 

Firtft       Second        Third 
Bleeding.  Bleeding.  Bleeding. 

Acate  Rheumatism,  61  72  78 

Pneomonia,         .     71  8*2  90 

Pteritonitis,          .     38  47  61 

.     3-9  5-8  — 


Fourth 

Fifth         Sixth 

Bleeding. 

Bleeding.  Bleeding. 

10-2 

9-0          70 

100 

—              

MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret  found  that  the  fibrin  was  increased 
in  tubercular  disease.  In  the  crude  state  of  the  tubercles,  the 
mean  is  about  4,  when  softening  has  commenced  it  is  about  4'5, 
and  when  cavities  have  formed  it  is  from  5  to  5*5,  the  red 
globules  decreasing  from  the  first. 

Deficiency  of  Jibrin — ^hypoplasma,  hypinosis,  or  defective 
coagulating  power — ^is  observed  in  various  morbid  states,  in 
disease,  and  in  conditions  bordering  upon  it,  and  is  indicated  by 
imperfect  coagulation  of  the  blood  when  drawn.  It  is  deficient 
in  aU  conditions  where  the  blood  is  imperfectly  arterialized ;  and 
this  is  in  accordance  with  the  physiological  law  that  arterial  blood 
is  more  fibrinous  than  venous.  Thus,  in  death  from  asphyxia, 
the  blood  often  remains  semi-fluid,  of  a  dark,  tarry  appearance, 
and  coagulates  only  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  and  absorbing 
oxygen.  Various  poisons  seem  to  have  the  power  of  preventing 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Among  these  are  hydrocyanic 
acid,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
ammonia.  Andral  states  that  if  a  concentrated  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  be  injected  into  a  vein,  the  animal  presents  the 
symptoms  of  blood  disease,  and  that  the  blood  is  found  fluid  in 
che  vessels.  The  same  result  may  be  produced  by  arsenious 
acid,  digitalis,  and  oxalic  acid.  Other  substances,  although 
analogous  to  the  carbonate  of  soda,  seem  to  have  no  effect.  Thus, 
the  nitrate  of  potash  does  not  always  impede  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood ;  and  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  states  that  he  has  ob- 
served that  liquor  potassae,  although  given  for  several  days,  and 
until  the  animal's  health  was  interfered  with,  did  not  at  all 
interfere  with  the  coagulation  of  its  blood ;  and  he  infers  from 
these  observations  that  it  is  not  the  alkalies,  as  such,  nor 
the  neutral  salts,  as  such,  which  produce  the  effects  usually 
ascribed  to  them  upon  the  blood,  but  certain  substances  of 
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particular  qualities.  In  low  fevers,  influenzas  of  a  typhoid 
character,  particularly  when  animals  so  afiected  are  staUed 
in  ill'Ventilated  houses,  the  blood  becomes  remarkably  fluid, 
and  graWtates,  even  in  cases  that  recover,  to  the  depending 
parts  of  the  body.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the  so-called  purpura 
hiemorrhagica  the  extremities  and  inferior  portions  of  the  abdo- 
men, breast,  and  face  become  the  seats  of  extensive  swellings, 
caused  by  an  accumulation  of  a  pretematuraUy  fluid  blood  in 
the  vessels,  and  even  in  the  tissues,  whilst  the  appearance  of 
petechiie,  vibices,  and  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhages  are  due  to 
the  same  cause.  The  partial  suffocation  to  which  animala  are 
sometimes  exposed  when  confined  in  buildings  accidentally  at 
otherwise  burnt,  produce  a  remarkable  degree  of  fluidity  in  the 
blood.  I  have  often  witnessed  this  in  horses  and  cattle  which 
had  been  early  removed  from  bumii^  buildings, — in  fact^  when 
they  had  not  been  exposed  to  any  fire,  but  to  the  effects  of  the 
smoke  of  smouldering  straw,  wood,  &c.  At  the  time,  the 
symptoms  of  distress  have  not  always  been  noticeable,  and 
little  has  K>»n  thought  of  the  matter.  In  the  course  of  time, 
x'arying  fr\^m  a  few  hours  to  three  days,  the  animals  have 
presented  symptoms  of  great  respiratarr  disturbance,  with 
luemv>rrtiage  fn>m  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  the  blood  presenting 
a  dark  olive  appearunce.  and  coagulating  but  very  imperfectly, 
even  when  exiyxsje^i  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
quite  fair  to  prvrsiume  that  the  «.xagulating  powers  of  the  Uood  have 
l^een  destrvn  evl  by  the  action  of  the  products  of  combustion  con- 
tainevl  in  the  s^v^ke,  and  that  it — the  blood — gradually  accumu- 
lates in  the  vessels  o:  :he  lunc?  until  they  have  become  congested, 
ewtt  :v>  n:pture  ot  their  w^ls.  In  apoplexy  of  the  spleen  and 
i::  "^  quATt^r-ilir  the  $aiiio  hyyinocio  cc^niition  of  the  blood  is  seen, 
a::i  i>  prv^baMy  the  v*ui:<e  of  the  vvn^re^ons  and  e3ctTavasations 
whivh  v^iAractcri^e  tI:N?i?e  tl:><ii5<-:?.  Al:b:<^A  it  may  justifiably 
be  s;jL:i  th,*:  ixivrtVv*:  ovv4^uIa::v>c,  as  ^ell  as  the  abnormal 
!!:ixl::y  vf  the  Vhvxh  vUxviioU  ujvn  the  ahsence  of  fibrin, 
rtiAurr.  T\^Arv'h  hvis  ^rv^^^^i  tha:  tibrl::.  is  such,  does  not  exist 
iu  :hr  ,  hwL  cc:  i^  r.ruitvl  ry  ;h':  vX'm^irdL^ion  o:  two  substances 
— ^^  :w;  r::Al:r.v\i:ic::<  c:  :hx*  ?ici:^*  jcrts^aLnv-e — rLajisely,y<*ii/iii^ 
i::-.:  i:-.%-»x'i :  :h-e  rVrtiixr  cc  ^hici  txicirLv:  in  the  serum  of 
:l?c  Kvxxi.  i::vi  ::i  <*.^:l:x''  ::>5>uc:>  oc  :he  Sxiy  :  wVIsi  the  latter,  so 
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far  as  it  is  known  at  present,  exists  only  in  the  plasma  of  the 
blood,  of  the  lymph,  and  of  the  chyle,  and  in  fluids  derived 
from  them. 

*  Coagulation  of  the  blood  "  (says  Professor  Huxley)  "  ia  an 
altogether  physico-chemical  process,  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
perties of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  plasma,  apart  from 
the  vitality  of  that  fluid.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if 
blood-plasma  be  prevented  from  coagulating  by  cold  and  greatly 
dQuted,  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  passed  through  it  will  throw 
dowD  a  white  powdery  substance.  If  the  white  substance  be 
dissolved  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  or  in  an  extremely 
weak  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  it  after  a  while  coagulates,  and 
yields  a  clot  of  pure  fibrin.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
a  substance  which  has  been  precipitated  from  its  solution,  and 
rs-dissolved,  still  remains  alive. 

*  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  this  white  substance  con- 
sists of  two  constituents  of  very  similar  composition,  which  exist 
separately  in  living  blood,  and  the  union  of  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  act  of  coagulation.  These  reasons  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus : — ^The  pericardium  and  other  serous  cavities  in  the  body 
contain  a  clear  fluid,  which  has  exuded  from  the  blood-vessels, 
and  contains  the  elements  of  the  blood  without  the  blood  cor- 
puscles. This  fluid  sometimes  coagulates  spontaneously,  as  the 
blood-plasma  would  do,  but  very  often  shows  no  disposition  to 
spontaneous  coagulation.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  may  never- 
theless be  made  to  coagulate,  and  yield  a  true  fibrinous  clot,  by 
adding  to  it  a  little  serum  of  blood. 

**  Now,  if  serum  of  blood  be  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  it,  a  white  powdery 
substance  will  be  thrown  down ;  this,  re-dissolved  in  a  dilute 
saline,  or  extremely  dilute  alkaline  solution,  will,  when  added 
to  the  pericardial  fluid,  produce  even  as  good  a  clot  as  that 
obtained  with  the  original  serum. 

"  This  white  substance  is  called  globulin.  It  exists  not  only 
in  serum,  but  also  in  smaller  quantities  in  connective  tissue,  in 
the  cornea,  in  the  humours  of  the  eye,  and  in  some  other  fluids 
of  the  body. 

"  It  possesses  the  same  general  chemical  properties  as  the 
albuminous  substance  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  red 
corpuscles,  and  hence  at  present  bears  the  same  name.    But 
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fibui  With  sach  as  d 
ojC  .iui.iBP-  srr  iuiiip*  jniF  -fi&s  zn  fss  rlwiral  ecHnpositioi] 

-  -sar—  -EEfitcrr  VfiPT  13  gfeganar  wv^sr  cf  ^■^Trfng  serous  fluid 
"u   GOdELiS:.    ?  iTJBSsaans.  "fim  lawis  s  de&uuj  ed  br  an  exoes 

-  ?;-«nr^  oajazTL  -nt*^  3  ireas  roascii  to  beliere  that  tin 
■ima^itMu  Mf^oiuM  js  x  as  3««a.  edied  -whkh  exists  ii 
.sfTSZL  ii«s  'xoibr  .-gme  ±nnL  'ai^  ?«£  ecrrosdes,  the  globuliii 
TT-Tpo  ^  .i.m-ni^i  ji  jc^  inancrdfs  ^r'^m  these  bodies  by  the 


2»  c  3>^BerizLxHUsais.  jaa^  lui  castrzljizzig  eflfect  at  all  on 

~  ZIxiiEsr  ^'.•cnimi-f  JO  ^Kiacepciue  *j£  ci&uige  when  in  solution, 
z  -RiT-  .ft  g7<^  AT  1  lifw  iEfmp€zanii?.  jnd  kt*|>c  in  the  form  of 
^j*«T'jbr  :?r  '^^f^'  '^"''""'^  withtiiic  Swing  is  coa^^mlatii^  power. 

-  ;^;32*  ^■■-''"-  uhhsiL  tmifer  proper  eooditions,  to  serous 
.s^^^zL.  -s-  &  .tjttsiqiacDr  jf  ciioD  ^SfdiaQO,  giring  lise  to  the 
^r^^TrntfC  :«  ibim  m  it. 

-  ;j  ^,^  io  pr  j5  -jituacrian  with  a  substance  contained  in 
ijr  -"tirTa-  tCTStin.  Traica.  <5m  be  extracted  by  itself,  and  then 
^^.  ^  -2j-  -^   3U1K   laK  arwards  a  solution  of  globulin,  as 

-  -   r-*:t='  :uwapis  its  wlnciun.     This  substance  has  been 
"^  -_   ^f^^^^    j:  s  CTwettingly like  globulin,  and  maybe 

^^_   -  m:i  ir^m  strnus  -jxiiiaoons  by  carbonic  acid,  just  as 

"7  , ^j,^   3t  ■jrirtSDECiwd  fiwm  the  s^rum  of  the  blood. 

^-'  ,^-,*=~-»-^ii  m  ^nraTrng  aolution,  and  added  to  any 
^.  .joaiJiJi:  ^ii>cuiin.  ic  ai-ts  as  a  coagulator  of  that  fluid, 
'7*^  -— ^  -at  i  :ie  levelopment  of  a  clot  of  fibrin  in  it  In 
^  ",  J!., .,  ^  T-ti  «a*:  iis  been  just  stated,  serum  of  blood  which 
\  '^1  ,,*.  -  :v«rii»«^  °^7  ^  '^^P*  ^  ^^^  Tessel,  and  peri- 
""^  \^_ , .  ^  ^itftjjer.  5jr  an  indefinite  period,  if  spontaneous 
^.   "^  ?^^r.^>f  7K^nwA  without  the  coagulation  of  either; 

'>k*^  V  mxa<»  ^^od  coagulation  sets  in. 

'    C:^  •:  ^yitq^  X?  ^  ^*^^*^  ^^'  ^^^  coagulation  of  the  blood 

.Kr<-i:^*3^^  -*^'  ^^^"^^  ^  ^^^^^^  primarily  by  the  inter- 

^''*    *"    ..  ^^  ^tto^cano^  ^or  two  modifications  of  the  same 

^^•>5!«  i^/maJ**  «»i  ,/t*rwwsf«,  the  former  of  which  exists 

^  iirf  *iwii  M^  ^  some  tissues  of  the  body,  while 

k^MM  aH  pwwttt  only  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  of 

^^»  ^  ^  chyl^^  *«Mi  ^  ^^^  derived  from  them." 

'?^*  ^  ^jij^j^i  varies  in  different  animals,  and  is 
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modified  by  disease.      The  blood   of  the  horse,  for  example, 
coagulates  more  slowly  than  the  blood  of  other  animals  and  of 
msuDi;  hence  what  is   termed    the   bufiy  coat  is  observable  in 
coagulated  healthy  horse's  blood,  the  buffy  appearance  on  the 
top  of  the  clot  being  ascribable  generally  to  the  fact  that  slow 
coagulation  gives  time  to  the  blood  globules,  which  are  of  higher 
specific  gravity  than  the  liquor  sanguinis,  to  sink  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  before  being  incarcerated  in  the  meshes  of 
the  coagulating  fibrin.     To  prove  this,  fill  two  vials  with  the 
blood  of  a  healthy  horse,  and  to  the  blood  in  one  add  a  small 
quantity  of  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  leave  the  other  to  coagu- 
late naturally.      In  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  the  blood  to 
which  the  chlorate  has  been  added  will  be  found  finnly  coagu- 
lated, and  with  but  a  slight  or  without  any  bufiy  coat ;  whilst 
(he  blood  to  which  no  addition  has  been  made  remains  fluid  for 
a  much  longer  time,   the  globules  falling   to  the  lower  parts, 
leaving  the  upper  portion  of  the  clot  a  straw  colour. 

During  the  first  stage  of  coagulation,  which  is  termed  that  of 
gelatinisation,  the  clot  appears  as  a  semi-soUd  mass.  In  the 
course  of  some  time,  however,  it  divides  into  serum  and  clot 
(crassamentum),  the  serum  being  pressed  out  by  the  fibrin. 
This  shows  that  the  fibrin  possesses  the  power  of  contraction ; 
and  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  power  the  further  changes 
in  the  clot  are  due.  The  clot  may  be  defective  in  solidity — 
gelatinous — or  it  may  present  an  excess  not  only  of  fibrin,  but 
of  contracting  properties.  The  shrunk,  contracted,  or  cupped 
appearance  of  the  clot  indicates  increased  contractility  smd 
a  sthenic  state  of  the  system  generally ;  whereas  the  gelatinous 
dot  is  indicative  of  an  aplastic  condition  of  the  blood  and  an 
asthenic  state  of  the  system. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

PATHOLOGY— con^tnw^rt 

CHANGES  m  THE  BLOOD— eoniinued. 

AN.^.MIA,    mT(ENU,   OR  OLIGvEMIA, 

These  terms  ai'e  applitid  to  tbat  condition  of  tlie  syst<!m  in 
wbicli  there  is  a  deticiency  and  poverty  of  the  blood,  a  stat€ 
liruuj^lit  about  by  loss  of  blood  (ha?niorrbaf,'e),  prctfuse  dischargL»sl 
of  any  of  the  natural  tluida  of  the  body,  as  those  of  diairhtea  or' 
diabetes,  in  which  it  seems  as  if  the  blood  globules  were  melted 
down  to  supply  the  profuse  discharge ;  insufficient  food,  de- 
privation of  fresh  air,  exhauatiiig  diseases,  and  the  action  of  some 
deleterious  ageuta,  as  witnessed  in  lioraea  kept  in  ill-ventilated 
sUibles,  or  sufleriug  from  the  influence  of  the  «jjlanders  poison. 

The  symptoms  of  aniemia  are  paleness  of  the  visible  mucous 
membranes,  with  often  an  unhealthy  or  slate-colouretl  appeamnee 
of  that  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  Rome  iustances  a  coppery  appear- 
ance  is  witnessed ;  tliis  is  undoubteilly  due  to  an  altered  con- 
dition of  the  globules,  and  a  disordered  stat-e  of  the  powers  by 
which  they  are  formed ;  the  conjunctiva  is  pale,  the  mouth  cool, 
and  the  tongue  generally  unnaturally  soft*  Young,  growing 
animals,  insufficiently  fed  and  imprtiperly  cared  for,  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  during  the  winter  months,  are 
reduced  tAj  an  anaemic  condition,  nianifested  hy  emaciation, 
debility,  and  often  a  depraved  appetite.  When  thus  reduced, 
jj[i^at  care  is  to  be  taken  iliat  such  are  not  suddenly  turned 
into  rich  pastures,  for  it  seems  that  the  process  of  the  forma- 
tion and  eluburution  of  the  blood,  and  the  organs  concerned  in 
it,  are  in  such  a  state  of  disorder  from  long  disuse,  that  the 
alimentary  mattei-s  contained  in  luxuriant  grass  or  nourishing 
food  are  transformed  into  an  imperfect  blood-plasma, — that  is  to 
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r,  into  blood  abundant  in  quantity,  but  defective  in  quality, 
(lasticity,  and  consistence,  incapable  of  nourishing  the  tissues,  and 
Irluch  ultimately  becomes  of  itself  diseased.  From  this  cause — 
)Mmely,  the  unwise  and  indiscriminate  method  in  which  young, 
i^idly  growing,  and  imperfectly  fed  cattle  are  turned  into  rich 
Ejasturage  in  the  spring,  or  put  upon  cake  in  the  winter — such 
Mood  diseases  as  quarter-ill  and  splenic  apoplexy  are  caused, 
ind  the  life  of  valuable  stock  destroyed.  In  horses  I  have 
repeatedly  witnessed  the  anaemic  condition  associated  with  such 
extreme  debility  of  the  muscular  system  as  to  simulate  spinal 
paralysis,  and  in  some  cases  paralysis,  from  the  pressure  of 
serous  fluid  on  the  spinal  cord,  has  been  actually  present ;  but 
in  the  horse,  as  in  horned  cattle,  active  signs  of  disease  are  not 
manifested  until  there  has  been  a  sudden  change  to  a  nourishing 
diet  Sheep  fed  on  food  containing  an  excess  of  moisture,  and 
during  long-continued  wet  weather,  become  anaemic  and  dropsical. 
During  the  winter  of  1872-3  this  condition  was  exceedingly  pre- 
valent owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  grasses,  the  moLst  condition 
of  tie  turnips,  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  in  many 
instances  no  organic  disease  or  parasitic  invasion  were  present. 

The  anaemic  condition  is  announced  by  abnormal  sounds  in 
various  parts  of  the  vascular  system.     These  are  called  venous 
murmurs,  and  are  ascribed  to  the  thin,  watery  blood  running 
with  great  rapidity  in  the  ill-filled  vessels,  and  are  heard  at  the 
breast,  at  the  base  of  the  jugulars  more  particularly,  and  are, 
according  to  Dr.  Williams,  of  the  nature  of  ripples,  "  the  natural 
inequalities  of  the  surface  over  which  the  current  of  blood  passes 
being  suflScient  to  occasion,  in  its  dilute  and  diminished  condi- 
tion, vibrations  and  sonorous  gushes,  which  would  not  occur  in 
a  fluid  of  greater  density. 

The  nutrition  of  the  various  structures  of  the  body  being 
dependent  upon  a  healthy  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid,  it 
naturally  follows  that  wasting,  emaciation,  and  debility  are  the 
results  of  anaemia.  In  none  of  the  anaemic  states,  unless  it  be 
intensified  by  an  excessive  discharge,  as  in  diarrhoea,  is  rapid 
emaciation  so  prominent  a  symptom  as  in  that  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  glanders  poison. 

The  pulse  in  anaemia  is  feeble,  thready,  often  jerky  and 
irr^ular,  and  any  sudden  excitement  produces  a  degree  of  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  leading  one  to  suppose  that  the  organ  is 
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hyperti'opliied.  so  loud,  sharp,  and  knocking  is  the  character  i 
its  cootraction. 

The  contmctile  power  of  the  muscles  is  generally  much 
paired,  fatisjue  heiiig  soon  induced ;  the  howels  are  often  con 
stipated,  the  constipation  heing  due  to  a  want  of  tone  in 
muscular  coat 

Though  the  muscular  system  manifests  great  loss  of  powe 
and  tone,  the  nervous  system  seems  bo  be  exalted^  exciteme 
}mi]g  induced  by  very  trivial  ciiuses,  hut  this  seeming  exaltatio 
is  in  ri*ality  due  to  loss  of  strength  and  power.     "Tlie  nervon 
system  in  the  ancemic  condition  may  be  likened  to  a  spr 
which  orifrinally  was  of  a  certain  strength,  requiring  a  certaii 
impressing,  and  reacting  with  a  corresponding  force,  but  having 
become  much  weakened,  is  bent  by  much  less  force,  and  react 
also  with  much  less.     Mobility  and  debility  may  he  said  brieflj 
to  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  nervous  actions  in  the 
ai Herniated." — (Dr.  Hanbfield  Jones.) 

The  digestive  powers  are  feeble  and  imperfect,  and  eolicli 
pfiins  are  induced  by  trivial  causes ;  tympanitis  is  frequent,  and 
resiUts  from  the  defective  power  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
iilimentaiy  canal      The  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  also 
impaired,  and  results  from  the  gastric  follicles  being  insufficientlj 
sujiplied  with  nutritive  materials.     This  constitutes  a  fmthei 
cause  for  the  continuance  and  aggravation  of  the  an<Tmic  coutU-j 
tion,  and  acts  as  a  bar  to  healthy  digestion,  though  tlie  fo 
supply  be  liberal  and  good,  for  healthy  chyle  cannot  be  forraedl 
to  renovate  tlie  blood  if   the  primary  digestion  be   impaired 
Most  probably  the  accession  of  disease,  when  nutritious  food  is 
suppUed  to  half-starved  animals,  is  due  more  particularly  Uli^M 
this  cause.  ^^ 

Anasarcous  swellings  of  the  limbs  is  a  common  symptom  of 
anmmia  in  the  horse,  but  is  rai-ely  witnessed  in  horned  cattle 
In  sheep,  as  already  stated,  dropsy  of  the  cavities  is  frequentlj 
witnessed.     Under  the  term  "  spontaneous  anasarca,"  Mr,  Brov 
of  Mtdton-Mowbray  has  described  the  auEcmic  condition,  with 
dropsy  of  the  ca\nties,  in  the  horse.     Mr.  Brown  says  the  disease, 
attacks  one  and  two  year  old  colta,  grazing  during  the  wintej 
.eeason  in  wet,  poor  moorland,  and  is  very  prevalent  in  Lincoln-' 
:Rhire;  the  disorder  being  manifested  by  swelling  of  the  legs 
sheath,  beUy,  and  lips,  and  finally  the  eyelids,  tlie  breath  and 
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excretioiis  exhaling  a  peculiar  odour.    The  animal  tarns  alng- 
gish  and  depressed,  loathes  its  food,  and  seldom  lies  down;  the 
respiration  becoming  accelerated  and  the  pulse  feeble.    Loss  of 
flesh,  prostration  of  strength,  short  and  difficult  respiration, 
frequent  and  indistinct  pulse,  and  finally  diarrhoea,  which,  if 
once  established,  carries  off  the  animal  in  despite  of  all  remedies. 
The  pod  mortem  examination  reveals  yellowness  and  flaccidity 
of  the  muscular  system,  effusion  into  the  areolar  tissue,  thicken- 
ing of  the  pericardium  and  pleura,  with  effusion  into  their 
cavities,  often  so  great  as  almost  to  cause  collapse  of  the  lungs 
and  arrest  of  the  heart's  action;  effusion  into  the  omentum, 
mesentery,  and  peritoneum. — (See  Veterinarian,  1832.) 

The  causes  of  auffimia  being  generally  apparent,  I  need  scarcely 
state  that  they  must  be  removed,  as  a  primary  step  in  its  successful 
treatment;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  was,  or  is,  the  custom  in 
lincolnshire,  to  take  up  young  colts  for  the  month  of  August, 
and  feecl  them  during  that  time  exclusively  on  dry  provender. 
When  ansemia  is  due  to  the  operation  of  a  specific  virus,  as  that 
of  glanders,  or  when  at  any  time  its  cause  cannot  be  discovered, 
the  employment  of  any  mere  remedial  measures  is  of  very 
doubtful  utility.    Again,  the  anaemic  condition,  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  well-known  and  preventible  causes,  may  have  existed 
80  long,  or  operated  so  strongly  on  a  constitution  perhaps  natu- 
rally weak,  as  to  act  as  a  determining  cause  of  some  cachectic 
condition  such  as  tuberculosis,  or  to  disease  of  the  osseous  system; 
or  may  have  so  impaired  the  action  of  the  heart — ^the  fibres  of 
which  have  become  organically  altered,  degenerated — as  to  prove 
fatal,  notwithstanding  all  rational  treatment.     The  treatment  cal- 
culated to  overcome  anaemia  consists  in  allowing  nutritious  diet, 
carefully  selected,  and  of  easy  digestion :  for  horses — oats,  beans, 
crushed  linseed,  the  latter  in  small  quantities,  and  good  hay ;  for 
cattle  and  sheep — ^an  allowance  of  oilcake  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  fodder,  which  should  be  of  good  quality,  and  sufficient 
but  not  over-abundant  in  quantity ;  in  addition  to  which  the  salts 
of  iron  are  to  be  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses.    If  the 
digestion  be  weak  and  the  appetite  bad,  the  iron  is  to  be  withheld, 
the  vegetable  tonics  and  the  mineral  acids  given.     Should  the 
appetite  be  depraved,  or  if  there  be  an  unnaturally  acid  condition 
of  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  manifested  by  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  animal  to  lick  the  walls  and  grind  its  teeth,  with  sourness 
of  the  mouth  and  fcetor  of  the  faeces,  the  alkalies  are  to  be  com- 
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bined  with  the  regetable  liitters.     For  tlie  constipation,  whii 
is  due  to  debility  of  tbo  muscular  walls,  nux  vomica  is  vei 
useful,  mashes  being  now  and  then  allowed.     To  the  food  abo' 
prescribed,  it  may  be  necessary  in  aggravated  cases  to  allow 
animal  to  liave  a  quantity  of  milk  twice  a  day — ^say  one  gallon 
of  skimni,ed  miJk  night  and  morning,  mixed  with  oatmeal 
porridge ;  this  it  will  usually  become  very  fond  of  in  a  day 
two.     The  system  of  forcing  foixl,  by  horning  it,  upon  animaU 
is  not  to  be  recommended ;  for  what  an  animal  does  not  eat 
spontaneously  is  not  digested,  but  disorders  the  digestive  system, 
and  destroys  any  little  appetit-c  that  may  possibly  remain. 

Horses,  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  casting  their  coats, 
suffer  more  or  less  from  anaemia  and  debility,  and  are  incapable 
of  performing  the  same  amount  of  work  as  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  A  little  rest  and  gentle  treatment  at  tliis  period  often 
prevent  tlie  accession  of  disease.  Again,  horses  whose  coats 
are  very  long,  if  kept  in  stables  of  even  ordinary  warmth,  suffer 
from  aniemia,  with  anasarca,  and  even  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities, 
which  will  increase  notwithstanding  the  most  powerful  tonics 
and  the  most  nutritious  food,  until  their  heavy  coats  are  removed 
by  clipping.  I  have  seen  the  lives  of  many  valuable  horses 
saved  by  timely  clipping* 

In  all  amiemic  caae^  the  secretory  organs — the  kidneySi  skin, 
&c, — are  very  apt  to  become  toipid ;  the  urine  is  scantily  secreted, 
the  skin  dry  and  harsh,  the  animal  hide-bound,  as  it  is  termed. 
These  complications  must  not  be  overlooked,  or  the  blood  will 
become  loaded  witli  effete  materials.  To  stimidate  the  kidneys 
the  spirits  of  nitrous  ether  may  be  given  occasionally,  and  t^ 
excite  the  skin  nothing  is  to  be  compared  to  good  grooi 
ing,  particularly  damp  wisping  the  whole  surface  of  the  bod 
Warmth,  comfort,  gentle  exercise,  and  pure  air  ail  play  a^i 
impoitant  part  in  the  treatment,  and  should  by  no  means  \^^ 
neglected.  ^^ 

The  changes  and  alterations  in  the  several  constituents  of  tlie 
ana?mie  blood  are  briefly  as  follows: — (l.J  Tlie  red  corpusc! 
are  remarkably  diminished;  they  have  been  known  in  the  hum; 
being  to  sink  as  low  as  27 ;  they  also  appear  to  contain  less  , 
hfematin,  and  are  somewhat  paler  than  those  of  healthy  bloo^H 
(2.)  The  amount  of  white  corjmscles  does  not  appear  to  be  altereS^^ 
(3.)  The  fibrin,  or  the  constituents  by  the  interaction  of  whicli 
the  fibrin  is  foi-med,  is  never  found  below  the  nonnal  standa: 
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in  some  cases  its  quantity  is  notably  increased,  particularly  if 
inflammation  of  any  organ  is  present.  (4.)  The  solids  of  the  serum 
are  not  found  much  altered.  (5.)  The  quantity  of  water  is  more 
or  less  increased  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  globules. 

LEUKiEBaA  OR  LEUCOCTTHEMA 

h  a  condition  of  the  blood  characterised  by  a  large  increase  in 
the  nmnber  of  the  white  corpuscles,  associated  with  a  new 
formation  of  lymphatic  tissue  (lymphadenoma)  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  spleen,  and  other  organs;  but  the  association  of  leukaemia 
with  lymphadenoma  is  not  constant. 

An  increase  of  white  corpuscles  is  also  witnessed  in  some 
cases  of  farcy  and  glanders ;  but  the  true  nature  of  leukaemia 
seems  to  depend  more  upon  an  inability  in  the  white  and  lymph 
ooipuscles  to  form  red  blood  globules,  than  upon  any  actual 
growth  of  lymphatic  tissue.  Chylous  Blood — Lip-^mlv. — See 
Supplement 

PLETHORA. 

The  possibility  of  there  being  at  any  time  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  animal  body — ^plethora — is  denied  by 
some  observers.  The  condition,  however,  is  recognised  by 
veterinarians  as  one  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  more  especially 
in  young  fast-thriving  animals,  when  fed  upon  very  highly 
nutritious  food.  The  occurrence  of  a  general  plethoric  con- 
dition is  also  recognised  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  who  says — 
"  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  so  obvious  that  the  whole  quantity  of 

blood  throughout  the  body  is  sometimes  in  excess 

Full  living  and  a  sedentary  life  are  causes  likely  to  occasion 
general  plethora,  and  they  do  occasion  it.  The  full  diet,  so  long 
as  the  digestive  powers  are  perfect,  provides  more  chyle,  con- 
ducts into  the  blood  a  larger  quantity  of  its  proper  pabulum. 
....  Their  entire  vascular  system  is  preternatui-ally  dis- 
tended. If  you  open  a  vein  you  find  that  they  [persons  in  a 
plethoric  condition]  bear  a  copious  abstraction  of  blood  without 
fainting,  and  are  even  refreshed  by  it;  and  the  blood  drawn 
separates  into  a  large  and  firm  mass  of  coagulum,  with  but  little 
serum.  Keeping  to  the  nomenclature  we  have  already  employed, 
we  might  say  that  there  is  here  hyperirophj  of  the  blood." 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  sufficiently  obvious — abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  purgatives,  a  restricted  diet,  and  increased  exercise. 


CHAPTER  X 

TATliOLOGY—icofUinucd). 

CHANGES  IK  THE  BLOOD— (cofi^aiWCfi)- 

DEFECTIVE  EXCKETION. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in  his  grapliic  language,  says  that  "  the 
animal  fiuids  are — the  blood,  the  fluuls  that  enter  tlie  blood, 
and  the  fluids  that  proeeed  from  the  blood. 

"  The  fluids  that  enter  the  blood  are  of  two  kinds —  

1*  Those  by  which  it  is  renewed  and  enriched. 
2.  Those  which  enter  it  in  order  that  they  may  be  con- 
veyed out  of  the  body/' 

A  defective  condition  of  the  fluids  which  enter  the  blood  to 
renew  and  enrich  it —namely,  the  chyle — produces  the  condition 
already  described — antemia.  A  niodilied  or  altered  condition  of 
the  cbyle^ — that  is  to  say.  chyle  imperfectly  developed,  contain- 
ing abnormal  constituents,  products  of  imperfect  digestion  or 
elaboration,  or  directly  derived  from  the  ingesta — is  a  frequent 
source  of  alteration  in  the  blood  and  of  disease. 

The  fluids  which  enter  the  blood  for  the  purpose  of  being 
conveyed  out  of  it  are  the  products  of  the  njetamorphosis  of  the 
chyle  and  tissue,  accidental  materials  contained  in  the  food, 
products  of  imperfect  digestion,  snperabuntiant  nutritive  ele- 
ments unappropriated  by  the  tissue  cells,  and  undergoing 
degradation  witliin  the  blond-vessels,  or  in  organs  such  as  the 
liver.  For  the  removal  of  these  eflete  materials  the  oi^ans  of 
excretion  are  provided.  When  the  organs  of  excretion  are  dis- 
ordered or  diseased,  it  follows  that  such  products  accumulate  in 
the  blood,  contaminate  and  render  it  unfit  fur  the  proper  nourish- 
ment of  the  body. 
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The  most  remarkable  and  perhaps  the  most  important  change 
in  the  blood  from  defective  excretion  is  that  produced  by 
arrested  or  deficient  secretion  of  urine.  In  some  experiments 
performed  by  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  who  removed  the  kidneys 
of  dogs  and  cats,  on  the  third  day  after  the  operation  vomiting 
came  on,  with  diarrhoea  of  a  copious  brown  liquid  containing 
ammonia,  from  transfonnation  of  the  urea,  eliminated  from  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane;  fever,  with  heat  sometimes  as 
high  as  llO*^,  sometimes  as  low  as  92*";  small  and  very  frequent 
pulse,  laboured  breathing,  and  death,  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
day. 

The  pod  morUm  appearances  were,  effusion  of  serum  in  the 
brain,  much  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  bilious  fluid  and 
teces  in  the  intestines,  an  appearance  of  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  great  contraction  of  the  urinary  bladder,  the  blood  more 
watery  than  usual,  and  containing  urea ;  five  ounces  of  blood  of 
a  dog  yielding  twenty  grains  of  urea,  and  two  ounces  of  cat's 
blood  ten  grains. 

Defective  secretion  of  urine,  resulting  from  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  induces  symptoms  very  similar  to  the  above,  differing 
in  degree  and  intensity  according  to  the  extent  of  the  kidney 
disease.  Thus,  in  acute  nephritis,  or  in  rapid  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys,  such  an  amount  of  urea  and  othdr  effete  urinary 
niatters  may  collect  in  the  blood  as  to  cause  convulsions, 
delirium,  suffocative  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  bronchi, 
diarrhoea,  and  serous  efiusion  into  the  cavities  and  areolar  tissue. 
In  subacute  cases  dropsy  gradually  ensues,  the  animal  finally 
becoming  cachectic.  All  these  effects  may  be  traced  to  excre- 
mentitious  materials  retained  in  the  blood,  especially  urea,  which 
if  in  great  amount  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  in  smaller,  as  an 
irritant,  inducing  inflammations  in  various  membranes ;  in  the 
horse,  more  especially  in  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  neurilemma  of  the  great  nerves  given  off  from  the  limibo- 
sacral  plexus. 


TRANSFORMATION  OF   CHYLE  AND   OF  THE  TISSUES. 

The  blood  is  kept  in  its  normal  or  healthy  condition  by  being 
supplied  with  new  elements  derivable  from  the  chyle,  and  by 
having  the  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissue  and  all 
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its  effete  conEtituents  removed  by  tbe  various  secretory  or 
Wlien  any  of  these  conditions  are  absent,  or  when,  as  sometij 
liappens,  the  waste  of  tissue  is  so  mpid  as  to  preclude  the  elii 
nation  of  all  its  products,  a  mal-condition  of  the  blood-mass  i 
induced,   which  may  lead   to   grave   local   complications 
diseases  of  important  organs* 

Some  chemists  hold  the  opinion  that  urea  more  especially  is 
denvable  from  waste  of  tissue  only,  and  not  from  any  change  or 
metamorphosis  in  tbe  cliylc  or  blood.  I  shall*  however,  endea- 
vour to  prove  tliat  an  uiivroic  condition  of  the  blood  may  be 
caused  by  chyle  imperfect  in  quality  or  excessive  in  quantity ; 
the  imjierfection  of  the  quality  being  the  result  of  disordnv  I 
ih'gestion,  or  of  tlie  ingestion  of  food  unfitted  for  healthy  ch\  i 
cation ;  and  excessive  in  quantity  from  the  animal  being  fed 
upon  aliment  too  rich  for  its  requirements.  In  order  to  under- 
stand tliis,  however,  tlie  student  must  be  made  still  fuilher' 
acquainted  with  the  process  of  nutrition,  and  this  may  be 
(Hvided  into — (1.)  The  introduction  into  the  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal  of  the  food  to  be  digested :  (2.)  The  formation  of 
the  chyle  and  blood,  and  the  changes  which  the  latter  undergoes 
in  the  lungs:  (8,)  The  passage  of  nutritive  plasma  from  the 
bhiod  to  be  transformed  into  tissues:  (4j  The  metamorphosis 
and  re-ahsoiiition  of  the  tissues:  (5.)  The  excretion  of  these 
effete  matijrijds  from  tbe  Ijody  by  the  various  excretory  organs. 

I  shall,  however,  confine  myself,  very  briefly,  fii^t,  to  the 
digestion  of  the  food,  and  the  formation  of  the  chyle ;  and  second, 
to  the  changes  and  transformation  of  the  chyle  and  blood  in  the 
vessels. 

All  kinds  of  food  are  resolvable  into  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  mincml  constituents ;  and  food  to  maintain  the , 
animal  body  in  a  state  of  health  nnist  contain  all  these  varioui 
substances  in  due  and  proper  propoiiions,  and   in  quantitiesi 
depending  upon  its  necessities  and  wants  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed,  the  amount  of  work  it  is  compelle 
to  perform,  the  ajwount  of  air  it  breathes,  and  upon  various 
peculiarities  aO'ecting  its  powers  of  digestion,  whether  the  atiimaL^ 
be  carnivorous,  omnivorous,  or  herbivorous. 

It  is  immaterial  to  what  natural  order  the  animal  may  belongpl 
the  proximate  chemical  princiidea  required  for  its  nourishmenti 
lire  the  nitrogenous — albmninous,  non-nitrogenous — starch,  gum, 
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sugar,  oil,  and  the  mineral  salts,  more  particularly  the  phosphate 
of  lime  and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  with  iron,  potash,  &c. ;  and 
it  has  been  proved  that  all  nutritive  food  must  contain  the 
three  principles,  and  that  the  absence  of  any  one  of  them  induces 
starvation  and  death.  It  is  also  proved  that  the  chemical  con- 
atitation  of  plants  and  animals  is  nearly  identical,  and  hence 
food  derived  from  plants  contains  the  substances  of  which  the 
animal  body  is  made,  and  by  which  it  is  nourished.  Some 
animals  are  carnivorous,  and  must  be  maintained  on  flesh.  In 
others  life  is  supported  by  plants  and  grain.  The  digestive 
organs  differ  somewhat  in  these;  but  the  digestion — that  is 
to  say,  the  ultimate  end  of  the  digestive  process — is  the  same  in 
all,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  whitish  emulsion,  the  chyle, 
which  is  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and  conveyed  into 
the  general  circulation,  there  to  be  transmitted  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  giving  to  each  materials  which  it  may  at  the  time 
stand  in  need  of  for  its  development,  growth,  and  vitality.  In 
all  animals  water  is  also  necessary,  not  only  as  a  diluent,  but  as 
forming  a  component  part  of  the  blood  and  tissues. 

It  must  be  imderstood  that  mere  nitrogenous,  non-nitrogenous, 
and  saline  materials  of  food  will  not  serve  the  purposes  of 
healthy  nutrition;  they  must  be  blended  and  united  to  form 
the  kind  of  food  natural  to  each  class  of  animal,  and  capable 
of  being  finally  converted  into  albumen,  fat,  and  salts,  as  all 
these  exist  in  every  tissue;  tlie  fibrous  and  muscular  organs 
containing  much  albumen,  the  glands  and  areolar  tissue  fat, 
and  the  bones  mineral  matters. 

The  quantity  of  food  required  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
weather.  If  cold  and  condensed,  the  air  contains  more  oxy- 
gen, which,  rapidly  meeting  with  the  tissues  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  normal  standard  of  animal  heat,  the  body 
demands  more  nourishment  to  prevent  emaciation.  Again,  work 
or  severe  bodily  exercise  causes  waste  of  tissue,  and  at  the  same 
time,  if  not  too  severe,  stimulates  the  appetite,  and  improves  the 
powers  of  digestion.  The  demand  for  more,  food,  the  increased 
appetite,  and  the  exalted  digestive  powers  being  necessary  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  animal,  as  compensating  agents,  by  which 
more  food  is  partaken  of  and  digested,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
waste  of  tissue  induced  by  the  bodily  exercise,  a  more  or  lesii 
even  balance  is  thus  kept  up  between  the  secondary  digestion. 
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or  destructive  process,  and  the  primary  digestion,  or  compensatii 
process. 

It  is  very  true  that  a  healthy  animal  will  retain  its  appet 
and  be  capable  of  partaking  of  food  and  digesting  it  for  a  i 
siderabletimewitliout  exercise,  and,  under  certain  circumstauc 
which  sometimes  seem  inexplicable,  remain  in  health.     Ge 
rally,  however,  the  excessive  amount  of  nutriment  is  stored 
amougst  the  fatty  tissues  in  various  organs ;  and  the  stonige « 
fut  may  so  far  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  excretion,  bearing  od 
the  proposition  of  Treviranus,  that  '*  each  single  part  of  the  bod^ 
in   respect  to  its   nutrition,  stands  to  the  whole   body  in  the 
relation  of  an  excreted  substance  ;*'  or,  in  other  words,  every  ] 
and  tissue  of  the  body,  by  taking  from  the  blood  the  pecu 
substance  of  which  it  is  made,  or  which  it  can  accommodate  ^ 
store  for  future  use,  acts  as  an  excretory  organ,  inasmuch  as  i 
removes  from  the  blood  that  which,  if  retained,  would  be  ii 
jurious  to  tlie  rest  of  the  body. 

In  many  cases,  however,  this  act  of  accommodation*  as  it  msj 
be  termed,  is  insufficient ;  and  in  animals  fed  upon  rich  food,  par- 
ticularly niti^Dgenous  food,  the  Uood-mass  becomes  so  impure, 
frt>m  tlio  presence  of  effete  materials,  that  the  whole  body  is 
poisoned.  For  example^ — and  this  not  at  all  uncommon — a 
f  horse  is  kept  in  the  stable  for  some  days,  perhaps  ihiee  or  four 
days,  and  fed  upon  its  usual  liberal  allowance  of  food,  con^ 
sisting  of  hay,  corn,  and  water.  When  put  to  its  work 
usutilly  commences  its  labour  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  ani^ 
mat  ion,  every  nerve  and  muscle  being,  as  it  were,  in  the  highe 
state  of  functiomd  perfection  ;  bat  before  it  has  proceeded  more 
than  a  few  miles  on  the  journey,  veiy  oftei^  before  it  has  gone  a 
mile,  it  suddenly  staggers  aikd  fidls  paialysed  Sometimes 
may  be  able  to  rise  and  walk  slowly  to  its  stable ;  sometimes  i 
iwwT  risoa  again.  Sliortly  aftiir  1^  attadc  it  is  observed 
pcisa  Un;e  quantities  of  a  dttfe  eoflte-ooloitied  uriBe,  so 
indeed,  aa  to  lead  nuuiy  observers  to  Mpfoao  thai  it  is  blood 
Ourefol  obmr^atioiia  imy%  lio««Ter»  enabled  mm  to  determine 
Ihet  SQcli  urine  conlaias  no  blood,  md  UtUe  or  no  allNtmen,  but 
that  ilie  da^ufisa  of  its  eoKmr  dep^ids  itpon  en  exoeseive 
i^ttentity  of  luee.  end  probeUj  crteline  end  cwntininew  products 
of  Iho  d^[iedaliDn  of  tbe  nutrient  anterieb  wUdi  bed  noonmu- 
kted  in  Ike  ldood*niese  duiiae  Uw  period  tlie  enimel  vue  et  rest 
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It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers  that  urea  is  a  product 
formed  in  the  kidneys,  and  by  others  that  it  is  an  oxidized 
albuminous  material,  due  to  the  degradation  of  muscular  tissue, 
brought  about  by  muscular  exertion  only,  and  merely  excreted 
by  the  kidnejra 

Without  a  doubt  urea  is  an  oxidized  or  degenerated  condition 
of  albumen,  but  the  occurrence  of  the  immense  quantity  of  it  in 
conditions  of  the  animal  body  opposed  to  that  of  tissue  change, 
I  Uiink,  disposes  of  the  idea  that  urea  is  due  only  to  metamor- 
I^iosis  of  tissue,  and  supports  the  theory  that  it  is  formed  in  the 
blood  itself,  or  in  the  Uver,  as  advocated  by  Meissner. 

The  rules  for  the  proper  treatment  of  disease  depending  on 
blood  loaded  with  eflete  materials  are — Id,  To  clear  the  intestinal 
canal  of  the  materials  with  which  it  may  be  loaded,  and  from 
which  additional  matter  may  be  absorbed  and  conveyed  to  the 
blood:  2dL  To  stimulate  the  powers  of  the  excretory  organs, 
kidneys,  and  skin:  and  $d.  To  attend  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patient,  and  particularly  to  supply  it  with  abundance  of  water, . 
which  not  only  allays  the  thirst,  but  dilutes  the  blood  and 
stimxilates  excretion. 


CHAPTER   XL 

V  ATKOLO  GY—contimud. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  BLOOD— continued. 

HYPERiEMIA  OR  CONGESTION. 

The  liability  of  the  blood  to  be  variously  altered  and  modiiSed 
having  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  now  becomes 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  certain  changes  which 
may  occur  in  its  circulation,  arising  from  an  alteration  in  the 
condition  and  properties  of  the  blood-vessels^  and  causing  an  in- 
terference with  its  natural  flow. 

By  hypersemia  is  meant  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
a  part.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  active  or  arterial,  and 
mechanical  or  venous. 

Active  hjrperaemia  is  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  with, 
most  commonly,  an  increased  rapidity  of  the  flow,  and  arises 
from  increased  blood  pressure  and  from  diminished  arterial 
resistance. 

Hyperemia  from  increased  blood  pressure  occurs  from  inter- 
ruption of  the  main  current  of  blood  in  any  particular  part, 
owing  to  which  increased  pressure  is  thrown  upon  the  collateral 
vessels,  which  thus  become  dilated,  the  amount  of  blood  in 
them  being  increased,  and  its  flow  accelerated.  This  kind  of 
congestion  is  seen  after  the  main  current  of  a  part  has  been 
obstructed  from  any  cause,  and  is  known  as  collateral  hyperasmia. 

Congestion  of  the  vessels  of  one  part  from  an  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  blood  in  another,  is  also  well  exemplified  in  con- 
gestion of  the  internal  organs  from  contraction  of  the  superficial 
capillaries,  so  often  produced  by  exposure  to  cold. 

In  some  instances,  the  intropulsive  operation  of  cold  is  so  great 
that  the  internal  capillaries  become  loaded  with  blood  to  such 
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an  extent  that  their  walls  give  way,  and  the  blood  is  extravasated 
into  the  surrounding  tissue.  In  this  manner  apoplexy  of  the 
lungs  is  brought  about,  and  so  great  is  the  extravasation  in  some 
rare  instances,  that  the  blood  has  found  its  way  into  the  bronchi 
and  trachea,  and  has  been  finally  expelled  through  the  nostrils. 
The  local  constringing  effect  of  cold  is  best  witnessed  upon  the 
human  body,  more  especially  in  persons  of  weak  circulation,  in 
whom,  very  often  after  washing  or  bathing  in  cold  water,  the 
fingers  are  quite  bloodless,  pale,  and  numb.  If  we  reason  upon 
this  circumstance,  and  bring  such  reasoning  to  bear  upon  our 
own  subject,  can  we  wonder  that  exposure  to  external  cold  is 
followed  by  internal  congestions. 

In  many  cases,  however,  nature  provides  a  guard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  cold  upon  the  skin,  by  furnisliing  animals  with  coats  of 
hair  or  wool  suitable  for  their  several  necessities,  and  it  is  only 
in  animals  which  are  casuaMy  exposed  to  such  cold  that  we 
witness  its  effect  in  causing  internal  congestions. 

Congestion  from  diminished  resistance  arises  from  atony  of  the 
waU  of  the  vessels.  This  atony,  loss  of  power,  or  relaxation  of 
the  vessels,  is  generally  due  to  paralysis  of  their  muscular  walls, 
and  most  commonly  occurs  in  vessels  least  provided  with  mus- 
cular fibres,  that  is,  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  of  organs  easily 
distended,  and  which  are  composed  of  much  areolar  tissue.  This 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  walls  may  be  due  to  an  influence  opera- 
ting upon  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  or  to  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve. 
Pressure  upon  the  great  sympathetic  nei-ve  in  the  neck  causes 
active  congestion  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  most  probably  the 
congestion  of  the  brain,  redness  of  the  conjunctivae,  suffusion  of 
tears,  and  other  signs  of  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  facio-cranial 
r^on,  with  the  coma  and  delirium  which  are  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  gastric  or  intestinal  disease,  are  due  to  pressure  upon 
the  cardiac  branches  of  the  great  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  nerve. 
It  is  very  true  that  some  emotions  are  attended  with  hyperaemia ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  meningeal  or  cerebral  congestion 
of  parturient  apoplexy  is  due  to  some  sympathetic  influence 
which  the  stomach  has  upon  the  brain.  The  question  need 
not  be  discussed  here,  as  it  will  again  come  under  considera- 
tion; and  let  it  suffice  us  for  the  present  to  know  that  dis- 
order of  the  stomach  \&  capable  of  producing  congestion  of  the 
brain. 
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In  heraiplegia,  a  disease  rarely  witnessed  in  the  horse,  but  i 
which  homed  cattle  are  liable,  congestion  of  the  vessels  of 
paralysed  side  is  a  proniinent  syTOpt4Dm, 

Atony  of  the  arterial  walls  may  be  due  to  degeneration 
their  muscular  and  internal  coats.     It  is  most  commonly  tt 
cause  of  the  various  congestions  seen  in  old  animals. 

M(?clianical  congestion  occurs  chiefly  in  the  veins,  and  is  pp 
duced  by  anjrthing  which  interferes  with  the  flow  of  the  blood 
through  them,  such  as  obstruction  of  the  vein  leading  from  a 
part,  arising  from  pressure  upon  its  waDs,  or  the  pressure  of  a 
thrombus  or  clot  within  its  canal     Thus  congestion  may  be  lE 
duced  by  the  pressure  of  a  tight  bandage;  and  again,  congestiofl 
of  the  portal  vein  is  caused  by  cirrhosis  or  other  disease  of  the 
liver,  which  causes  pressure  upon  its  venous  bmnches*     Di 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart  produces  fulness  of  both  the  pulmona 
and  systemic  veins.      When  the   incompetency  is  limited 
the  mili-al  valve,  the  congestion  is  mostly  limited  to  the  lung 
while  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  causes  congestion  of  th« 
systemic  veins.     The  character  of  congestion  beginning  in  tli€ 
veins  is  that  the  veins  as  well  as  the  capiDaries  are  distended^! 
giving  the  part  an  arborescent  appearance,  which  has  a  mucli 
more  permanent  character  than  congestion  banning  at  the 
arteries.     Arterial  congestion,  especially  that  of  an  active  type^ 
very  often  disappears  shortly  after  death  l»y  the  post  nwHem  , 
contraction  of  the  vessels. 

In  addition  to  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bloodyl 
there  are  various  and  important  causes  of  venous  congestions, 
such  as  diminished  cardiac  power,  gravitation,  an  altered  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  and  defective  secretions. 

L  JHminisIbed  cardiac  power. — ^The  contmctile  power  of  tha 
heart  becomes  diminished  in  many  diseases,  and  death  mafH 
result,  not  so  much  from  the  original  disease  from  wliich  the 
animal  has  been  suffering,  as  from  congestion  of  some  vital 
organ,  more  especially  the  lungs  or  the  brain,  arising  from  the 
inability  of  the  heart  to  propel  the  blood  through  tlie  vessels  of 
such  organ.  The  example  most  faraUiar  to  the  veterinarian  of 
this  form  of  congestion  is  acute  congestion  of  the  lungs  caused  byM 
over-exertion.  Many  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  hunting-field 
during  severe  runs;  horses  out  of  condition,  and  unfit  for  very 
prolonged  and  severe  galloping,  falling  down  and  rapidly  sinking 
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from  this  canse.  This  form  of  congestion  becomes  aggravated  by 
the  blood  lemaimng  unchanged,  for  it  is  found  that  when  the 
blood  is  not  properly  changed  in  the  lungs,  its  passage  through 
them  is  partially  impeded,  that  it  accumulates  in  them,  in  the 
iigfat  side  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  veins  generally. 

2.  Ghraviiation, — ^The  veins  of  the  extremities  and  other  de- 
pending parts  of  the  body  are  congested  from  this  cause.  It 
indicates  an  atonic  condition  of  the  system  generally,  with 
diminished  cardiac  force ;  and  is  coiQmonly  associated  with  all 
the  exhausting  diseases  of  the  horse,  more  especially  if  the 
animal  is  not  exercised.  Congestion  from  gravitation  is  also 
caused  in  many  healthy  horses  by  want  of  exercise.  Indeed,  a 
due  amount  of  exercise,  when  in  a  condition  to  take  it,  seems  to 
be  of  greater  importance  to  the  horse  than  to  homed  cattle. 
The  cow  or  ox  will  remain  in  the  stall  for  weeks,  or  even 
months,  tied  in  one  position  and  receiving  no  exercise,  but  the 
limbe  never  swell,  and  there  are  seldom  any  signs  of  venous  con- 
gestions ;  not  so  with  the  great  majority  of  horses.  Now  and 
then,  however,  a  horse  is  met  with  whose  limbs  never  swell  from 
want  of  exercise,  but  as  a  rule  horses  when  not  exercised  suffer 
from  swellings  of  those  depending  parts  of  the  body  farthest 
removed  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation.  Other  horses 
habitually  suffer  from  swelled  legs,  no  matter  how  carefully  and 
properly  they  are  fed  and  worked.  The  debility  produced  by 
the  process  of  "  casting  the  coat "  causes  congestion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  depending  parts. 

A  very  remarkable  example  of  the  effects  of  gravitation  in 
producing  congestion  used  to  be  frequently  witnessed  in  tlie 
days  when  bleeding  was  so  commonly  performed,  and  when 
inflammation  of  the  jugular  vein  was  more  frequently  met  with 
than  now. 

The  loss  of  a  jugular  from  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  within 
it,  and  consequent  obliteration  of  its  canal,  did  not  seem  to 
interfere  with  the  cervical  circulation  until  the  animal  was 
turned  out  to  grass ;  but  immediately  this  was  done,  the  animal's 
head  would  commence  to  swell  to  a  most  alarming  extent, 
proving  that,  although  the  collateral  circulation  was  sufficient, 
so  long  as  the  horse  was  fed  from  the  rack  or  manger,  it  was 
quite  insufficient  when  the  head  was  depressed  whilst  grazing. 

3.  Altered  conditiona  of  the  blood, — Many  congestive  diseases. 
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more  especially  those  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep,  are  caused ' 
an  altered  condition  of  the  blood.  How  this  determines  a  co^ 
gestion  of  an  organ  or  a  syat^^m  of  organs  it  is  djflicult  to  unde 
stand ;  but  sncli  diseases  as  apoplexy  of  the  spleen,  quarter-il| 
and  other  anthmcoid  diseases  manifested  by  extensive  congestion 
and  extravasations,  are  all  due  primarily  to  blood  alteration 
the  lesions  of  oi^gana  l>eing  secondary  to  and  depending  Uf 
tlie  blood  disease.  A  thin  watery  state  of  the  blood,  as  well  i 
tlte  presence  of  some  specific  blood  poisons,  and  the  operatic 
of  nialarions  indoences,  have  also  in  many  cases  a  tendency 
cause  congestions  of  oi^gans. 

4.  Defective  secretian,  cither  from  an  organ  or  a  secretory  sn 
face,  is  a  cause  of  congestion  of  sucli  an  organ  or  surface ;  and  : 
is  found  that  the  means  which  increase  the  secretion  will  oft^ 
remove  the  congestion.     It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mir 
that  diminislicd  secretion  is  usually  the  result  of  tlie  congestion 
and  that  the  means  which  liave  the  power  of  exciting  the  seer 
tion  of  such  a  part  very  often,  in  virtue  of  their  irritating  efifectl 
npon  it,  increase  the  congestion,  or,  wliat  is  perhaps  of  great 
moment,  transfonn  a  mere  congested  condition  into  that  of  in- 
flamraation. 

Many  writers  seem  to  confound  congestion  with  inflammatioB 
end  we  continually  see  slight  inflammations  described  as  coe 
gestions*     It  appears  to  me  that  a  distinction  should  be  mad^ 
between  the  two  conditions,  and  that  a  congestion  should 
dofmed  to  be  a  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  a  part  or  parts  arising  from" 
various  causes,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  primary  important 
perversion  of  the  nutrition  of  that  part ;  and  that  inflammation 
is  a  perverted   condition  of  the  nutritive  function  of  a  par 
accompanied  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  a  congested  conditio^ 
of  its  vessels ;  such  congestion,  however,  not  being  necessary 
the  inflammatory  process,  for   it   is  found   that   i  n  flam  mat!  o| 
involves  the  non-vascular  as  well  as  the  vascular  structures 
the  animal  body. 

The  results  of  mechanical  congestion  are  transudation 
serum,  haemorrhage,  thrombosis,  and  gangrene;  and  of  acti\ 
hypera^mia»  increased  redness,  elevation  of  temperature,  and  a 

use  of  throbbing,  succeeded,  if  the  congestion  continues,  by 
alargement  of  the  small  arteries  and  thickening  of  their  walls; 
function  being  in  some  cases  exalted,  more  especially  if  the 
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congestion  be  in  a  nervous  centre,  whilst  in  other  instances 
function  becomes  diminished.  Thus  a  long-continued  congestion 
of  a  secretory  organ  arrests,  or  very  considerably  diminishes,  the 
function  of  tiiat  organ. 

The  congestion  or  fulness  of  the  vessels  is  somewhat  relieved 
by  transudation  of  serum  into  the  tissues,  or  into  cavities,  con- 
stituting oedema,  anasarca,  and  dropsical  effusion.  For  this 
reason  the  limbs  swell  when  their  vessels  are  congested  from 
debility  or  ifrant  of  exercise ;  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  becomes 
filled  with  fluid,  constituting  ascites,  when  the  portal  veins  are 
in  any  way  obstructed.  The  transuded  serum  generally  differs 
bom  that  of  the  blood,  in  containing  less  of  the  solid  blood 
constituents  and  more  water ;  it  has  also  a  lower  specific  gravity. 
K  exposed  to  the  air  it  will  sometimes  coagulate,  forming  rather 
a  gelatinous  mass  than  a  firm  fibrinous  clot. 

When  the  obstruction  is  very  great  the  serum  partakes  more 
of  the  nature  of  the  blood  plasma ;  and  it  is  now  ascertained 
ibat  in  some  instances  the  blood  globules  may  escape  through 
Uie  walls  of  the  capillaries  without  rupture.  This  fact  was  dis- 
covered by  Cohnheim,  who,  by  applying  a  ligature  to  the  femoral 
vein  of  the  frog,  observed,  when  tlie  congestion  of  the  vessels 
became  very  great,  that  the  red  corpuscles  passed  through  the 
capillary  walls,  and  in  so  doing  assumed  an  hour-glass  shape,  or 
became  constricted  in  their  middle.  This  fact  explains  to  some 
extent  how,  in  some  cases  of  purpura,  transudation  of  blood 
takes  place  into  the  tissues  without  rupture  of  the  vessels. 

Congestion  from  obstruction  producing  gangrene  is  seen  in 
strangulated  hernia,  and  in  invagination  of  a  portion  of  the 
intestines.  Gangrene  from  obstruction  is  always  of  tlie  moist 
kind,  whereas  that  from  arterial  incompetency  is  of  the  dry  kind. 
In  the  one  the  blood  supply  is  scarcely  or  not  at  all  interfered 
with,  but  the  return  of  that  blood  is  arrested,  stasis  is  produced, 
the  blood  thus  imprisoned  transudes  into  the  tissues,  and,  rajjidly 
dying  and  decomposing,  adds  to  the  rapidity  of  the  death  and 
decomposition  of  adjoining  structures.  In  the  other,  or  gangrene 
from  want  of  blood,  the  part  turns  pale  and  dry,  shrinks,  becomes 
mummified,  or  crumbles  into  fragments. 

The  occurrence  of  thrombosis,  or  the  formation  of  clots  in  the 
congested  vessels,  results  from  the  blood  coagulating  within 
them  during  life^  and  may  arise  in  congestion  of  any  part,  and 
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from  any  of  tlic  causes  already  enumerated    Wljen  caused 
direct  pressure,  the  coagulation  commences  at  the  poiot  wliem 
the  obstructing  clause  comes  into  contact  with  the  vessel,  an 
extends  as  far  as  the  collateial  branches ;  when  from  debilitj 
diininisljcd  cardiac  power,  or  gravitation,  the  coagidation  ooB 
menees  first  bcliiud  the  Haps  of  the  valves,  and  appears  to ' 
owing  to  the  force  of  the  cun-ent  being  insullicient  to  complete!^ 
open  the  valves.     The  blood  thus  allowed  to  lodge  and  stagnate 
coagulates  and  forms  a  thrombus  or  clot,  which  may  fLuaU| 
obstruct  the  whole  venous  channel  as  far  as  the  next  h 
collateml  l>ranch. 

Treatment  of  contjeUion. — The  most  important  means  for  the 
removal  of  congestion  are  those  wliicli  tend  to  remove  its  ciiU8e ; 
and  if  the  causes  already  enumerated  are  bonie  in  mind,  the 
])ractitioncr  will  at  least  have  some  guide  to  the  proper  line  of 
treatment  Wlien  the  congestion  is  due  to  the  influence  of  cold 
upon  the  surface,  dearly  the  first  step  is  to  restore  the  circulation 
of  the  skin  by  warmth,  friction,  and  by  the  adniinistmtion  of 
remedies,  sucli  as  the  s|)irits  of  nitrons  ether,  which  are  knowa^ 
to  promote  diaphoresis.  If  the  congestion  l^  due  to  diminishe 
canliac  power,  or  debility  of  tlie  vessels — ami  this  is  often  induce 
by  want  of  exercise — the  lost  power  and  tune  must  be  restored 
by  good  food,  pure  air^regidar  and  moderate  exercise,  and  tonic 
If  the  debility  of  the  vessels  be  very  great  and  obstinat 
the  efiects  of  ergotine  may  be  tried.  This  remedy  acts  bj 
producing  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels ;  it  may  be  ver 
conveniently  used  hypodermically.  The  efiects  of  bandaging,  ill 
supporting  tlie  weakened  vessels  of  congested  limbs,  shouH 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  nor  its  application  neglected.  In  mau] 
instances  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood  is  associated  wit 
debility  of  the  cii-culatory  apparatus :  in  such  cases  tonic  i-emedie 
combined  with  diui-etics  act  most  favonnxbly. 

In  severe  internal  congestions,  where  not  only  the  organ  chieflj 
aiiected  is  filled  with  bloud,  but  the  riglit  side  of  the  heart  and 
tlie  great  veins  also,  t^ie  necessity  of  afibrding  mechanical  relief 
l>ecomes  a  serious  question,  and  very  often  an  urgent  necessity,! 
It  is  very  true  that  severe  internal  congestions,  more  especiallj 
tliose  of  the  lungs  and  brain,  are  generaUy  associated  wit 
greatly  diminished  cardiac  power,  feeble  pulse,  and  nervous  proJ 
stJiuiou ;  and  if  we  were  to  admit  what  is  so  commonly  ia^ 
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sisted  upon,  that  the  course  of  treatment  is  to  be  guided  by 
the  condition  of  the  pxdse,  then  the  withdrawal  of  blood  would 
be  contra-indicated  in  every  instance.  But  practitioners  who 
have  thought  over  the  matter  know  full  well  that  a  moderate 
bleeding  is  followed  by  a  diminished  acceleration  of  the  pulse, 
and  improvement  in  its  tone,  and  that  many  congestions  are 
immediately  relieved  by  such  procedure.  The  explanation  is 
not  difficult.  In  cerebral  congestions  the  diminished  cardiac 
power  and  feebleness  of  the  pulsations  are  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  congested  vessels  upon  the  brain  substance: 
in  many  instances  this  pressure  is  increased  by  the  transudation 
of  serum  from  such  congested  vessels.  By  diminishing  the 
brain  pressure  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  the  cause  of  the 
debility  is  at  once  removed.  The  heart  is  now  able  to  beat 
fully  and  strongly,  and  thus  a  small,  feeble,  or  even  thready 
pulse  is  changed  into  a  full,  soft  pulsation.  The  variety  of 
opinions  held  as  to  the  possibility  of  causing  an  alteration  of  the 
fluids  within  the  cranium  by  bleeding  or  otherwise,  need  not  be 
discussed  at  present  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  comatose  condition  produced  by  cerebral  or 
cerebro-meningeal  congestion  is  often  removed,  the  pulse  being 
at  the  same  time  improved  in  tone,  by  a  moderate  bleeding. 
Pulmonary  congestion  and  the  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action — 
the  "  oppressed  action  "  as  it  has  been  termed — are  aggravated  by 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  great  veins  being  choked  with 
blood.  In  this  instance,  it  is  true,  the  withdrawal  of  blood 
does  not  relieve  by  removing  the  primary  cause — that  is, 
the  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries — but,  a  most  im- 
portant complication,  it  diminishes  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
already  overloaded  heart,  and  through  it  to  the  already  con- 
gested vessels.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
withdrawal  of  a  large  stream  of  blood  produces  an  impression  will 
be  imderstood ;  indeed,  it  can  most  truly  be  stated  that  the  relief 
afforded  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  quantity  withdrawn, 
as  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  withdrawal  For  example,  six  or  eight 
quarts  of  blood  might  be  abstracted  in  a  small  or  trickling  stream, 
and  afford  no  relief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  do  much  harm,  by 
causing  debility  or  exhaustion;  but  a  smaller  quantity,  if 
withdrawn  rapidly,  may  be  followed  by  a  marked  remission  of  all 
the  distressing  symptoms.    In  the  one  case,  the  blood  supply  to 
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the  heart  within  a  given  time  has  scarcely  been  interfered  with, 
while,  in  the  other,  the  quantity  returned  by  the  veins  has  been 
most  sensibly  diminished,  time  has  been  afforded  to  the  con- 
gested vessels,  become  to  some  degree  emptied,  to  regain  their 
lost  tone,  and  for  the  circulation  generally  to  be  restored  to  its 
equilibrium.  In  these  congestions  the  administration  of  diffus- 
ible stimulants  after  the  bleeding  will  still  further  restore  the 
lost  power  of  the  propulsive  force  and  of  the  debilitated  walls  of 
the  vessels ;  and,  in  virtue  of  their  exalting  action,  will  diminish 
the  internal  congestion,  by  causing  an  increased  circulation  of 
the  vessels  of  the  skin  and  excretory  organs. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

V  AT  ROLOGY— continued. 

MODES  OF  DEATH. 

Following  the  example  of  Dr.  Williams,  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
and  other  writers  upon  medicine,  I  purpose  very  briefly  to  con- 
sider the  cliief  varieties  of  the  modes  of  death. 

An  inquiry  into  tliis  subject,  says  Watson,  "is  not  one  of 
merely  curious  interest,  but  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  proper 
treatment  of  disease.  It  will  teach  us  what  we  have  to  guard 
against,  what  we  must  strive  to  avert  in  different  cases." 

A  continuance  of  "  life  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  con- 
tinued circulation  of  the  blood.  So  long  as  the  circulation  goes 
on,  life,  organic  life  at  least,  remains.  Wlien  the  blood  no 
longer  circulates,  life  is  presently  extinct ;  and  our  investigation 
of  the  different  modes  of  dying  resolves  itself  into  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  different  ways  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
may  be  brought  permanently  to  a  stand. 

"  Observe  the  ample  provision  that  is  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  body  for  carrying  on  and  maintaining  this  essential 
function.  First,  there  is  an  extensive  hydraulic  apparatus 
distributed  throughout  the  frame,  consisting  of  the  heart 
and  other  blood-vessels.  Next,  there  is  a  large  pneumatic 
machine,  forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  body,  com- 
posed of  the  limgs  and  the  case  in  which  they  are  lodged. 
Lastly,  the  power  by  which  this  machine  is  to  be  worked  and 
regulated  is  vested  in  the  nervous  system.  Each  of  these 
systems  must  continue  in  action,  or  the  circulation  will  stop, 
and  life  wiU  cease.  The  functions  they  respectively  perform 
are  consequently  called  vital  functions ;  and  their  main  organs 
— the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  brain — are  denominated  vital  organs. 
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Zi:    :=i;™    ^   xBv  one  of  the   three  Itsns  arrested,  t 
Turr^rji    r    ii^  irher  r\vo  ;ire  .iL^,  apeedilT  extinguished." 
'^i.r:ir-?T    .^'^rju^pit^  ami  Praetux  of  Pht/sic) 
^"ftSTi. .:  a  »rMer7^*ft  'iccura  aa  follows: — 

:.  j.»atli  Vtcrmimj  at  the  heart— syncope— asthenia. 

-^       •  ^  •       Iimj^a — apncea. 

i-       ,  :»  ^       brain — coma. 

-^^      ,  ,  »       blood — necraenua. 


IIATS  BE&Dr5I5G  AT  THE  HEABT. 

I«sEi  '^idrxin?  at  the  heart  may  occur  in  two  ways : Is 

'•-;:i!Hii;-  JT  '7  srn/sope ;  and  2rf.  By  a  gradual  cessation  of  th 
josr '"  wr^^JL.  5*jncope  may  occur  in  two  ways : — \d.  By  th 
nfiBT  i'-emr  ta  irriubility,  so  that  it  ceases  to  contract- 
Hg?i*gT-i;  and  ti.  By  tonic  spasm,  in  which  it  remains  rigidl^ 
rannuri-eL  l^wnr  from  tonic  spasm  of  the  heart  is  rare  amongs 
itj  jTws?  *rnfn!hlK  I  havc,  howcver,  seen  one  instance,  where  x 
u.  Jr  ii'^Tsi:  difrd  from  this  cause  in  consequence  of  a  suddei 


SE5  death  is  instantaneous.    In  the  first  cise. 

1  *Tr  z  ii^i  'i£sn  is  found  after  death  to  be  filled  wirf] 

-      -    -.-    :iz:-    t  jZjoi  upon  which  it  has  been  unable  :c 

.  .--.  .     ^r   T^z.jzizi  Brodie,  in  some  experiments  reconied 

_-._..  Triziactions  for  1811  and  1S12.  focsi 

.-•.-I-    T-^   .•.'•j-ifioned  by  the  tyw5  ajt/iiir.  chu  lie 

.   >     .-,    «-rr  iejcl:.  with  purple  blood  in  its  ri^n  iz»i 

^  ..  .  -    .   .^   -:    :o^  .Vn  :u.T:::es.    This  proves  that  :be  buar^  ik? 

..»c<v«         -•  .::r%i.c    ircn  the  contained  blood.    In  lie  je.'vc?! 

..-i.    -  V     :-.s**?    ij-rear?  rerr  small  and  haid.  tie  ^f^^n:^. 

...,.-. ^ ;..-..  •;.  .-.K'  !ci:.  drmly  contracted  and  eontafz-'r::  3»:  ':^  oL 

...V.    :iv    t,..k:«.  vu:.»;>cativ.v  very  firm.     This  state  oc  liiji  ieir:  tts 

.v...^.v^^vv;   A*  ac^vuU  upou  ooncentric  hypertr>Tij- ":a~  r"^  :rTe 

t,i,.iuc  v^.iA  [H^iau^vl  out  by  (."niveilliier  and  Dr.  It,  r^LL    Si'iii-i 

<Ufv  ai>ui>o  kvaiitni  «8  to  its  true  nature,  if  the  bfarrr  ?tf  ii'^r  :  r 

V  Ji^Vf*.  io  \uU.  it*  tlu*  roiulition  be  that  cc  fcuisn.  i=v  ::i^ 

^V,  aaU  \\x<\\  ^kiMily  lu<  n^stored  to  it*  r^^pilj^r  iimt»i!s.  z  ^ 

^  m*«uivulatii»ii.     I  loth  conditions  of  liri*  j.r^irr — r;;..zr-.- 

4[  witi^UlUv   \\\\k\   toiiic!  Hj>a8m — miy  ir<*f  r* -in   <~    -  - 

1^    i^ki.  I'iM'  t>\ttHiJ»lt^  may  produce  lit*  imt  xt  ^     ^.z 
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condition ;  and  wounds  of  the  heart  are  sometimes  followed  by 
paralysis,  sometimes  by  rigid  contraction  of  that  organ.  In 
sudden  death  from  drinking  very  cold  water  when  the  body  is 
heated,  the  heart  has  been  found  contracted. 

In  the  slower  modes  of  death  beginniDg  at  the  heart,  it  is 
found  that  the  same  conditions  exist  after  death.  In  death 
from  haemorrhage — anaemia — it  is  found  that  the  heart  is  firmly 
contracted,  if  the  animal  be  examined  shortly  afterwards ;  the 
circulation  failing,  not  because  the  heart  has  lost  its  power  of 
contraction,  but  because  blood  does  not  arrive  in  suflBcient 
quantities  in  its  cavities.  That  the  heart  does  not  lose  its 
power  of  contraction  in  such  cases  is  proved  by  the  transfusion 
of  blood  from  an  animal  into  the  veins  of  a  human  being  or 
other  animal  apparently  dead  from  haemorrhage,  where  it  has 
been  found  that  animation  may  thus  be  restored.  "  It  is  quite 
clear,"  says  Watson,  "  that  this  introduction  of  fresh  blood  could 
be  of  no  avail  in  a  case  where  the  heart  was  unable  to  act  upon 
the  blood  which  had  already  reached  it." 

Approaching  death  from  haemorrhage  is  manifested  by  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  pallor  of  the  mucous  membranes,  cold- 
ness of  the  mouth,  surface  of  the  body,  and  extremities,  cold 
sweats,  a  dazed  or  dim  appearance  of  the  eyes,  convulsive 
struggles — if  the  animal  is  down,  at  first  strong  but  rapidly 
becoming  feeble,  if  standing,  the  animal  will  balance  its  body 
upon  the  extremities;  the  pulse  feeble,  irregular — sometimes 
^low,  sometimes  fast — cold  breath,  convulsive  breathing,  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils,  and  very  often  just  before  death  the  animal 
gives  a  loud  scream  or  delirious  neigh. 

In  another  form  of  gradual  death  beginning  at  the  heart, 
it  is  found  that  the  heart  has  gradually  lost  its  power  of  con- 
tractility. This  is  the  most  common  mode  by  which  death 
occurs,  and  is  the  termination  of  many  exhausting  diseases, 
esi)ecially  those  which  destroy  the  strength  without  directly 
interfering  with  the  more  vital  functions,  such  as  influenza, 
diarrhoea,  diabetes,  fevers,  as  well  as  inanition  from  want  of  food, 
or  other  causes  which  reduce  the  powers  of  tlie  whole  body. 

The  two  conditions  of  the  heart  found  after  death  beginning 
at  that  organ  may  each  be  brought  about  in  two  ways : — Ist 
Suddenly,  as  in  instantaneous  death  from  shock  or  great  violence ; 
and  2d.  When  death,  although  it  may  be  said  to  occur  suddenly, 
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presents  some  symptoms  of  its  approaeli,  Iiowever  brief  the 
symptoms  may  be,  as  from  h«ipmorrhage,  the  operation  of  sou 
poisous,  as  aconite,  hydrocyanic  acid,  upas  antiar,  tobacco ; 
liglitiiiiig,  electricity,  and  various  animal  pomons,  as  snake-bit 
the  operation  of  debilitating  influences,  as  well  as  diseases  whic 
tend  to  weaken  and  paralyze  musculai*  foi-ce,  and  to  produc 
asthenia. 

In  death  from  gradual  asthenia  the  pulse  becomes  vex; 
feeble,  fi-equent,  and  often  irregular;  the  respirations  feeble 
sometimes  sighing;  the  muscular  debOity  extreme.  Pallor 
the  membranes  comes  on  gradually,  or  in  some  cases  thoy  ma 
present  an  unheal tliv  reddened  or  bro\\^iish-red  appearance  froii 
the  blood  i^eniaining  in  the  veins,  the  extremities  become  cold 
and  cederaatous. 

In  various  wasting  disease.?,  such  as  pleuro-pneimionia-bovina 
dianbcea,  polyuria,  or  any  disease  which  more  gnidually  exhaus 
the  powers  of  life,  death  is  caused  by  antemia  and  asthenu 
Tlie  bhjod  gradually  diuiinishes  in  quantity  and  deteriorates  i^ 
quality,  therefoiv,  the  supply  to  the  substance  of  the  hea 
becomes  diminished,  and  in  a  condition  nnsuitcd  to  nourish 
the  heart  properly.  The  power  of  the  heart,  as  wall  as  of  the 
muscles  generally,  is  gradually  lessened,  and  at  length  ceases 
altogether;  and  when  death  is  so  produced  the  heart  is  no 
contracted  and  empty  as  in  death  from  anannia,  nor  so  full  and 
engoiged  as  in  death  from  asthenia.  Tins  form  of  death  is  calle 
by  Watson  death  by  iniinUian,  and  its  t}'pical  form  is  tha 
occurrLDiT;  from  starvation. 


DEATH   BEGINNING  AT  THE  LUNGS, 

By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  function  of  breathing  is  the  first 
to  fail,  improperly  termed  death  from  as}ihyxia — literally  pids<*- 
lessness^ — more  correctly  termed  death  hy  apntea,  privation  of  ^ 
breath,  or  sullbcation. 

This  fonu  of  death  is  c^use<l  by  diseases  of  the  lungs 
bronchial  tubes,  pleurisy  terminating  in  hydrothorax,  where  aij 
is  prevented  from  entering  the  lungs  by  the  pressure  of  the  pleu 
ritic  fluid,  mucus,  pus,  or  blood,  tiUing  the  tubes  and  air  cellsj 
by  lai-yngitis,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  when  tumours  prei>3  upo^ 
the  larynx  or  trachea  j  by  a?dema  of  the  glottis ;  diseases  of  tl 
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:*lieut  afifecting  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  lungs  and  great 
tiMxracic  vessels ;  strangulation ;  drowning ;  pressure  upon  the 
diaphiagm,  forcing  it  forward  and  preventing  admission  of  air 
into  the  lungs,  as  in  severe  tympanitis  of  the  stomach  and 
Iwwels,  or  from  any  circumstance  which  may  paralyze  the 
diaphragm — fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  upper  cervical 
TCrtebTae,  and  pithing,  for  example — or  obstruct  the  passage 
of  air  through  the  nostrils,  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchial  tubes. 

Sadden  death  from  apnoea  is  not  often  witnessed  as  the  result 
of  disease,  but  is  generally  brought  about  by  accident  or  design, 
acddentally  when  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  are  fractured  or 
displaced;  in  cases  of  parturient  apoplexy,  when  fluids  gain 
entrance  into  the  lungs,  and  from  impaction  of  foreign  bodies, 
or  polypi  in  the  larynx ;  and  designedly,  when  an  animal  is 
pithed.  Death  is  also  thus  produced  by  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  veins. — (See  Frindples  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery.) 
Death  from  apnoea  takes  place  most  commonly  from  tlie  supply 
of  air  being  gradually  cut  ofif  by  morbid  changes  in  the  respira- 
t<»y  oigans,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  asthenia  and  coma ; 
bat  generally  the  symptoms  belonging  to  apnoea  are  plainly 
predominant.  In  death,  when  the  passage  of  air  into  the 
hmgs  is  arrested  suddenly  and  completely,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  muscles  of  respiration  exhibit  strong  and 
violent  contractions :  that  the  efibrts  to  breathe  are  very  great, 
straggling  but  ineffectual,  and  very  distressing.  This  extreme 
distress,  however,  soon  passes  away,  and  is  succeeded  by 
vertigo,  stupor,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  convulsions,  till  at 
length  all  efforts  cease,  except  a  few  irregular  twitchings  of  the 
limbs ;  the  muscles  then  relax,  the  sphincters  yield,  but  even 
then  the  movements  of  tlie  heart  and  the  pulse  continue  for  a 
short  time  after  all  signs  of  life  are  gone.  The  other  signs  of 
this  method  of  death  are  congestion  and  lividity  of  the  visible 
mucous  membranes,  a  full,  staring  eye,  protrusion  of  the  nose, 
dilatation  of  the  nostrils,  and  sometimes  flapping  of  them.  When 
it  arises  from  inflammation  or  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  tumours,  abscesses,  or  obstruction  in  tlie  trachea,  there 
will  be  a  loud,  roaring,  inspiratory  sound.  In  the  slower  forms 
of  apnoea,  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  air  tubes,  or  hydrothorax, 
where  the  interruption  is  less  complete,  the  efforts  less  violent,  the 
congestion  of  the  membranes  less  marked,  there  may  be  little 
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perceptiLlc  protrusion  of  the  nose  ;  iiideerl,  in  bronchitis,  stu] 
is  present  to  such  a  degree  that  the  animal  generally  hangs 
head.     Tlie  functions  of  the  body  together  gradually  failings 
symptoms  of  suflocation  are  less  decided. 

The  pathology  of  this  mode  of  dying  is  now  pretty 
undei'stood.  Bit-hat  made  seveml  experiments  which  went  to 
prove  that  unaerated  blood  not  only  reached  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  but  was  sent  to  all  the  arteries  of  the  body. 

His  experimeut-s  were  as  follows: — A  ligature  was  applied  ta 
the  tmchea  of  a  living  animiil ;  a  small  opening  was  then  made 
in  one  of  the  carotid  arteries.  Presently  the  slender  stream  of 
blood  which  issued  began  to  lose  its  arterial  tint,  and  to  assume 
the  dark  colour  of  venous  blood  ;  but,  contrary  to  what  Iiad  bee^ 
previously  supposed — namely,  that  the  circulation  would 
immediately  aiTested  in  the  lungs,  the  quiescence  of  the  lun] 
cunsequent  upon  the  cessation  of  the  alternate  xnovenieut^ 
the  thorax,  forming  a  meelumical  impediment  to  the  transit 
blood  through  them  (Hallerj,  or  that  the  uuuerated  blood 
through  the  lungs  and  entered  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle, 
went  no  farther  {Dr,  Godwin) — Bichat  discovered  that 
blood  continued  to  flow  from  the  openetl  carotid,  and  that 
atthix  upon  the  brain  was  marked  by  convulsions  and  inseni 
bility.  This  led  him  to  believe  that  the  blood  underwent  no 
obstriietiou  in  its  passage  througli  the  lungs,  but  that,  remaining 
nnpurified  and  venous,  it  acted  as  a  poison  nj^ton  every  part  to 
which  it  was  carried  by  the  arteries^first  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  ultimately  (parsing  through  the  coronary  arteries) 
upon  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  itself.  "  There  are, 
however,"  says  Watson,  '*  two  well-known  facts  upon  which  this 
theoiy  is  inexplicable — -the  comparative  emptiness  of  the  left 
chambers  of  the  heart,  and  the  restoration  of  the  suspended 
functions  by  the  timely  j performance  of  artificial  respimtion 
The  air  could  never  itjach  and  revivify  ur  depuiate  the  veno^ 
blood  stagnating  in  the  capillaries  of  the  heart"  Sir  J\ 
Kuy  Shuttleworth,  in  his  work  on  Asphyxia,  and  later,  Mr! 
Erichson,  in  tlic  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonnud,  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  stagnation  of  the  blood  commences 
in  the  pulmonary  capilkries,  tluit  the  stagnation  is  due  to  its 
nou-arteriahzation,  and  that  the  movements  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  are  brought  to  an  end  principally  by  the  deficient  supply 
of  blood  from  the  lungs. 
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Y^ions  blood  (say  these  observers),  circulating  through  the 
iiterieSy  has  no  directly  poisonous  operation,  but  is  capable, 
llioogh  much  less  effectually  than  arterial  blood,  of  supporting 
m  some  degree  the  irritability  of  the  muscles ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  primaiy  and  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  circulation 
to  be  the  difficulty  with  which  the  non-arterialized  blood 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  partly  the  imper- 
fect stimulus  afforded  by  the  venous  blood  to  the  walls  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  its  incapability  to  support  the  functions  of  the 
bnin  and  nervous  system.  The  appearance  of  engorgement  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries  and  venous  system  generally,  with  dis- 
tension of  the  right  side  and  comparative  emptiness  of  the  left 
nte  of  l^e  heart,  seen  after  death,  are  more  constantly  visible  in 
the  slower  forms  of  apnoea  than  after  sudden  suffocation;  for 
after  sudden  death  blood  seldom  coagulates,  and  if  the  animal 
is  not  shortly  examined,  the  engorgement  is  apt  to  disappear 
bj  gravitation. 

The  conclusions  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  of  Mr. 
Inchsen,  although  correct  enough,  fall  rather  short  of  a  full 
explanation ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  by  many  observers  that 
when  an  animal  is  strangled  by  a  tight  ligature  on  the  trachea, 
and  examined  immediately  after  death,  the  lungs  are  always 
found  void  of  blood,  whilst  the  pulmonary  artery,  up  to  its 
smallest  branches,  the  great  veins  and  the  heart,  are  greatly 
ei^orged.  Dr.  George  Johnson,  in  explaining  this,  says  that 
some  opposing  power  is  brought  into  play,  more  than  equal  to 
ihe  propelling  power  of  the  heart,  and  that  this  opposition  is  due 
to  the  firm  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ultimate 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  He  calls  this  contraction 
the  stop-cock  action  of  the  ultimate  pulmonary  arteries.  Dr. 
Johnson  proved  by  experiments  of  his  own  that  this  condition 
exists  whether  the  ligature  be  applied  after  or  before  a  full 
inspiration ;  whether  the  lungs  were  at  the  time  full  or  compara- 
tively empty  of  air.  "  These,"  says  Watson,  "  are  the  plain  and 
unquestionable  facts  of  the  case.  They  show  that  some  oppos- 
ing power  must  have  been  called  into  play  more  tlian  equal  to 
the  propelling  power  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Now, 
such  a  power — and  it  is  the  only  conceivable  one — actually 
exists  at  the  very  place  where  the  venous  current  meets  with  its 
curb,  and  it  consists  in  the  firm  contraction  of  those  muscular 
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fibres  of  the  minute  arteries,  the  function  of  which  is  to  regulate  * 
the  blood  supply  in  accordance  with  the  varying  requirements 
of  the  part.  This  function  a^ain  ia  determined  by  those  im* 
sleeping  sentinels  the  (viisa-niotor)  nerves.  Were  it  allowable, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  impersonate  the  vital  forces  con- 
cerned in  this  marvellous  adaptation,  we  mi^dit  liken  the  process 
to  the  intelligent  stopping  of  tlie  tratUc  on  an  obstructed  line  of 
railway  by  a  back^^ard  telegram/* 

In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  Dr*  George  Johnson's 
experiments,  I  have  repeatedly  examined  stmngled  dogs,  and 
found  that  the  heart  will  continue  to  beat  for  more  than  three 
minutes  after  tlie  respirator}^  efforts  have  ceased,  and  that  the 
limgs  and  great  vessels  are  always  as  he  has  described  them, 
namely,  the  lung  substances  pale  and  empty,  the  pulmomuy 
artery  and  right  side  of  the  heart,  with  the  cavte,  immensely 
engorged,  and  tlie  pulmonary  veins  and  left  side  of  the  heJirt 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  venous  blood*  From  these  experi- 
ments it  appears  very  conclusive  that  death  by  apnoea  occurs  in 
two  ways,  and  that  two  distinct  pathological  conditions  of  tlie 
lungs  are  observable  after  death : — 1st,  When  death  is  sudden^ 
as  from  suffocation  by  strangulation,  drowning,  or  any  cause 
whereby  the  supply  of  air  is  suddenly  cut  off,  tbe  stop-cock 
action  of  the  ultimate  pulmonary  arteries  prevents  the  blcKid 
from  flowing  in  its  oKlinary  quantity  to  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries, veins,  and  left  side  of  heart,  and  tlmt  the  lungs  are  pale 
whuu  examined  immediately  after  death  :  2d.  When  death  more 
slowly  occurs,  the  blood  accumulates  in  all  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  whicli  after  death  appear  engorged,  congested,  and  black. 
This  is  the  contUtion  of  the  lungs  seen  when  an  animal  is 
galloped  to  death,  in  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  congestion ;  and 
in  death  from  some  acute  diseases,  where  towards  the  close  of 
the  disease  the  lieart  becomes  too  enfeebled  to  propel  the  blood 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  pulmonary  system,  or  when  the 
lilood  itself  becomes  bo  altered  as  to  be  incapable  of  proper 
arterial  izat  ion* 

To  prevent  death  by  apnoea,  it  is  obvious  that  the  respirator)' 
function  must  be  restored  where  it  is  defective,  that  all  impedi- 
ments to  the  passage  of  pure  air  into  the  lungs  miui  be  removed. 
The  subject  of  treatment  will,  however,  be  considered  in  anoth<*r 
place,  and  I  may  merely  state  here  that  nothing  has  been  found 
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80  effective  and  so  xiseful  in  balancing  the  circulation  and  in 
lestoiing  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs  as  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  the  whole  body,  frictions,  stimulating  applications 
to  the  extremities,  warm  clothing,  and  bandages,  in  addition  to 
abundance  of  pure  air  for  the  animal  to  breathe^  and  that  blood- 
letting frequently  affords  apparent  relief. 


DEATH  BEGINNING  AT  THE  BRAIN. 

Death  by  coma,  or  beginning  at  the  brain,  is  much  less  com- 
monly witnessed  in  the  lower  animals  than  death  by  apnoca  or 
by  asthenia.  Such  diseases,  however,  as  parturient  and  idiopathic 
qpoplexy,  cerebral  meningitis,  and  other  allied  affections,  which 
act  upon  and  destroy  the  functions  of  the  brain,  cause  death  in 
ibis  way.  Death  by  coma  is  also  induced  by  certain  narcotic 
poisons,  such  as  opium,  as  well  as  by  inordinate  quantities  of 
effete  materials  in  the  blood,  more  especially  urea  and  carbonic 
add ;  by  fractures  of  the  cranial  walls,  the  pressure  of  tumours, 
abscesses,  serum  or  extravasated  blood,  and  by  coagula  in  the 
cerebral  arteries,  obstructing  the  flow  of  blood,  and  causing 
anaemia  of  the  cerebral  mass. 

The  symptoms  of  coma  are  stupor,  insensibility,  suspension  of 
voluntary  motion,  which  come  on  sometimes  suddenly,  as  in 
apoplexy  and  injuries  of  the  head,  whilst  in  other  cases  they 
supervene  gradually.  The  breathing  becomes  slow,  irregular, 
stertorous ;  the  instinctive  motion  of  breathing  still  continues, 
but  all  voluntary  attention  to  the  act  is  lost.  The  feeling  of  tlie 
want  of  air  is  still  sufficiently  strong  and  powerful  to  excite, 
through  the  medium  of  the  pneumo-gastric  and  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerves,  the  reflex  power  of  the  meduDa  oblongata  to  sustain 
the  involimtary  movements  of  the  thorax ;  but  at  length  this 
fiails  also,  the  chest  ceases  to  expand,  the  blood  is  no  longer 
aerated,  and  thenceforward  precisely  the  same  internal  changes 
occur  as  in  death  by  apnoea. — (Watson.) 

Coma  ultimately  destroys  life  in  the  same  way  as  apnoea, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  death  by  apnoea  the  aeration  of  the 
blood  and  the  functions  of  the  lungs  cease  first — the  circulation 
of  the  non-arterialized  blood  destroying  the  functions  of  the 
brain ;  whilst  in  coma  the  functions  of  the  brain  cease  first,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  nervous  power,  the  movements  of 
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the  chest  and  the  aumtion  of  the  blood  cease  also*  The 
mortem  appearances  of  death  by  coma  and  of  that  hy  apncea  i 
the  same,  except,  indeed,  in  those  cases  where  the  cause  of  til 
coma  remains,  when  it  will  be  present  in  adchtion  to  those  i 
npncea.  Keasoning  upon  the  conclusion  that  the  circulatic 
ceases  consequent  upon  the  cessation  of  the  act  of  respiratic 
arising  from  suspension  of  the  nervous  power,  Sir  Benja 
Brodie  was  led  to  think  that  by  continuing  respiration  artil 
cially  in  anirauls  labouring  under  narcotic  poisons,  the  circulatio 
of  the  blood  might  be  kept  up  until  tlio  effect  of  the  poison  u{ 
the  brain  had  passed  off.  The  correctness  of  the  supposition  \ 
soon  verified  by  experiment.  He  inserted  some  wonrara  into] 
wound  which  he  had  made  in  a  young  cat :  this  after  a  she 
tinie  entirely  destroyed  the  respiratory  movements,  and 
animal  appeared  to  be  dead,  but  the  heart  could  still  be  (e 
beating.  The  lungs  were  then  aitificially  inflated  about  for 
times  a  minute.  The  heart  continued  to  beat  regularly.  WTien 
artificial  respiration  had  been  kept  up  for  forty  minutes,  the 
pupils  of  the  cut's  eyes  were  observed  to  contmct  and  dilal^ 
upon  the  increase  and  diminution  of  light,  but  the  anic 
remained  perfectly  motionless  and  insensible.  At  the  end  of  j 
hour  and  forty  minutes  tliere  were  slight  involuntary  contra 
tions  of  the  muscles,  and  every  now  and  then  there  was  an  effoil 
to  breathe.  At  the  end  of  another  hour  the  animal,  for  the  fir 
time,  showed  some  signs  of  sensibility  when  roused,  and  mad 
spontaneous  etlbrts  to  breathe,  twenty- two  times  in  a  minute. 
The  artificial  breathing  was,  tlierefore^  now  discontinued. 
lay  as  in  a  state  of  profound  sleep  lor  foity  minutes  long€ 
wdien  it  suddenly  awoke  and  began  to  walk  about.  It  mt 
be  clearly  understood  that  artificial  respiration  ctm  be  bencficii 
only  wliere  there  is  a  smpcriifian  of  the  nervous  functions,  as  ; 
cases  of  poisoning,  and  not  where  there  is  destruction  of  them 
by  disease*  inj^iry,  or  the  long-continued  action  of  poisons. 

Professor  Sewell    experimented    upon   the  hoi^se   with  the 
woomra  poison,  and   found   tluxt   by  artificial   respiration 
could  be  maintained  until  the  action  of  the  poison  had  passe 
away,  and  that  afterwards  the  animal  regained  consciousne 
and  recovered  from  its  etlects. 
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DEATH  BE6INKING  WITH  THE  BLOOD. 

Neermmia,  or  decUh  beginning  vnth  the  blood. — In  rinderpest, 
splenic  apoplexy,  black-quarter  or  quarter-ill,  purpura  haemoiT- 
bagica,  and  scarlatina,  death  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the 
death  and  decomposition  of  the  blood,  the  action  of  the  heart 
eeasing  because  the  blood  is  no  longer  capable  of  affording  the 
oeoessaiy  stimulus. 

At  an  early  stage  of  these  diseases,  when  they  occur  in  their 
wcHst  form,  the  blood  exhibits  changes  in  its  composition, 
manifested  by  petechiae  and  vibices  on  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  extravasations  into  the  subcutaneous  and  muscular 
tiSBues,  and  by  congestions  of,  and  haemorrhages  into,  the  internal 
oigans. 

The  blood  is  fluid,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  possesses  septic 
properties,  as  manifested  in  its  deleterious  operations  on  other 
animals  and  on  man. — (See  Malignant  Pustule,)  It  decomposes 
lapidly,  and  wherever  a  spot  of  extravasation— ecchymosis— may 
be  found,  there,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  extravasation, 
will  the  presence  of  a  gas,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
blood,  be  detected,  whilst  a  peculiarly  putrid  odour  is  exhaled 
from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  from  the  excretions. 

•*  The  blood,"  says  Dr.  Williams,  "  the  natural  source  of  life  to 
the  whole  body,  is  itself  dead,  and  spreads  death  instead  of  life. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  heart  loses  its  power ;  the  pulse 
becomes  weak,  frequent,  and  unsteady;  the  vessels  lose  their 
tone,  especially  the  capillaries  of  the  most  vascular  organs,  and 
congestions  occur  to  a  great  amount ;  the  brain  becomes  inactive, 
and  stupor  ensues ;  the  medulla  is  torpid,  and  the  powers  of  respi- 
ration and  excretion  are  imperfect ;  voluntary  motion  is  almost 
suspended ;  secretions  fail ;  molecular  nutrition  ceases ;  and  at  a 
rate  much  more  early  than  in  other  modes  of  death,  molecular 
death  follows  close  on  somatic  death — that  is,  structures  die, 
and  begin  to  run  into  decomposition  as  soon  as  the  pulse  has 
ceased ;  nay,  a  partial  change  of  this  kind  may  even  precede  the 
death  of  the  whole  body  (Somatic  Death — Dr.  Pritchard); 
and  the  foetid  aphthous  patches  in  the  throat,  the  offensive 
colliquative  diarrhoea  of  persons  in  the  last  stage  of  various 
fatal  diseases,  parts  running  into  gangrene,  as  in  the  carbuncle 
plague,  the  sphacelous  throat  of  malignant  scarlatina,  and  the 
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sloughy  sores  of  the  worst  forms  of  typlius,  and  in  the  large 
intestines  in  dysenfcerj^  and  the  putrid  odour  exhaled  even 
hefore  death  hy  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  the  victims  of 
similar  pestilential  diseases — are  so  many  proofs  of  the  early 
triumphs  of  dead  over  vital  chemistry ." — (WnxUMS*  rHucipl^ 
of  Medicine) 

This  mode  of  death  is  not  recognised  hy  some  %\Titers,  hut 
the  troth  of  the  above  quotation  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  strike 
many  who  have  witnessed  the  course  and  progress  of  the  blood 
diseases  of  the  domesticated  animals ;  the  extensive  conge^tious 
and  extravasations  of  black,  tar-like  hlood,  and  its  rapid  decom- 
]insition  in  splenic  apoplexy  and  quarter-ill;  the  gangrenous 
throat,  and  sphacelated  patclies  of  skin  in  purpura  hiemorrhagicJi 
and  scarlatina;  the  putrid  odour  of  the  secretions  and  the 
aphthous  patches  of  rinderpest,  and  the  very  general  advent  of  an 
exhaustive  dianha^a  in  those  cases  which  do  not  succumb  to  the 
shock  of  the  disease ;  the  peculiar  odour  exhaled,  as  well  as  the 
ra|>id  decomposition  of  the  whole  body  after  deuth  ;^indeed  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  decomposition  of  the  blood  has  set  in 
prior  to  deatli  in  many  instanceSj  for  if  the  blood  be  immediately 
examined  under  a  high  microscopic  power,  vibriones  may  be 
found  in  gi'eat  abundance. 

The  symptoms  of  the  approach  of  death  by  necnemia  are 
generally  as  i'ollows:— A  dusky  livid  colour  of  the  \isible  mucous 
membranes ;  slight  exanthematous  patches  on  the  skin,  pete- 
chial spots — in  rinderpest  these  were  thought  to  be  small-pox 
pustules — or  extensive  extravasations  and  tlie  production  of  a 
fietid  gas  subcutaneously  ;  oozing  of  a  thin  sanguineous  tiaid  from 
the  nostrils  or  intestinal  cantd,  or  of  blood  in  a  semi-coagulated 
condition,  extreme  prostration  of  strejigtli ;  the  pulse  accelerated, 
feeble,  soft,  sometimes  presenting  a  double  beat ;  twitclungs  of 
the  limbs;  dilatations  of  the  pupils,  the  eye  often  fixed  and 
staring,  but  sometimes  with  the  lids  closed;  unequal  and 
frequent  respirations ;  cold  perspiration,  and  a  gradual  fall  of  the 
animal  temperature.  The  horse  will  generally  stand  until  the 
last,  and  will  only  fall  from  prostmtion ;  it  vnVi  then  struggle 
inctTcctually  to  rise.  The  cow  and  sheep,  however,  will  lie  down 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  disease,  and  scarcely  ever  struggle 
to  rise. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  which  tend  to  terminate 
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in  necraemia  will  be  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  book.     I 
may  merely  state  here  that  it  is  injudicious  to  prescribe  ammonia, 
or  any  of  its  salts,  in  diseases  which  so  affect  the  blood  as  to 
destroy  its  power  of  coagulation.     In  concluding  this  subject,  I 
may  mention  that  death  by  necraemia  has  been  the  subject  of 
various  experiments ;  first  of  all  by  M.  Davaine,  and  afterwards 
by  M.  Bouley,  Director  of  the  Alfort  Veterinary  School.    The 
experiments  were  as  follows: — Six  watch  glasses  were  placed 
on  a  table.    Into  the  first  100  drops  of  water  were  placed,  and  to 
these  was  added  one  drop  of  blood  from  a  septicemic  rabbit ;  the 
whole  was  stirred  so  as  to  produce  a  solution  of  ^-J^.     One  drop 
of  this  was  placed  in  the  second  glass  containing  100  drops  of 
water,  and  a  dilution  of  yi^.Voir  produced.     In  the  third  glass,  a 
drop  from  the  second  gave  a  dilution  of  y.Tnj^.Tnnj-     I^  ^^®  fourth 
glass  a  drop  of  third  dilution  added  to  the  100  drops  of  water 
produced  a  dilution  of  -nnr.Tyiir.Tnnr-     ^^  the  fifth  glass,  similarly 
Seated,  there  was  a  dilution  of  17,000.000,000  ;  and  in  the  sixth 
a  drop   of  the  dilution   gave  a  trillionth  (T.ooo.ooo.Trov.Tnro)- 
Matters  being  so  disposed,  four  rabbits  were  inoculated  respec- 
tively with  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  dilutions,  a  horse 
with  the  second,  and  a  guinea-pig  with  the  first.    Next  day  all 
the  rabbits  were  dead,  the  guinea-pig  fell  ill,  but  recovered,  and 
the   horse   sustained   no  harm.     M.   Bouley  communicated  an 
account  to  the  Academic  de  Medicine  of  numerous  experiments 
he  had  made  confirming  the  above,  and  stated  that  dogs  can  also 
be  killed  by  the  septicemic  virus  derived  from  the  rabbit,  and 
that  such  virus  derived  from  the  horse  possesses  much  less 
virulence  than  that  furnished  by  the  rabbit. 

I  have  repeatedly  experimented  on  birds  and  rabbits  with 
tlie  undiluted  blood  of  pyaemic — septicaemic  (Vogel) — rabbits 
and  birds,  and  have  always  induced  death,  either  by  a  rapid 
corruption  of  the  whole  blood-mass,  from  which  the  animals 
have  died  in  a  few  hours,  or,  resisting  the  first  effects  of  the 
morbid  inoculated  material,  from  pyemia  with  abscesses  in 
various  internal  organs. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

PATHOLOGY— con^mt^. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  DISEASES. 

A  correct  classification  of  diseases,  at  once  simple  and  suggestive, 
is  a  subject  of  profound  importance,  essential  to  the  existence  of 
veterinary  science,  and  necessary  for  its  teaching ;  and  were  the 
veterinarians  of  Europe  to  assemble  in  a  great  congress,  and 
there  agree  upon  a  system  by  which  diseases  might  be  named, 
defined,  enumerated,  and  classified,  they  would  indeed  attain  a 
great  object  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  science  of 
nosology  is  very  unsatisfactory  as  applied  to  the  diseases  of  the 
domesticated  animals,  and  incomplete  even  in  the  science  of 
human  mediciiie. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  refer  to 
the  efforts  of  physicians  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  system  of 
nosology,  and  by  reading  books  on  medicine  it  will  be  found 
that  diseases  have  been  classified  in  different  ways.  In  the 
system  of  Sauvages  diseases  were  divided  into  ten  classes — vUia, 
febres.pUegnumm,  spasmi,  anhelcUiones,  debilitates,  dolores,  vesanix, 
fltujcuSy  cachexia,  Linnaeus,  Vogel,  and  Sagar's  classifications  were 
also  of  this  kind,  and  Cullen's  method  was  an  unnatural  simpli- 
fication of  it,  by  which  all  diseases  were  arranged  in  four 
classes — ^rexim,  nairoses,  cachexia,  and  locales.  This  system  of 
classification  is  based  upon  the  symptoms,  and  regards  them  as 
the  essences  of  diseases ;  hence  it  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory, 
and  has  been  abandoned. 

Believing  that  nosology  should  be  founded  upon  correct 
patliology,  Pinel  divided  diseases  into  five  kinds,  namely , /evers, 
injlamniations,  hamwrrh/iges,  neuroses,  and  organic  affections. 
This  classification  is  necessarily  imperfect  from  the  state  of 
pathological  science  in   Piners   days,  but  it  approaches  very 
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nearly  the  standard  of  a  pathological  nosology;  was  further 
developed  by  Bichat,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Craigie  in  1836. 

The  results  of  modem  investigations  into  disease  prove  that 
many  ailments  hitherto  supposed  to  be  merely  functional  are  in 
reality  accompanied  by  organic  alteration  of  tissue ;  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  so-called  functional 
diseases  wiU  be  found  to  depend  upon  an  alteration  of  structure, 
and  even  where  no  organic  change  can  be  detected  in  cases 
where  the  existence  of  disease  cannot  be  doubted,  we  may 
attribute  our  failure  to  the  imperfection  of  our  means  and  in- 
stniments  of  investigation,  or  our  modes  of  using  them. 

Dr.  Aitken,  to  whose  works  the  reader  is  referred  for  further 
information,  observes  that  "  a  perfectly  philosophical  or  natural 
system  of  classification  aims  at  having  the  details  of  its  plan  to 
agree  in  every  respect  with  all  the  facts  as  they  exist  in  nature, 
and  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  *  translation  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
Cieator  into  the  language  of  man.'  To  eflfect  this  end,  arrange- 
ments, as  they  naturally  exist,  require  to  be  traced  out,  not 
devised.  The  tracks  in  which  such  a  pursuit  must  be  followed 
up,  and  in  which  our  knowledge  is  as  yet  deficient,  may  be 
shortly  indicated  imder  the  following  heads,  namely : — 

•*  (1.)  The  affinities  or  alliances  of  diseases  with  each  other. 
(2.)  The  morbid  anatomy  of  diseased  parts.  (3.)  The  com- 
munication, propagation,  inoculation,  generation,  development, 
cause,  and  spontaneous  natural  termination  of  diseases.  (4.)  The 
connection  of  the  phenomena  recognised  during  life  with  the 
facts  of  morbid  anatomy.  (5.)  The  geographical  distribution  of 
diseases.  (6.)  The  succession  of  diseases,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  traced  through  past  ages ;  the  peculiaiities  they  have  ex- 
hibited at  different  periods  in  the  world's  history,  or  within 
comparatively  recent  cycles  of  years. 

**But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  classification  on  a 
basis  80  comprehensive,  simply  because  the  material  does  not 
exist;  and  attempts  to  make  so-called  natural  systems  of 
arrangement  must  end  in  disappointment,  on  account  of  the 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  data  on  which  they  must  be  based." 

The  arrangement  of  animal  diseases,  and  their  division  into 
classes,  groups,  and  orders,  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  They 
might  certainly  be  arranged  according  to  their  pathology,  to 
their  causes,  to  the  tissue  or  the  systems  of  the  animal  body 
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affected,  or  anatomically,  according  to  the  parts  which  they 
invade.  The  simplest  plan,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
adopted  by  Eeynolds,  namely,  the  division  of  diseases  into  two 
great  groups. 

The  first  group  includes  those  diseases  in  which  the  whole 
organism  appears  primarily  and  prominently  deranged,  and  the 
second  group  those  diseases  in  which  special  organs  or  systems 
of  organs  are  in  like  manner  affected.  The  first  group  is  divided 
into  two  classes : — A,  those  in  which  the  disease  appears  to  be 
developed  by  causes  operating  from  without ;  and  B,  those  in 
which  it  depends  upon  change  within  the  body.  In  the  first 
class  we  have  those  c'iseases  which  are  caused  by  atmospheric 
influences,  contagion,  and  other  external  causes;  and  in  the 
second,  hereditary  diseases,  rheumatism,  tubercle,  rickets,  and 
other  obscure  bone  diseases. 

The  second  group,  or  that  in  which  special  organs  are  diseased, 
is  again  subdivided  into  many  classes,  consisting  of  diseases  of 
systems  of  organs,  such  as — ^A,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system; 
B,  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  and  its  appendages;  C, 
diseases  of  the  circulatory  system ;  D,  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system;  E,  diseases  of  the  urinary  system ;  F,  diseases  of  the 
reproductive  system  ;  G,  diseases  of  the  locomotive  system ;  and 
H,  diseases  of  the  cutaneous  system. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

VAT  HO  LOGY— continued. 

CONTAGION  AND  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

A  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE  may  be  defined  to  be  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  animal  body,  induced  generally  by  the  operation  of  a 
specific  virus,  termed  a  poison,  derived  from  an  animal  similarly 
diseased,  and  communicated  either  by  inoculation,  contact,  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  air.  Sometimes,  however,  contagious 
diseases  originate  spontaneously.  Some  diseases,  such  as  rabies, 
except  in  the  dog,  are  communicated  by  inoculation  only ;  but 
as  a  general  rule  contagious  diseases  are  communicable  by  con- 
tact, inoculation,  and  infection,  i.e.,  by  difiusion  of  the  specific 
material  through  the  air.  All  exceptions  to  this  general  rule 
will  be  pointed  out  as  each  contagious  affection  is  described. 


OKIGIN  OF  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

The  manner  in  which  contagious  diseases  originate  is  a  matter 
of  much  speculation  and  controversy,  and  has  led  to  much 
interesting  discussion.  The  observations  of  some  pathologists 
lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spontaneous  origin  of 
specific  disease-ix)isons  rests  on  negative  evidence  only ;  thatii 
exidence  being  the  fact  that  cases  do  spring  up  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  the  disease  back  to  its  source  of  propagation 
and  dissemination.  Thus,  cases  constantly  arise  which  appear 
to  give  countenance  to  the  sporadic  origin  of  specific  diseases, 
and  the  eWdence,  negative  as  it  may  be,  is  a  very  strong  proof 
in  favour  of  spontaneous  origin.  The  subject  is  so  interesting 
and  so  important  to  the  animal  pathologist,  that  it  is  essential 
tliat  both  sides  of  the  question  should  be  placed  before  him. 
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ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  SPONTANEOUS  ORIGIN  OF  CONTAGIOt 

DISEASES. 

Dr.  Aitken,  in  dealing  with  epidemic  influences  which  cat 
disease,  says — "Ist,  That  the  specific  poisons  by  which  t 
communicable  diseases,  such  as  small-pox  or  typhoid  fev 
propagate  their  kind  are  never  totally  in  abeyance.  2d.  T 
specific  communicablo  diseases  ai-e  constantly  extant  somewhe 
and  only  under  conditions  favourable  to  their  dissemination  ^ 
they  spread  or  become  epidemic.  Although  their  germs,  speci 
gases,  active  principles,  or  media  of  propagation  and  developmei 
may  lie  dormant  or  latent  for  a  time,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  th 
they  have  ceased  to  exist.  Sd,  The  history  of  all  the  specific  coi 
municable  diseases  demonstrates  the  same  alternations  of  sluml 
and  activity,  of  widespread  prevalence  in  one  place,  while  neig 
bouring  places  may  remain  free,  and,  finally,  the  same  succ€ 
sive  invasion  of  neighbouring  places,  such  that  the  prevailii 
disease  only  begins  to  prevail  in  the  new  locality  after  it  h 
already  died  out  in  the  old.  Ath.  One  element  remains  constai 
ill  the  history  of  endemic  influence,  and  that  is  the  specific  Tnarb 
poison  which  is  the  origin  of  each  case.  It  is  susceptible 
transmission  from  place  to  place,  gathering  strength  as  it  pr 
ceeds,  again  to  die  out  or  become  dormant,  so  that  its  track 
with  difficulty  followed  or  traced  out.  bth.  In  large  cities  sue 
specific  poisons  are  always  more  or  less  active,  and  their  disease 
always  present ;  but  in  the  country  districts  they  only  now  ai 
then  occur.  The  occurrence  of  long  intervals  of  rural  exemptic 
is  not  traceable  to  any  feebleness  of  the  poison  to  act ;  for  whe 
the  disease  does  become  developed  in  these  places,  the  rat 
of  persons  or  of  animals  attacked  is  incomparably  greater  thj 
is  ever  seen  in  cities  under  like  circumstances.  6/A.  In  lar* 
^  towns  the  sewers  are  constantly  charged  with  the  viateries  mar 
of  specific  diseases  always  abounding  in  towns.  In  small  vi 
lages,  and  other  places  where  no  sewers  exist,  the  air  only  ma 
be  infected,  or  the  water  contaminated,  by  the  direct  or  indire< 
importation  of  cases  of  specific  disease  or  their  equivalents — tl 
poison  itself — so  that  the  organic  impurities,  the  dung-heap 
the  open  soil  which  surrounds  the  dwellings  of  the  patients,  tl 
cesspools  and  the  privies  common  to  several  houses,  gradual] 
but  eventually  become  impregnated  with  the  specific  poison  < 
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the  disease.    Thus  the  atmosphere  of  the  village  may  become 
incomparably  more  virulent  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick- 
chamber  itself.    Hence  the  rapid  epidemic  spread  of  the  mias- 
matic diseases  in  the  limited  space  of  rural  villages,  and  which 
gives  rise  to  the  popular  error  that  such  diseases  are  invariably 
contagious  in  country  places,  and  only  rarely  so,  or  by  exception, 
in  cities  or  large  towns.     1th.  All  these  specific  diseases  multiply 
their  kind  after  similar  modes  of  propagation,    ith.  All  of  them 
establish  a  constant  series  of  morbid  changes  and  lesions,  and 
always  issue  in  the  reproduction  of  their  own  specific  germ,  miasm, 
gas,  morbid  poison,  or  active  principle  by  which  they  propagate 
tbeir  kind.    Thus  small-pox  propagates  small-pox ;  measles  multi- 
plies measles;  scarlatina  reproduces  scarlatina;  typhoid  fever 
breeds  typhoid  fever ;  typhus,  typhus,  and  so  on.     In  the  terse 
language  of  Dr.  William  Budd — '  What  small-pox  and  measles 
were  in  the  Arab  in  the  days  of  Bhazes  they  still  are  in  the  London 
cockney  of  our  own  time.    What  they  are  in  the  London  cockney 
they  are  in  the  wild  Indian  of  the  North  American  prairie  and  in 
the  n^;ro  of  the  Gold  Coast.    To  all  the  other  specific  communi- 
cable diseases,  as  far  as  our  records  go,  the  same  remark  applies. 
In  races  the  most  diverse,  under  climates  the  most  various,  age 
after  age,  through  endless  generations  of  man,  these  diseases  pass 
down  through  the  human  body  (sometimes  through  animals — e.g. 
ovine  small-pox  ?),  perpetuating  their  own  kind,  and  each  main- 
taining its  separate  identity  by  marks  as  specific  as  those  which 
distinguish  the  asp  from  the  adder  or  the  hemlock  from  the 
poppy.'     Such  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  (as  Drs. 
Watson  and  William  Budd  most  justly  observe)  '  that  diseases  of 
trhase  propagation  this  is  the  history  can  ever  be  generated  in  any 
other  way!    Most  of  these  miasmatic  diseases  also  are  peculiar 
to  man,  while  animals  on  their  part  are  invested  by  a  whole 
brood  of  communicable  diseases  no  less  specific  in  their  kind, 
each  distinct  from  the  other,  and  most  of  them,  although  some 
may  be  communicable  to  man,  are  incapable  of  multiplying  in 
the  human  body.     Cattle  appear  to  be  subject  to  a  variety  of 
malignant  and  conmiunicable  fevers  from  which  man  is  alto- 
gether exempt.     9^A.  Certain  receptive  conditions,  or  a  predis- 
position (the  nature  of  which  is  unknown),  exists  in  individuals, 
which  appear  essential  to  the  development  of  the  specific  poisons 
and  the  establishment  of  the  disease,  and  inmiunity  against  a 
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repetition  of  the  disease  is  genenlly  oonfened  by  one  attack  ci 
the  same  disease,  an  immnnitv  which  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment on  an  enormous  scale  with  regard  to  small-pox ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  other  diseases  of  this  kind,  the  belief  in  such 
immanity  is  deduced  from  extensive  obsenration.  But  the 
immunity  acquired  by  one  attack  of  any  of  these  diseases  is  of 
no  avail  against  the  rest.  Measles,  for  example,  renders  the 
body  proof  against  measles,  but  leaves  it  as  open  to  small-pox  as 
befoie,  and  so  on  of  the  rest  10/A.  With  regard  to  fermentation, 
putrescency,  or  decomposition,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  it  may  quicken  the  activity  or  facilitate  the  development  of 
specific  morbid  poison  in  the  way  of  a  predisposing  cause.  Dr. 
Budd,  however,  believes  that  this  effect  has  been  much  over- 
rated" 

Glanders  and  rabies  canina,  two  diseases  as  to  the  contagious 
nature  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  have  been  generally  con- 
sidered by  veterinarians  as  being  capable  of  spontaneous  origin. 
It  appears,  however,  that  writers  upon  human  pathology,  as  well 
as  Continental  veterinarians  of  great  repute,  are  of  opinion  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  M.  Chaveau  in  a  recent  speech,  in  which 
he  congratulates  ifr.  George  Fleming  upon  the  excellence  of  his 
work  on  Babies  and  Hydrophobia,  joins  issue  with  him  as  to 
the  spontaneity  of  rabies  in  the  dog ;  and  Professor  Gamgee  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Gamgee,  in  their  paper  on  Glanders,  published  in 
Eeynolds'  System  of  Medicine,  strongly  support  its  non-spon- 
taneity in  this  country.  "  The  history  of  glanders,"  they  state, 
*'  amongst  the  lower  animals  in  this  country  leads  us  to  form  the 
opinion  that  it  never  originates  spontaneously  in  our  climate. 
We  must  fully  admit,  however,  as  we  have  already  done,  that  bad 
feeding,  bad  ventilation,  and  excessive  work  are  powerful  predis- 
posing causes  of  this  disease,  and  to  a  great  extent  explain  the 
ravages  which  it  has  often  caused  amongst  the  horses  of  armies 
which,  in  time  of  war,  from  the  large  and  indiscriminate  purchase 
of  horses  that  must  necessarily  be  made,  contain  abundantly  the 
germs  of  disease."  Again,  the  editor  of  the  Veterinarian,  in  the 
leading  article  of  that  journal,  March  1873,  says — "To  endeavour 
to  prove  that  infectious  maladies  cannot  be  spontaneously 
developed  would  be  a  hopeless  task,  the  more  so,  as  it  is 
>ssible  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  which  is  established  by 
astion — How  did  the  first  case  arise?     But  the  pathologist 
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may  be  content  to  know  that  all  the  positive  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  the  condnsion  that  contagions  diseases  do  not  arise  naturally 
in  this  conntry.  There  are  always  centres  of  infection,  and  from 
them  diseases  will  spread,  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the 
favourable  or  adverse  character  of  the  surrounding  circumstances; 
but  the  circumstances  do  not,  according  to  observation,  produce 
the  disease  when  the  infecting  germs  are  absent.'' 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  arguments  that  might  be  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  non-spontaneity,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  are  very  strong  and  difficult  to  overcome.  Not- 
withstanding their  force,  and  the  high  authorities  from  which 
they  emanate,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  can  be  proved 
that  glanders,  rabies  canina,  the  distemper  in  dogs,  as  well  as 
the  anthrax  or  carbuncular  diseases  of  homed  cattle,  which  are 
propagated  by  inoculation,  are  spontaneously  developed  in  this 
climate,  the  last-named  diseases  —  the  carbuncular — never 
originating  otherwise,  unless  indeed  there  be  an  accidental  or 
designed  inoculation.  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  a 
careful  and  extended  course  of  observation,  and  after  duly 
weighing  the  evidence  upon  both  sides  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Geoige  Fleming,  in  his  excellent  book  on  Eabies,  already  referred 
to,  says — "  In  certain  maladies  which  develop  a  contagium  cap- 
able of  producing  the  same  morbid  disturbance  that  characterises 
them  when  transferred  to  healthy  animals,  we  are  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  compelled  by  the  force  of  reasoning,  and  the  power  of 
indisputable  facts,  to  admit  their  spontaneous  origin  from  a  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  many  of  them  perhaps  obscure, 
whose  operation  we  are  not  always  able  to  trace,  save  in  the 
effects  produced  in  the  creatures  subjected  to  their  operation. 
Some  virulent  and  well-known  diseases  in  the  lower  animals 
must  be  placed  in  this  category,  and  among  them  we  need  only 
now  mention  those  vulgarly  designated  "glanders,"  "farcy," 
and  "  strangles "  in  the  horse,  anthrax  in  cattle,  the  so-called 
**  typhus  "  in  pigs,  and  distemper  in  the  dog.  Numberless  facts, 
indeed  almost  every  day's  veterinary  experience,  appear  to  demon- 
strate in  the  most  unmistakeable  manner  that  these  affections 
may  be  developed  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  any  infec- 
ing  medium." 

Without  any  further  quotation,  I  now  purpose  to  relate 
very  briefly  some  few  facts  which  seem  to  be  positive  evidence 
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in  favour  of  the  spontaneoiia  origin  of  the  above-named  dil 
eases.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  Uia 
with  the  exception  of  the  carbnnciilar  affections  of  homed  cati 
and  fllieep,  these  conta^aons  diseases  are  but  rarely  develof 
and  never  propagated,  otherwise  than  by  infection  and  contagio 
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DISEASES. 

Several  horses  in  a  stud  are  simultaneously  or  successively 
attacked  by  some  epizootic  disease,  from  which  some  die,  the 
luajority  recover.  One  or  two  overcome  tlie  epizootic,  but 
remain  debiHt4Xted,  nnthrifty,  have  a  cough^  lose  condition ;  in 
fact,  they  luiug  lire,  as  it  is  commonly  termed — the  convalescence 
biiing  pitilunged  and  most  unsatisfactory,  one  day  seeminj^ly 
doing  well,  the  next  day  off  their  feed,  shivering,  with  a  staring 
coat,  and  a  "  tucked-up  "  iiank.  In  the  course  of  a  period  ex- 
tending over  a  week  or  two,  or  as  many  months,  a  suspicious 
discharge  appears  at  the  nose,  the  submaxillary  lymphatic-s 
become  hard  and  swollen,  the  Schneidcrian  membrane  assume 
an  unhealtiiy  aspect — coppery  or  leaden  in  hue — and  after 
time  the  unmistakeable  ulceration  of  glanders  is  seen  in  th 
nostril,  farcy  buds  appear  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  H 
animals  are  now  unuiifetakeably  glandereil  and  farcied.  If  kei 
in  company  with  other  horses  the  disease  will  be  communicat 
to  the  healthy  ones,  but  if  the  sufferer  be  isolated  early 
destroyed,  no  further  mischief  accrues.  From  bad  feeding,  ovc 
work,  or  ill-treatment,  the  disease  termed  diabetes  insipidus  is 
induced;  the  nmjnrity  of  the  animals  recover  under  prop 
treatment  and  a  btitter  regime.  Some  of  them  remain  subje 
to  a  return  of  the  polyuria  from  very  trivial  causes,  and  finally 
it  assumes  an  incurable  character,  remaining  persistent  in  spite 
of  tonicSt  good  food,  proper  ventilation,  dminage,  exercise,  &c.  As 
the  emaciation  increases,  farcy  buds  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  suppurate,  and  discharge  an  unhealthy  pus.  By-and-l 
a  discharge  issues  from  the  nose,  and  upon  examination  the  hor 
is  found  both  glandercd  and  farcied ;  and,  as  in  the  other  instant 
mentioned,  a  centre  of  contagion  is  thus  formed,  from  wliich  th 
diseiise  spreads  if  precautionary  measures  have  not  been  taken.^ 

Glanders  from  contagion  is  always  made  manifest  by  a  dia- 
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charge  from  the  nose,  or  by  the  formation  of  suppurating 
abscesses  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  without  the  advent 
of  an  interposing  disease.  Glanders  produces  glanders — and 
feicy  is  but  a  different  manifestation  of  it — as  small-pox  pro- 
duces small-pox,  but  the  specific  virus  of  glanders  may  be 
developed  by  the  degradation  of  tissue  consequent  upon  the 
lavages  of  another  disease.  Thus,  in  my  own  experience,  in 
addition  to  the  examples  already  brought  forward,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  occur  not  very  rarely,  glanders  has  succeeded  to 
a  prolonged  attack  of  rheumatism  in  a  weakly  made,  narrow 
loined  horse,  to  castration  in  the  donkey,  and  it  has  repeatedly 
appeared  in  new  and  damp  stables,  amongst  horses  well-cared 
for  and  humanely  treated  in  every  way,  and  where  contagion 
or  infection  were  quite  out  of  the  question,  indeed  impossible. 

Sabies,  like  glanders,  is  occasionally  found  to  originate  spon- 
taneously in  this  country,  although  many  learned  arguments 
have  been  brought  foiward  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  Mr.  Fleming  s  work,  where  he  will  find  the  subject 
most  ably  discussed.  In  support  of  the  many  instances  brouglit 
forward  by  Mr.  Fleming  to  prove  this  interesting  point,  I  may 
state  a  circumstance  which  came  under  my.  own  immediate 
notice  some  years  ago.  A  watch-dog  which  was  generally  kept 
on  the  chain  became  rabid,  and  bit  some  cows  and  pigs  on  the 
farm  before  he  was  destroyed.  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the 
animals  bitten  became  rabid — ^both  pigs  and  cows.  Now,  it  is 
a  very  easy  thing  for  the  supporters  of  the  contagious  origin 
of  the  malady  to  say,  "  You  have  no  proof  to  show  us  that 
the  dog  was  not  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  and  that  it  did  not 
become  rabid  from  this  cause."  It  is  certainly  very  difi&cult 
to  disprove  anything  that  might  be  asserted,  but  the  facts  of 
the  case  were  as  follows : — The  farm  was  in  a  district  of  Wales 
where  rabies  had  been  unheard  of  for  many  years,  indeed  where 
such  a  malady  was  almost  unknown ;  the  dog  had  been  on  the 
farm  since  its  puppyhood,  and  was  generally  kept  on  the  chain. 
It  may  be  argued  that  these  are  but  negative  facts.  It  is,  how- 
ever, positive  that  no^  rabid  dog  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  ten  years  at  least,  and  that  the  dog  was  not  bitten  by 
any  dog,  rabid  or  otherwise  ;  and  that  the  disease  was  rabies  was 
abundantly  proved  by  its  development  in  the  animals  bitten. 

As  to  the  origin  of  carbuncular  diseases,  sufficient  evidence 
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can  be  brought  to  prove  that  they  originate  from  errors  in 
feeding  (see  Carbuneular  Diseases),  that  they  are  contagious 
by  inoculation,  and  become  developed  both  in  pigs,  dogs,  and 
human  beings  which  have  eaten  the  flesh,  as  well  as  from  the 
bites  of  insects  which  have  been  in  contact  with  the  bodies  of 
such  diseased  animals.  Now,  if  it  be  possible  for  carbuneular 
diseases  to  become  spontaneously  developed,  it  may  very  per- 
tinently be  asked,  why  is  the  spontaneous  development  of 
glanders  and  rabies  canina  an  impossibility?  I  think  the 
conclusion  is  self-evident  and  irresistible,  and  that  all  impartial 
men  will  at  once  admit  the  possibility  of  spontaneity  of  origin 
to  these  diseases  in  this  country.  Whilst  sufl&cient  proof  is 
furnished  of  this  by  the  history  of  these  maladies,  the  histoiy 
of  other  ccmtagious  diseases  proves  that  they  never  originate  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  they  become  developed  and  are 
propagated  by  contagion  or  infection  only.  I  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  affections  which  are  known  under  the  terms 
rinderpest  (cattle  plague),  pleuro-pneumonia  (lung  disease), 
eczema  epizootica  (foot-and-mouth  disease),  and  variola  ovina 
(sheep-pox). 

THE  COXTAGIUM. 

The  morbific  material  which,  when  once  developed  in  the 
organism  of  an  animal,  possesses  the  property  of  causing  the 
formation  of  an  identical  material  in  the  body  of  another  animal, 
when  it  is  there  implanted  by  direct  inoculation  or  contact, 
or  indirectly  through  various  channels,  such  as  the  water  the 
animals  drink,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere — 
infection — is  termed  a  conla^ium,  morbid  poison,  Tnateries  marH, 
specific  disease  poison,  virus,  &c. ;  and  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
germs — bioplasm,  albuminoid  substances  in  various  molecular 
but  undefined  conditions,  and  noxious  emanations  or  gases. 

0/  a  germ. — "  The  term  germ  can  only  be  directly  applied  to 
a  particle  that  is  alive  ;  but  there  are  multitudes  of  different  kinds 
of  germs.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  germ  gi-ew  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itself ;  but  we  now  know  that,  however  varied 
may  be  the  substances  resulting  from  the  changes  taking  place 
in  germinal  matter,  every  kind  of  this  living  material,  at  every 
stage  of  existence,  grows  essentially  in  the  same  manner,  though 
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at  a  very  different  fate.     Every  germ  comes  from  living  or 
genninal  matter,  and  from  this  only.    A  pailicle  of  living  matter 
less  than  uro.Wo^'^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  diameter  is  a  living  germ.     It 
may  take  up  lifeless  matter,  and  convert  this  into  living  matter 
like  itself,  and  thus  grow.    It  may  then  divide  and  subdivide, 
and  thus  a  mass  of  considerable  size  may  result.     The  original 
germ  may  give  rise  to  successive  generations  of  new  particles, 
'germs,'  having  similar  powers  or  properties;  or  from  it  may 
emanate  higher  types  of  organisation,  having  special  formative 
powers,  from  which  new  germs  may  or  may  not  proceed.     So 
that  a  germ  is  btU  a  particle  of  living  maitei*  which  has  been 
detached  from  already  living  matter,  and  this  living  matter  came 
from  matter  of  some  sort  which  lived  before  it" — (Dr.  Lionel  Beale.) 
"  If  the  opinion "  (says  the  same  writer)  "  is  very  generally 
entertained  that  the  materies  morbi,  the  virus  or  contagium  of 
contagious  diseases,  consists  of  germs  which  are  introduced  into 
the  organism,  there  is  at  any  rate  much  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  exact  nature  of  the  germs  in  question,  and  indeed 
of  the  nature  of  germs  generally,  as  well  as  upon  the  question 
of  origin  of  these  bodies,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  act. 
And  surely  it  is  a  point  not  only  profoundly  interesting,  but  of 
vast  practical  importance,  and  worth  any  effort  to  determine, 
whether  the  germs  upon  which  the  communicability  of  conta- 
gious diseases  alone  depends  are  certain  species  of  low,  simple 
organism  of  definite  character,  produced  in  the  outside  world 
independent  of  man,  or  are  bodies  which  have  originated  in  man 
himself,  or  are  to  be  regarded  as  degraded  forms  of  living  matter, 
derived  by  direct  descent  from  some  form  of  human  (or  animal) 
liN-ing  germinal  matter  or  bioplasm.     If  the  first  supposition — 
and  this  is  the  favourite  doctrine  at  the  present  time — should 
turn  out  to  be  correct,  there  appears  much  less  hope  of  extir- 
pating the  diseases  the  germs  produce,  than  if  the  last-mentioned 
theory,  or  some  modification  of  this,  should  turn  out  to  be  true." 
In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  speculate 
further  upon  the  physical  properties  of  specific  disease  poisons. 
The  author  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  state  that  he  believes 
that  they  exist  in  the  form  of  lowly  organised  structures  possess- 
ing some  degree  of  vital  properties,  are  capable  of  reproducing 
themselves,  that  they  originate  in  the  animal  body,  derived  from 
some  form  of  animal  bioplasm ;  and  when  so  developed,  are,  as 
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proved  in  the  life  histoiy  of  the  JSacillcur  arUhraeis,  capable  <rf 
transmission  to,  and  reproduction  in,  animals  sometimes  of  the 
same  species  only,  but  often  in  those  of  different  species,  and  in 
man.  For  further  information  upon  the  origin  of  germs,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Bastian,  Owen,  Pasteur,  Pouchet^  and 
Sanderson  on  Contagium  vivum. 

The  virus  of  contagious  diseases  is  generally  contained  in  its 
concentrated  and  most  active  form  in  the  discharges  which 
emanate  from  that  particular  part  of  the  body  which  is  most 
specially  affected ;  thus  vaccine  virus  is  obtained  from  the  veside, 
&c.  But  this  by  no  means  proves  that  the  whole  mass  of  blood, 
and  the  tissues  generally,  are  not  impr^nated  with  the  poison ; 
indeed  facts  prove  the  contrary,  and  the  most  conclusive  one  that 
can  be  brought  forward  is  that  brought  out  by  the  experiment  of 
the  late  Professor  Coleman,  who  produced  glanders  in  the  ass  by 
transfusing  blood  into  its  veins  from  the  carotid  artery  of  a 
glandered  horse. 

The  contagium  or  vims  of  a  contagious  disease  produces  its 
effects  more  readily  when  freshly  removed  from  a  diseased 
animal ;  it,  however,  retains  its  contagious  properties  for  a  very 
long  time.  Glanders  >'irus,  vaccine  hnnph,  and  cattle  plague 
poison  all  act  with  more  or  less  energy,  if  kept  from  undergoing 
the  process  of  putrefaction,  after  a  long  period  has  elapsed  since 
their  remo^'al  from  the  diseased  animal  Their  poisonous  pro- 
perties are,  however,  destroyed  by  heat,  it  is  said,  of  120**  F. ; 
but  extreme  cold  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  them,  nor  upon 
the  Bacillas  anthracis,  which  has  been  stated  to  retain  its  activity 
even  after  boiling ;  but  later  experiments  have  proved  that  the 
spores  are  rendered  innocuous,  even  after  two  minutes'  boiling, 
as  well  as  by  the  pressure  of  twelve  atmospheres  of  oxygen. 

The  primary  effect  of  a  specific  disease-poison  is  a  deterioration 
of  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  a  multiplication  of  the  poison 
itself.  Some  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  produce  their  dele- 
terious effects  in  a  very  short  time,  whilst  others  have  a  prolonged 
period  of  incubation.  For  example,  splenic  fever  and  death  may 
be  induced  in  a  few  hours  after  inoculation,  whilst  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia  contagium,  or  that  of  rabies,  may 
not  be  developed  for  weeks  or  even  months  after  its  introduction 
into  the  body.  Some  contagious  poisons  again  seem  to  affect 
one  class  of  animals ;  thus  pleuro-pneumonia  is  only  contagious 
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in  homed  cattle.  Epizootic  eczema  originates  in  cattle,  but  is 
capable  of  transmission  by  direct  contact  to  many  other  animals, 
and  even  to  man.  Glanders  affects  the  horse  and  ass,  but  is 
oommnnicable  to  man,  dogs,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits,  and  mice, 
by  inoculation;  and  rabies,  originating  in  the  dog,  is  capable 
of  transmission  to  the  majority  of  animals  and  to  man  by 
inocnlation.  These  peculiarities  in  the  action  of  morbid  poisons 
are  mysterious  and  nnaecountable.  We  must,  however,  accept 
them  as  hcts  that  investigation  may  some  day  throw  light 
upon. 

The  actions  of  specific  disease-poisons  are  compared  to  that 
of  ordinary  poisons,  or  medicinal  remedies  given  in  poisonous 
doaea  They  seem  to  follow  certain  general  laws,  the  most 
important  of  which  are — First,  that  they  have  all  certain 
definite  and  specific  actions ;  second,  that  they  all  lie  latent  in 
the  system  a  certain  but  varying  period  of  time  before  those 
actions  are  set  up;  and  third,  that  the  phenomena  resulting 
from  tUeir  action  vary,  in  some  degree,  according  to  the  dose 
and  to  the  receptivity  of  the  patient. 

The  Jirst  law,  or  that  of  the  definite  and  specific  actions  of 
poisons,  cannot  be  doubted;  for  if  it  be  supposed  that  agents 
acting  on  the  human  body  do  not  produce  their  effects  according 
to  certain  definite  laws,  we  can  neither  determine  the  seat  nor 
the  course  of  any  disease,  nor  direct  nor  judge  of  the  operation 
of  remedies.  No  one,  for  instance,  has  seen  castor  oil  produce 
tetanns,  or  colchicum  intoxicate  the  brain,  or  opium  inflame  the 
spleen.  The  physician  perfectly  well  knows  that  the  first  of 
these  substances  acts  on  the  intestines,  the  second  on  the  liga- 
ments, and  the  third  on  the  nervous  system  generally.  The 
action  of  poisons,  therefore,  is  not  accidental,  but  determined  by 
certain  definite  laws. 

The  action  of  poisons,  though  definite,  is  variously  limited. 
Some  poisons,  for  instance,  act  on  one  membrane,  or  on  one 
organ,  or  on  one  system  of  organs ;  while  other  poisons  extend 
their  action  over  two  or  more  membranes,  or  organs,  or  systems 
of  organs,  or  even  over  the  whole  animal  frame.  We  have 
examples  in  aloes  and  jalap  of  substances  that  act  mainly  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canaL  In  digitalis  we 
have  an  instance  of  a  medicine  that  principally  acts  on  the  heart, 
greatly  reducing  or  even  stopping  its  action ;  while  strychnine 


ik  «a  ezucpl^  fA  a  n^^iSdiK  MSifig  oo  ^  pirts  supplied  bv  the 
v^ksolL  fif/t'i^  prvyiodog  pyvofiil  uid  BcmiediDes  iiatal  tetanic 
a^.£^/tt  '>f  tvery  volontanr  miurJe  is  like  loir. 

It  is  hhlfifjia,  however,  that  the  acaon  of  poiscms  is  limited 
Ui  one  iz«embrane,  or  organ,  or  srstem  of  or;;*anSw  The  greater 
uuiii'tjhr  of  tlihm  noxious  agents  mcffe  nsoallT  act  on  two  or 
more  metuhmntsi,  fjt  organs,  or  srstems  of  organs.  Elateriunb 
for  instance,  acts  on  the  mncoos  membtanoe  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  aiul  on  the  kidneys.  Tobacco  nauseates  the  stomach, 
intoxicates  the  brain,  and  affects  the  action  of  the  heart 
Antimony  has  an  er^ually  extensive  range ;  it  induces  cutaneous 
perspiration,  acts  cathartically  and  emetically,  and  in  large  doses 
ap[iearH  to  cause  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  Alcohol  and  opium  are 
examples  of  sul^stances  acting  still  more  generally,  affecting  not 
only  tlie  action  or  secretion  of  every  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body, 
but  even  in  some  instances  altering  their  structure.  Thus  alcohol, 
in  its  most  limited  action,  has  been  shown  to  cause  structural 
disease  of  the  liver,  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  coats,  of  the 
arteries.  From  the  circumstance  of  these  substances  acting,  not 
only  generally,  but  inducing  local  lesion,  they  resemble  in  their 
effects  those  of  many  morbid  poisons,  as  that  of  typhus  fever,  of 
scarlet  fever,  of  small-pox,  or  of  syphilis. 

The  second  important  law  of  poisons  is,  that  they  lie  latent  in 
the  system  for  a  period  of  time  which  varies  in  different  indivi- 
duals, before  they  set  up  their  specific  actions.  Khubarb,  for 
instance,  produces  no  immediate  result,  but  lies  dormant  in  the 
system  six  or  eight  hours  before  its  action  is  sensible  on  the 
bowels ;  opium,  in  the  usual  dose,  is  generally  thirty  minutes 
before  it  subdues  the  brain.  The  convulsions  from  strychnine 
do  not  follow  till  twenty  minutes  after  its  administration ;  and 
|)erhaps  every  substance,  except  hydrocyanic  acid,  has  a  greater 
or  less  sensible  period  of  latency. 

Wlien  a  medicine  acts  on  more  parts  than  one,  a  considerable 
HpiUJ:  of  time  may  elapse  after  it  has  affected  one  organ  before  it 
iiihtctH  another :  thus  digitalis  frvijuently  occasions  emesis  before 
it  a/:t«  on  the  heart,  and  the  action  of  mercury  on  the  bowels  is 
fnir^iiently  sensible  for  many  weeks  before  the  gums  and  salivary 
glan/ls  are  affected.  The  doctrine  of  the  latency  of  poisons  is 
l$idt:teii  SO  generally  admitted,  that  the  actual  period  has  been  a 
uiiftt  on  which  the  condemnation  or  acq^uittil  of  a  prisoner  tried 
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for  muTder  has  turned  in  our  courts  of  justice,  when  certain 
poisons  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  given. 

The  third  great  law  of  poisons  is,  that  their  effects  are  modi- 
fied by  the  dose,  the  temperament,  and  the  existing  state  of  the 
constitution,  mentally  and  bodily,  of  the  recipient.  The  effect 
of  the  dose  in  modifying  the  pathological  phenomena  of  disease 
maj.  he  exemplified  in  the  actions  of  oxalic  acid  and  of  arsenic. 
The  specific  action  of  oxalic  acid  is  to  inflame  the  mucous  mem- 
Imme  of  the  stomach;  but  to  insure  this  effect  the  dose  must  be 
limited^  so  that  this  poison  may  lie  in  the  system  many  hours. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  dose  be  excessive,  and  rapidly  absorbed, 
the  poison  so  disorders  all  the  functions  of  the  three  great  nervous 
centres  that  life  is  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes.  Arsenic,  like- 
wise, is  a  poison  which  inflames  andulcerates  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  it  requires  some  hours  to  set 
np  its  specific  actions ;  for,  when  the  dose  is  large,  it,  in  like 
manner,  destroys  by  general  irritation,  and  before  traces  of 
morbid  change  of  structure  can  be  appreciated  after  death.  It 
follows  from  this  law,  that  the  larger  the  dose  or  the  greater  the 
intensity  of  the  poison,  the  more  rapid  its  action,  and  the  less  the 
probability  of  finding  any  trace  of  specific  lesion  induced  by  it.*' 

In  the  same  manner  the  action  of  specific  disease  poisons  is 
also  limited,  some  affecting  one  membrane,  or  one  organ,  or 
one  system  of  organs.  Morbid  poisons  have  also  their  periods 
of  latency,  during  which  they  seem  to  lie  in  the  system  before 
exercising  their  specific  actions.  This  period  of  incubation 
is  indefinite  in  some  diseases;  whilst  in  others,  such  as 
rinderpest,  it  is  definite,  producing  its  specific  action  in  seven 
or  eight  days.  In  addition  to  its  action  upon  a  membrane, 
or  organ,  or  upon  the  whole  body,  a  specific  virus  has,  besides 
poisonous  effects  upon  the  blood,  the  power  of  causing  certain 
physical  alterations  in  that  fluid.  Andral  has  found  that  a 
specific  cause  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  or  reduce  the  quantity 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  that  this  defect  of  fibrin  is  the 
cause  of  the  great  tendency  to  haemorrhage,  and  to  that  stasis 
or  congestion  so  remarkable  in  typhus  fever,  scarlatina,  and 
other  specific  diseases. 

The  facts  and  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  prove 
that  morbid  poisons  act  in  all  instances  not  capriciously,  but 
according  to  certain  definite  and  specific  laws,  modified  by  the 
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inflneiice  of  cfimate,  tempenment,  or  the  magnitade  of  the  dose; 
dba  tbac  cheT  mingle  vith  the  blood,  with  which  they  contiime 
in  Ifttent  comhnarion  m  certain  bat  Tarying  period  of  time ;  and 
likewise  thas  manr  of  them  are  eapaUe  of  oo-existing  together 
in  the  same  syston.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  necessary  to 
the  proper  nndentanding  of  this  daas  of  diseases,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  by  thor  appiicatioa  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  obscnied  the  doctrines  of  fever,  of  syphilis,  of  hydro- 
phobuL  and  of  inany  odfeear  diseases  incident  to  this  class  pf  morbid 
poisonsy  may  be  nsnored,  and  that  this  portion  of  medical  science 
may  be  placed  on  m  sorer  fonndaticm,  if  not  on  a  permanent 
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CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Syncnymi. — Binderpest  (G.) ;  Typhus  houm  contagiosus  ^  (L) ; 
Fiivre  pesiilefUieUe  du  gros  b^tail  (F.) 

DefinUion, — ^A  specifio,  malignant,  and  contagious  fever,  in- 
digenous to  the  Asiatic  steppes  of  Bussia,  also  Hindostan, 
Persia,  China,  Burmah,  Cochin -China,  Thibet,  Ceylon,  &c., 
never  occurring  in  this  country  but  as  the  result  of  direct  or 
indirect  communication  between  imported  cattle  (which  have 
been  exposed  to  the  contagium)  and  those  of  our  own  shores. 
It  is  unknown  in  America  and  Australia.  The  disease  has  a 
period  of  incubation,  varying  from  four  to  eight  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  its  local  manifestations  are  generally  developed. 
It  runs  a  definite  course,  and  usually  terminates  fatally;  but 
where  recovery  takes  place,  the  animal  is  rendered  unsusceptible 
to  another  attack. 

It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  bovine  family  (the  ox,  auroch, 
and  zebu),  but  it  may  be  communicated  to  the  sheep,  goat,  deer, 
camel,  giraffe,  antelope,  gazelle,  and  even  the  peccary. 

It  is  said  that  an  accidental  inoculation  of  the  human  skin 
wdth  the  juices  of  an  animal  which  had  died  of  rinderpest  has 
caused  the  formation  of  a  pustule  similar  to  that  of  variola 
vaccinae. — (See  Appendix  to  the  Third  Eeport  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  origin,  nature,  &c.  of  the 
Cattle  Plague,  page  79.) 

^  The  word  eontagiotus  was  introduced  into  medicine  by  VegetiuB,  and  is  now 
recognised  as  a  generic  term. 
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PATHOLOCT  JIXD  SYMPTOMS. 

The  specific  poison  or  ojatagiam  absorbed  into  the  blood 
gives  rise  to  primary  fever.  This  fever,  as  indicated  by  a 
rise  in  the  temperatnre.  precedes  all  other  symptoms,  and 
occurs  in  a  fjeri^d  raniiin:;  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  honis 
after  an  animal  has  lieen  inocnlated.  The  elevation  of  tern- 
perature  varies  to  some  extenL  As  an  average  of  the  normal 
temijerature  of  the  htilthy  ox  during  different  periods  of  the 
day,  101'  may  be  accepted.  During  rumination  it  may  be  as  high 
as  103',  and  may  then  fall  to  100",  or  even  lower.  Taking  lOr 
as  the  standard  average,  it  has  been  found  that  the  temperature 
may  ri*e  2*,  or  even  o*,  in  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  after 
in^xjulation,  namely,  to  103**  or  104*;  this  elevation  of  temperature 
occurring  when  the  animal  appears  to  be  otherwise  perfectly  weE 
From  thi-s  we  learn  that  the  true  period  of  incubation — ^latency — 
is  very  short  indeed,  and  that  although  there  are  no  symptoms 
visible  to  the  ordinary  obser\'er,  the  disease  has  actual  existence. 

Two  days  after  the  perceptible  rise  of  temperature  has  begun, 
an  eruption  on,  and  a  peculiar  appearance  and  condition  of  the 
iiiucoas  meniljiane  of  tlie  mouth  is  seen,  ha^'ing  some  resem- 
lilance  at  first  sight  to  the  appearance  of  that  found  in  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  In  some  rare  instances,  however,  this 
characteristic  symptom  has  been  absent.  I  have  seen  it  in  every 
ca.se  of  the  plague  but  one  wliich  has  fallen  under  my  own 
observation,  and  usually  veterinary  surgeons  have  been  able  to 
diagnose  the  disease  by  its  presence.  Almost  simultaneously 
with  this  appearance  of  the  mouth,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vagina  of  the  cow  becomes  peculiarly  altered.  One  or  other  of 
these  signs  is  rarely  absent ;  so  that  when  they  are  taken  in 
connection  with  the  elevation  of  the  temperature,  the  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  can  be  made  with  certainty. 

On  tlio  day  following  the  eniption  in  the  mouth,  or  about 
seventy-two  liours  after  the  first  elevation  of  temperature,  the 
animal  may  be  (jl)serv'ed  to  be  a  little  ill,  to  have  less  appetite 
than  ustial,  and  to  ruminate  iiregularly.  Even  at  this  time, 
however,  the?  jiulse  may  be  unaltered.  On  the  following  day, 
the  foiirtli  from  tlie  first  rise  of  temperature,  the  animal,  for 
the  first  time,  shows  marked  symptoms  of  illness;  and  this 
period,  which  may  be  one  hundred  and  ten  hours  after  the  real 
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commencement^  is  usually  considered  by  superficial  observers  as 
the  beginning  of  the  disease.  The  seriousness  of  the  oversight 
is  obvious,  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  the  earliest 
possible  separation,  isolation,  or  more  particularly  the  slaughter 
of  the  diseased  animal,  and  of  all  cattle  with  which  it  may  have 
been  in  contact 

After  the  fourth  day  is  over,  the  constitution  is  thoroughly 
invaded  Then  ensue  the  urgent  symptoms — the  drooping  head, 
lumging  ears,  distressed  look,  rigors  and  twitchings  of  the 
snpeificial  muscles,  failing  pulse,  oppressed  breathing,  foetid 
beath,  and  the  discharge  from  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth. 

During  the  sixth  day  there  occurs  a  great  diminution  of  the 
contractile  force  of  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles,  the  pulse 
becomes  feeble  and  thready,  the  respiratory  movements  are 
modified,  and  the  animal  sometimes  shows  such  weakness  in  the 
limbs  that  it  has  been  thought  that  some  special  affection  of  the 
spinal  nerves  must  exist.  The  temperature  now  rapidly  falls, 
and  signs  of  a  great  diminution  in  the  normal  chemical  changes 
in  the  body  present  themselves. 

Death  usually  occurs  on  the  seventh  day  from  the  first  per- 
ceptible elevation  of  temperature. 

Although  this  is  given  as  the  typical  course  of  the  disease, 
there  are  great  deviations  from  it,  as  some  animals  live  a  longer, 
many  a  much  shorter  time,  and  the  severity  and  sequence  of  the 
symptoms  vary  considerably. 

The  disease  is  induced  by  a  morbid  poison,  which  causes  in 
the  first  place  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood ;  for,  coincident  with 
the  first  elevation  of  temperature,  and,  of  course,  long  before 
there  is  the  least  outward  appearance  of  ill-health,  the  blood  of 
an  animal  which  has  taken  the  disease  contains  an  agent  wliich 
can  produce  the  plague  in  another  animal.  In  other  words,  the 
earliest  fact  which  can  be  made  out  after  infection  is,  that  the 
blood  contains  the  poison  of  the  disease,  so  that  serum  obtained 
from  it  will  give  the  disease  by  inoculation.  This  fact  was 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  and  is  a  most  important  discovery, 
and,  according  to  the  Commissioners,  "  is  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences in  medical  doctrine ; "  for  though  (they  say)  the  exis- 
tence of  a  similar  fact  has  long  been  suspected  in  several  himian 
diseases,  it  has  never  been  proved  in  any.  When  the  Com- 
missioners made  this  assertion  they  were  evidently  ignorant  of  the 
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iiiit  that  Coleman  had  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  glanders 
pcASOD  in  the  blood,  and  had  induced  glanders  bj  transf osion. 

The  morbid  poison  is  also  contained  in  the  discharges  bom 
thd  mouth,  eyes,  intestinal  canal,  &c.  of  an  animal  ill  from  the 
c'jLCtle  plague,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  mucus  from  the  nose, 
i\ves^  or  mouth,  wlien  placed  in  the  blood  of  a  healthy  animal, 
iuoi^ases  so  fast,  that  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  perhaps  in 
;i  shorter  time,  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  weighing  many  pounds, 
is  infected,  and  a  very  small  particle  of  that  blood  contains 
enough  poison  to  give  the  disease  to  another  animal  This  at 
ouce  accounts  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  cattle  plague.  The 
a^ut  is  multiplied  to  a  lai^e  amount  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  How  soon  after  the  poison  is  put  into  the  blood  the 
^tiLiual  becomes  capable  of  giving  the  disease  by  natural  in- 
tVvcion  to  other  animals  is  not  determined,  but  in  all  probability 
U>u^  l^fore  it  is,  as  it  were,  impregnated  with  the  poison ;  for  it 
st^uuls  to  reason  that  all  parts  of  the  body,  out  of  which  secre- 
tions are  poured,  must  contain  more  or  less  morbific  material 
wlieu  that  material  is  contained  in  the  whole  mass  of  blood. 

It  has  not  been  determined  to  what  length  of  time  the  blood 
and  textures  retain  the  power  of  propagating  the  disease.  Pro- 
fcssv>r  Jessen  of  Dorpat,  however,  says  that  the  mucous  dischai^ges, 
v'Hr^^fully  protected,  occasionally  retain  their  power  of  causing 
iho  disease  by  inoculation  for  no  less  than  eleven  months. 

The  morbid  poison  can  be  diffused  and  the  disease  communi- 
vattnl  by  the  air  for  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards ;  but 
U^Youil  this  distance  it  is  said  the  poison  remains  inoperative 
1 1  ii»  uIho  conveyed  by  flies,  which,  after  resting  on  a  sick  animal, 
i»i'  il.'*  ottUl.  fly  about  and  alight  on  liealtliy  animals. 

TKo  fovor,  us  shown  by  the  elevation  of  the  temperature,  be- 

^•ih;4  vnKou  tho  i)oison  has  infeeteii  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  or 

\\tlti(u   tV\»iu  about  forty  to  sixty  hours  after  its  first  entrance 

luio  iho  >tVMloiii.     Coincident  with  the  elevation  of  temperature, 

iUt.  \  lii*iiiinil  rhuii^'i's  in  the  boily  are  augmented,  and,  according 

lii  |u.  \lmvi»l,  ouo  of  the  products  of  degmdation  of  tissue — the 

mvrt     **  U»4i*^ly  liurnased.     Soon  afterwards  the  blood  is  other- 

^U^M^^Ii  \\\P  inuount  of  fibrin  largely  increased,  the  amount 

i^^V  li^'HHMti^l*  Hud  tlie  physical  condition  of  the  albumen 

•Ac  fk\\\\i  MiMMMHling  to  Dr.  Beale,  the  proportion  of  soluble 

,I\V^  (^  ^U«^  iHt^t^ly  increased. 
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About  the  tliird  or  fourth  day  local  congestions  are  to  be  seen 

on  the  akin  and  visible  mucous  membranes,  varying  in  intensity 

and  in  size.    Stagnation  takes  place  in  the  smaU  capillaries  of 

many  parts  of  the  body,  the  blood  in  which  becomes  coagulated. 

A  great  increase  of  granular  matter  is  found  to  occur  both 

iprithin  and  without  the  vessels  of  the  congested  parts.    The 

capillaries  become  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  spaces  between 

fhem  lessened  or  obliterated.    At  the  same  time  considerable 

nutritive  alterations  take  place  in  the  mucous  membrane  and 

skin,  leading  to  very  rapid  and  imperfect  growth  of  many  of 

the  cellular  elements,  and  followed  by  rapid   disintegration 

and  detachment  in  the  form  of  discharges.    As  that  portion  of 

the  mucous  membrane  which  is  most  essential  for  digestion 

is  most  afifected,  the  appetite  soon  fails,  rumination  ceases,  and 

large  accumulations  of  undigested  food  are  met  with  in  the  first 

stomadL    In  many  cases  the  villi  of  the  small  intestines  are  so 

destroyed,  that  even  if  food  were  taken  it  would  scarcely  be 

absorbed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  life,  and  hence  the 

rapid  exhaustion,  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  depression  of 

the  animal  heat,  and  general  sinking  of  the  powers.     In  some 

cases,  when  the  process  is  more  superficial,  the  membrane 

rapidly  recovers  its  healthy  condition ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find 

that  one  affected  part  may  be  healing  while  another  is  just 

beginning  to  sufifer. 

When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  mucous  membrane  most 
affected  by  the  congestion  is  that  of  the  bronchi,  the  phenomena 
are  not  less  severe ;  indeed,  the  disease  is  sometimes  even  more 
rapidly  fatal  A  slight  cough  is  soon  followed  by  accelerated 
breathing,  which  rapidly  increases  ;  and,  according  to  Drs.  San- 
derson and  Bristowe,  the  difficulty  in  breathing  becomes  so  great, 
that  some  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  are  broken,  and  emphysema, 
not  only  of  the  lungs,  but  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  neck 
and  back,  is  thus  induced.  I  cannot,  however,  endorse  this, 
being  of  opinion  that  both  the  pulmonary  and  subcutaneous 
emphysemae  are  due  to  the  formation  of  g£ises  in  the  areolae  of 
the  connective  tissue. 

Dr.  Beale,  after  microscopically  examining  the  discharges  from 
the  mucous  membranes  with  the  highest  magnifying  power, 
namely,  the  -j^^th  of  an  inch  objective  glass,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion    that    the    abundant    granular    matter    which    he 
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tliiia  discovered  consisted  of  !i%diig  particles — ^germinal  matter — 
that  they  constituted  the  morbid  poison,  and  that  the  various ; 
locfil  congestions  were  due  to  the  abundance  of  tliese  particles,  I 
blocking  up  tlie  minute  capilhirics.     Tliis  vie\v\  however,  has  not  j 
been  generally  accepted.    '*  Very  possibly  the  granular  matter  may 
contain  the  morbid  poison,  or  it  may  exist  in  a  granular  condi-  j 
tion  t^o  minute  to  be  discovered  by  an  instniment  that  magnifies  i 
2800  diameters ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  exist  in  a  definite  form 
still  smaller  than  ynir^Dinr^^i  of  an  inch;   but  inasnmeh  as  the 
granidar  material  discovered  by  Dr.  Beale  has  no  definite  form 
which  distinguishes  it  from  material  discoverable  in  other  c<in* 
ditions  of  the  animal  body,  it  cunnot  be  said  tliat  the  virus  has 
as  yet  been  discovered.     Again,  chemistry  has  found  no  complex 
albuminoid  substance  in  a  state  of  rapid  ehemiciil  change  capable 
of  communicating  its  own  action  to  the  albumen  of  the  serum 
of  the  blood  or  the  textures  of  cattle." — (Dr.  Sakderson.)    Nor 
can  the  mori!  definite  experiments  of  Chuuveaii  be  said  to  prove 
more  than  that  the  morbid  material  of  this  and  other  contiigious 
diseases  is  contained  in  the  cellular  elements  of  animal  dis- 
charges ;  in  fact,  that  the  cells  themselves  are  merely  the  vehicles 
in  which  the  virus  is  contained. 

With  reference  to  the  true  nature  of  the  cattle  plague,  and 
its  identity  with  or  resemblance  to  various  human  maladies, 
many  theories  have  been  advanced  by  WTiters  upon  the  disease. 
Some  have  considered  it  to  be  the  precise  counterpart  of  typhoid 
or  enteric  fever,  and  this  view  has  been  held  by  the  German 
pathologists  for  a  considerable  period,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
view  held  by  most  veterinary  suigeoos  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  it  in  this  country.  Dr.  Murchison,  however, 
successfully  combats  this  \iew,  and  very  lucidly  points  out 
its  error.  He  says,  "  Human  enteric  fever  is  characterised  by 
definite  and  easily  recognised  anatomical  lesions ;  and  for  my  own 
part  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  analogy  whatever  with 
them  in  those  of  rinderpest  The  alterations  in  Peyer'a  patches  in 
the  latter  disease  are  clearly  the  result  of  the  general  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  tend  to  obliterate  the  glands, 
instead  of  rendering  them  more  prominent.  Their  resemblance 
to  the  lesions  of  enteric  fever  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
condition  of  the  corresponding  glands  in  cases  of  cholera,  small- 
pox, scarlatina,  pyaemia,  and  other  blood  diseases,     it  is  probable 
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Utat  tlie  diminution  in  the  size  of  Peyer's  patches  in  rinderpest, 

.m  compared  with  the  glands  in  a  healthy  ox,  may  be  due  in 

fait  to  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  digestion  has 

lieen  arrested,  as  it  is  well  known  that  these  glands  are  larger 

and  more  developed  during  the  digestive  process  than  during 

finliiig.    But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  nothing  can  be  greater  than 

ttie  contrast  between  the  appearance  of  these  glands  on  the  tenth 

day  of  rinderpest  and  on  the  corresponding  day  of  human  enteric 

iBver.    Inthe  former  case  the  glands  have  almost,  if  not  entirely, 

Asappeared ;  in  the  latter  they  are  enormously  prominent,  owing 

to  abnormal  deposit  in  and  around  the  glandules."    Dr.  Mur- 

duaon  quotes  the  writings  of   several  observers,  who  agree 

tbat  the  intestinal  glands  are  not  enlarged ;  on  the  contrary, 

tbat  they  are  usually  diminished  in  size,  often  covered  over  with 

a  layer  of  discoloured  and  softened  mucous  membrane.    "  Peyer's 

f^BSids"  says  Professor  Simonds,  in  his  Report  on  the  Cattle 

Phgae,  published  in  the  Boycd  AgHcultural  Society's  Journal, 

1867>  "are  not  invariably  diseased;   but  like  other  follicular 

openings  of  the  digestive  canal,  they  are  often  covered  with 

lajms  of  lymph,  beneath  which  ulceration  is  occasionally  ob- 

aored,  but  more  frequently  the  surface  is  healthy,  although 

tinged  with  blood."    After  further  comparing  cattle  plague  with 

typhus,  influenza,  dysentery,  erysipelas,  scarlatina,  and  variola, 

Dr.  Murchison  concludes  that  cattle  plague  has  no  resemblance 

to  ^rphoid  fever,  typhus,   scarlatina,  erysipelas,  influenza,   or 

djrsentery,  but  that  it  resembles  small-pox.     He  says — 

"  1.  Small-pox  is  the  only  acute  contagious  exanthem  in  man 
that  assumes  a  pustular  form.  The  eruption  in  rinderpest  is 
also  pustular.  Any  difierence  between  the  two  eruptions  may 
readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  difierences  in  the  skin  of  man 
and  cattle.  In  both  cases  the  eruption  extends  from  the  skin 
to  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils;  and  in  both  the 
pustules  are  often  interspersed  with  petechiae.  Moreover,  in 
certain  cases  of  rinderpest  the  eruption  on  the  udder  assumes 
the  form  of  large  flattened  vesicles,  indistinguishable  from  those 
of  ordinary  cow-pox. 

**  2.  The  other  prominent  symptoms  of  rinderpest  are  also 
those  of  small-pox — ^viz.,  pyrexia,  lumbar  pain,  running  from 
the  nostrils,  alvine  flux,  albuminuria,  and  hajmaturia,  and  the 
'  typhoid  state,' 
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saccessfully  controverts  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Murchison,  and 
if  the  reader  is  desirous  of  further  information  he  may  consult 
tiiat  work  with  great  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  general  symptoms  of  cattle  plague  which 
aie  embraced  in  the  foregoing  observations,  the  more  particularly 
visible  signs  are  worthy  of  notice ;  and  these  are   shivering, 
muscular  twitchings,  restlessness,  often  a  husky  cough,  yawning, 
sometimes  great  dulness,  with  drooping  of  the  ears,  sometimes 
excitement  approaching  to  delirium,  appetite  at  first  capricious, 
but  soon  becoming  entirely  lost,  suspension  of  rumination,  and 
secretion  of  milk  arrested.     The  latter  symptom  was  one  of  great 
significance  amongst  cattle  owners  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague,  the  arrestation  being  much  more  sudden  and  complete 
thaai  in  any  other  disease.   The  shi  verings  and  muscular  twitchings 
are  not  always  observable  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  but 
often  seem  to  usher  in  the  second  stage,  when  the  symptoms  pre- 
9Nit  a  more  aggravated  character.     The  animal  now  incessantly 
giinds  its  teeth,  arches  the  back,  and  draws  its  legs  together, 
moans,  and  otherwise  shows  signs  of  much  uneasiness.     The 
eyes,  mouth,  and  nose  are  at  first  dry,  hot,  and  red ;  the  legs  and 
ma  are  generally  cold.    At  first  the  bowels  are  constipated,  but 
this  condition  is  succeeded  by  violent  purging,  and  the  dry  con- 
dition of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  is  followed  by  a  discharge  of 
a  glairy  watery  character,  soon  assuming  an  opaque  or  turbid 
nature,  which  is  very  typical  of  the  disease.     The  respiratory 
movements  are  generally  but  not  always  accelerated;  the  in- 
spiratory movement  is  quickened,  whilst  the  expiratory  is  rather 
prolonged,  and  accompanied  by  a  low  moan. 

The  colour  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes  becomes  pecu- 
liarly altered.  In  some  cases  they  present  a  characteristic 
salmon-red  colour  over  their  whole  extent,  with  deep  crimson-red 
patches  interspersed  here  and  there. 

Dr.  Sanderson,  in  his  Eeport  to  the  Commissioners,  and  Pro- 
fessor Gamgee,  in  his  book  on  the  Cattle  Plague,  quote  the 
observations  of  Jessen  and  other  Continental  veterinarians. 
Jessen  says — "  The  appearances  observed  by  me  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  both  in  the  natural  and  inoculated 
disease,  are  as  follows : — '  In  some  cases,  small  round  nodules, 
seldom  larger  than  a  millet  seed,  are  observed,  which  are  still 
covered  with  epithelium,  through  which  a  yellowish  or  yellowish- 
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grey  material  can  be  distinguishei  A  few  hours  later  fsou 
times  not  till  twenty-four  hours)  the  epithelium  gives  way, 
tlie  euii tents  becnme  visible;  hence  results  a  superficial  leaioJ 
wliicli,  alter  the  removal  of  tlie  material  lyiug  upon  it,  is  scarcely 
recogu  isable ;  it  heals  in  a  few  days,  leaving  no  cicatrix,  1  ti  othe 
cases  these  nodules  become  confluent,  and  then  give  rise  to 
excavated  ulcer  of  considemble  exk'ut,  witli  iiTCgular  maip.u^ 
which,  however,  usually  heals  quickly,  lea^^ng  no  cicatrix, 
another  form  of  the  affection  the  epithelium  is  mised  in  tlii 
form  of  small  vesicles,  which  contain  either  a  clear  or  slightlj 
turbid  fluid,  and  leave  behind  shallow,  round  excavations,  wit 
smooth  edjy^es.' " 

l)r,  Brauell  of  Dorpat,  w^ho  has  made  very  extensive  obser%'a 
tions  on  the  anatomy  and  microscopy  of  the  disease,  says  tliat 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane  is  usually  reddened  in  patches 
greater   or   less  extent;   these  patches   being   in  some  place 
merely  deprived  of  epithelium,  in  others  covered  'with  lave 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  lentQ  to  that  of  a  fourpenny  piecfl 
These  layers  are  of  a  yellow  or  greyish  colour,  and  of  in'egula 
form  ;  tliey  project  from  one  to  two  lines  above  the  surface 
the  reddened  mucous  niembraue,  and  are  so  soft  that  they  ca 
be  readdy  stripped  off  with  tlie  tip  of  the  finger.     The  mucou 
membrane  beneath  is  more  or  less  reddened  by  congestion  of 
the  capillaries  and  ha:imorrhage,  and  in  some  cases  broken  dowi 
in  its  texture ;  usually,  however,  it  is  entire.     Similar  alteration 
are  found  at  the  margins  of  the  lips  and  nose.     In  addition  tcT 
these  changes,  roundish  depressions  about  as  large  as  a  heni| 
seed,   their    bases   covered   with   a  yellowish    material,    wei 
observed  in  the  mucous  membmne  of  the  lips,  and  sometime 
along  with  tiiem  greyish  nodules,  wliich  might  on  superhcin 
examination  be  easily  mistaken  for  vesicles  or  pustules, 
pressing  these,  a  yellowish,  semi-fluid  mass  could  be  squeeze 
out,    leaving    behind    one    of   the    depressions    or   pits   alx>v 
described*    These  w*ere  the  appearances  seen  in  animals  sufferir 
from  the  disease  uatumlly  CLintracted.     Those  seen  in  inoculat 
animals  did  not  materially  differ.     On  the  third  or  fonrth  dajj 
after  inoculation  there  was  redness  of  the  gum  around  the  incis 
teeth,  and,  more  rarely,  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  \ 
lower  lip.     At  these  spots  the  membrane  w^as  covered  with 
yellowish-white   material,  which   could   easily  be  stripped  oB 
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leaving  small  roundish  pits.  About  the  same  period  of  the 
disease,  nodules  similar  to  those  above  described  were  observed 
on  the  lower  lip. 

•  As  the  disease  advances  the  animal  becomes  exceedinf^ly 
lesUess,  lying  down  and  rising  again,  and  otherwise  denoting 
abdominal  and  colicky  pains.    Whilst  lying  down,  the  head  is 
generally  turned  upon  the  upper  flank.     The  voluntary  muscles 
are,  in  most  cases,  affected  with  clonic  spasm,  and  constant 
twitchings  of  them  occur,  more  particulariy  about  the  neck, 
shoulders,  and  hind  quarters.     Diarrhoea  sets  in,  and  the  animal 
becomes  in  some  cases  very  thirsty ;  in  others,  there  is  loatliing 
both  of  food  and  drink.     Tlie  intestinal  discharges,  at  first  black, 
become  of  a  pale  greenish-brown  colour,  and  are  very  foetid ;  and 
as  these  are  voided  they  cause  much  straining  (tenesmus)  by  irri- 
tating the  rectum.     The  urine  is  rather  scanty,  dark  coloured, 
and  sometimes  albuminous."    The  pulse  now  becomes  much 
accelerated  and  very  feeble — as  liigh  as  120  to  140  per  minute; 
the  surface  of  the  body  deatlily  cold;   the  general  weakness 
increases    rapidly,   the  animal    standing   with   difliculty,  and 
lying  most  of  the  time ;  the  cough  is  weak  and  soft ;  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue  becomes,  but  not  invariably,  emphy- 
sematus;  ths  buccal  membrane   and  gums   are   covered  with 
masses  of  bran-like  epithelial  scales ;  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
ulcerated ;  the  vagina  of  the  cow  and  the  preputial  orifice  of 
the  male  present  a  dark,  deep  redness.     Tlie  animal  is  drowsy 
and  unconscious ;  the  breathing  is  performed  with  a  spasmodic 
jerk ;  the  alae  of  the  nostrils  spasmodically  open  and  shut ;  and  as 
death  approaches,  the  mucous  membranes  acquire  a  leaden  hue ; 
whilst  dark  coloured  spots  of  erosion  and  ecchymosis  stud  their 
surfaces.     Tympanitis  sets  in,  and   the  discharges   from    the 
bowels  are  involuntarily  excreted,  whilst  muscular  twitchings 
denote  the  approach  of  death. 

Some  cases  of  cattle  plague  recover,  and  in  these  cases  it  is 
observed  that  the  skin  over  the  neck,  withers,  &c.  becomes 
covered  with  a  yellowish  sebaceous  secretion,  but  there  are  no 
vesicles  or  pustules.  In  some  of  the  fatal  cases  it  is  said  thit 
there  is  an  eruption :  the  disease  in  this  respect  must,  however, 
differ  in  different  localities. 

I  have  seen  recovery  take  place  where  subcutaneous  em- 
physema was  present  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body. 
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Now  and  then  a  relapse  takes  place  after  signs  of  improvement 
have  become  established,  and  in  some  instances  animals  appa* 
rently  quite  convalescent  commence  to  purge,  and  to  sink  from 
intestinjil  and  other  complications. 

Mr.  Gamj^ee  says  that  ttie  disease  is  periodical  in  its  maziifes- 
tuitions:  "  Improvement  in  the  morning;  exacerbations  at  night; 
a  distinct  sulxlivision  of  an  attack  into  stages,  and  from  the  date 
uf  the  crisis  either  sudden  aggravation  or  gradual  abatement  of 
alarming  symptoms/*  This  periodicity  may  exist  to  some  ex- 
tent; it  is,  however,  so  slight  as  to  escape  ordinary  observation. 
Indeed,  in  many  instances  I  have  observed  that  the  symptoms 
were  quite  as  bad  in  the  morning  as  in  the  evening. 

The  mortality  in  Great  Britain  is  always  very  great  Amongst 
Russian  cattle  mUd  cases  of  the  disease  are  not  of  uncommon 
occurrence,  the  animals  passing  through  the  disease  pr* 
but  shght  symptoms  of  it.     But  even  in  Russia  from  ^ 
per  cent,  is  reckoned  the  usual  mortality,  and  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  53  and  56  per  cent,  have  been  witnessed 

Although  the  disease  is  so  highly  contagious,  it  is  found  tliat 
some  cattle  resist  its  influence,  remaining  healthy  wliilst  sur- 
rounded with  the  plague ;  but  it  is  also  no  less  remarkable  that« 
an  animal  tlms  exposed  to  the  contagium  'wiU,  whilst  resistingHj 
the  malady  itself,  convey  the  disease  to  other  cattle,  the  morbid 
material  Ix^ng  lodged  about  its  body. 

The  post  mortem  appearances  of  cattle  plague  vary  in  different 
stages. 

In  the  first  stage  there  is  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  larynx,  pharynx,  and  particularly  of  the  fouj 
stomach  near  its  pyloric  end,  the  small  intestines  are  marke* 
with  streaks  and  patches  of  red,  and  the  follicles  are  uuiforml 
reddened. 

Tlie  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  a  viaqki 
tenacious,  and  bloody  secretion ;  is  denuded  of  its  epithelii 
whilst  the  submucous  tissue  is  charged  with  a  turbid  semi-flui< 
exudate.    Tlie  condition  of  the  first  two  stomachs  calls  for  no 
special  remarks*     Sometimes  the   rumen  presents  patches  of 
congestion  on  its    mucous   surface,  approaching  in  tint  the 
colour  of  port  wine,  and   in  a  very  small  number  of  cases 
sloughing  of  the  membrane  has  been  observed. 

The  condition  of  the  third  stomach  has  been  supposed  to  give 
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origin  to  the  disease ;  hence  the  Germans  have  called  it  Loser- 
durre — ^impaction  of  the  third  stomach.  The  late  Professor  Dick 
for  a  long  time  held  out  that  the  disease  was  neither  more  nor 
less  tiian  this  impaction  of  the  omasnm,  that  it  was  consequently 
a  non-contagious  disease,  and  that  if  by  the  timely  administra- 
tion of  puigatives  the  stomach  could  be  unloaded,  the  animal 
woold  be  restored  to  a  healthy  condition.  And  Dr.  Bristowe,  in 
his  report  to  the  Commissioners,  says, ''  The  contents  of  the 
omasum  are  almost  invariably  pretematurally  dry  and  caked, 
and  as  they  are  at  the  same  time  moulded  accurately  to  the 
highly  papillary  surface  of  the  folds  of  this  stomach,  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  concurrence  of  these  two  conditions  that  the  epithelial 
oovenng  of  the  folds  (when,  as  often  occurs,  its  normal  attach- 
ments are  loosened)  becomes  so  frequently  in  this  disease  removed 
with  the  food."  Now,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
observers  have  fallen  into  some  degree  of  error  as  to  the  abnormal 
state  of  the  contents  of  this  viscus ;  and  have  concluded  that, 
because  the  food  is  found  dry  and  moulded  to  the  leaves,  the 
condition  is  unnatural,  whereas  in  reality  (as  may  be  confirmed 
any  day  by  calling  at  a  slaughter-house  where  healthy  cattle 
are  slaughtered)  the  condition  of  the  contents  of  the  omasum 
is  almost  invariably  firm,  the  viscus  having  the  appearance  of 
being  impacted. 

In  some  instances  the  leaves  of  the  omasum  are  quite  healthy; 
sometimes  they  are  slightly  reddened,  the  vessels  which  radiate 
from  their  attached  border  being  more  or  less  injected,  and 
sloughing  may  occur  in  patches. 

The  fourth  or  true  digestive  stomach — ^the  abomasum. — The 
contents  of  this  stomach  are  nearly  always  fluid,  and  sometimes 
mixed  with  blood,  and  the  specific  lesions  of  the  disease  are 
intensely  marked  in  this  organ.  Its  mucous  membrane  is  not 
only  intensely  red  and  covered  with  adhesive  mucus,  but  is 
studded  with  numerous  superficial  erosions,  like  those  which  are 
so  common  in  the  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  human 
stomach. — (Murchison.)  The  mucous  membrane  is  easily  re- 
moved from  the  submucous  tissues,  and  the  gastric  glands  are 
filled  with  granular  epithelium  and  with  blood.  "  In  addition 
to  the  general  redness,"  says  Dr.  Murcliison,  "  which  is  most 
intense  in  the  pyloric  region,  the  mucous  membrane  at  this  part 
often  presents  circular  or  irregular  patches  of  a  claret  colour. 
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varj'ing  in  size  from  a  mere  speck  to  a  crown  piece.  Tliis 
appearance  is  due  to  the  extreme  vascular  injection  of  the  j^nrts 
in  qnestion,  and  soraetimes  to  actual  ecchymosis.  The  colour 
may  be  uniform  over  the  patch ;  but  at  other  times  it  is  limited 
to  its  circumference,  forniin.i;  a  coloured  rim,  with  a  central 
grejish-yelJow  portion.  Occasionally  these  patches  may  be  seen 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  fissure,  and  in  rare  cases  the  membrane 
corresponding^  to  the  patch  separates  as  a  slough,  which  may  be 
found  more  or  less  extensively  adherent.  On  separation  of  the 
sloughs,  deep,  excavated  ulcers,  penetrating  the  mucous  mem- 
brnne,  and  even  the  entire  muscular  coat,  may  remaim" 

With  regard  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines, 
it  is  generally  more  or  less  iiiHanied  throughout.  Sometimes, 
liowevcr,  it  hjis  been  found  almost  free  from  disease.  When  it 
exists Jiowever,  the  inflammation  is  most  intense  at  the  iliociecal 
opening,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  e^ecnm.  The  serous 
surface  of  the  bowels  is  of  a  bluish  aspect,  dotted  with  spots  of 
ecchymosis,  and  softune<L  The  discolorations  vary  much  in 
colour,  some  spot^  being  scarlet  or  rose-red.  whilst  others  are  of 
the  deepest  purple.  True  ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  rare, 
though  the  mucous  membrane  is  easOy  i-emoved,  and  croupous 
exudates  are  now  and  then  found  in  the  canal. 

The  large  intestines,  according  to  Professor  Simonds  (see  Report 
on  the  Cattle  Plague,  t/owrn^t/  of  Royal  Jfiricultural  Sodett/,  1857), 
show  marks  itf  the  disease  even  to  a  greater  ext-ent  thnu  the  small 
ones.  The  obser^'ations  of  Professor  Simonds  were  made  on  the 
Continent:  in  tliis  conntiy,  the  lai^ge  intestines  rarely  mani- 
fested sucli  signs  of  infiammiUion  as  the  small  As  already 
stated.  Dr.  Murehison  has  very  carefully  compared  the  lesions 
of  the  intestinal  glands  with  those  occurring  in  the  typhoid 
fover  of  man,  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
resemblance.  In  the  healthy  ox  the  glands  of  Peyer  are  xevy 
often  found  enlarged  and  hardened,  and  when  these  enlai^ed 
glands  have  been  discovered  in  cattle  dead  of  the  phigue,  micro- 
scopic examinations  have  determined  that  their  contents  were 
chiefly  composed  of  granidar  masses  with  cholesterine ;  products 
more  indicative  of  a  chronic  than  of  an  acute  alteration. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  respirator}^  track  invariably  pre- 
sents signs  of  congestion,  and  is  covered  in  patches  with  a  soft 
membranous  (croupous)  exudation.     In  the  majority  of  caaes 
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that  fhe  diminntion  in  the  size  of  Peyer's  patches  in  rinderpest, 
as  compared  with  the  glands  in  a  healthy  ox,  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  digestion  has 
l)eeiL  arrested,  as  it  is  well  known  that  these  glands  are  larger 
and  more  developed  during  the  digestive  process  than  during 
fasdng.  But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  nothing  can  be  greater  than 
the  contrast  between  the  appearance  of  these  glands  on  the  tenth 
day  of  rinderpest  and  on  the  corresponding  day  of  human  enteric 
fever.  Inthe  former  case  the  glands  have  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
disappeared ;  in  the  latter  they  are  enormously  prominent,  owing 
to  abnormal  deposit  in  and  around  the  glandules."  Dr.  Mur- 
ehiscHi  quotes  the  writings  of  several  observers,  who  agree 
that  the  intestinal  glands  are  not  enlarged ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  are  usually  diminished  in  size,  often  covered  over  with 
a  layer  of  discoloured  and  softened  mucous  membrane.  "  Peyer's 
^ds,"  says  Professor  Simonds,  in  his  Eeport  on  the  Cattle 
Flagae,  published  in  the  Eoycd  AgHculturcd  Society's  Journal, 
1857,  "are  not  invariably  diseased;  but  like  other  follicular 
openings  of  the  digestive  canal,  they  are  often  covered  with 
layers  of  lymph,  beneath  which  ulceration  is  occasionally  ob- 
served, but  more  frequently  the  surface  is  healthy,  although 
tinged  with  blood."  After  further  comparing  cattle  plague  with 
typhus,  influenza,  dysentery,  erysipelas,  scarlatina,  and  variola, 
Dr.  Murchison  concludes  that  cattle  plague  has  no  resemblance 
to  typhoid  fever,  typhus,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  influenza,  or 
dysentery,  but  that  it  resembles  smiill-pox.     He  says — 

"  1.  Small-pox  is  the  only  acute  contagious  exauthem  in  man 
that  assumes  a  pustular  form.  The  eniption  in  rinderpest  is 
also  pustular.  Any  difference  between  the  two  eruptions  may 
readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  differences  in  the  skin  of  man 
and  cattle.  In  both  cases  the  eruption  extends  from  the  skin 
to  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  and  in  both  the 
pustules  are  often  interspersed  with  petechias.  Moreover,  in 
certain  cases  of  rinderpest  the  eruption  on  the  udder  assumes 
the  form  of  large  flattened  vesicles,  indistinguishable  from  those 
of  ordinary  cow-pox. 

"2.  The  other  prominent  symptoms  of  rinderpest  are  also 
those  of  small-pox — viz.,  pyrexia,  lumbar  pain,  running  from 
the  nostrils,  alvine  flux,  albuminuria,  and  hiematuria,  and  the 
'  typhoid  state.' 
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**  S>  Tlie  anatomical  lesions  of  the  two  diseiises  are  identical*' 
viz*,  inflaiDmatioii  of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  air 
and  digestive  canal,  dark-coloured  hlood,   ecchymosis,   and , 
pustular  eruption  with  petechias  on  the  skin. 

"  4,  In  both  diseases  a  pecuhar  offensive  odour  is  exlialed 
fix>m  the  body  both  before  and  after  death. 

"  5.  In  both  the  duration  of  the  pj^exial  stage  is  about  sei? 
or  eight  days, 

"  6.  The  two  diseases  resemble  one  another  in  their  extrt-m^" 
contiigiousness,  and  io   the  facility  with  wliich  the  poison 
transmitted  by  fomites, 

"  7.  Both  diseases  can  be  propa;!:ated  by  inoculation.    Tlds  ca8 
be  said  vnth  certainty  of  no  other  human  malady  than  small-pox. 

"  8.  In  both  diseases  there  is  a  period  of  incubation,  which  is 
shorter  when  the  poison  has  been  introduced  by  inoci 
than  when  it  is  received  by  infection/' 

Dn  Murchiaou  gives  four  more  reasons,  which  I  need 
quote.  The  promulgation  of  his  theory  during  the  provalenc 
of  tlie  plague  in  18 GG  led  to  the  belief  Uiat  vaccination  would 
prove  a  preventive,  and  immediately  cattle  all  over  the  country 
were  vaccinated,  veiy  mucli  to  the  bcnetit  of  the  vaccinators  but 
not  of  the  cattle,  for  it  proved  a  total  failure ;  except,  indeed, 
that  it  confirmed  the  view  that  rinderpest  was  not  variola,  but  a 
disease  having  some  resemblance  to  cholera,  scarlatina,  and  to 
diphtheria,  at  the  same  time  havmg  characteristics  of  its  owti 
which  separate  it  from  all  other  diseases,  and  prove  it  to  be  ati 
incurable  and  highly  contiigious  malady,  very  properly  denomi- 
nated *'  the  cattle  plague/' 

To  my  mind,  the  greatest  point  of  resemblance,  mentioned  by 
Dr.  ilurcbison.  which  cattle  plague  bears  to  small-pox,  is  tha 
eruption ;  but  if  rinderpest  wex'e  at  all  associated  with  small-pox, 
one  would  suppose  that  the  pustular  eruption  would  sctarco 
ever  be  absent,  as  it  is  a  characteristic  symptom  of  smali-pod 
but  80  far  as  my  experience  goes,  an  eruption  on  the  skin  is 
scarcely  ever  present  in  the  cattle  plague.  I  must,  howev 
speak  witliin  my  <^)wn  experience,  ami  with  all  due  deference  1 
the  observations  of  others:  the  disease  as  manifested  in  York- 
shire and  Lancasliire,  where  I  had  the  opportimity  of  seeing  ] 
seldom  presented  any  cutaneous  eruption  at  all. 

Mr.  John  Gamgee,  in  bis  work  on  the  Cattle  Plague,  ve 
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saccessfally  controverts  %he  conclusions  of  Dr.  Murchison,  and 
if  the  reader  is  desirous  of  further  information  he  may  consult 
that  woik  with  great  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  general  symptoms  of  cattle  plague  which 
are  embraced  in  the  foregoing  observations,  the  more  particularly 
Tisible  signs   are  worthy  of  notice ;  and  these  are   shivering, 
muscular  twitchings,  restlessness,  often  a  husky  cough,  yawning, 
sometimes  great  dulness,  with  drooping  of  the  ears,  sometimes 
excitement  approaching  to  delirium,  appetite  at  first  capricious, 
but  soon  becoming  entirely  lost,  suspension  of  rumination,  and 
secretion  of  milk  arrested.    The  latter  sjTnptom  was  one  of  great 
significance  amongst  cattle  owners  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
pLsgae,  the  arrestation  being  much  more  sudden  and  complete 
tban  in  any  other  disease.  The  shi  verings  and  muscular  twitchings 
aze  not  always  observable  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  but 
often  seem  to  usher  in  the  second  stage,  when  the  symptoms  pre- 
sent a  more  aggravated  character.    The  animal  now  incessantly 
grinds  its  teeth,  arches  the  back,  and  draws  its  legs  together, 
moans,  and  otherwise  shows  signs  of  much  uneasiness.     The 
ejes,  mouth,  and  nose  are  at  first  dry,  hot,  and  red ;  the  legs  and 
eszs  are  generally  cold.    At  first  the  bowels  are  constipated,  but 
this  condition  is  succeeded  by  violent  purging,  and  the  dry  con- 
dition of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  is  followed  by  a  discharge  of 
a  glaiiy  watery  character,  soon  assuming  an  opaque  or  tm*bid 
nature,  which  is  very  typical  of  the  disease.     The  respiratory 
movements  are  generally  but  not  always  accelerated;  the  in- 
spiratory movement  is  quickened,  whilst  the  expiratory  is  rather 
piobnged,  and  accompanied  by  a  low  moan. 

The  colour  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes  becomes  pecu- 
liarij  altered.  In  some  cases  they  present  a  characteristic 
ttlmon-red  colour  over  their  whole  extent,  with  deep  crimson-red 
patches  interspersed  here  and  there. 

Dr.  Sanderson,  in  his  Eeport  to  the  Commissioners,  and  Pro- 
fessor Gamgee,  in  his  book  on  the  Cattle  Plague,  quote  the 
observations  of  Jessen  and  other  Continental  veterinarians. 
Jessen  says — "  The  appearances  observed  by  me  on  the  mucous 
membmne  of  the  mouth,  both  in  the  natural  and  inoculated 
disease,  are  as  follows : — '  In  some  cases,  small  round  nodules, 
seldom  larger  than  a  millet  seed,  are  observed,  which  are  still 
covered  with  epithelium,  through  which  a  yellowish  or  yellowish- 
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grey  materiftl  can  be  distinguished.  A  few  liours  later  Csom^ 
times  not  till  twenty-four  hours)  the  epithelium  gives  way, 
the  contents  become  visible ;  hence  results  a  superficial  lesio^ 
which,  after  the  removal  of  tlie  material  lying  iii>ua  it,  is  scarcelj 
recognisable;  it  heals  in  a  few  days,  leaving  no  cicatrix,  la  ot 
cases  these  nodules  become  confluent,  and  then  give  rise  to 
excavated  ulcer  of  considerable  extent,  with  irregular  margii 
which,  however,  usually  heals  quickly,  leaving  no  cicatrix,  Jn 
another  form  of  the  affection  the  epithelium  is  raised  in  tin 
form  of  small  vesicles,  which  contain  either  a  clear  or  alightlj] 
turbid  fluid,  and  leave  behind  shallow,  round  excavations,  witl 
smooth  edges/  " 

Dr.  Braucll  of  Dorpat^  who  has  made  very  extensive  observa-_ 
tions  on  the  anatomy  and  microscopy  of  the  disease,  says  tli^ 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane  is  usually  reddened  in  patches  i 
greater  or  less  extent;  these  patches  being  in  stmie  place 
merely  deprived  of  epithelium,  in  others  covered  with  layer 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  fourpenny  piec^ 
These  layers  are  of  a  yellow  or  greyish  colour,  and  of  irregular 
form ;  they  project  from  one  to  two  lines  al>ove  the  surface  of 
Uie  reddened  mucous  membrane,  and  are  so  soft  that  they  can 
be  readily  stripped  ofl'  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  The  mucous 
membrane  beneath  is  more  or  less  reddened  by  congestion  of 
the  capillaries  and  htemoniiage,  and  in  some  cases  broken  down 
in  its  texture ;  usually,  however,  it  is  entire.  Similar  alterations 
are  found  at  tlie  margins  of  the  lips  and  nose.  In  atldition  to 
these  changes,  roundish  depressions  about  as  large  as  a  hemp 
seed,  their  bases  covered  with  a  yellowish  material,  were 
J  observed  in  the  mucous  mcmbmne  of  the  lips,  and  sometimes 
f  along  with  tlicm  gi'eyish  nodules,  which  might  on  superficial 
examination  be  easily  mistaken  U>y  vesicles  or  pustules.  On 
jiressing  these,  a  yellowish,  semi-fluid  mass  could  be  squeeiseil 
out,  leaving  behind  one  of  the  depressions  or  pits  alM.»vtj 
described.  These  were  the  appearances  seen  in  animals  suflering 
from  the  disease  naturally  contracted.  Those  seen  in  int>eulated 
animals  did  not  materially  differ.  On  tlie  thii-d  or  fourth  day 
after  inoculation  there  was  reilness  of  the  gum  around  the  incisor 
teeth,  and,  more  rarely,  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lower  lip.  At  these  spots  the  membrane  was  covered  with  a 
yellowish-white   material,  which   could   easily  be  stripped  off, 
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lea\ing  small  roundish  pits.  About  the  same  period  of  tlie 
disease,  nodules  similar  to  those  above  described  were  observed 
on  the  lower  lip. 

•  As  the  disease  advances  the  animal  becomes  exceedingly- 
restless,  lying  down  and  rising  again,  and  otherwise  denoting 
abdominal  and  colicky  pains.     Whilst  lying  down,  the  head  is 
generally  turned  upon  the  upper  flank.     The  voluntary  muscles 
are,  in  most  cases,  affected  with  clonic  spasm,  and  constant 
twitchings  of  them  occur,  more  particularly  about  the  neck, 
shoulders,  and  hind  quarters.     Diarrhoea  sets  in,  and  the  animal 
becomes  in  some  cases  very  thirsty ;  in  others,  there  is  loatliing 
both  of  food  and  drink.     Tlie  intestinal  discharges,  at  first  black, 
become  of  a  pale  greenish-brown  colour,  and  are  very  foetid ;  and 
as  these  are  voided  they  cause  much  straining  (tenesmus)  by  irri- 
tating the  rectum.     Tlie  urine  is  rather  scanty,  dark  coloured, 
and  sometimes  albuminous."    The  pulse  now  becomes  much 
accelerated  and  very  feeble — as  high  as  120.  to  140  per  minute ; 
the  surface  of  the  body  deathly  cold;   the  general  weakness 
increases    rapidly,  the   animal    standing   with  difficulty,  and 
lying  most  of  the  time ;  the  cough  is  weak  and  soft ;  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue  becomes,  but  not  invariably,  emphy- 
sematus;   the  buccal  membrane   and  gums   are   covered  with 
masses  of  bran-like  epithelial  scales ;  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
ulcerated ;  the  vagina  of  the  cow  and  the  preputial  orifice  of 
the  male  present  a  dark,  deep  redness.     The  animal  is  drowsy 
and  unconscious ;  the  breathing  is  performed  with  a  spasmodic 
jerk ;  the  alae  of  the  nostrils  spasmodically  open  and  shut ;  and  as 
death  approaches,  the  mucous  membranes  acquire  a  leaden  hue ; 
whilst  dark  coloured  spots  of  erosion  and  ecchymosis  stud  their 
surfaces.     Tympanitis  sets  in,  and   the  discharges   from    the 
bowels  are  involuntarily  excreted,  wliilst  muscular  twitchings 
denote  the  approach  of  death. 

Some  cases  of  cattle  plague  recover,  and  in  these  cases  it  is 
observed  that  the  skin  over  the  neck,  withers,  &c.  becomes 
covered  with  a  yellowish  sebaceous  secretion,  but  there  are  no 
vesicles  or  pustules.  In  some  of  the  fatal  cases  it  is  said  thit 
there  is  an  eruption :  the  disease  in  this  respect  must,  however, 
differ  in  different  localities. 

I  have  seen  recovery  take  place  where  subcutaneous  em- 
physema was  present  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body. 
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Now  and  then  a  relapse  takes  place  after  signs  of  improvemei^ 
have  become  established,  and  in  some  instances  animals  apf 
Tently  quite  convalescent  commence  to  purge,  and  to  sink 
intestinal  and  other  complications, 

Mr,  Garagee  says  that  tlie  disease  is  periodical  in  its  manifa 
tations :  "  Improvement  in  the  morning ;  exacerbations  at  nigh 
a  distinct  subdivision  of  an  attack  into  stages,  and  from  the  < 
of  tlie  crisis  either  sudden  aggravation  or  gradual  abatement  i 
alarming  symptoms/*     This  perit>dicity  may  exist  to  some  ei 
tent ;  it  is,  however,  so  slight  as  to  escape  ordinary  obscrvatioi 
Indeed,  in  many  instances  I  have  observed  that  the  sympton 
were  quite  aa  bad  in  the  morning  as  in  the  evening. 

The  mortality  in  Great  Britain  is  always  very  great.   Amon^ 
Russian  cattle  mild  cases  of  the  disease  are  not  of  nncommo 
occurrence,  the  animals  passing  through  the  disease  present 
but  slrght  symptoms  of  it.     But  even  in  Eussia  from  80  to 
per  cent  is  reckoned  the  usual  mortality,  and  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  58  and  56  per  cent,  have  been  witnesse 

Although  the  disease  ia  so  highly  contagious,  it  is  found  tL 
some  cattle  resist  its  influence,  remaining  healthy  whilst 
rounded  with  the  plague ;  but  it  is  also  no  less  remarkable  th 
an  aninuil  thus  exposed  to  the  contagiiun  will,  whilst  resistin 
the  malady  itself,  convey  the  disease  to  other  cattle,  the  morl 
material  being  lodged  about  its  body* 

The  post  mortem  appearances  of  cattle  plague  vary  in  different 
stages. 

In  the  first  stage  there  is  congestion  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  mouth,  larynx,  pharynx,  and  particularly  of  the  fourth_ 
stomach  near  its  pyloric  end,  Uie  small  intestines  are  marke 
with  streaks  and  patches  of  red,  and  the  follicles  are  unifonnlj 
reddened. 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  a  viaei 
tenacious,  and  Moody  secretion ;  is  denuded  of  its  epitheliii 
whilst  the  submucous  tissue  is  charged  with  a  turbid  serai-flui^ 
exudate.     The  condition  of  the  first  two  stomachs  calls  for  i 
special   remarks.     Sometimes  the   rumen   presents   patches 
congestion  on  its    mucous   surface,  approaching  in  tint  tt 
colour  of  port  wine,  and    in  a  very  small  number  of 
sloughing  of  the  membrane  has  been  observed. 

The  condition  of  the  third  stomach  has  been  supposed  to  give 
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origin  to  the  disease ;  hence  the  Germans  have  called  it  Lostr- 
durre — ^impaction  of  the  third  stomach.  The  late  Professor  Dick 
for  a  long  time  held  out  that  the  disease  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this  impaction  of  the  omasnm.that  it  was  consequently 
a  non-contagious  disease,  and  that  if  by  the  timely  administra- 
tion of  purgatives  the  stomach  could  be  unloaded,  the  animal 
would  be  restored  to  a  healthy  condition.  And  Dr.  Bristowe,  in 
his  report  to  the  Commissioners,  says,  "  The  contents  of  the 
omasam  are  almost  invariably  pretematurally  dry  and  caked, 
and  as  they  are  at  the  same  time  moulded  accurately  to  the 
highly  papillary  surface  of  the  folds  of  this  stomach,  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  concurrence  of  these  two  conditions  that  the  epithelial 
eovenng  of  the  folds  (when,  as  often  occurs,  its  normal  attach- 
ments are  loosened)  becomes  so  frequently  in  this  disease  removed 
with  the  food."  Now,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
observers  have  fallen  into  some  degree  of  error  as  to  the  abnormal 
state  of  the  contents  of  this  viscus ;  and  have  concluded  that, 
because  the  food  is  found  dry  and  moulded  to  the  leaves,  the 
condition  is  unnatural,  whereas  in  reality  (as  may  be  coniirmed 
any  day  by  calling  at  a  slaughter-house  where  healthy  cattle 
are  slai^htered)  the  condition  of  the  contents  of  the  omasum 
is  almost  invariably  firm,  the  viscus  having  the  appearance  of 
being  impacted. 

In  some  instances  the  leaves  of  the  omasum  are  quite  healthy; 
sometimes  they  are  slightly  reddened,  the  vessels  which  radiate 
from  their  attached  border  being  more  or  less  injected,  and 
sloughing  may  occur  in  patches. 

The  fourth  or  true  digestive  stomach — ^the  abomasum. — The 
contents  of  this  stomach  are  nearly  always  fluid,  and  sometimes 
mixed  with  blood,  and  the  specific  lesions  of  the  disease  are 
intensely  marked  in  this  organ.  Its  mucous  membrane  is  not 
only  intensely  red  and  covered  with  adhesive  mucus,  but  is 
studded  with  numerous  superficial  erosions,  like  those  which  are 
so  common  in  the  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  human 
stomach. — (MuRCHisox.)  The  mucous  membrane  is  easily  re- 
moved from  the  submucous  tissues,  and  the  gastric  glands  are 
filled  with  granular  epithelium  and  with  blood.  "  In  addition 
to  the  general  redness,"  says  Dr.  Murcliison,  "  which  is  most 
intense  in  the  pyloric  region,  the  mucous  membrane  at  this  part 
often  presents  circular  or  irregular  patches  of  a  claret  colour, 
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voTj^ing  in  size  from  a  meje  speck  to  a  crovm  piece. 
appearance  is  due  to  the  exti-eme  vascular  injection  of  the  pa^ 
in  question,  and  sometimes  to  actual  ecchymosis.     The  coli 
may  be  uniform  over  the  pati;h ;  but  at  other  times  it  is  limit 
to  its  circumference,  fonniug  a  coloured  rim,  vrith  a  cenfc 
greyish-yellow  portion.     Occfisionally  these  patchos  may  be  ; 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  fissure,  and  in  r;ire,  cases  the  membr 
corresponding  to  the  patch  separates  as  a  slough,  which  may 
found  more  or  less  extensively  adherent.     On  separation  of 
sloughs,  deep,  excavated  ulcers,  penetniting  the  mucous  me 
brane,  and  even  the  entire  muscular  coat,  may  remain/' 

With  regard  U}  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestinri 
it  is  generally  more  or  less  iiiOamed  thronghout  Sometime 
however,  it  has  been  found  almost  free  from  diaexise.  When  it 
exists,  however,  the  inflammation  is  most  intense  at  the  ilio 
opening,  and  about  the  raitldle  of  the  cx^oum.  The  serod 
surface  of  the  liowels  is  of  a  bluish  aspect,  dotted  with  spots  of 
ecchymosis,  and  softened.  The  discolorations  vary  much 
colour,  some  spots  being  scarlet  or  rose-red,  whilst  otbere  are  < 
the  deepest  purple.  True  ulceration  of  the  bowels  is 
though  the  mucous  membrnne  is  easily  removed,  and  crouj 
exudates  are  now  and  then  ibund  in  the  canul. 

The  large  intestines,  according  to  Professor  Simonds  (see  Rej 
on  tlie  Cattle  l*hi*^xie.  Journal  of  Royal  A  gricnUural  Society,  1851 
show  marks  of  tlie  disease  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  sma 
ones.    The  observations  of  Pit)fessor  Simonds  were  made  on 
Continent:  in  tins  country',  the  large  intestines  rarely  ma 
fested  such  signs  of  inflammation  as  the  small     As 
stated,  Dr.  Murchison  has  veiy  carefully  compared  the  le-sios 
of  the  intestinal  glands  with  those  occurring  in  the  typhc 
fever  of  man,  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  i 
resemblance.     In  the  healthy  ox  the  glands  of  Pe^^er  are  vet; 
often  found  enlarged  and  hardened,  and  when  these  enlai 
glands  have  been  discovered  in  cattle  dead  of  the  plague,  mxc 
scopic  examinations  have  detennined  that  their  contents  we 
chiefly  composed  of  granular  musses  with  cholesterine ;  produc 
more  indicative  of  a  chronic  than  of  an  acute  alteration. 

The  Hning  membrane  of  Uie  respirator}^  track  invariably  pr 
8ent«  signs  of  congestion,  and  is  covered  in  patclies  with  a  so^ 
membranous  (croupous)  exudation.     In  the  mjijority  of  case 
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the  rim  of  the  glottis  is  considerably  swollen,  and  the  tonsils 
much  enlaiged.    Emphysema  of  the  lungs  is  very  commonly 
met  with,  and  is  a  condition  which  causes  great  distress  to  the 
•aimal  prior  to  its  death.    The  remarks  of  Dr.  Sanderson  upon 
thiB  point  are  very  interesting.     He  says, "  During  the  first  stages 
rf  the  disease  respiration  is  performed  in  a  perfectly  natural 
mamier,  but  about  the  fifth  day  irregularities  begin  to  be 
observable.    From  time  to  time  the  rhythmical  movements  of 
the  chest  are  interrupted,  and  expiration  is  accompanied  by  an 
audible  moan.     On  the  sixth  day  (that  is,  in  fatal  cases,  the  day 
before  death)  the  breathing  usually  assumes  a  character  which 
is  so  remarkable  that  if  once  observed  it  cannot  be  forgotten. 
The  chest  dilates  suddenly,  but  apparently  with  considerable 
effort,  in  consequence  of,  as  I  believe,  the  unnatural  permanent 
expansion  of  the  lungs   due  to  obstructed   expiration.      This 
inspiratory  movement  is  immediately  followed  by  closure  of  the 
glottis,  the  expiratory  muscles  being  at  the  same  time  thrown 
into  violent  action,  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  the 
act  of  rumination.    The  closure  of  the  glottis  is  always  attended 
with  a  sound  (such  as  might  be  produced  by  the  sudden  closure 
of  a  soft  leather  valve)  so  loud  that  it  can  be  heard  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.      This   sound   coincides  with   the   resisted 
expulsive  effort,  which  is  often  so  strong  as  to  throw  the  whole 
body  of  the  animal  into  oscillation.     The  chink  of  the  glottis  is 
continuously  closed  for  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  seconds, 
the  chest  remaining  expanded  and  motionless.    At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  air  shut  up  in  the  thoracic  cavity  is  expelled 
with  a  peculiar  grunting  noise,  which  is  quite  as  characteristic 
as  the  valvular  sound  already  described.      It  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  renewed  inspiratory  efibrt."     Dr.  Sanderson  says 
that  this  peculiarity  of  movement  is  the  cause  of  the  interlobular 
emphysema.     He  says, "  The  pause,  instead  of  occurring  between 
each  expiration  and  the  succeeding  inspiration — that  is,  when  the 
breathing  apparatus  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation — occui*s  when  the 
chest  is  expanded,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  in  the  middle 
of  the  expiratory  act ;  for,  inasmuch  as  the  expulsion  of  air  from 
the  chest  commences  immediately  after  the  chest  is  filled,  a 
considerable  quantity  escapes  before  the  glottis  has  had  time 
to  close.     At  the  moment  that  closure  takes  place  the  air  con- 
fined in  the  chest  is  strongly  compressed  by  the  action  of  the 
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expiratoiy  muscles,  and  in  this  way  gives  rise  to  the  interlobular 
emphysema,  which  is  so  commonly  observed  in  cattle  plague." 
I  feel  compelled  to  differ  from  Dr.  Sanderson  on  this  point; 
my  own  observations  leading  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
emphysematous  condition  of  the  limgs  is  due  to  the  generation 
of  gases  in  the  interlobular  lung  tissue,  and  that  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  breathing  results  from,  and  is  not  the  cause  of,  the 
emphysema. 

The  other  organs  of  the  body  do  not  present  many  post  mortem 
signs  which  may  be  called  peculiar  to  the  disease.  The  liver  is 
sometimes  pale,  sometimes  dark ;  the  gall  bladder  is  usually  fuU 
of  bile.  The  spleen  is  usually  healthy,  a  circumstance  of  great 
interest,  says  Professor  Gamgee,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  condition  of  this  organ  in  the  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  of 
man. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  like  the 
mucous  membranes  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  deeply  tinged 
with  various  degrees  of  redness  and  purple,  and  their  epithelium 
is  in  a  softened  and  semi-detached  condition. 

The  skins  of  animals  suflfering  from  cattle  plague  present  a 
variety  of  appearances,  such  as  crusts,  eruptions,  pustules,  and 
elevations.  In  inoculated  animals  dermic  alterations  are  said  to 
be  pretty  constant,  but,  as  already  indicated,  they  were  absent 
in  those  cases  wliich  fell  under  my  notice  whilst  the  disease 
was  raging  in  Yorkshire.  They  were,  however,  carefully  looked 
for  in  every  post  mortem  examination  wliich  I  made.  Dr. 
Sanderson  says  that  "  they  may  be  described  generally  as  con- 
sisting in  the  first  place  of  incrustation  of  material  exuded  in 
a  soft  or  semi-solid  state  from  the  glandular  follicles  of  the  skin; 
and,  secondly,  of  pathological  changes  in  the  superficial  structures 
of  the  skin,  which,  without  taking  anything  for  granted  as  to 
their  nature,  may  be  designated  by  the  term  eruption." 
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CONTAGIOUS  BISEASE&^continued.     ' 

CATTLE  TLAGITE— continued. 

From  the  observations  of  Dr.  A.  Gamgee,  Dr.  Marcet,  and  others, 
it  appears  that  the  blood  of  an  animal  affected  with  the  plague 
is  usually  of  a  darker  colour  than  healthy  blood,  that  it  coagu- 
lates more  slowly  and  very  jSrmly,  and  that  after  standing  a 
long  time  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  serum  separates.  It 
contains  more  fibrin  and  extractive  matters  than  healthy  blood. 
He  latter  contains  3*4  of  fibrin  in  1000  parts,  whilst  the  former 
contains  4*5  in  1000  parts. — (Dr.  Marcet.)  Dr.  Gamgee's  re- 
searches lead  him  to  conclude — 

1st,  That  the  amount  of  serum  is  remarkably  diminished,  and 
therefore  the  total  solid  matters  of  the  serum  in  1000 
parts  of  blood  are  noticed  to  be  much  below  the  healthy 
standard. 

2d.  The  amount  of  fibrin  is  increased,  especially  in  the  severe 
cases. 

3d,  The  amount  of  corpuscles  is  decidedly  increased. 

That  the  quantity  of  serum  is  decreased  cannot  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  diarrhoea  which  is  so 
symptomatic  of  the  later  stages  of  the  plague;  and,  as  Dr. 
Gamgee  justly  concludes,  the  intestinal  discharges  probably  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  albumen.  The  increase  of  the  corpuscles 
can  only  be  relative,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  the  serum, 
their  absolute  amount  remaining  stationary. 

.    THE  MILK. 

The  changes  in  the  milk  appear  to  be  as  follows : — 

Is^.  The  amount  of  sugar  of  milk  is  remarkably  diminislied. 
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2d.  The  amount  of  butter  is  (except  perhaps  at  the  com- 
mencement) enormously  increased, 

3d.  The  salts  are  slightly  increased. 

4ih.  The  casein  appears  to  be  generally  increased. — (Dr.  A. 
Gamgek) 

THE  URINE. 

Tlie  urine  contains  more  urea  than  in  health,  and  a  study  of 
the  following  table  will  at  once  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  urine  both  in  health  and  in  rinderpest : — 


URINE  OF  BULLOCK   IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


9S 


Datci. 

Quantities  in 

twenty-four 

honrt. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

DefH'eeof 
alkaline  re- 
action. 

Grains  of  Urea 

In  twenty-foor 

hoora 

PT8.  oz. 

Nov.  27  to  Nov.  28 

4     7 

1050 

14901 

930-40 

„     28 

,     29 

4  15 

1049 

188-46 

1094-90 

.,     29 

,     30 

4  17 

1045 

179-70 

1156-86 

„     80  to  De 

c.     1 

5  15 

1047 

144-68 

1290  33 

Dec.     2 

,       4 

10    6 

1051 

207-74 

1485-12 

„       4 

,      5 

4  10 

1053 

162-15 

1021-62 

..       6 

6 

4    3 

1055 

197-22 

1087-83 

-„       6 

7 

4  17 

1048 

2-26-15 

1220  10 

»       7 

8 

5  1]^ 

1048 

198-98 

1186-46 

,,       8 

9 

5  12i 

1048 

203-36 

1221-80 

n        9 

10 

5  10 

1052 

220-89 

1248-66 

„     10 

11 

4    7 

1053 

194-60 

1208-68 

„     11 

12 

8    0 

1058 

192-84 

1806-00 

„     12 

13 

4    8 

1056 

178-82 

1018-22 

»     13 

14 

6  12 

1049 

197-22 

1129-04 

„     H 

16 

0  17 

1045 

168-80 

1130-89 

„     15 

16 

3  16 

1044 

175-32 

1172-41 

M     16 

17 

2    4 

1042 

137-62 

906-32 

M     17 

18 

3  11 

1034 

85-63 

1668-31 

»     18 

19 

7    7 

1024 

100-80 

2042-31 

»     Id 

Died  on  19t] 

1022 
1  Decembe 

124-17 
p. 

(Dr.  Mabcet.) 
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SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  BRITAIN. 

In  1348-9  a  plague  or  murrain  broke  out  amongst  the  cattle 
in  England,  It  appeared  just  after  the  black  death  had  de- 
stroyed thousands  of  human  beings,  and  seemed  to  be  similar  to 
the  cattle  plagua  Mr.  Fleming,  in  his  work  on  the  History  of 
Animal  Plagties^  gives  much  interesting  information  upon  the 
suljject  The  importance  of  the  "stamping  out  "system  seemed  to 
be  comprehended  in  those  days.  The  diseased  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  infected  herds  were  as  much  as  possible  separated 
from  those  which  were  sound,  while  the  herdsmen  who  attended 
the  former  were  not  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  latter. 
In  1480  another  outbreak  of  disease  (murrain)  took  place,  and 
committed  great  devastation.  There  are,  however,  no  accurate 
accounts  of  the  symptoms,  &c.  of  these  diseases.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  for  any  one  to  state  that  they  were  identical 
with  cattle  plague;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  outbreak  occurring  in  1715,  which  renewed  its  attack  in 
1745,  and  remained  here  till  1757,  was  the  same  as  the  plague 
of  1865. 

The  plague  of  1745  was  brought  to  this  country  by  two  white 
calves  imported  from  Holland  by  a  farmer  living  near  Poplar, 
Another  accoimt  states  that  it  was  brought  here  by  a  tanner,  who 
bought  a  parcel  of  distempered  hides  at  Zealand.  It  appears 
these  hides  had  been  forbidden  to  be  sold  there,  and  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed.  Both  accounts  state  that  the  disease  broke  out 
near  London,  and  that  it  continued  to  ravage  the  herds  for  twelve 
years,  and  was  only  suppressed  by  vigorous  measures  being  taken 
by  local  and  other  authorities. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  local  authorities  of  those  days 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  present  time.  In  the  First 
Report  of  the  Cattlo  Plague  Conmiissioners,  1865,  it  is  stated 
that  in  1747  various  orders  were  issued  stopping  local  fairs, 
and  empowering  local  authorities  to  do  so  when  they  found  it 
expedient. 

**  The  plague,  in  consequence  of  these  orders,  was  extinguished 
where  the  local  authorities  acted  with  vigour,  but  lingered  in 
other  places,  from  whence  it  spread  after  a  time  as  rapidly  as 
ever."  When  the  history  of  the  present  epizootics — ^pleuro- 
pneumonia and  the  foot-and-mouth  disease — comes  to  be  written, 
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it  cun  veiy  truly  be  said  that  some  of  the  local  authorities  tri* 
to  suj^press  these  diseases,  and  would  have  succeeded,  had  it  ii( 
been  for  the  laxity  of  other  local  aiitliorities. 

The  origin  of  the  outbreak  of  1865  is,  according  to  Pro& 
Simunds,  Gamgee»  and  others,  as  follows: — *' Early  in  1865 
Englishman,  James  Burchell»  was  enijaged  in  the  Russian  pi 
vince  of  Esthonia  collectuig  togetlier  a  cargo  of  cattle  for  tl 
Englkh  trade.     He  was  in  partnership  with  Mr.  John  Hon< 
and  a  Mr.  Baker,     Tlie   Kstlionian   Agricultural   Society  h 
undertaken  to  supply  Burt'hell  with  8(l0  oxen  and  800  shee] 
The  Society  collected  640  oxen  at  Rerel,  out  of  which  400  had 
to  be  chosen.     46  of  these  animals  liad  travelled  from  St  Petei 
burg   cr   its   neigldiourhood,  in  four   horse  waggons,   but   th< 
rtjmainder  were  Ksthonian  oxen.     The  steamer  ^Tonning'  left 
London  on  the  9lh  or  10th  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Revel  on 
IGth  or  17th.      She  left  Revel  with  331  oxen  and  330  sh( 
selected  by  Mr.  BurchelL" 

Professor  Gamgee  says — *'  I  have  taken  consideml)le  pains 
investigate  the  documents  relating  to  these  transactions  ;  and 
the  oxen  cliosen  by  Mr.  BurcheU,  three  were  sold  sick  to  a 
Initcher  named  Siehbert  in  Revel,  one  died,  and  a  fifth  was  ill 
after  the  steamer  had  left  Esthonia. 

"According  to  Burehell  13  of  the  46  oxen  from  the  interior  of 
Russia  were  amongst  those  shipped  for  England.  Mr.  John 
Honck  says  that  all  the  cattle  pkiccd  on  board  the*Tonning' 
were  Esthonian.  The  St.  Petersburg  cattle  were,  however,  mixed 
with  the  Ksthonian  cattle  at  Revel ;  and  although  they  might 
not  be  seriously  ill,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Russian  cattle 
infect  others  when  they  themselves  are  not  suft'ering,  or  are  very 
slightly  attacked.  The  plague  was  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Peters- 
burg at  the  end  of  18G4,  and  probably  later. 

'*  The  oxen  purchased  by  Mr,  BurcheO  were  to  have  been 
land^dd  in  London,  but  they  were  entered  in  the  manilest  for 
Lowestoft,  *  so  as  to  avoid  the  doctors.*  I  have  seen  a  letter  in 
which  this  sentence  occurs.  After  all,  the  steamer  made  for 
Hull  The  cattle  were  inspected  at  Hull ;  but  it  appears  that, 
owing  to  the  number  being  so  very  great,  the  inspection  mus 
not  a  very  rigid  ontv — 600  animals  having  been  inspected  in  three 
hours  and  a  half  by  two  inspectors. 

**  On  the  arrival  of  the  cattle  at  Hull,  Mr.  Honck  '  put  them  in 
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the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Coulson,'  who  sold  106  of  them  to  go 
to  Derby  or  Leeds.  A  Mr.  Hickman  took  40  to  sell  at  Man- 
chester. 

"The  cargo  arrived  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  the  first  146 
animals  were  disposed  of  on  the  30th.  The  remaining  175  came 
to  London,  and  they  were  sold  on  the  Thursday  following, 
*  after  they  had  arrived  in  London  on  the  Monday  night'  The 
cattle  for  London  were  placed  in  Mr.  Honck's  lairs  in  York 
Road,  adjoining  the  Cattle  Market.  They  were  then  sold  for 
skughtering,  with  the  exception  of  20,  which  Mr.  Baker  sent  on 
tiie  following  day  to  Gosport.  The  155  animals  were  disposed 
of  entirely  to  metropolitan  butchers.  The  sheep  were  sold  at 
Hull  for  killing  purposes.  The  steamer  'Tonning'  was  disin- 
fected by  the  free  use  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  after  certain 
repairs  were  done  to  her  engine,  she  started  for  Tonning.  In  a 
leading  article  in  the  Times,  published  on  the  15th  August,  it  is 
said  that  as  far  back  as  the  12th  June  animals  affected  with  the 
steppe  murrain  were  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Market.  As 
these  were  not  the  Eusaian  cattle,  they  must  have  been  animals 
which  caught  the  disease  in  or  near  the  market  at  the  beginning 
of  June.  On  the  19th  of  June,  Mr.  Carvell  of  Lambeth  Walk 
purchased  two  cows,  and  one  of  these  on  the  24th  showed  signs 
of  sickness." — (Gamgee  on  the  Cattle  Plagite) 

In  the  end  of  July  the  disease  appeared  in  Aberdeenshire.  It 
was  brought  there  by  four  calves  which  were  sent  by  train  to 
Huntly  from  the  south. 

By  the  beginning  of  November  the  plague  had  been  con- 
veyed over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  embracing 
thirty  counties  in  England,  seventeen  in  Scotland,  and  one  in 
Wales. 

The  following  summary  for  the  week  ending  December  30tli 
will  show  how  it  had  spread  by  the  end  of  the  year : — 

Total  number  of  farms,  sheds,  or  other  places  in  which  the 
disease  had  appeared : — England,  7,443 ;  Scotland,  2,065 ;  Wales, 
245.— Total,  9,753. 

Total  number  of  cattle  on  farms,  in  sheds,  or  other  placets 
where  the  disease  had  been  officially  reported  to  exist : — England, 
110,647;  Scotland,  44,527 ;  Wales,  4,536.— Total,  159,710. 

Number  of  animals  slaughtered  healthy: — England,  10,636; 
Scotland,  6,578;  Wales,  152.— Total,  17,366. 
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Total  number  of  diseased  aniTnala  reported  since  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  disease — 


England,     .     .     . 
Wales,   .... 
Scotland,    .     .     . 

Total,     .     . 

Attacked. 

Killed. 

Died. 

Recorered. 

RemainiDS. 

48,964 

2,287 

22,298 

11,142 
93 

2,696 

27,177 

1,665 

12,749 

8,655 

218 
8,172 

6,990 

411 

8.681 

73,649 

13,931 

41,491 

7,045 

11,082 

The  disease  continued  to  spread,  and  to  commit  great  havoc, 
until  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  making  it  compulsory  to 
slaughter  and  bury  all  animals  aflfected  with  the  plague,  as  well 
as  those  which  had  been  in  contact  with  them. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  order  were  soon  made  apparent, 
the  number  of  animals  attacked  gradually  falling  off  until  the 
disease  was  finally  stamped  out.  It  is  true  that  every  now  and 
then  outbreaks  occurred  at  various  places,  without  any  trace  of 
contagion  or  infection  being  discovered,  leading  people  to  think 
that  the  plague  was  a  sporadic,  non-contagious  disease;  and  even 
to  this  day  some  believe  that  it  was  never  imported  here  at  aU, 
and  but  for  the  most  determined  action  of  the  Government, 
supported  by  the  opinions  of  veterinary  surgeons,  all  legislative 
restrictions  upon  the  cattle  traffic  would  have  been  removed. 

Had  the  restrictions  upon  cattle  traflRc  been  removed,  we 
should  again  have  felt  the  effects  of  another  visitation  of  the 
plague  in  1872,  for  in  July  and  August  of  that  year  the  disease 
was  brought  to  Deptford,  Hull,  and  I^ith,  and  but  for  the 
prompt  action  of  the  authorities,  the  affected  animals  would 
liave  conveyed  the  disease  all  over  the  country.  As  it  was,  the 
plague  did  appear  at  Patrington  on  the  10th,  and  at  Yapham  on 
the  19th  of  August.  The  origin  of  the  outbreak  was  as  follows : — 
A  vessel,  the  "  Joseph  Soames,"  arrived  in  Hull  on  the  25th 
July,  from  Cronstadt,  with  fifty-eight  oxen  on  board.  Two,  it  is 
stated,  had  died  on  the  voyage,  and  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion the  cattle  were  examined  by  Professors  Simonds  and  Brown, 
who  found  eighteen  of  them  infected  with  the  plague.     On  the 
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followiiig  day  (the  27th)  all  the  animals  were  slaughtered,  and 
their  carcases  were  placed  on  lighters  and  sunk  The  hatches 
of  these  lighters  were  improperly  fastened,  and  the  carcases 
floated  again,  and  were  washed  ashore  on  diflferent  parts  of  the 
coast  This  washing  ashore  of  the  infected  carcases  caused 
much  alarm,  and  it  was  feared  the  contagion  would  thus  be  con- 
teyed.    However,  no  evil  results  followed. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  at  Patrington  and  Yapham  is  as 
follows: — "  The  ship  with  the  diseased  cattle  on  board  was  lying 
for  two  days  in  the  Humber  Dock,  close  to  the  '  Forin,'  and  not 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  cattle  market,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
that  coidd  be  done,  there  was  an  open  communication  between 
the  vessel  and  the  shore. 

"  For  nearly  a  fortnight  cattle  affected  with  the  plague  had 
stood  on  the  ship's — the  '  Joseph  Soames  * — deck,  and  it  is  surely 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  amount  of  cantagium  in  the 
excretions  which  had  accumulated  was  sufficient  to  infect  every 
head  of  cattle  in  the  kingdom. 

"  Is  it  necessary,  then,  to  question  the  probability  of  some  of 
the  virus  being  carried  into  the  Hull  market  only  the  day  after 
the  carcases  of  the  Sussian  oxen  were  sent  to  sea  ?    The  precise 
manner  of  the  conveyance  of  the  poison  has  not   been,   and 
certainly  will  not  be  ascertained.     No  one,  in  short,  saw  one  of 
the  men  who  had  been  engaged  about  the  diseased  cattle  rub 
his  hand  or  coat  against  an  animal  in  the  market  or  on  its  way 
thereto.     But  when  a  centre  of  infection  has  been  established,  it 
is  not  usual  to  cavil  much  about  the  possible  means  of  com- 
munication between   that   centre   and  a  place  a  few  hundred 
yards  off. 

"  The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  facts  is  the  purchase  of  two 
animals,  a  heifer  and  a  steer,  at  the  auction  sale  in  Hull  market 
on  July  29th,  by  a  butcher  at  Patrington.  These  came  from 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull,  where  no  disease  had 
existed.  They  were  taken  by  railway  on  the  day  of  purchiise  to 
Patrington,  and  placed  in  a  field  adjoining  one  belonging  to  Mr. 
Sanderson,  a  miller,  whose  stock — two  cows  and  two  calves — 
were  grazing  in  his  meadow. 

"  Twelve  days  after  reaching  the  field  at  Patrington,  the  heifer 
in  the  butcher's  field  was  found  to  be  ill,  and  was  slaughtered 
on  August  12th.     A  difficulty  occurs  here,  which  we  hasten  to 
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meet  Twelve  days  is  a  long  time  for  the  incubation  of  cattle 
plague;  but  wo  have  to  observe,  for  the  information  of  our  nou 
professional  readei-s,  that  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  cattk 
plague  is  quite  distinct  from  the  real  date  of  its  outbreak  in 
herd/* — ( Vdennarian,  October  1 872.) 

By  the  activity  of  the  authorities  the  outbreak  was  confine 
to  three  infected  districts,  namely,  Bridlington,  Fatrington,  and 
Poeklington,  to  which  places  the  disease  M^as  clearly  traced  hf 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Veterinarian, 

I  think  the  origin  of  this  outbre^ik  is  most  clearly  traced,  ant] 
that  the  dilhcidty  of  the  long  incubative  period  (twelve  days)  \i 
no  difhculty  at  all,  for  in  all  probability  the  heifer  had  heeu 
more  or  less  ailing  fur  sevei-al  days  liefore  the  illness  was  dia 
covered.  I  think  it  right  to  stat^  that  I  have  dwelt  longer  upon 
the  history  of  this  outbreak  than  perhaps  w*as  nece^ssarj*,  in| 
consequence  of  Dr.  Parkin  in  his  work  on  Epidemiology  having 
tlirown  discredit  upon  the  source  of  origin,  and  stated  mo 
dcigmatically  that  tlie  disease  was  of  spontaneous  origin,  and  dua^ 
to  something  to  be  mentioned  in  a  book  *'  to  be  shortly  issued." 


TRlLlTilENT  OF  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Tlie  cattle  plague  may  be  classified  as  one  of  those  diseases 
in  which  all  methods  of  medical  and  hygienic  treatment  havi 
rutltertu  proved  unsuccessful ;  and,  judging  from  the  nature  o( 
the  malridy,  always  will  prove  uusuccessfuL 

Tlie  disease,  when  induced  by  inoculation,  has  proved  of  a  les 
severe  nature,  and  the  per-centage  of  recoveries  has  been  greatei 
in  comparison  ihati  in  tluit  induced  natundly.     It  has  therefor 
been  supposed  that  if  inoculation  wei-e  generally  adopted  (thi 
disease  never  occurring  a  second  time  in  the  same  animal),  tha 
the  great  mortality  might  be  to  some  extent  avoided.     Profe^ssoi! 
Garagee,  however,  concludes  his  exhaustive  observations  on  tliil 
point  as  follows . — 

"  First,  Inoculation  induces,  as  a  rule,  a  mild  form  of  disease 
amongst  steppe  cattle.  In  cattle  ttf  other  breeds  the  loss  Intj 
soraetunes  been  slight,  but  is  usually  as  severe  as  that  arising 
from  natunil  rinderpest. 

"  SccQTid,  The  inoculated  disease  is  communicable  by  re- 
inoculation  and  cohabitation.     My  experience  w^ould  indicat 
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fhai  the  animals  affected  by  simple  cohabitation  with  inoculated 
eatde  suffer  more  than  those  inoculated,  and  die  in  considerable 
TOinbers. 

"  ThircL  The  results  of  inoculation  are  seriously  aggravated 
by  cold,  wet,  and  exposure.  The  most  successful  cases  have 
been  those  attended  to  indoors. 

"  Fourth,  In  my  opinion  inoculation  never  can  be  resorted 
to  with  success,  even  in  Eussia,  as  a  means  of  exterminating 
nnderpest 

**  Fifth.  Means  adopted  for  the  cultivation  or  modification  of 
the  virus  have  proved  imsatisfactory,  and  cannot  be  relied  on. 

"  Sixth,  Any  liquid  from  the  body  of  a  sick  animal  serves  to 
OHnmunicate  the  disease  by  inoculation. 

"  Seventh,  The  period  of  incubation  is  usually  from  four  to 
five  days  after  inoculation,  and  the  invasion  of  the  disease  is 
indicated,  first,  by  elevation  of  temperature,  and  secondly,  by 
distinct  white  epithelial  eruptions  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower 
lip,  below  the  comer  incisor,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  nose. 

"Eighth,  The  cutaneous  eruption  not  constant  in  natural 
rinderpest  is  usually  seen  in  inoculated  animals. 

**  Ninth,  Sheep  can  be  inoculated  from  cattle,  and  then  again 
cattle  from  sheep,  without  modifying  the  virulence  of  the  virus. 
"  Tenth.  I  have  not  witnessed  any  modification  in  the  in- 
oculation with  different  secretions.  I  have  tried  blood,  milk, 
abdominal  fluid,  contents  of  the  intestines,  frothy  mucus  from 
the  windpipe,  saliva,  and  tears. 

"  Eleventh,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  glycerine  modifies 
and  then  destroys  the  virus,  as  in  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 
On  this  point  further  experiments  are  required,  but  I  feel 
tolerably  certain  that  mixing  glycerine  with  the  virus  of  rinder- 
pest .cannot  be  relied  upon  to  obtain  a  mild  form  of  the  disease. 

"  Tkveljth,  All  animals  that  escape  after  inoculation  without 
indicating  symptoms,  such  as  elevation  of  animal  heat  and 
eruption  in  the  mouth,  are  not  protected  from  further  attacks. 

"  ThirtecTUh,  The  produce  of  animals  wliich  have  had  rinder- 
pest is  as  susceptible  to  attacks  as  any  other. 

"  Fourteenth,  Age  does  not  materially  affect  the  results  of 
inoculation." — (Gamgee  on  the  Cattle  Plague.) 

Seeing  then  that  the  cattle  plague  is  beyond  the  power  of  all 
medical  and  hygienic  remedies,  and  that  the  inoculated  disease 
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commits  fearful  havoc  amongst  stock,  we  can  only  trust  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  will  ever  remain  uninfluenced 
by  those  who  would  wish  that  cattle  were  admitted  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  without  any  restrictions  whatever,  and  care- 
fully guard  our  coast  from  another  visitation  of  this  dreadful 
malady ;  but  should  it  again  have  access  to  our  shores,  there  is 
only  one  method  of  dealing  with  it,  and  that  is  to  stamp  it  out, 
by  destroying  all  aflected  with  it,  as  well  as  those  which  have 
been  in  contact  with  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  in  duty  boimd  to  pay  my  tribute  of 
respect  to  Professor  John  Gamgee  for  the  earnest  endeavours 
he  made,  as  far  back  as  1857,  to  rouse  up  the  Government  to  the 
fact  that  this  country  would  be  visited  by  the  cattle  plague  if 
measures  were  not  taken  to  prevent  its  entrance.  I  am  awate 
that  Professor  Gamgee  received  much  abuse,  but  he  was  a  true 
prophet,  and  if  he  has  received  no  other  reward,  has  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  has  performed  an  important  public 
service. 

RINDERPEST  IS  SHEEP. 

It  was  at  one  time  afl&rmed  that  cattle  only  were  subject  to 
the  plague,  "  the  cattle  tribe  being  alone  its  victims" — (SiMONDs' 
Eeport  to  Agricultural  Society,  1857.)  Experience  has,  however, 
proved  that  sheep,  though  less  susceptible,  are  still  capable  of 
being  aflected  with  the  plague. 

The  s}Tnptoms  are  the  same  as  in  the  ox,  and  any  one  familiar 
with  the  disease  in  the  latter  animal  will  at  once  be  able  to 
recognise  it  in  the  sheep.  The  incubative  stage  is  more  variable 
than  in  cattle ;  the  disease  induced  by  inoculation  appears  in 
from  five  to  eight  days;  naturally  caused  by  cohabitation  or 
contact,  in  from  five  to  twenty  days.  Sheep  kept  in  fields  with 
cattle  suffering  from  the  plague  remain  a  long  time  unaffected 
with  the  disease,  many  escaping  it  altogether;  but  if  kept  in 
closed  sheds  they  are  almost  certain  to  become  affected  in  a 
very  short  time. — (Professors  Varxeld  and  Pritchard,  Eeport 
to  Commissioners,  18C6.) 


CHAPTER    XVIL 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES— continued. 

PLEUKO-PNEUMONIA  CONTAGIOSA. 

^  DefinUion. — ^A  contagious  febrile  disease,  peculiar  to  homed 
cattle,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Central,  and  has  been 
conveyed    to    all   parts    of   Continental    Europe,    to    Britain, 
Africa,  America,  Australia,   India,  and  New  Zealand.     It  is 
due  to  a  contagium,  wliich  gains  access  to  the  system  by  the 
lungs,  and  which  after  an  incubative  period  of  from  two  to 
three  weeks  to  as  many  months,  induces  complications  in  the 
form  of  extensive  exudations  within  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
and  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  pleura,  finally  resulting  in  consoli- 
dation of  some  portions  of  the  lungs,  occlusion   of  the  tubes, 
embolism  of  the  vessels,  and  generally  adhesion  of  the  pleural . 
surfaces.     In  some  cases  there  is  extensive  and  rapid  destruction 
of  lung  tissue,  with  death  from  suffocation;  but  most  commonly 
the  disease  is  of  a  lingering  character,  symptoms  of  great  pro- 
stration manifesting  themselves,  with  blood  poisoning    from 
absorption  of  the  degraded  pulmonary  exudates,  and  death  from 
marasmus  and  apnoea. 

Synonyms. — Lung  disease,  pleura,  new  disease,  new  delight 
(Yorkshire),  pulmonary  murrain,  epizootic  pleuro-pneumonia, 
&c. ;  called  by  the  Germans  lungen  seuche  and  peri-pneumonia 
exudcUiva  contagiosa  ;  by  the  French  maladie  de  poitrine  du  gros 
mail  and  piripneumonie  contagieuse. 

PATHOLOGY  AND   SYMPTOMS. 

There  is  much  variety  in  the  manifestations  of  the  disease 
In  some  instances,  more  especially  during  its  first  outbreak  in  a 
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district,  it  nins  a  rapid  course,  destroying  life  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  the  lungs  aiter  death  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
congestive  inflammatory  change,  with  embolism  and  heemorrbagic 
infarction.  In  other  ca^es — and  these  arc  the  most  numeit>u§ — 
the  onset,  course^  and  termination  of  the  disease  occupy  a  period 
of  JYom  two  to  eight  weeks,  or  even  longer,  the  animal  becoming 
much  emaciated,  and  finally  succumbing  to  an  exhausting 
diarrham;  imperfect  aeration  of  its  blood;  hydrothorax  ;  the  de- 
pressing influenc43  of  degenerated  animal  matters  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  and  anaemia, 

rrvnwnitorff  st/mj/tojns  of  ike  rfts^ase.^^Similar  to  the  cattle 
plague,  the  commencement  of  the  disease  is  often  not  observable. 
Thus  attention  is  only  called  in  many  instances  to  an  animal 
lor  the  first  time  appearing  unwell,  but  in  which  an  examination 
brings  to  light  the  fact  that  changes  of  structure  Iiave  taken 
place,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  convince  the  observer  that  disea,^e 
has  been  gradually  increasing  for  a  lengthened  peiioci  Tho 
thermometer  is  not  even  a  true  guide  by  winch  we  are  able  to 
discover  the  end  of  the  incubative  and  the  beginniug  of  the 
active  stage,  as  later  investigations  have  proved  that  extensive 
pulmonary  changes  may  exist  without  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  tliat  the  fever  is  probably  concomitant  with  the  invasion 
of  the  pleural  surfaces.  For  example,  the  introduction  of 
the  disease  into  Australia  from  this  country  proves  that  the 
first  manifestation  of  illness  is  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon 
as  a  guide  to  its  true  commencement;  for  the  carriers  of 
the  contagion — bulls  for  breeding  purposes — were  three  months 
ou  the  voyage,  the  disease  only  breaking  out  after  they 
were  landed ;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  thermometric 
obsen^ations  should  be  made  during  the  prevalence  of  jdeviro- 
pneumonia,  in  order  that  owners  of  stock  might  be  warned 
in  time,  and  that  measures  be  taken  to  isolate  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  all  animals  in  which  the  temperature  is  found  to  l»e 
rising.  In  a  suspected  herd,  all  aninuds  showing  a  temperature 
above  102'*  should  be  carefully  watched.  If  the  he4At  rises 
above  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  disease  is  at  work. 
When  the  disease  is  estiiblisbed  the  temperature  may  rise  to 
l05^  mr,  and  rarely  to  107^  F.  In  134  cases.  61  of  which 
were  recorded  by  Mr.  Elphick,  V.S.,  Newcastle,  and  the 
remainder  by  myself,  only  in  8  did  the  temperature  reach  107°, 
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Temperatnre. 

About  dayi 
obsenredUL 

Which  Lung 
aflected. 

Temperature. 

About  days 
obterved  UL 

104*  F. 

R. 

105*  F. 
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i     B. 
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E. 
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' 
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7 

R. 
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2 
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106* 
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103' 

6 
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106* 

2 

f- 

IL 

lor 

4 

L. 

106* 

4 

B. 

lor 

4 

R 

105* 

7 

»     B. 

103' 

4 

R 

106* 

8 

B. 

102' 

6 

B. 

106* 

4 

B 

102  ^^ 

4 

B. 

105* 

8 

B 

108' 

8 

R 

105-2* 

4 

B 

106-2' 

8 

L. 

108-2* 

2 

B. 

104 -S* 

10 

L. 

105-2* 

1 

B. 

106* 

3 

R 

105-3* 

1 

L. 

lor 

7 

R 

106* 

1 

*     B. 

105* 

4 

L. 

105* 

1 

& 

107* 

5 

R 

105* 

2 

B 

104* 

5 

L. 

105* 

3 

B 

104-3* 

4 

R 

105* 

2 

L. 

105* 

5 

L. 

107* 

2 

L. 

107* 

7 

R 

105* 

5 

B. 

106* 

5 

L. 

106* 

IiS«  palpaUe  or  obvious  symptoms  are  slight  rigors  or  sliiver- 
ings,  the  hair  merely  standing  the  wrong  way,  loss  of  appetite 
to  some  extent,  secretion  of  milk  diminished ;  in  some  cases  the 
animal  "  knuckles  over "  at  one  hind  fetlock,  usually  the  right 
one;  an  occasional  cough  is  heard,  which  is  dry  and  hard  in 
character,  not  the  painful  cough  of  pleurisy,  as  one  would 
suppose,  nor  the  moist  hoarse  cough  of  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane;  rumination  becomes  irregular, 
and  although  there  is  some  loss  of  appetite,  the  animal  seems 
fuller  than  its  fellows,  which  are  healthy  and  eating  vigorously. 
The  bowels  are  rather  constipated,  and  the  urine  is  scanty  and 
high  coloured. 
The  pulse  of  cattle,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  not,  more 
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especially  with  regard  to  its  number,  a  good  guide  to  the  pmc 
tioner  in  this  or  any  other  disease ;  however,  as  it  advances,  ^ 
pulse  becomes  accelerated  and  of  a  feeble  character — someti 
a  large  soft  pulse,  sometimes  a  small  wiry  one.  These  iasidio 
symptoms  may  continue  for  several  days,  the  most  car 
examination  of  the  chest  denoting  nothing  unnsutJ  except 
tenderness  upon  pressure  applied  to  the  iiitercostjil  spaces 
one  or  both  sides,  and  pi-essure  upon  the  back  causing  the 
animal  to  wince  and  perhaps  give  a  slight  groan.  Some  coses 
in  an  infected  herd  will  at  this  stage  begin  to  give  obvious  signs 
of  recovery,  and  in  a  few  days  seem  well  again,  the  morbid 
material  having  evidently  been  expelleil  from  the  body  without 
causing  any  extensive  pulmonary  change.  In  all  cases,  however, 
some  amount  of  irritation  and  alteration  of  tiie  lung  tissue  has 
been  induced,  as  a  cougli  remains  for  some  time  longer.  These 
cases,  however,  are  a  source  of  gieat  miscliief,  as  they  become 
tlie  media  through  which  the  vinis  continues  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  cattle  with  which  they  are  herded,  for  a  considerable  per 
after  their  ajiparent  recovery.  Should  recovery  not  take  pL 
the  signs  of  general  disturbance  gradually,  sometimes  rapidlj 
increase  ;  the  cough  becomes  more  persistent,  the  mucous  mei: 
branes,  except  that  of  the  nose,  are  generally  pale,  the  respirat 
movements  increased  in  frequency,  more  abdominal  and  shallow ; 
when  the  animal  stands,  the  elbows  are  turned  out,  the  nose 
extended,  back  arched,  and  the  hind  limbs  dmwn  under  the 
body  and  knuckling  over  at  the  fetlocks ;  when  recumbent, 
the  animal  throws  the  weight  of  its  body  upon  the  sternum,  and, 
owing  to  the  anatomical  conformation  of  this  bone  and  its 
articulation  with  the  true  ribs,  tlie  chest  is  thus  expanded. 

The  breathing  becomes  painful,  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
a  moan  or  grunt,  emitted  during  each  expiration,  and  the  nostrils 
are  dilated  ;  but  even  these  signs  are  not  constant,  many  animals 
with  extensively  consolidated  lungs  being  but  slightly  distres 
in  the  breathing  when  left  quiet;  but  accelerated  resphiitioil 
are  easily  induced  by  percussion  applied  to  the  sides,  or 
compelling  the  animal  to  move,  A  discharge  sometimes  issue 
tvom  the  eyes  and  nose,  which  is  at  first  colourless,  but  of 
becomes  purulent  and  yellowish,  but  is  seldom  profuse, 
extremities,  as  w^ell  as  the  horns  and  ears,  vaiy^  much  in  ten 
peratm-e.    Sometimes  all  are  cold;  often,  however,  one  ear  an 
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one  horn  may  be  cold  whilst  the  others  are  hot,  and  so  on  with 
the  extremities.  The  surface  of  the  body  becomes  harsh  and  dry, 
tlie  skin  appearing  tightly  bound  to  the  subcutaneous  structures, 
and  there  is  rapid  loss  of  flesh.  Constipation  of  the  bowels 
continues  in  many  instances  for  a  long  period;  in  others  it  is  suc- 
ceeded at  an  early  stage  by  a  diarrhoea,  which,  if  not  too  persistent, 
seems  to  have  a  salutary  effect ;  but  if  it  assume  the  colliquative 
character,  the  animal  dies  in  from  two  to  three  weeks  from  the 
fiist  visible  manifestation  of  the  symptoms. 

The  physical  signs  upon  percussion  are  tenderness  and  some 
amount  of  dulness,  the  dulness  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
exudation  and  consolidation.  If  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  it 
can  be  determined  that  both  lungs  are  inflamed,  the  prognosis 
in  an  cases  is  unfavourable ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  but  one  lung  is  affected  (the  right  lung, 
according  to  my  experience,  being  more  prone  to  suffer,  but 
showing  a  greater  tendency  to  recovery),  there  are  ^ome  hopes 
that  the  case  may  recover,  for  very  frequently  the  morbid  action 
is  confined  to  the  side  primarily  attacked. 

Anscoltation  will  detect  friction  and  other  sounds,  which  indi- 
cate that  the  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  pleural  surfaces ;  thus  we 
have  crepitations,  both  large  and  small,  indicative  of  inflammation 
of  the  lung  connective  tissue,  with  ronchus  and  sibilus,  denoting 
bnmchial  disease.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  but  that  some  sound  or 
other  is  detectable  in  all  parts,  except  the  lower  portions,  of  the 
chest;  the  consolidation  of  the  lung,  extensive  though  it  may 
be,  being  insufficient  to  mask  or  hide  the  abnormal  sounds 
emitted  by  the  limg  tissue,  pleura,  or  bronchial  tubes. 

When  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  lung,  the  respiratory 
murmur  in  the  healthy  lung  is  louder  than  natural,  owing  to  its 
having  to  admit  more  air  than  when  both  are  in  a  state  of  health. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  diseased  condition ;  and  in 
order  not  to  make  a  mistake,  percussion  must  be  applied, — the 
healthy  side  will  be  resonant,  the  diseased  one  dull.  I  have  seen 
some  cases  where  the  diseased  and  consolidated  lung  has  enlarged 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  push  the  ribs  immediately  covering 
it  outwards  to  some  extent,  the  animal  appearing  rounder  and 
larpjer  on  that  side  in  consequence;  and  some  of  these  case.? 
have  afterwards  thriven  and  become  fit  for  the  butcher. 
Now  and  then  it  is  found  that  some  portion  of  the  lung 
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tecomes  gangrenous,  and  is  coughed  up  j  these  cases  are,  ho 
ever,  very  rare.  Wlten  gangrene  occurs,  the  dischaige  from  1 
Bose  is  sanious  and  fa*tid,  and  a  ftttid  distrrhtea  soon  amies  \ 
the  sulTeriDg  beast  Abscesses  in  the  lungs  are  an  oc^^asioii 
consequence*  An  animal  apparently  recovers  from  the  disease; 
but  after  a  time  begins  to  lose  flesh,  and  sinks  from  exhaustion, 
the  post  luoHcm  reveahug  caseous  tumoui*9  or  a  large  abscess 
or  abscesses  in  the  Inngs.  Another  terminatiou  is  the  formation 
of  groups  of  tumours  upon  the  pleural  surfaces,  more  especially 
that  portion  of  them  covering  the  anterior  aspect  of  tlie  diaphragm, 
upon  the  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum.  These  tumours 
are  known  amongst  butchers  and  others  as  "  grapes,"  and  are 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  tubercular  diathesis.  Tbere  is  no 
doubt  that  sometiinas  these  deposits  are  essentially  scrofulous, 
and  ai'e  caused,  by  that  condition  of  the  body  independently  of 
plenro-pneumonia ;  in  other  cases  it  is  to  my  mind  beyond  a 
question  that  they  are  secondary  growths,  resulting  from  the 
absorption  of  the  altered  or  degenerated  exudates  of  pleu 
pneumonia.  They  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  In  sou 
instances  of  very  extensive  consolidation,  the  sounds  detectah 
by  auscultation  and  those  emitted  by  percussion  are  very  trivil 
In  such  it  is  found  that  the  alteration  of  stnictures  is  most 
extensive  in  the  central  portion  of  the  limgs*  One  symptom  is 
very  diagnostic  of  this  condition — ^namely,  much  coughing  when 
the  animal  attempts  to  swallow^ :  tliis  is  caused  by  the  exudate 
pressing  upon  the  oesophagus  within  the  chest,  and  retarding 
the  action  of  deglutition.  When  the  exudate  presses  upon  tlie 
large  blood-vessels,  there  may  be  tergescence  of  the  jugulars  and 
the  venous  pulse. 


POST  MORTEM  APPEARAXCE3. 

On  opening  the  chest  of  an  animal  winch  has  been  slaughtei 
early  in  the  disease,  the  Wsible  changes  are  dulncss  of  the  aifected 
pleural  surfaces ;  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  particularly  of  the 
laige  lobes,  is  red  congested,  and  more  or  less  consolidated ;  the 
redness  and  congestion  being  often  m  patches,  each  patch  being 
geneiuUy  surrounded  by  w^hitish  bands  of  thickened  interlobular 
tissue,  giving  them  a  marbled  appeamnce.  In  other  instances  th 
redness  is  ditfLised  over  a  more  or  less  extensive  surface^  and  i 
due  to  staining  of  the  interlobular  bands  by  extmvasated  blc 
one  or  several  ailected  lobules  forming  one  patch,  whilst  the  lu 
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tbeae  for  some  distance  may  be  more  or  less  healthy,  until  another 
patch  of  more  or  less  consolidated  tissue  is  arrived  at.  The  groups 
of  consolidated  lobules  vary  much  in  colour,  some  showing  the 
deep  redness  of  recent  inflammation,  whilst  others  present  signs 
that  the  exudation  is  not  only  consolidated,  but  is  undergoing  a 
gndnal  metamorphosis — softening — by  which  it  is  changed  into 
a  whitish  turbid  fluid,  which  flows  from  the  cut  surfaces,  and  is  to 
Mme  extent  capable  of  being  absorbed.  We  have  thus  the  red  and 
flie  grey  hqpatizatian,  the  red  denoting  the  early,  the  grey  the 
nme  advanced  stages  of  the  inflammation ;  but  the  true  grey 
h^tization  is  seldom  or  never  seen  now-a-days,  as  cattle  are 
dui^tered  before  the  exudate  has  undergone  this  change. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  very  extensive  exudation  into 
the  lung  structure,  and  its  marbled  appearance,  are  indicative  of 
some  speciality  in  the  inflammatory  process :  this  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  case,  for  it  is  found  that  an  ordinary  pneimionia 
caused  by  cold  induces  the  same  anatomical  condition  of  the 
palmonary  parenchyma,  the  peculiar  appearance  being  due  to 
&B  anatomical  fact  that  the  lungs  of  homed  cattle  contain 
much  connective  tissue,  and  that  the  air  cells  are  sepcu^ated 
into  groups  by  such  connective  tissue.  "  In  the  ox  and  sheep 
the  subserous,  as  well  as  the  interlobular  tissue,  is  very  thick, 
the  lobules  being  distinctly  visible.  TJiis  distinctive  conformation 
(xplains  the  speciality  of  inflaminaiory  diseases  of  the  lungs  in 
tiim  animals" — (Strangeways.) 

The  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  the  inflammation  of 
plearo-pneumonia  are  its  tendency  to  invade  small  groups  of 
lobules,  more  especially  those  composing  the  large  lobes,  or 
even  a  single  lobule,  and  to  spread  not  only  by  diffusion,  but 
also  by  the  invasion  of  non-contiguous  lobules.     In  this  respect 
it  simulates  to  some  extent  the  pulmonary  inflammation  in- 
duced by  the  glanders  poison,  and  is  characteristic  of  a  local 
change  depending  upon  a  cause  existent  in  the  blood;  and 
we  may  conclude  that  the  true  nature  of  the  inflammation 
differs  from  that  of  an  ordinary  one ;  that  it  is  secondary  to  a 
general  infected  condition ;  that  the  exudates  do  not  tend  to 
become  highly  oi^ganised,  but  rarely  to  become  gangrenous,  and 
generally  to  change  to  cicatricial  tissue,  or  degi*ade  into  lower 
forms  of  matter — i.e,,  caseous  or  calcareous — and  to  remain  latent 
in  the  part  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  that  it  may  commence 
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Tjecomea  gangrenotis,  and.  is  coughed  up ;  these  cases  are,  hoi 
ever,  very  rare,  Wlien  gangrene  occurs,  the  discharge  from  i 
nose  is  sanious  and  fcftid,  and  a  fa^tid  diairhcea  soon  caiTies 
the  suffering  beast.  Abscesses  in  the  lungs  are  an  occaaioii 
consequence.  An  animal  apparently  recovers  from  the 
hut  after  a  time  begins  to  lose  flesh,  and  sinks  from  exhaustia 
the  post  mortem  revealing  caseous  tumours  or  a  lai'ge  al 
or  abscesses  in  the  lungs.  Another  termination  is  the  format 
of  groups  of  tumoui^  upon  tlie  pleural  surfaces,  more  especi 
that  portion  of  them  covering  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  diaphr 
upon  the  pericaixiium,  and  the  peritoneum.  These  tumours 
are  known  amongst  butchers  and  others  as  *'  grapes/'  and  are 
supposed  to  be  drie  to  the  tubercular  diathesis.  There  is 
doubt  that  sometimes  these  dejiosits  are  essentially  scrofuloU 
and  are  caused,  by  that  condition  of  the  body  independently  \ 
plenro-pneuraonia ;  in  other  cases  it  is  to  my  mind  beyond  I 
question  that  they  are  secondary  growths,  resulting  fix)m  the 
ahsorption  of  the  altered  or  degenerated  exudates  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, They  will  be  referi'ed  to  hereafter.  In  some 
instances  of  very  extensive  consolidation,  the  sounds  detectable 
!»y  auscultation  and  those  emitted  by  percussion  are  veiy  trivi^ 
In  such  it  is  found  that  the  alteration  of  structures  is  mo 
extensive  in  the  central  portion  of  the  lungs.  One  symptom 
very  diagnostic  of  this  condition — namely,  mucli  coughing  whd 
the  animal  attempts  to  swallow :  this  is  caused  by  the  exuda 
pressing  upon  the  oesophagus  within  the  chest,  and  reta 
the  action  of  deglutition.  When  the  exudate  presses  upon 
large  blood-vessels,  there  may  be  tcrgcsceuce  of  the  jugulars  and 
the  venous  pulse. 


POST  MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

On  opening  the  chest  of  an  animal  which  hag  been  slaughter 
early  in  the  disease,  the  visible  changes  are  dulness  of  tlie  affect 
pleural  surfaces ;  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  particularly  of  t 
large  lobes,  is  red  congested,  and  more  or  less  consolidated ; 
redness  and  congestion  being  often  in  patches,  each  patch  belli 
generally  siirrmmded  by  whitish  bands  of  thickened  int^rlobu 
tissue,  giving  them  a  marbled  appearance.    In  other  instancx?^  1 
redness  is  diffused  over  a  more  or  less  extensive  surface^  and  1 
due  to  staining  of  the  interlobular  bands  by  extmvasated  bio 
one  or  several  affected  lobules  forming  one  patch,  whilst  the  lung 
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tiasae  for  some  distance  may  be  more  or  less  healthy,  until  another 

pateh  of  more  or  less  consolidated  tissue  is  arrived  at.    The  groups 

of  consolidated  lobules  vary  much  in  colour,  some  showing  the 

deep  redness  of  recent  inflammation,  whilst  others  present  signs 

tliat  tiie  exudation  is  not  only  consolidated,  but  is  undergoing  a 

gndual  metamorphosis — softening — by  which  it  is  changed  into 

t  whitish  turbid  fluid,  which  flows  from  the  cut  surfaces,  and  is  to 

•Qm£  extent  capable  of  being  absorbed.    We  have  thus  the  red  and 

flic  grey  hqxUizatian,  the  red  denoting  the  early,  the  grey  the 

more  advanced  stages  of  the  inflammation ;  but  the  true  grey 

hqiatization  is  seldom  or  never  seen  now-a-days,  as  cattle  are 

diaghtered  before  the  exudate  has  undergone  this  change. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  very  extensive  exudation  into 
tlie  Imig  structure,  and  its  marbled  appearance,  are  indicative  of 
aonie  speciality  in  the  inflammatory  process :  this  is  not,  how^- 
erer,  the  case,  for  it  is  found  that  an  ordinary  pneumonia 
caused  by  cold  induces  the  same  anatomical  condition  of  the 
pdmonaiy  parenchyma,  the  peculiar  appearance  being  due  to 
die  anatomical  fact  that  the  lungs  of  homed  cattle  contain 
much  connective  tissue,  and  that  the  air  cells  are  sepcu*ated 
into  groups  by  such  connective  tissue.  "  In  the  ox  and  sheep 
the  subserous,  as  well  as  the  interlobular  tissue,  is  very  thick, 
the  lobules  being  distinctly  visible.  TJiis  distinctive  conformation 
explains  the  speciality  of  inflaminaiory  diseases  of  tlie  lungs  in 
those  animals." — (Strangeways.) 

The  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  the  inflammation  of 
pleuro-pneimionia  are  its  tendency  to  invade  small  groups  of 
lobules,  more  especially  those  composing  the  large  lobes,  or 
even  a  single  lobule,  and  to  spread  not  only  by  difi*usion,  but 
also  by  the  invasion  of  non-contiguous  lobules.     In  this  respect 
it  simulates  to  some  extent  the  pulmonary  inflammation  in- 
duced by  the  glanders  poison,  and  is  characteristic  of  a  local 
change  depending  upon  a  cause  existent  in  the  blood;  and 
we  may   conclude  that  the  true  nature  of  the  inflammation 
difiers  from  that  of  an  ordinary  one ;  that  it  is  secondary  to  a 
general  infected  condition;  that  the  exudates  do  not  tend  to 
become  highly  organised,  but  rarely  to  become  gangrenous,  and 
generally  to  change  to  cicatricial  tissue,  or  degrade  into  lower 
forms  of  matter — i.e.,  caseous  or  calcareous — and  to  remain  latent 
in  the  part  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  that  it  may  commence 
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primarily  in  tlie  parenchyma  of  the  Imif^s,  and  tliat  finally 
tubular  portion  and  vessels  of  the  lungs  become  obliterated,  i 
only  by  the  pressure  of  exudates  external  to  them,  but  by  hu 
logical  elements  and  clots  ^%ithin  them.     In  consequence  of  1 
changes,   the   diseased   lung   becomes   very  heavy,   somet 
attaining  the  weight  of  twenty,  tldrty,  or  even  fifty  pou 
sinks  in  wat/cr,  is  resisting,  solid,  non-crepitant,  and  on  se 
]>resents  tlie  marbled  appearance  Rlready  mentioned. 

In  those  rapid  cases  of  death  which  occur  after  the  first  intro- 
duction of  tlie  disease  into  a  locality,  the  changes  in  the  lung 
tissue  are  those  of  an  acute  character:  there  is  gi*eat  redness  or 
1  slackness  of  the  parencliynm — hsemorrhagic  infarction — which  is 
at  same  time  loaded  witli  much  serosity,  and  is  very  friable,  soft, 
and  easily  broken  by  the  finger ;  but  in  the  examples  which  most 
frequently  fall  under  the  patliologist  s  notice  the  cadaveric  1< 
are — 1a/.  Extensive  deposits  of  yellowish,  friable  layers  ol  ...^  _ 
membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  pleura  and  upon  the  pericar- 
dium. These  false  membranes  exist  upon  one  or  both  sides,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Portions  of  the  lungs  are  found  adherent  t4i 
the  sides  and  to  the  diaphrf^m,  but  in  many  cases  the  bands 
of  lymph  arc  of  a  friable  nature,  the  adhesions  very  imjM 
ami  tlie  opposing  surfaces  easily  sepanited,  while  there  is  v 
rally  much  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  which  Hakes 
of  fibriii  are  seen  fioating.  The  effused  iiuid  is  of  a  yello^visJi 
colour,  contains  much  albumen,  and  if  e.xposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, will  often  coagidate  into  a  gelatinous  clot  There  is  much 
variety  in  tlie  quantity"  of  the  fluid.  In  some  cases  the  pleural 
cavity  and  pericardium  will  conttiiii  several  gallons,  wlulst  in 
others  the  quantity  may  only  measure  a  few  oimces. 

The  pulmonary  pleura,  in  addition  to  the  bands  of  lyraph,  which 
form  the  adhesions  already  alluded  to,  is  invested  by  a  firm 
layer  of  lymph,  which  may  be  stripped  oO',  leaving  the  lung 
rough,  mottled,  and  haWng  papilhe-like  eminences  upcm  its 
surface*  These  bands  of  lymph,  as  well  as  the  flakes  found 
floating  in  the  serum,  are  composed  of  fibrin.  When  examined 
microscopically,  cellular  elements,  partaking  of  the  nat\ire  of 
pus  cells  and  whit€  blood  globules,  are  seen  imbedded  in  the 
fibrin,  which  is  sometimes  granular,  but  often  filamentous. 
The  turbidity  of  the  serum  is  caused  by  these  globules  and  some 
amount  of  fatty  matter. 
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The  tissue  connecting  the  pleura  to  the  thoracic  walls  is  but 
d^htly  involved,  and  when  removed  after  slaughter,  the  under- 
lying structures  seem  healthy,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the 
put  will  show  the  ribs  to  be  bare,  stripped  of  their  pleural 
covering,  and  to  have  an  unnaturally  clean  whitish  appearance, 
md  tihe  flesh,  in  advanced  cases,  unhealthy,  moist,  or  even 
dropsicaL  The  pericardium  is  also  covered  with  flakes  of 
lymph,  and  the  areolar  tissue  connecting  the  cardiac  fat  is 
greatly  thickened  by  exudative  materials. 

It  has  been  considered  that  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease 
ra  mtnated  in  the  pleura;  that  the  inflammation  is  of  a  rapidly 
spreading  character,  causing  the  formation  of  what  have  been 
termed  by  Bokitansky  "the  croupy  exudates,"  both  upon  the 
surface  of  the  serous  membrane  and  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
As  a  role  the  inflammation  in  pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa  is 
Wfoxe  pronounced  in  the  parenchyma  than  upon  the  pleural 
smiaoe ;  but  this  is  liable  to  exceptions,  for  in  some  cases  the 
pleural  disease  is  more  marked  than  the  parenchymatous.  Some 
writers  think  that  the  disease  may  begin  in  the  bronchi  and 
air  cells,  and  that  the  irritation  extends  from  the  tubes  and  cells 
into  the  parenchyma  and  pleura.  Their  conclusions  are  based 
upon  the  fact  that  inflammatory  new  formations  are  generally 
found,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  in  the  air  vesicles, 
blood-vessels,  and  bronchi,  as  well  as  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  inflamed  part. 

The  most  recent  observations  on  the  pathological  anatomy  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  are  those  of  Professor  Yeo,  London,  who  has 
furnished  an  elaborate  report,  published  in  the  Veterinary 
Journal  and  other  periodicals. 

Dr.  Yeo  divides  the  lesions  as  follows : — '*  Morbid  processes 
occur  in  the  pleura,  in  the  lung  parenchyma,  and  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  blood-vessels ;"  and  concludes  his  observations 
as  follows : — 

•    "  To  recapitulate,  then,  the  various  items  in  the  pathological 
sequence  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 

"  1.  Irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  smaller  bronchi, 
probably  by  some  infective  material  (specific  virus  ?). 

"  2.  Chronic  idcerative  bronchitis,  localised  to  a  few  minute 
bronchi 

"  3.  Occlusion  of  the  affected  air-tubes. 
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eapeeially  with  regard  to  its  number,  a  good  guide  to  the  pr 
tioner  in  this  or  any  other  disease  j  however,  as  it  advances,  ^ 
pulse  becomes  accelerated  and  of  a  feeble  character — sometir 
a  large  soft  pulse,  sometimes  a  small  wiry  one.  These  insidia 
symptoms  may  continue  for  several  days,  the  most  car 
examination  of  the  chest  denoting  nothing  unusual  excepfej 
t4?uderness  upon  pressure  applied  to  the  intercostal  spaces 
one  or  both  sides,  and  pressure  upon  the  back  causing 
animal  to  wince  and  perhaps  give  a  sli<^dit  groan.  Some  cai 
in  an  infected  herd  will  at  tbis  stage  begin  to  give  obvious  si^ 
of  recovery,  and  in  a  few  days  seem  well  agaln^  the  mor 
material  liaving  evidently  been  expelled  from  the  body  withofl 
causing  any  extensive  pulmonary  change.  In  all  cases,  however, 
some  amount  of  imtation  and  alteration  of  the  lung  tissue  has 
lieen  induced,  as  a  cough  remains  Ibr  some  time  longer.  These 
cases,  however,  nm  a  source  of  gi'eut  mischief,  as  they  become 
the  media  througli  which  tlie  %anis  continues  to  be  conveyed  ta 
tlie  cattle  with  wliich  they  are  herded,  for  a  considerable  period 
after  their  apparent  recovery.  Should  recovery  not  take  place, 
the  signs  ot  general  disturbance  gradually,  sometimes  rapidly, 
increase  ;  the  cougti  becomes  more  persistent,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, except  tliat  of  the  nose,  are  generally  pale,  the  respiratory 
movements  increased  in  fretjuency,  more  abdominal  and  shallow ; 
wljen  the  animal  stands,  the  elbows  are  turned  out,  the  nose 
extended,  back  arched,  and  the  hind  limbs  dmwTi  under  the 
body  and  knuckling  over  at  tlie  fetlocks;  when  recumbent, 
the  animal  throws  the  weight  of  its  body  upon  the  sternum,  and, 
owing  to  the  anatomical  (conformation  of  this  bone  and  its 
articulation  with  the  true  ribs,  the  chest  is  tlius  expanded. 

The  breathing  becomes  painful,  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
a  moan  or  grunt,  emitted  during  each  expiration,  and  the  nostrils 
are  dilated;  but  even  tbese  signs  are  not  constant,  many  animab 
with  extensively  consolidated  lungs  V»eing  but  slightly  distressed 
in  the  breathing  when  left  quiet;  but  accelerated  respirations 
are  easily  induced  by  percussion  applied  to  the  sides,  or  by 
compelling  the  animal  to  move.  A  dischai^e  sometimes  issiUB 
fi-om  the  eyes  and  nose,  which  is  at  first  eolourleas,  but  often 
becomes  purulent  and  yello\^^sh,  but  is  seldom  prnfuse, 
extrenuties,  as  well  as  the  horns  and  ears,  vary  nmch  in 
perature.     Sometimes  all  are  cold ;  often,  however,  one  ej 
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"4,  Extending  along  the  interlobular  lymphatics,  the  irrita- 
tion and  exudation  may  pass  towards  the  deeper  parts,  so  that 
in  immense  tract  of  lung  is  converted  into  a  semi-translucent 
mass  with  swoUen  interlobular  spaces. 

•The  consolidation  formed  in  any  of  these  ways  may  become 
intense  induration,  if  the  animal  lives  long  enough. 

*  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  of  the  vessel-wall 
we  most  also  start  from  the  peribronchial  disease. 

"  1.  The  lymphatics  of  the  bronchus  readily  allow  the  morbid 
products  to  pass  to  those  immediately  around  the  vessels. 

•^2.  The  wall  of  the  vessel  becomes  greatly  thickened  by 
chronic  inflammatory  products. 

"  3.  The  inner  coat — which  resists  the  disease  for  some  time 
— ultimately  becomes  diseased  in  small  patches. 

"4.  The  blood  coagulates  over  the  diseased  inner  coat,  and 
may  occlude  a  small  branch  at  its  origin,  or  even  the  entire  vessel. 

"  5.  Particles  of  the  clot  may  break  off,  and,  passing  into  the 
minute  arteries,  form  their  embolic  plugs. 

**  6.  Thus  numerous  arteries  of  varying  size  may  be  stopped  up. 

*  7.  The  most  varied  forms  of  haemorrhagic  infarction  are 
thus  produced. 

"  8.  The  infarction  may  become  gangrenous,  cheesy,  or  may 
dry  up  into  a  crumbling  mass. 

•*  9.  A  capsule  may  form  around  the  most  diseased  part,  and 
shut  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  lung. 

"  If  asked  to  give  a  pathological  definition  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  I  should  say  that  it  was — A  chronic,  specific,  local 
disease,  starting  in  the  bronchi,  and  insidiously  implicating  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lung  by  occlusion  of  the  bronchi  and  inflam- 
mation extending  along  the  lymphatics :  the  other  organs  and 
the  blood  possess  a  singular  immunity  from  the  specific  con- 
tamination. It  is  not  accompanied  by  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  only  gives  obscure  physical  signs.  At  any  time  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease  its  existence  may  be  manifested 
clinically,  by  the  occurrence  of  complications — acute  pleurisy 
or  haemorrhagic  infarction  with  pleural  inflammation — ^which 
excite  high  fever,  with  various  functional  derangements." 

A  reference  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Yeo,  excellent  as  they 
are  in  many  particulars,  will  show  that  they  are  open  to  grave 
objections. 
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In  the  first  place,  lie  concludes  that  the  disease  originates  i 
tJie  bronchial  tube5,  and  that  the  surrounding  tissue  is  in 
state  of  chronic  inflammation  for  a  lengthened  period  before  anir! 
symptoms  are  manifested.  He  says — *'  I  am  convinced  that  th 
lung  disease  usually  exists  for  months  without  being  suspectedJ 
and  invariably  the  beast  is  first  thought  to  be  sick  only  when! 
tlie  aflection  has  spread  to  the  pleura,  and  caused  inkns^J 
inflammation  of  that  membrane  with  its  accompanying  weU-j 
marked  symptoms/' 

These  very  coutident  conclusions  of  Dr.  Yeo,  if  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  much  misapprehensioii»l 
and  even  to  actions  at  law.     They  prove  to  me  that  he  has  had! 
but  little  or  no  opportunity  of  studying  the  disease  in  the  living^ 
animal,  and  that  he  bases  bis  conclusions  upon  what  he  has 
observed  in  the  laboratory. 

Now,  if  pleuro-pneumonia  were  a  species  of  bronchitis,  or^  as 
he  puts  it,  if  the  virus  acted  primarily  on  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  one  would  naturally  conclude  that  the  broncli 
would  in  the  earliest  stages  show  evidence  of  disease;  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  and  only  occasionally  do  we  meet  with  eon-* 
gestive  patches  along  their  course  in  those  parts  of  the  lun^ 
already  involved  in  the  disease.  As  the  disease  advances 
however,  the  bronchi,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Yeo  in  the  woodcut 
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TiGR.   3  and    4.  — TranHvet«©    lectioii  of  Broncho- viuKJular  Sy 
cuutr&sting  the  healthy  with  the  diaBaaed  rt&te. 

A,  Sute  of  advanced  dis6a*e.      A.  Artery,   partially  ocduded  by  a 
thromhua.     B.  Bronchus,  contracted  and  plugj^ed,    V,  VeiiL    C,  Conamoifc , 
broncho- vascuUr  aheath,  tHckomod  by  extidatioii.     L  Interlobular  tiasu 
¥,  Lobular  parenchyma. 

B.  A  correaponding  broncho-vaacular  ayslem  in  health,*  — (Ybo.) 

I  Th«  cut  waa  kindly  aent  me  by  Mr,  Fleming* 
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become  ocduded,  their  walls  invaded  by  the  inflammation,  and 
ibej,  as  well  as  the  alveoli  and  air  cells,  are  filled  with  a  solid 
exudate,  differing,  however,  from  that  of  bronchitis,  where  the 
oeduding  material  is  composed  of  more  or  less  fluid  catarrhal 
products ;  but  this  occlusion,  however,  is  a  secondary  process,  the 
tubes  in  the  non-consolidated  portion  of  the  lung — although  the 
earlier  phases  of  the  inflammation  might  be  established  in  its 
parenchyma — ^rarely  showing  any  evidence  of  disease.  In  some 
instances,  rarely  met  with  since  early  slaughter  has  been  made 
compulsory,  the  bronchial  tubes  of  a  non-invaded  lung  territory 
are  found  occluded,  and  the  lung  tissue  surrounding  them  col- 
lapsed by  the  gravitation  or  entrance  into  them  of  the  degraded, 
softened  products  of  the  pneumonia,  which,  having  escaped  from 
tlie  seat  of  formation,  have  been  forced  by  the  inspiratory  act 
into  the  healthy  tubes.  Here  we  certainly  find  the  bronchi 
filled  with  diseased  products,  and  the  pleural  surface  presenting 
little  or  no  signs  of  disease ;  but  an  examination  of  the  pneu- 
monic products  will  at  once  prove  that  they  consist  of  degraded, 
softened,  inflammatory  exudates,  and  that  the  parenchymatous 
disease  is  antecedent  to  the  occlusion  of  the  bronchi  In  the 
second  place.  Dr.  Teo  concludes  that,  in  the  common  run  of 
cases  where  pleurisy  is  associated  with  extensive  disease  of  the 
lung,  the  latter  gives  the  impression  that  it  is  of  much  older 
standing  than  the  pleural  affection.  He  says,  "  The  pleurisy  is 
commonly  acute ;  while  in  the  lung  we  usuaDy  have  evidence  of 
such  chronic  change  as  would  require  a  very  long  time  for  their 
development." 

If  Dr.  Yeo  had  had  clinical  experience  amongst  cattle  he 
would  have  seen  that  these  conclusions  are  quite  opposed  to 
facts.  Many  instances  have  occurred  in  my  experience  where 
animals,  apparently  healthy,  which  had  been  slaughtered  in 
consequence  of  having  been  in  contact  with  others  afi'ected  with 
pleuro,  have  presented,  post  martem,  round  patches  of  consolida- 
tion in  one  or  more  parts  of  their  lungs,  always  associated  with 
pleural  exudation,  and  sometimes  even  adhesion  of  the  opposing 
pleural  surfaces ;  indeed,  in  some  instances  the  most  pronounced 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  disease  have  been  patches  of 
pleural  exudation  with  but  little  or  no  corresponding  invasion 
of  the  lung  parenchyma. 
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rereal  the  condition  of  black  consolidation,  and  the  smaller  ones 
the  commencement  of  that  process,  which  is  evidently  that  of 
hannoTrhage  into  the  alveoli ;  the  dark  patches  are  surrounded 
by  oedema  of  the  tissue  contiguous  to  the  points  of  extreme 
congestion ;  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  is  much  thickened, 
and  if  carefully  cut,  a  quantity  of  straw-coloured  lymph,  only 
found  in  recently  invaded  lung  territory,  flows  from  the  cut 
surface.    This  may  be  collected  and  used  for  inoculation  pur- 
poses.  The  pleural  surface  is  much  thickened,  the  exudate  being 
both  within  and  upon  the  serous  membrane.     Microscopically 
examined,  as  shown  in  fig.  6,  the  diseased  products  have  every 
appearance  of  being  of  recent  origin,  the  secondary  or  de- 
generative changes  (b,  b),  which  occur  very  early  in  pleuro  where 
the  blood  supply  is  cut  off  by  plugging  of  the  blood-vessels, 
haviDg  only  commenced.     The  history  of  the  animal  from  which 
the  specimen  was  obtained  was  clearly  traced.     It  had  been 
brought  from  a  healthy  herd  six  weeks  prior  to  slaughter,  throve 
and  milked  well  up  to  two  days  prior  to   slaughter,  when  it 
presented  slight  signs  of  illness,  became  rapidly  worse,  and 
when  examined  clear  evidence  was  obtained  that  both  lungs 
were  gravely  invaded.      I  may  state  that,  along  with   four 
others,  all  of  which  succumbed,  the  animal  had  been  brought 
into  a  byre  where  the  disease  had  previously  prevailed,  but 
which  had  been  declared  free  under  the  Act  of  1868.     Taking 
into  consideration  the   clinical   fact,  which   has  forced  itself 
npon  me  upon  many  occasions,  that  it  generally  takes  from 
a  month  to  six  weeks   (see  pp.   173-4)   for  the    disease  to 
develop  in   a   healthy    animal    introduced   into    an    infected 
b}Te,  and  the  condition  of  the  diseased  products  in  the  above 
case,  one   cannot   help   concluding  that  pleuro-pneumonia  is 
often  a  very  acute  disease,  and  that  it  may  rapidly  involve 
large  tracts  of  lung  tissue. 

In  other  instances,  however,  the  invasion  is  confined  to 
smaU  areas;  the  disease  may  then  assume  a  mild  type,  and 
the  animal  recover;  or  a  chronic  character,  from  which  i* 
eventually  succumbs,  not  so  much  from  destruction  of  Tuny 
structure,  but  from  a  mal-condition  of  the  whole  system, 
arising  from  absorption  of  the  degraded  products  of  the  in- 
flammation. 

The  cause  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  this  country  at  least,  is 
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undoubtedly  contagion   and   infection,   and  these   only.      Myl 
experience  of  the  disease   enables  me  to  state  that  no  mis- 
rimnagement   with  regard  to  feeding,  honsing,  or  the  general, 
treatment  uf  stock,  will  induce  an  outbreak  of  plenro-pneuinonia  I 
contagiosa, 

I  do  not  say,  with  some  writers,  that  it  nowhere  originates] 
pontaneously ;  but  I  do   say  that   it  never  originates  sf 
Uiueously  in  this  country. 

That  pleurn-pneiunonia  is  both  contagious  and  infectioua  ^ 
been  prtived  by  direct  experiments  performed  in  France,  reported] 
by  Professor  Bouley, 

"  Tlie  first  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  at  Pomerage,  ] 
in  the  well-known  and  vast  doroain  of  Rambonillet    Tlie  whole 
is  enclosed  by  walls,  surrounded  by  w^oods,  and  perfectly  isolated, 
A  stable  was  separated  into  two  distinct  compartments.     In  i 
tlie   first,   designated   A,   wath    a  south-west  exposure,  was  a ' 
single  door,  leading  out  on  a  suftieiently  wide  plot  of  ground, 
bounded  by  water,  where  the  cattle  could  be  taken  to  drink. 
Every  precaution  w^as  t^ken  to  prevent  the  cattle  in  A  from 
coming  within  reach  of  those   in   the   second   stable  B.     The 
latter  was  situated  to  the  left  of  A,  and  completely  separated 
by  a  solid  wall. 

*'  Pleuro-pneumonia  had  never  existed  in  the  commune  of  ] 
Rauihouillet 

**  Messrs,  Renault,  Delafond,  and  Jouet  chose  the  cattle,  and  I 
subjected  them  to  a  close  examination.     The  herd  consisted  of 
three  bulls   and  seventeen    cows.      These   animals  w^re  dis- 
tinguished by  names    and   numbers,  and   distributed  in  the  j 
two  stables    in    relation    to    age,    bi*eed,  and   sex,   so   as   to  I 
secure  an  equable  distribution.     Three  sick  cows  were  sent  to 
llambouillet  on  the    14th  of  November  1851 — one  from  the  * 
Dupartement  du  Nord,  the  second  from  Mont  Souris^  and  the 
thiitl  from  Vaugirard*     Three  more  sick  cows   w^ere  sent  ou  , 
the  2d  of  December  185L 

'*  Of  these  six  sick  animals,  three  died  and  three  recovered. 
One  lived  three  days  in  stable  A^  a  second  five  days  and  a  uighl 
in  the  same,  and  the  tliird,  in  stable  B,  survived  ten  days  and 
two  nights. 

"  Of  the  three  sick  cows  that  recovered,  one,  admitted  into 
stable  A  on  the  10th  of  November,  presented  symptoms  of  the  I 
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malady  up  to  the  20th  of  November,  viz.,  for  thirty-four  days. 
The  second  entered  stable  B  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  was 
sick  for  nineteen  days.  The  third,  also  admitted  into  the  same 
stable,  continued  ill  for  twenty-eight  days. 

"Stable  A. — On  the  2l8t  of  November  1851,  viz.,  only  six 
days  after  the  introduction  into  this  stable  of  two  sick  cows,  a 
peculiar  cough  was  shown  by  two  cows  ('  La  Noire,'  No.  16,  and 
'  Norma,'  No.  2).  Their  lungs  appeared  sound,  and  they  continued 
to  eat  and  ruminate.  The  same  symptom  manifested  itself  suc- 
cessively as  follows : — 

"  Fint.  On  '  Coquette '  (No.  3),  on  the  22d  of  November. 

"  Second.  On  '  Eosine '  (No.  9),  on  the  23d  of  November. 

"  Third.  On  '  Berthe '  (No.  8),  on  the  25th  of  November. 

"  FauriJi.  On  '  Babet '  (No.  7),  on  the  3d  of  December. 

"  FiftJu  On  *  Clara '  (N6.  1),  on  the  5th  of  December. 

"  SixiJL  On  *  Olga '  (No.  6),  on  the  7th  of  December. 

"  Seventh.  On  '  Marton '  (No.  5),  on  the  10th  of  December. 

"Thus, twenty-four  days  after  the  admission  of  two  sick  cows, 
and  eight  days  after  the  introduction  of  a  third  sick  animal,  out 
of  ten  healthy  animals,  nine  presented  the  abnormal  indication 
of  a  peculiar  cough.  Only  one  cow  ('  La  Caille,'  No.  11),  con- 
tinued in  perfect  health.  After  the  first  sign  of  sickness,  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia  appeared  in  six 
cows  in  the  follovring  order : — 

"  First.  '  Olga '  (Nq.  6),  thirty-one  days  after  first  contact. 

"  Seeotid.  *  La  Noire '  (No.  16),  thirty-two  days  after  first  contact. 

"  Third.  *  Clara '  (No.  1),  thirty-five  days  after  first  contact. 

"  Fourth.  *  Rosine '  (No.  9),  thirty-five  days  after  first  contact. 

"  Fi/tJL  '  Norma '  (No.  2),  thirty-seven  days  after  first  contact 

"  Of  these  six  animals  only  one  died,  viz.,  '  Olga '  (No.  6), 
and  her  carcase  was  removed  to  Alfort  on  the  6th  of  January, 
and  there  dissected  by  the  members  of  the  commission.  Of  the 
five  other  cows  in  the  stable,  the  reporters  say  that  symptoms  of 
variable  intensity  and  duration  appeared.  Certain  lesions  were, 
however,  recognised  some  time  after  by  dissection. 

«  Of  the  three  animals  ('  Berthe,'  No.  8,  '  Babet,'  No.  7,  and 
'  Marton,'  No.  5),  which  began  to  cough  the  first  day  after 
contact  with  the  sick  cows,  the  only  symptom  which  lasted,  and 
is  said  to  have  continued  for  several  months,  was  the  cough. 
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"  Stable  B. — On  the  25th  November  1851,  viz.,  nine  days  ; 
the  introduction  in  stable  B  of  the  two  sick  cows  (Nos,  23  and] 
24J,  the  healthy  cows  began  to  cough  in  the  following  order  :^ 

"  First      *  Suzon '  (No.  13),  on  the  20th  of  XovemWr. 
**  Sectmd,  '  La  Garde  '  (No.  20),  on  the  2d  of  December. 
**  Third,    *  Marton  '  (No.  5),  on  the  3d  of  December. 
"  Fourtlu  *  Kettley  *  (No.  17),  on  the  7th  of  December. 
"  FlfilL      '  Leduc '  (No.  18),  on  the  10th  of  BetemV^er. 
**  Si^h.     *  Nebula  *  (No.  4)»  on  the  18th  of  December. 
"  Sevenilu  '  Homard'  (No.  U),  on  the  28th  of  December. 

"  So  that,  thirty-two  days  after  the  introduction  of  sick  oowaj 
in  stable  B,  out  of  ten  healthy  aniinuls,  seven  presented  thdj 
peCTiliar  cough  before  meDtioned. 

"  Three  animals  ('Juaou/  Nu.  19,/  Bringe/  No.  10,  and  *  Bichei,^ 
No.  12)  continued  in  perfect  health. 

"'  Well-marked    symptoma    of    pleuro-pneumonia    present* 
themselves  on  four  cows  in  the  following  order : — 

"  First  '  La  Garde  *  (No.  20),  sixteen  days  after  first  cnntacL 

**  Second,  *  Leduc '  (No.  18),  thirty  days  after  first  contact 

**  Third,  *  Marton  '  (No.  5).  thirty -five  dayg  after  fii-st  contact, 

**  Fomih.  *  Homard '  (No.  14),  forty  days  after  fii-st  contact 

"  Two  of  these  animals  died  after  nine  days*  illness.     The 
other  two  were  quite  convalescent  in  twenty-eight  and  thirty*  I 
live  days  respectively.     The  three  other  animals  continued  tol 
cough    for   some    months   without    manifesting   mare  seriouai 
symptoms. 

"  The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  French  Commissioners  from^ 
the  foregoing  experiments  were  as  follows: — 

"  The  epizootic  pleuro*pneunionia  of  cattle  is  ansceptible 
transmission  from  sick  to  healthy  animals  by  cohabitation. 

**  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  animals  manifest  a  resistance 
tlie  contagion* 

"  Eighty  per  cent,  manifest  various  effects  of  the  contagious  j 
inlluence. 

"  Fifty  per  cent,  are  seized  with  decided  symptoms  of  pleuro-| 
imenmonia^  and  of  these  fifteen  per  cent  succumb,  and  thiily-* 
five  per  cent  recover. 

"  Immediate  contact  is  not  necessary  for  the  transmission  o| 
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die  disease,  and  the  first  affected  were  among  the  furthest 
lemoTed  from  the  sick." 

The  pioofis  of  the  contagiousness  might  be  multiplied  ad 
if^nihnL  The  above  enumerated  experiments,  directed  as  they 
were  to  the  purpose,  are,  in  addition  to  what  is  of  every-day 
occQiience,  to  my  mind  quite  sufficient. 


TREATMENT  OF  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  course  and  progress  of  this 
malady  are  but  seldom  benefited  by  the  administration  of  drugs, 
or  the  application  of  external  irritants.     Many  of  the  so-called 
cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  are  said  to  be  cured  by 
active  interference,  are,  generally  speaking,  cases  of  indigestion. 
Much  good  may  be  done,  and  many  animals  are  tided  over  the 
critical  stage  of  the  malady,  by  the  enlightened  and  rational  super- 
vision of  a  veterinary  surgeon ;  but  it  is  worse  than  useless  for 
any  one  to  endeavour  to  cut  short  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
If  during  the  early  stages  there  be  much  fever,  the  severity  of 
the  febrile  symptoms  may  be  subdued  by  repeated  ten-drop 
doses  of  Fleming^s  tincture  of  aconite  freely  diluted.     If  there 
be  constipation  of  the  bowels,  it  ought  to  be  removed  by  gentle 
oleaginous  purgatives :  at  all  times  tympanitis  of  the  stomachs 
must  be  relieved  by  the  administration  of  the   carbonate  of 
ammonia,  or  even  by  puncturing  the  rumen.     Indigestion  must 
be  prevented,  and  this  is  best  done  by  the  withdrawal  of  all 
food  whilst  rumination  is  suspended.     I  have  known  cases  do 
well,  and  never  have  tympanitis,  where  solid  food  of  every  kind 
has  been  withheld  for  periods  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty 
days ;  the  patient  receiving  nothing  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  but  a  plentiful  supply  of  cold  water,  and  cold  linseed 
tea  or  cold  gruel,  when  these  woidd  be  voluntarily  taken.    If 
the  animal  woidd  not  drink  the  gruel  or  linseed  tea,  or  whenever 
it  seemed  not  to  relish  them,  a  return  was  made  to  the  cold  water. 
After  the  patient  had  commenced  to  *'chew  the   cud,"  solid 
food  was  given  very  sparingly  for  some  time.     Slight  diarrhoea 
occurring  early  in  the  disease  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  salutary 
effect,  and  is  not  to  be  interfered  with ;  but  when  caused  by 
drastic  cathartics,  the  forcible  horning  of  gruel,  or  other  improper 
treatment,  it  generally  does  much  harm  by  causing  early  debility. 
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and  must  he  gmduallj  checked  by  chalk,  opium,  or  the  more 
powerful  astringents,  catechu^  tannic  acid,  &c*  When  con- 
valescence has  commenced,  strength  may  be  increased  by  snuiU 
doses  of  sulphate  of  iron  given  mixed  with  the  food,  which 
must  be  goo<l  anfl  easy  of  digestion.  Good  hay  or  grass,  or  linseed 
cake,  are  the  best ;  roots,  sucli  as  turnips,  being  apt  to  cause 
some  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation.  In  cases  chamcterised  by 
nnich  debility,  strength  may  be  rapidly  restoi^'d  by  the  daily 
allowance  of  a  dozen  eggs,  given  either  mixed  with  tlie  food  or 
beaten  up  with  milk ;  generally  the  animals  will  drink  the  milk 
Voluntarily,  and  become  very  fond  of  it 

An  extensive  experience  has  convinced  me  that  where  both 
lungs  are  afllected  the  disease  terminates  fatally;  that  nmny 
animals  recover  where  one  lung  only  is  diseased  ;  and  that  the 
various  methods  of  tre^itment  which  have  been  recommended  and 
tried  have  never  done  any  good,  never  increased  the  numbex  of 
recoveries,  but  have  often  done  much  harm. 

At  one  time  I  thought  I  had  made  a  happy  discovery,  and 
that  carbolic  acid  given  internally  was  going  to  do  wonders^ 
Bouie  cases  having  been  apparently  much  benefited  by  it 
Further  experience,  however,  proved  that,  like  other  remedies, : 
was  no  panacea.  I  have  tried  the  neutnxl  salt,  the  tonic,  tli 
astringent  and  mineml  acid  treatmenta,  and  can  safely  state  tl 
they — as  well  as  bleeding,  blistering,  setoning,  &c, — are,  on  th 
wliole,  useless.  There  are  occasions  where  neutral  salts,  tonic 
or  astringents  are  calcidated  to  modify  some  symptom  of  tli 
disease,  or  to  remove  the  cause  of  some  aggravation,  and  thu 
tend  to  ameliorate  the  suilering  of  tlie  animal ;  Init  nothing 
be  said  to  exert  a  really  curative  eflect  on  pleuro-pneumonia* 


PKKVENTION  OF  PLEUTiO-PNEUMONU. 

When  the  disease  breaks  out  in  a  herd,  tlie  affected  anima 
are  to  be  isolated,  on  if  "  in  condition,"  slaughtered  for 
experience  having  proved  that  such  beef  is  good  and  wholeson 
if  the  animal  is  killed  early  in  the  disease.     If  the  animal 
out  of  condition,  slaughter  and  burial  are  the  safest^  and, 
the  end,  the  most  economical;   indeed,  it  may  be   distinctlj 
laid  down  that  the  slaughter  of  the  whole  herd  for  humaii 
food  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  the  hides,  hoofs,  &c.,  being  car 
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ftilly  kept  firom  coming  in  contact  with  any  healthy  cattle. 
ScHne  recoinmend  the  destraction  of  hides,  hoofs,  &c.  I  think 
this  a  wasteful  destraction  of  property,  and  fail  to  see  how  the 
dtseaae  can  be  propagated  by  them ;  unless,  indeed,  they  are 
actuaUy  brought  into  contact  with  healthy  cattle — ^not  a  very 
likely  occurrence. 

Disinfeeticn. — All  sheds,  cow-houses,  or  other  premises  which 
have  contained  cattle  affected  by  the  lung  disease  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected.  The  best  and  cheapest 
way  of  doing  this  is — let.  To  bum  sulphur  in  the  buildings ;  2d. 
To  whitewash  the  walls,  stalls,  roofs,  and  every  nook  and  crevice 
within  the  building  with  lime-wash  containing  carbolic  acid 
(crude),  in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  to  each  bucketful  of 
whitewash. 

InocuUUum  of  Pleuro-Pneumonia. — If  the  present  legislative 
enactments  fail  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  malady,  it  will  be 
time  for  compulsory  measures  to  be  instituted  to  test  the  value 
of  inoculation.  It  is  strongly  recommended  by  some  Continental 
writers  and  by  some  English  veterinarians  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience. My  friend  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  V.S.,  Crewe,  is  a  strong 
advocate  for  it,  and  no  one  is  calculated  to  speak  with  greater 
anthority,  as  he  has  been  in  extensive  practice  in  one  of  the 
greatest  cattle  counties  (Cheshire)  for  many  years,  as  well  as 
being  the  consulting  veterinary  inspector  for  the  county.  I 
understand  it  has  been  practised  for  many  years  in  some  of  tlie 
London  dairies,  and  has  latterly  been  in  vogue  in  Edinburgh 
and  neighbourhood,  and  the  results  have  so  far  been  satisfactory.* 

Inoculation  was  attempted  by  Dieterichs  with  no  satisfactory 
results.  The  experiments  were  repeated  by  Vix,  who  obtained 
results  in  the  form  of  pneumonia,  which  was  due  in  all  proba- 
bility to  pyaemia.  Nothing  conclusive,  however,  was  obtained 
until  Dr.  Willens  of  Hasselt,  Belgium,  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  led  him  to  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : — 

"  I.  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  not  contagious  by  inoculation  of  the 
blood  or  other  matters  taken  from  diseased  animals  and  placed 
on  healthy  ones. 

"  2.  That  the  blood  and  the  serous  and  frothy  liquid  squeezed 
from  the  lungs  of  a  diseased  animal  in  the  first  stage  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia are  the  most  suitable  matters  for  inoculation. 

^  InocnlAtioii  hat  been  extenrively  practised  in  Edinburgh  since  the  last  edition 
of  this  work  was  published,  and  with  invariable  success. — See  Supplement. 
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"  S.  The  inoculatiini  of  the  vims  takes  from  ten  daj-s  to 
moniii  before  it  luaiiifeats  itself  by  symptoms. 

*'  4.  The  matter  employed  for  the  inoculation  has,  in  geiier 
no  effect  upon  an  animal  previously  inoculated  or  having  ha 
the  disease, 

"  5.  The  inoculated  animal  braves  the  epizootic  influenc 
with  impunity,  and  fattens  better  and  moi'e  rapidly  than  tho 
in  the  same  atmosphere  with  it  that  have  not  been  inoculated,  j 

"  6,  The  inoculation  should  be  performed  with  prudence  an 
circumspection,  upon  lean  animals  in  preference;  and  towa 
the  tenth  day  after  tlie  operation  a  saline  purge  may  he  give 
and  repeated  if  necessary. 

"  7.  By  iuoculatin*^  pleuro-pneumonia  a  new  disease  is  pro^ 
dnced ;  the  afifection  of  the  lungs,  with  all  its  peculiar  cUaractee 
is  localised  in  sorue  part  on  the  exterior,  but  whether  it  occasion 
apparent  morbid  nmuifestations  or  not,  the  inoculated  animal : 
preser\^eil  from  pleuro-pneumonia, 

*'  8.  The  virus  is  of  a  specific  natni'e  ;  it  does  not  always  afl 
as  a  virus.     The  bovine  race  alone  is  atJected  by  its  in<*culatioq 
since  other  animals  of  diflei^nt  races,  inocvdatcd  in  the  sa 
manner  and  with  the  same  liquid,  experience  no  ill  eflects.* 

Method  of  inocululion. — The  virus  is  to  be  selected  from  til 
iutcrlobolar  tissue  of  a  lun*,'  in  tlie  first  stage  of  a  mild  attacl 
The  hmg  will  tfien  be  found  distended  with  a  yellow  semi-lii 
exudate.  All  parts  of  the  lung  which  present  any  appearano 
of  dark  red  colour,  and  are  consolidated,  or  which  have  the  ajipesi] 
ance  of  being  gangrenous,  sliould  at  all  times  be  avoided.  Th 
selected  portion  of  lung,  after  Iiaving  been  cut  in  various  di 
tions  to  allow  the  fluid  to  ooze  out,  is  to  be  placed  whilst  war 
in  a  strainer,  over  a  clean  stoneware  or  gh\ss  bowl,  covered  OYt 
by  flannel  or  cloths,  to  keep  in  the  warmth  and  to  prevent  dus 
&c,  gaining  access.  In  a  short  time  a  quantity  of  clear  yello^ 
fluid  will  be  obtained,  which,  if  not  re<|uired  for  immediate 
is  to  be  enclosed  in  glass  tubes,  about  four  inches  long,  thr 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  when  filled  hermeticaU 
closed  by  a  blow-pipe  ttarae, 

The  tip  of  the  tail  is  the  spot  whicJi  should  be  selected  fa 
inoculation,  and  a  single  diTj|>  of  the  virus  is  sufficient     It 
better  to  inoculate  on  the  upper  tlian  on  tlie  lower  surlace  of  tl^ 
tip  of  the  toil,  removing  the  hair,  nnd  then  slightly  scarifyin 
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the  skin,  the  scarification  being  quite  superficial  The  point  of 
the  tail  is  selected  in  preference  to  any  other  part,  because  it  can 
be  easily  amputated  if  gangrene  occur. 

In  the  most  favourable  instances,  a  slight  heat  and  swelling 
occun  round  the  inoculated  spot  in  a  period  varying  from  a  week 
to  two  months ;  generally,  however,  the  eruption  manifests  itself 
from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  day,  accompanied  by  slight  rigors, 
low  of  appetite,  and  slightly  diminished  secretion  of  milk.  When 
the  operation  has  been  properly  performed,  and  the  virus  care- 
folly  selected,  the  effects  are  generally  as  above  described ;  but 
when  the  virus  is  putrid  or  badly  selected,  or,  as  sometimes 
happens,  some  peculiarity  exists  in  the  inocidated  animal,  the 
primaiy  swelling  is  excessive,  the  tip  of  the  tail  becomes  gan- 
grenous, the  animal  suffers  from  a  high  state  of  fever ;  secondary 
deposits  occur  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  around  the  anus,  and  in 
the  abdominal  glands,  and  death  occurs  in  a  few  days  after  the 
inoculation. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Belgian  Commission  with 
regard  to  inoculation  are  as  follows : — 

"1.  The  inoculation  of  the  liquid  extracted  from  the  lungs 
of  an  animal  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  does  not  transmit 
to  healthy  animals  of  the  same  species  the  same  disease — at  all 
events  so  far  as  its  seat  is  concerned. 

**  2.  The  appreciable  phenomena  which  follow  the  inoculation 
are  those  of  local  inflammation,  which  is  circumscribed  and  slight 
on  a  certain  number  of  the  animals  inoculated ;  extensive  and 
diffuse,  with  general  reaction  proportioned  to  the  local  disease, 
and  complicated  by  gangrenous  accidents,  on  another  number 
of  the  inoculated  animals,  so  that  even  death  may  result. 

"  3.  The  inoculation  of  the  liquid  from  the  lungs  of  an  animal 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  exerts  a  preservative  influence, 
and  invests  the  economy  of  the  larger  number  of  animals  sub- 
jected to  its  influence  with  an  immunity  which  protects  them 
from  the  contagion  of  this  malady  during  a  period  which  has  yet 
to  be  determined." — (Gamgee.) 

The  losses  sustained  during  the  experiments  of  the  Commis- 
sion amounted  to  11*11  per  cent.;  the  number  of  animals  on 
which  the  operation  was  benignant  was  61*11  i)er  cent.;  the  pro- 
portion in  which  there  was  gangrene  and  loss  of  a  portion  of  the 
tail  was  27*77  per  cent.;  in  twenty-one  subjects  the  inflammation 
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was  yerj  severe,  and  complicated  by  gangrenous  pbenomeima, 
causing  the  death  of  six;  and  lasUy,  the  recoveries  amounted 
to  88*88  per  cent 

By  the  Contagions  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878,  it  if 
decreed  that  all  cattle  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia  aie 
to  be  immediately  slaughtered.  This  is  so  far  a  movement  in 
the  right  direction,  but  I  should  like  to  see  a  modification  to 
the  following  effect: — 1st.  That  all  animals  actually  affected 
should  be  slaughtered ;  2d.  That  all  animals  suffering  from  the 
disease  in  its  incubative  stage — ^that  is  to  say,  those  in  which 
the  fever  can  only  be  detected  by  the  thermometer — should  also 
be  slaughtered,  and  that  all  the  unaffected  cattle  which  are  or 
have  been  in  contact  with  diseased  ones  should  be  inoculated. 
In  this  way,  I  consider  that  the  loss  will  be  reduced  to  its 
Tninimnm^  and  that  finally  its  occurrence  in  this  country  will 
be  prevented  altogether. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONTAGIOUS  BlSEASES^-corUinued. 

ECZEMA  CONTAGIOSA. 

J^^iumyms. — ^Eczema  epizootica;  epizootic  aphtha;  aphthous 
fever;  foot-and-mouth  disease ;  murrain;  epidemic. 

Definition, — A  highly  contagious  and  infectious  febrile  disease^ 
aiKodated  with  a  vesicular  eruption  in  the  mouth,  between  the 
pedal  digits,  and  around  the  coronets.  In  some  cases  the  mouth 
only  is  affected,  in  others  the  feet  may  be  the  seat  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  membrane  of  the  mouth  remaining  free.  In  milch  cows 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  vesicular  eruption  occurs  on  the 
mammary  gland,  and  within  the  lactiferous  ducts :  when  such 
oocurs,  the  milk,  contaminated  by  the  vesicular  discharge,  is 
rendered  unfit  for  use,  either  as  food  for  the  human  being  or  for 
the  lower  animals,  as  it  may  induce  a  vesicular  eruption  in  the 
mouth,  larynx,  pharynx,  and  intestinal  canaL 

PATHOLOGY  AND   SYMPTOMS. 

Unlike  rinderpest  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  wliich  are  almost 
confined  to  the  ruminantia,  contagious  eczema  affects  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  dogs,  poultry,  and  even  human  beings  are  subject  to 
the  influence  of  its  virus.  It  is  amongst  horned  cattle  that  we 
find  the  ravages  of  this  disease  to  be  most  extensive,  they 
seemingly  being  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  con- 
tagious poison ;  sheep  and  goats,  however,  sufi'er  very  severely, 
and  dogs,  pigs,  and  poultry  often  die  from  it. 

After  a  period  of  incubation,  varying  from  twenty-four  hours 
to  three  or  four  days,  the  invasion  and  progress  of  the  disease  are 
characterised  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  from  two  to  four 
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Oegreea ;  by  the  fonnation  of  vesicleg,  varvnn;[f  in  size  from  thai 
tjf  a  sixpoiice  to  that  of  ba!f-a-crown,  on  tlie  tongue,  inside  thi 
lipSj  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  sometimea  on  the  udder;   wl 
smaller  blisters  make  their  appearance  between  the  digits,  an^ 
around  the  coronets  and  heels,  and  there  is  a  discharge  fn 
the  eyes  and  nose.     The  animal  presents  signs  of  uneasiness 
the  mouth,  by  constant  movement  of  the  lips,  champing  of 
teeth,  a  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  dilTiculty  in  mast 
eating  its  food  ;  the  affection  of  the  feet  being  indit.'ated  by  son 
degree  of  lameness  in  the  foot  or  feet  affected.     In  a  short  tini^ 
the  epithelial  and  cutaneous  structures  enclosing  the  vesicles  i 
separated  and   thrown  off  in  more  or  less  rounded   patche 
leaving  raw  surfaces,  whicli  are,  however,  speedily  re-covered  bj 
epithelium.     In  some  instances  there  is  an  entire  separation  of 
the  hoofs  from  the  feet. 

The  symptoms  are  undoubtedly  doe  to  the  presence  of  a  morbid 
poison  in  the  animal  economy,  and  are  manifestations  of  the 
elimination  or  excretion  of  that  poison,  which  evidently  has  some 
special  affinit^^  to  the  nmcous  and  cutaneous  structures  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  which  it  invades.  Eliminated  by 
feet  and  by  the  mouth,  pictures  very  soon  become  inipregnat 
with  it,  and  hence  we  iind  that,  owing  to  the  great  facility  bj 
which  it  is  thus  spread  over  a  wide  district  of  country,  it  appearaj 
tr)  be  the  most  infectious  of  maladies.  Beyond  question  the 
virus  of  eczema  is  conveyed  from  field  to  field,  from  parish 
parish,  from  county  to  county,  by  small  game,  vermin,  and  doga^ 
and  looking  to  this  fact,  we  can  account  for  the  sometime 
mysterious  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  places  and  districts  inU 
which  no  fresh  cattle  have  been  admitted.  This  frequently  uii^ 
accoiintalde  appearance  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  led 
the  belief  that  it  is  of  spontaneous  origin ;  some  believing  that 
although  originating  spontaneously,  it  is  propagated  by  contagioad 
others  that  it  originates  in  all  cases  independently  of  contagion 
and  that  it  is  due  to  clinuitic  or  atmospheric  causes,  exposur 
and  the  debilitating  effects  of  long  journeys  by  land  or  sea.  Ill 
is  very  true  that  increased  susceptibility  to  the  disease  is  inJ 
duced  by  any  debilitating  cause,  but  neither  age,  conditioii 
management,  climate,  temperature,  nor  nny  common  cause  oj 
ilisease  seems  to  exert  any  modifying  influence.  Nq  extremitv 
of  privation,  nor  the  continued  action  of  ordinary  causes^ 
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capable  of  inducing  it ;  and  one  reason  for  the  indifference  which 
has  been  shown  in  respect  to  its  ravages  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bdief  in  its  spontaneous  origin,  an  idea  which  arises  out  of  the 
observations  of  its  frequently  unaccountable  appearance  in  iso- 
lated places. — (Professor  Brown  on  Mouth  and  Foot  Complaint.) 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  an  animal  which  had  once 
suffered  from  eczema  contagiosa  was  guarded  against  another 
attack.  This,  however,  is  a  fallacy;  and  it  is  now  generally 
believed  that  an  animal  is  only  once  attacked  during  a  season. 
As  a  general  rule  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  case,  and  consequently 
a  herd  which  has  gone  through  the  disease  early  in  the  season — 
let  that  be  the  spring  or  autumn,  the  periods  when,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  increased  movements  of  cattle  from  place  to 
place,  the  disease  is  most  rife — is  considered  more  valuable  to 
the  purchaser,  and  worth  more  money  in  the  market.  This  rule 
is,  however,  liable  to  many  exceptions,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  for  the  same  animal  to  suffer  from  two,  three,  or  even 
four  attacks  during  a  period  of  a  few  montha 

Some  observers  have  thought  that  the  contagium  was  con- 
tained or  existed  in  the  form  of  a  vegetable  parasite — fungus ; 
whilst  others,  speculating  as  to  its  source  of  origin,  have  advanced 
the  idea  that  it  is  due  to  the  development  of  organic  germs 
having  independent  movements — in  fact  to  living  particles  of 
animal  matter.  These  are,  however,  speculations  which  cannot 
be  confirmed  by  examination  with  high  microscopic  powers; 
tliey  therefore  fall  to  the  ground.  Microscopic  examinations  of 
the  blood,  saliva,  tears,  and  the  contents  of  the  vesicles,  have 
failed  to  detect  any  substance  to  the  presence  of  which  the 
disease  might  be  ascribed.  The  blood  corpuscles  are  very  often 
stellate  or  star-like  in  form,  and  rapidly  change  to  their  natural 
circular  shape ;  there  is,  however,  no  speciality  in  this  as  regards 
the  blood  of  cattle,  as  the  same  thing  occurs  in  splenic  apoplexy, 
rinderpest,  and  even  when  an  animal  is  apparently  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Professor  Brown  attaches  some  impoi'tance  to  the 
presence  of  vibriones,  bacteria,  and  monads,  which  are  found 
in  the  discharge  from  the  eyes,  saliva,  and  the  contents  of  the 
vesicles.  The  milk  also  contains  these  bodies,  and  upon  this 
liead  Professor  Brown  is  very  clear  and  distinct.  He  says — 
"  Milk  from  cows  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  acts 
energetically  upon  young  animals  to  which  it  is  given  warm. 
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Calves  occasionally  die  quite  suddenly  after  sucking  co 
affected  with  the  malady ;  and  fatal  eflWcts  have  followed  tb 
admin istmtion  of  the  niOk  to  young  pi{;.H.  It  has  been  alle 
that  thcit!  h  not  any  direct  evidence  of  injurious  consequenc 
arising  from  the  consumption  of  tlie  milk  by  human  beings 
but  it  must  he  remembered  that  the  fluid  is  very  rarely  take 
imuiedintely  from  the  cow,  and  still  more  rarely  in  an  iindilute 
form,  and  it  may  be  not  altotrether  an  unfortunate  cireumstaue 
that  the  decrease  of  the  secretion  during  the  pi'evalence  of  tb 
disease  necessitates  a  large  admixture  of  water  in  order  to  kee^ 
up  the  quantity  which  is  required  for  daily  consumption- 

"  In  the  early  staij^e  of  the  disease  the  milk  presenta  fel 
abnormal  characteristics,  tlie  specific  gravity  falls  to  1024,  an 
the  milk  corpuscles  are  always  found  to  be  aiTanged  in  cluster 

*'  Minute  moving  specks  are  also  seen  under  the  quarter-inc 
objective,  and  those  under  the  ^oV^h  are  resolved  into  bacteri 
and  spherical  bodies. 

'*  Wlien  the  disease  is  fully  developed,  about  the  third  da^ 
from  the  first  appearance  of  vesicles,  the  milk  invariably  ooii^ 
tains  morliid  products  of  a  very  pronounced  character,  viai 
large  granular  nnisses  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  numeroii) 
pus-like  bralies,  bacteria,  vibrionea,  moving  spherical  bodies,  an 
a  few  milk  corpuscles.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  tlmf 
these  morbid  elements  were  found  in  specimens  of  milk  whicl 
in  their  physical  character  presented  no  appreciable  peculiarity^ 

"  In  some  specimens  which  were  viewed  with  the  mici*oraet 
eye- piece  tlie  milk  corpuscles  varied  iu  size  from  -j^jVot-h 
I  ff.tiTff^'^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  granular  masses  froij 
TpJ^th  to  Tijnirtli  *^f  ^^11  ii^ch.  Milk  from  animals  aftect^d  will 
cattle  plague,  and  also  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  was  also  found 
to  contain  an  abundant  quantity  of  the  granular  masses  and  | 
like  bodies;  and  in  cases  of  cattle  plague  similar  elements  wer 
tlistinguished  in  the  cmxly  exudation  which  existed  in  the  mucou 
membrane  of  the  mouthy  pharynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubesi. 

■'Examples  of  milk  taken  frc»m  animals  in  dillerent  stages  < 
foot-and-mouth  disease  alfonled  very  interesting  results.     At  tlm 
commencenient  the  specific  gravity  fell  to  1IJ24-5,  and  continue 
to  range  between  the  twT)  numbers  until  the  animal  was  cou^^ 
valescent,  when  it  rose  to    1026-7|  wdiich   standai'd   was  no 
exceeded  for  two  months  after  recovery. 
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*  The  granular  masses  and  pus  corpuscles  decreased  in 
number  as  the  affection  subsided;  but  in  all  the  specimens 
examined  after  the  animals  had  recovered,  they  were  found 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the  milk  corpuscles,  and  even 
in  specimens  which  were  examined  a  month  after  recovery  they 
were  detected.  The  granular  masses  were  not  found  in  milk 
ftom  the  same  animals  two  months  after  recovery ;  but  even  in 
these  specimens  a  few  pus-like  corpuscles  were  present. 

**  Two  examples  of  milk  taken  from  cows  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  disease  were  found  to  be  highly  charged  with  granular 
masses;  the  milk,  however,  was  remarkably  rich  in  quality, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1034,  and  yielding  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cream.  Diminution  of  the  quantity  of  milk  is  invariably 
observed  during  the  progress  of  any  febrile  disease,  and  in  foot- 
and-mouth  complaint  the  loss  is  sometimes  considerable. 

**  Cows,  when  suffering  from  the  worst  form  of  disease,  lose 
nearly  all  their  milk ;  but  when  the  attack  is  mild  in  character, 
the  decrease  will  not  be  more  than  one-third  of  the  usual  yield. 
The  average  loss  in  a  large  dairy  while  the  disease  is  going 
through  the  sheds  will  vary  from  one-third  to  two-thirds,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  severe  cases.  As  all  the  milk  obtained  is 
mixed,  the  worst  milk  will  be  to  some  extent  modified  by  the 
addition  of  that  which  is  less  highly  charged  with  morbid 
elements,  and  the  whole  is  further  diluted  by  the  addition  of 
water,  which,  judging  from  some  specimens  obtained  from  an 
establishment  where  the  disease  was  known  to  exist  among  tlie 
cows,  is  sometimes  added  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.  Boiling 
the  milk  has  been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
or  lessening  its  injurious  action ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may 
be  stated  that  boiling  does  not  alter  the  appearance  of  the 
morbid  elements,  nor  does  it  arrest  the  movements  of  bacteria 
in  the  fluid." 

In  ordinary  cases  of  eczema  the  symptoms  are  not  very  severe, 
and  provided  the  feet  are  not  seriously  implicated,  the  animals 
recover  in  about  a  week  from  the  first  manifestation  of  the 
febrile  symptoms.  In  many  instances,  particularly  if  the  weather 
be  cold  and  the  cattle  exposed,  a  hoarse  tracheal  cough  is  pre- 
fient,  with  much  discharge  from  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes, 
whilst  in  aggravated  cases  the  mucous  membmne  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  is  very  seriously  involved,  and  when  vesicles  appear 
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at  the  anus,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  vesication  exists  along  I 
whole  alimentary  track ;  and  jwHt  mortem  examinations  of  j 
reveal   the  presence  of  much  inflammation  of  the    intcstin 
niucuus  meml^rane^  patches  of  denudation  here  and  tliei^e,  mo 
especially  in  the  fourth  stomach,  giving  the  disease  very  much 
of  the  characteristic  appeamnce  found  in  cattle  plague,  to  wl 
diseass  it  ia  to  some  extent  allied. 

It  ifl  when  the  feet  are  much  affected  that  the  loss  to 
stock-owner  heconies  •zreat,  for  not  only  does  the  animal  1« 
condition  from  the  disease,  but  also  from  inability  to  roam  abo« 
its  pasture  in  seai-ch  of  food.      Such  cases  should  at  once 
comfortably  housed,  provided  with  proper  aliment,  and  have  i 
feet  properly  treated. 

In  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  the  feet  are  the  principal 
affected,  the  vesicles  occurring  between  the  digits  and  around  Ui~ 
coronets.  ^ 

During  the  summer  of  1872  eczema  contagiosa  assumed  \ 
very  malignant  character,  especially  in  some  herds  of  Icela 
cattle  brought  to  Leith  and  Kdinburgh,  the  ordinary  sympton 
being  complicated  with  swelling  of  the  legs  and  other  parta  of 
the  body,  the  swelling  when  opened  discharging  a  very  fa^t 
fluid.     In  all  there  was  great  pmstration  of  strength,  and 
cases  terminated  fatally. 

The  loss  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  the  dairymaa,  fn 
the  diminished  secretion  of  milk,  and  to  the  owner  of  cattle  nearly 
lit  for  the  butclicr,  is  very  great  I  do  not  think  £4  a  head 
high  an  average ;  but  whea  it  is  confined  to  lean  or  store  cattU 
provided  tlie  attack  is  mild,  the  loss  of  condition  is  quite 
ephemeral,  and  can  saircely  he  accounted  a  loss  at  all,  for  sue 
animals  appear  U)  make  flesh  much  faster  after  than  prior  to  i 
attack  of  the  disease. 

The  flush  of  cattle  which  have  been  slaughtered  while  suffern 
from  the  disease  exhibits  in  many  instances  the  presence 
numerous  worm-like  bodies  called  "  psorosperms"^  lying  loose 
amongst  the  fibres.    The  true  nature  of  these  bodies  is  not 


^  For  (listiitguiMhlng  ohnrBcter  of  foot-aud-mouUi  diieasa  and  fool-rot  io  i 
a««  Pnndplea  and  Practice  of  Veierinaiy  Surgery. 

*  pBaroDpermkc  aro  found  in  cysto — pATASiUo  in  vertebrmtes,  and  develop 
forms  of  greg&niue.—  (UuxLEY.)    Baamuii  belicvea  them  to  belong  to  the  ^ 
kingdotii* 
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quite  known.  They  are  evidently  quite  hannless,  and  are  pre- 
sent in  other  diseases,  and  sometimes  when  the  animal  has  been 
slanghteied  whilst  apparently  in  the  best  of  health. 

As  sequelse  to  eczema  contagiosa,  the  following  alterations  of 
stnictare  have  been  observed,  namely,  swelling  of  the  joints, 
open  joints,  with  sloughing  of  interdigital  substance,  gangrene 
of  a  whole  foot,  marasmus,  and  disease  of  the  bones. 


TREATMENT  OF  ECZEMA  CONTAGIOSA. 

Mild  cases  require  little  medical  treatment,  foot-and-mouth 
disease  being  one  of  that  kind  which,  running  through  a  definite 
coarse,  terminates  in  recovery.     Whilst  the  mouth  is  very  sore, 
all  that  the  animal  requires  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  cold  water: 
if  the  fever  be  high,  the  water  may  contain  an  ounce  of  nitrate 
of  potash  dissolved  in  each  bucketful    As  a  nile,  however,  even 
this  is  mmecessaiy.    The  food  should  be  soft  and  easy  of  mas- 
tication— ^bran  mashes,  pulped  roots,  or  grass.     The  feet  must  be 
looked  to,  and  if  suppuration  be  detected,  with  separation  of  some 
parts  of  the  horn,  the  detached  horn  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
exposed  sensitive  surfaces  dressed  with  a  mild  astringent,  such 
as  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  containing  a  small  modicum  of 
carbolic  acid.     What  I  usually  prescribe  is  an  ounce  of  the  con- 
centrated solution  of  pure  carbolic  acid — one  part  acid  to  sixteen 
hot  water — to  twelve  of  the  white  lotion.    Pledgets  of  tow  dipped 
in  this  lotion  are  to  be  bound  to  the  foot  by  a  bandage.     This 
simple  expedient,  so  generally  neglected,  will  often  prevent  a 
lameness  of  many  weeks'  or  even  months*  duration ;  for  suppur- 
ation, once  established  to  any  great  extent  in  the   sensitive 
structures  of  the  foot^  causes  violent  pain,  increases  the  inflam- 
mation, and  induces  the  process  of  sloughing.     Some  writers 
recommend  a  variety  of  remedies  both  to  the  mouth  and  feet. 
My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  except  carefully 
washing  the  feet,  the  less  medical  interference  the  better. 

Now  and  then  cases  will  be  marked  by  extreme  prostration  of 
strength,  entire  loss  of  appetite,  inability  to  stand  from  weak- 
ness as  well  as  from  the  lameness;  such  ought  to  be  more 
actively  treated,  and  stimulants,  such  as  whisky,  brandy,  or 
spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  administered  internally,  and  the  feet 
washed  repeatedly  with  cold   water,  and  kept  cool  with  wet 
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cloths  fastened  around  them.  In  all  instances,  bleeding,  purging 
and  other  depleting  measures  are  most  injurious.  The  bowels^ 
perhaps  constipated  at  first,  become  loose  as  the  disease  advances; 
but  this  condition  is  not  to  be  interfered  with,  for  the  diarrhon 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  result  of  the  vis  medicatrix  natum, 
by  which  the  morbid  material  is  expelled  from  the  systenL 
Extensive  sloughing  of  the  structures  of  the  feet  is  best  treated 
by  more  powerful  antiseptics^ — solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc,  or 
strong  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  say  one  part  of  crude  acid  to 
six  or  eight  of  oil 

Sheep  lose  flesh  very  rapidly  whilst  suffering  from  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  They  suffer  more  in  the  feet  than  cattle, 
and  consequently  require  more  careful  vigilance.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  cause  the  affected  flock  to  walk  through  a  shallow  trough, 
containing  the  above-named  weak  astringent  and  antiseptic 
solution,  once  or  twice  a  day.  And  finally,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  both  cattle  and  sheep  ought  to  be  washed  before  they  are 
allowed  to  be  driven  on  a  public  road  or  exposed  in  a  market^ 
if  they  have  recently  recovered  from  this  disease.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  do  this  with  large  herds  of  young  cattle,  and  its 
compulsion  would  be  considered  a  hardship,  but  of  two  evils 
it  is  incomparably  the  lesser. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES— carUinued. 

VARIOLA  VACCINAE  (COW-POX). 

Syjumyms, —  Vaccine  (F.) ;    Kuhpocken  (G.) 

DefinUion, — ^A  contagious,  febrile,  and  eruptive  disease,  known 
in  most  parts  of  the  globe,  resulting  from  the  presence  of  a 
^Kcific  fixed  virus,  which  is  reproduced  and  multiplied  in  the 
animal  body  during  the  course  of  the  malady.  After  a  period  of 
latenqr  of  from  six  to  nine  days,  the  contagium  causes  the 
development  of  an  eruption  on  the  surface  of  the  mammary 
gland,  which  eruption  passes  through  the  stages  of  pimple, 
vesicle,  pustule,  and  scab.  The  disease  runs  a  definite  and  mild 
course,  and  destroys  the  susceptibility  of  the  affected  animal  to 
another  attack;  but  in  hot  countries  it  sometimes  assumes  a 
difiuse  and  severe  character. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  SYlklPTOMS. 

Cow-pox  has  been  described  by  high  medical  authorities  as 
a  malignant  disease  which  destroyed  cattle  almost  as  extensively 
as  small-pox  did  the  human  race.  This  view  of  the  malignancy 
of  cow-pox  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  pathological  error,  which 
led  observers  to  confuse  the  cow-pox  with  cattle  plague. 

Jenner  believed  in  the  identity  of  cow-pox  and  small-pox,  and 
tliat  both  had  a  common  origin  in  the  "  grease "  of  the  horse. 
Jenner  did  not,  however,  perform  any  inoculations  of  cattle  with 
the  lymph  of  human  small-pox.  The  first  successful  experiment 
of  inoculating  the  cow  with  human  small-pox  was  performed  at 
the  Berlin  Veterinary  College  in  1801 ;  the  efforts  previous  to 
that  period  having  been  unsatisfactory.     In  1807  Gassner  of 
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fitinsburgh  inoculated  eleven  cows  with  small-pox  matter,  the 
iv^iilt  of  wliieli  was  the  production  upon  ane  of  them  of  vesicles 
having  all  the  character  of  vaccine  vesicles,  and  from  wliich  a 
stock  of  genuine  lymph  was  obtained.  In  I80O  Dr.  Sonderland 
of  Barmen  infected  cows  with  the  disease  by  enveloping  them  in 
blniiketa  taken  from  the  bed  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  small- 
|K»x,  Various  other  experiments  have  been  made  to  this  end 
by  Mr.  Ceely  of  Aylesbury,  Mr,  Badcock  of  Brifjhton.and  by  ilr. 
Macphei-son  in  India.  Mr.  Ccely,  in  the  tenth  volume  <  f 
Transactions  of  the  Provincial  liiedioil  and  Sui-gical  Associ 
gives  a  most  interesting  history  of  tlie  communication  of  the 
disease  to  cattle  from  man  without  inoculation.  "  At  the  villagi; 
of  Oakley,  about  sixteen  miles  frotn  the  town  of  Aylesburj*. 
small-pox  had  been  epidemic  from  June  to  October  1840.  Two 
cottages,  in  which  three  persons  resided  during  their  illness,  were 
situated  on  each  side  of  a  long  narrow  meadow,  comprising* 
scarcely  two  acres  of  pasture  land.  One  of  these  three  patients, 
tliough  thickly  covered  with  pustules  of  smaU-pox,  was  not 
confined  to  her  bed  after  the  full  development  of  the  enqjtiou, 
but  frequently  crossed  the  meadow  to  visit  the  other  patientSt 
a  woman  and  a  child,  the  former  of  whom  was  in  great  danger 
from  the  confluent  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  and  died. 
According  to  custom  she  Wi\3  buried  the  same  evening ;  but  the 
intercourse  between  the  cottages  across  the  meadow  was  still 
continued.  On  the  day  following  the  death,  the  wearing  apparel 
of  the  deceased,  tlie  bed-clothes  and  bedding  of  both  patienta, 
were  exposed  for  purification  on  the  hedges  bounding  the 
meadow,  the  chaft*  of  the  child*8  bed  was  thrown  into  the 
ditch,  and  the  flock  of  the  deceased  woman's  bed  was  strewed 
about  the  grass  over  the  meadow,  where  it  was  exposed  and 
turned  every  night  and  for  several  hours  during  the  day.  This 
purification  of  the  clothes  continued  fmr  eleven  days.  At  that 
time  eight  milch  cows  and  two  young  heifera  were  turned  into 
the  meadow  to  graze.  They  entered  it  ever}"  morning  for  this 
pui'pose,  and  were  driven  from  it  every  afternoon.  'Wlienever 
the  cows  quitted  the  meadow  the  infected  articles  were  again 
exposed  on  the  hedges,  and  the  flock  of  the  bed  was  spread  out 
on  the  grass  and  repeatedly  turned.  These  things  remained  till 
the  morning,  when  the  cows  were  readmitted,  and  the  con- 
taminated articles  were  supposed  to  be  withdrawn.    It  appears, 
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however,  that  the"  removal  of  the  infected  articles  was  not 

always  accomplished  so  punctually  as  had  been  enjoined,  so  that, 

on  one  occasion  at  least,  the  cows  were  seen  in  the  midst  of  them, 

and  licking  up  the  flock  of  the  bed  which  lay  on  the  grass. 

These  cows  were  in  perfect  health  when  first  put  out  to  graze  in 

this  meadow ;  but  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days  five  (out  of  the 

eight)  milch  cows  appeared  to  have  heat  and  tenderness  of  the 

teats.    The  teats  became  swollen,  and  small,  hard  pimples  could 

be  distinctly  felt  upon  them  as  if  imbedded  in  the  skin.    These 

jmnples  daily  increased  in  magnitude  and  tenderness,  and  in  a 

week  or   ten  days  rose  into  blisters — vesicles — passing  into 

brown  or  blacldsh  scabs.    When  the  teats  were  in  this  condition 

and  very  tender,  constitutional  symptoms  of  ill  health  became 

developed.    Sudden  loss  of  milk,  drivelling  of  saliva  from  the 

month,  frequent  inflation  and  retraction  of  the  cheeks,  staring  of 

the  coat,  tucking  up  of  the  flanks,  sticking  up  of  the  back,"  and 

lapid  loss  of  flesh,  were  the  appearances  observed.     By  the 

middle  of  the  third  week  the  pustules  were  mature,  "  and  the 

crusts  and  loose  cuticle  began  to  be  detached."    One  interesting 

&ct  was  brought  out  in  the  course  of  this  outbreak,  namely,  that 

heifers  may  be  afiected  with  variola  as  well  as  milking  cows, 

an  occurrence  which  up  to  this  period   was  supposed  to  be 

impossible.      The  reason  for  this   is  obvious,  heifers  before 

calving,  bulls,  and  oxen  not  being  subjected  to  the  same  chances 

of  accidental  inoculation  as  milking  cows. 

The  interesting  papers  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Ceely,  pub- 
lished in  the  eighth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  and  the  Keports 
of  the  Vaccination  Section  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
contain  many  important  facts  bearing  upon  the  identity  of 
variola  vaccince  and  human  small-pox,  and  are  well  worth  the 
carefid  study  of  every  veterinary  surgeon.  But  whilst  these 
experiments  seem  so  clearly  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  variola 
of  man  with  that  of  the  cow,  those  of  Chauveau  point  to  an 
opposite  conclusion.  He  performed  numerous  inoculations  with 
small-pox  lymph  on  the  cow,  which  induced  papular  pustules, 
having  no  analogy  with  those  of  cow-pox.  The  lymph  from 
those  pustules  implanted  on  man  produced  small-pox  and  not 
cow-pox ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Boston  Medical  Journal  for 
1860  that  during  that  year  Martin  inoculated  some  variolous 
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(Tetro-vaccination).  By  this  process  good  human  lymph 
loses  some  of  its  activity,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Ceely,  the  pheno- 
mena in  man,  after  vaccination  with  this  retransmitted  lymph, 
appears  later,  smaller  vesicles  are  produced,  but  ultimately, 
after  successive  reinoculations  on  man,  it  regains  its  activity. 

The  disease  vulgarly  termed  "grease  "  in  the  horse,  believed 
by  Jenner  to  be  the  origin  of  variola,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
nnall-pox  or  cow-fK)x ;  but  it  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
bone  is  subject  to  a  true  equine  pox,  and  that  it  is  transmissible 
to  the  cow  by  inoculation  and  cohabitation.     It  is  stated  that  the 
equine  pox  occurs  as  an  epizootic  when  small-pox  is  epidemic. 
When  small-pox  was  raging  in  Edinburgh  in  1872, 1  saw  one 
I  of  what  I  considered  genuine  equine  pox.     The  animal  (a 
e)  presented  signs  of  fever,  had  a  slight  cough,  loss  of  appetite, 
with  costive  bowels  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  any  skin  disease 
WIS  observed.    She  was  treated  for  a  common  cold,  with  fever ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned  small  pimples  were  ob- 
aenred  on  various  parts  of  her  body,  more  particularly  about  the 
ihoalders  and  back.    At  first  these  pimples  were  very  numerous, 
amall,  and  pointed ;  the  great  majority  of  them,  however,  withered, 
tud  a  small  scab  fell  ofT,  leaving  the  skin  bare  of  hair.    About  a 
dozen  on  each  side  of  tlie  shoulders  and  upon  the  back  increased 
in  size,  became  vesicular,  and  afterwards  pustular.    These  erup- 
tions had  very  much  of  the  character  of  those  seen  in  cow-pox, 
namely,  pimples  increasing  in  size  from  a  point  to  that  of  a  horse- 
bean,  becoming  vesicles  in  three  or  four  days,  and  then  pustules, 
depressed  in  thejr  centres.     In  about  ten  days,  or  eighteen 
after  the  first  manifestation  of  illness,  dark,  thick,  solid  scabs 
formed  on  the  sites  of  the  pustules.     These  scabs  did  not  all 
fall  off  until  fully  a  month  had  elapsed,  and  tlie  hair  was  not 
completely  restored  in  two  months  afterwards,  when  I  lost  sight 
of  her.     Jenner,  Saccho,  and  others,  have  used  equine  lymph  for 
the  purpose  of  vaccination,  and  human  small-pox  has   been 
transmitted  through  the  horse  to  the  cow,  and  so  to  the  child 
in  the  form  of  cow-pox. 

It  has  not  been  determined  whether  the  small-pox  poison 
originated  in  man,  the  cow,  or  the  horse ;  whether  man  had  the 
disease  communicated  to  him  from  the  lower  animals,  or  whether 
horses  and  cows  had  it  from  man.  The  origin  will  most  probably 
for  ever  remain  a  mystery,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the 
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kDowledge  that,  througli  tlie  keen  penetration  of  Jeiiner, 
disease  directly  comiinmicated  by  vaccination  from  the  lowec., 
to  the  higlier  animal  baa  proved  a  blessing  to  luillious  of 
human  race. 

There  are  many  foraiB  of  eruption  in  the  udder  of  the  i    

which  are  sometimes  confounded  with  those  of  variohi;  but  those 
of  variola  have  certain  chamcterisLica  wliich  distinguish  the 
from  rill  other»  or  so-called  spurious,  forms  o£#the  disease, 
local  symptoms   of  the   true   variola  are  heat,  swelling, 
tenderness  of  the   teats  for  three  or  four  days,  followed 
in^egu lar  pimply  hardness  of  the  skin,  more  particularly  al 
the  base  of  the  teats.    The  pim]^les  may  sometimes  be  felt 
five  days  after  communication ;  they  assume  a  red  hue  whe 
about  the  sisse  of  a  pea,  are  very  painful  and  hard,  gradual! 
increase  in  size,  and  in  other  three  or  four  days  attain  that  of  j 
horse-bean,  assuming  a  circular  form  on  the  udder,  and  an  obloB 
on  the  teats.      They  rise  in  the  centre,  become  more  or 
pointed  (acuminated),  containing  at  first  a  clear,  and  ultimate^ 
a  tnrbid  fluid.     If  the  vesicles  are  broken,  troublesome  sor 
supervene,  the  discharge   from  which   will   communicate 
disease  to  the  milker,  if  he  is  not  already  protected  by  previod 
Tacciuation.     Tlie  vesicles,  if  not  broken,  become  depressed 
their  centres,  and  have  an  indurated  margin,  around  the  circni] 
ference  of  which  the  skin  denotes  active  inflammation  by  a  cir 
of  redness,  acquiring  their  maximum  size  about  the  tenth  da^ 
and  are  then  pustular ;  and  as  the  pustules  dry,  dark  brown  i 
black  solid  scabs  or  crusts  form  upon  the  surfaces.     Some 
these  scabs  may  be  seen  aemi-tletaclicd,  othera  entirely  so»  el 
posing  a  raw  surface,  with  a  slight  central  slough.     Vesicle 
pustules,  and  scabs  may  be  witnessed  on  the  same  teat  at  oh 
and  the  same  time,  indicating  the  foi-mation  of  new  crops  uf 
vesicles  at  difierent  ]>eriods.     Tlie  crusts,  if  left  undisturl 
gradually  become  thicker,  darker,  and  more  compact  untQ  aboq 
the  fourteenth  day,  and  spontaneously  separate  about  the  end  i 
three  weeks^  leaving  shallow^  smooth,  oval,  or  circular  pits  of  a 
pde  rose  colour,  with  some  traces  of  surrounding  induiution. 

The  depression  in  the  pocks  is  accounted  for  in  various  way^ 
r>r,  PetzhoLlt  thinks  it  is  caused  by  the  ducts  of  the  cutaneoti 
glands,  which  are  ruptured  as  the  pustules  fill  with  pus  ar 
matumte,  but  which,  in  the  early  period  of  the  eruption,  bi 
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down  the  cuticle  to  the  cutaneous  glands,  thus  producing  the 
pit  or  umbilicus. 

Dr.  Gustav.  Simon  differs  from  the  above  opinion,  and  says 
that "  variolous  pustules  are  not  always  constituted  alike.    In 
many  cases,  where  a  central  depression  clearly  existed,  the  epi- 
dermis was  entirely  raised  from  the  subjacent  cutis ;  and  only 
at  the  spot  corresponding  with  the  umbilicus  were  both  mem- 
bianes  united  by  a  thin,  whitish  cord,  which,  as  the  microscope 
evidently  showed,  was  a  hair  sac.     The  presence  of  a  hair  sac  is 
not,  however,  essential  to  the  production  of  an  umbilicus,  and  a 
remarkable  peculiarity,  first  noticed  by  Rayer,  characterises  the 
Taifiolous  vesicle  in  those  parts  of  the  body  where  neither  hair 
IMS  nor  sebaceous  follicles  exist.     Eayer  found,  on  removing  the 
epidemiic  cap  of  the  vesicle,  and  wiping  off  the  fluid  collected 
beneath,  that  a  little  elevation  existed  in  the  centre  of  the 
denuded  corium,  whilst  the  circumference  was  visibly  depressed 
below  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  healthy  cutis.     These  eleva- 
tions were  found  by  Dr.  Simon,  who  examined  them  micro- 
scopically, to  consist  of  a  file  of  papiUse  of  normal  or  nearly 
nomial  size  and  condition,  while  the  depressed  margin  is  paved 
with  papillae  bent  down  or  flattened.    The  explanation  is  simple. 
At  the  centre  of  the  vesicle  an  organic  connection  (from  some 
yet  unexplained  cause)  exists  between  the  cutis  and  cuticle,  and 
at  this  point  no  fluid  is  effused;  but  around  this  centre,  exudation 
of  fluid  occurs  without  impediment,  and  tends  to  force  the  cutis 
and  cuticle  asunder." — (^British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Biview,  vol.  iii) 

About  the  ninth  day  of  the  vaccine  disease  a  purely  vesicular 
eruption  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  udder.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  vesicles  contain  a  pellucid  serous  fluid.  On 
the  following  day  the  fluid  becomes  turbid,  the  cuticle  collapses 
or  bursts,  and  a  thin,  brittle,  flimsy  crust  forms,  and  speedily 
falls  off.  Successive  crops  continue  to  form  and  dessicate  for 
three  or  four  weeks. 

It  is  diflScult  to  trace  the  origin  of  an  outbreak  of  variola 
vaccinae  in  a  herd  of  cattle.  Outbreaks  of  it  seem  to  follow 
similar  inexplicable  paths  to  those  which  characterise  other  con- 
tagious diseases.  Gases  spring  up  now  and  then  which  appear  to 
be  solitary,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  a  cause.  At  other  times  it 
seems  to  be  epizootic,  and  prevails  at  several  farms  at  the  same 
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time.  Unlike,  however,  the  other  contagious  diseases  of  homed 
cattle,  and  unlike  variola  ovinae,  it  is  a  disease  which  seldom  or 
never  proves  fatal  in  this  country.  In  some  instances,  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance  is  rather  severe,  tlie  mucous  membranes 
being  particularly  prone  to  participate ;  the  mouth  becomes  sore» 
and  there  is  drivelling  of  saliva. 

In  hot  climates  the  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  abdominal 
pains,  profuse  diarrhoea,  rapid  wasting  of  flesh,  and  sometimes 
death;  but  in  temperate  climes  the  general  symptoms  are 
slight  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  milk,  with  but  little  or 
no  loss  of  appetite. 

The  contagium  of  variola  in  the  cow  is  fixed  and  transmissible 
by  actual  contact  only.  It  has  been  shown  by  Chauveau  that 
the  virus  introduced  into  the  digestive  organs  produces  the 
disease  as  surely  as  when  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  or 
implanted  in  the  skin.  The  same  authority  states  that  the  virus 
is  contained  in  the  corpuscles,  and  not  in  the  serum  or  fluid  of 
the  lymph. 

When  once  the  disease  breaks  out  in  a  dairy,  it  is  afi  to 
spread  to  the  whole  herd,  unless  precautions  be  taken  against  its 
diffusion,  by  segregation  of  all  affected  animals  and  the  employ* 
ment  of  separate  attendants,  particular  care  being  at  all  times 
taken  that  the  milker  of  an  affected  cow  shall  not  touch  a 
healthy  one.  The  milk  should  be  drawn  off  with  the  teat 
syphon,  and,  if  the  mammary  gland  becomes  much  inflamed, 
fomentations  may  be  necessary,  with  other  treatment  recom- 
mended for  "  mammitis "  (see  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Veterinary  Surgery);  but  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  the  disease 
non-interference  is  to  be  strictly  observed 


CHAPTER    XX. 

CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES— continued. 

VARIOLA  OVm^  (SHEEP.POX). 

SfAonjfms. — Claveau    or    Clavd^e  (F.);    Schafpocktn,   Sehaf^ 
foekaueuehe,  and  Scha/Mattem  (G.) 

D^nitum, — ^A  contagioiis  and  infectious   eruptive  disease^ 
analogoiLS  to  small-pox  and  cow-pox ;  runs  a  definite  course,  and 
occurs  but  once,  as  a  rule,  in  the  same  animal.     It  is  divided 
into  two  forms : — 1st.  A  malignant,  virulent,  or  confluent  form ; 
mi  2d,  A  benign  or  discrete  form.    The  malignant  form  never 
produces  vesicles ;  the  sheep  lose  their  eyes ;  their  wool  falls  off, 
the  skin  cracks  in  a  zig-zag  manner,  and  the  nostrils  become 
filled  with  a  foetid  discharge.     In  the  benign  form,  genuine 
vesicles  appear,  which,  after  the  scabs  fall,  leave  pits  in  the 
skin,  on  which  the  wool  never  grows  again.    According  to  Pro- 
fessor Simonds  the  disease  is  not  communicable  to  the  cow  or  to 
children.     Saccho,  however,  states  that  ovinaiian  is  protective 
against  small-pox. 

HISTORY. 

Sheep-pox  is  said  by  Mr.  Fleming  to  have  appeared  as  an 
epizootic  in  England  about  A.D.  1277,  but  that  it  was  well  known 
in  Britain  more  than  two  hundred  years  previous  to  1275,  and 
was  called  the  Hot.  ITie  term  variola  had,  however,  been  made 
use  of  in  569  (Animal  Plagues,  1875).  But  in  more  modem 
times  sheep-pox  was  imknowu  in  this  country  until  1847,  when 
it  broke  out  on  a  farm  at  Datchett,  near  Windsor,  where  it  was 
introduced  by  fifty-six  merino  sheep,  brought  to  this  country  in 
the  ship  **  Trident,"  from  Tonning,  in  Denmark. 

Professor  Simonds,  in  his  treatise  on  Variola  Ovinae,  says  of 
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these  sheep — "  When  disembarked  they  appeared  to  be  in  heal 
and  were  sold  by  the  salesman  to  whom,  with  other  sheep^  the^ 
were  consigned.     We  Imve  not  succeeded  in  tracing  the  au 
quent  distribution  of  each  separate  lot  of  this  car^o,  but  we 
assured  that  many  of  the  animals  continue  welL    It  is,  therefoi 
evident  that  in  tliis  particular  instance  the  malady  was  importe^I 
from  Denmark ;  but  this  unfortunately  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
solitary  casa  of  its  introduction* 

*' Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  'Trident/  \h 

*  Mountaineer '  and  the  *  Princess  Royal '  came  into  port,  each 
vessel  having  on  board  a  number  of  merino  sheep  brought  from 
Hamburg.  ....  Some  of  these  sheep — 507  brought  Uy 
tlie  '  Princess  Koyal  * — were  sold  to  butchers  j  others  to  farmers, 
as  '  stock  sheep/  Tlie  latter  were  bought  in  several  quantities 
on  2Gth  July  by  Mr.  B.  Weall,  of  Woodhall,  Pinner  ;  Mr.  Good- 
child  of  Kingsbur}^;  Mr,  l*ittman  of  the  same  place;  and  Mn 
Choke  of  Balking.  These  purchased  by  the  two  lost-namod 
gentlemen  are  said  to  have  continued  in  health  ever  since,  Mr, 
Goodchild  s  sheep,  however,  showed  s}Tnptoms  of  the  disease 
very  shortly  after  arriving  at  his  fann,  tlieir  illness  being  attri- 
buted to  his  having  had  them  dipped  or  washed,  for  its  true 
nature  was  not   suspected.     That  portion  of  the  cargo  of  the 

*  Princess  Boyal  *  which  was  purchii-sed  by  Air*  Weall  consisted 
of  80  merinos ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  bought  IG6  other  sheep 
of  the  merino  lireed  that  had  arrived  by  the  *  Mountaineer/ 
These  two  lots  were  placed  together,  and  subsequently,  being 
sent  to  Pinner,  were  equally  divided  between  Mr,  Weall  and  his 
brother.  In  each  moiety  llie  disease  showed  itself,  being  first 
observed  among  the  80  sheep  about  ten  days  after  their  pur- 
chase, and  from  them  it  rapidly  extended  to  others.  Out  of 
those  belonging  to  Mr,  B.  Weall,  20  died  in  the  acute  stage  of 
the  malady.  27  more  were  sacrificed,  and  the  residue  was  dis- 
posed of  at  a  low  price/* 

"  We  examined  Mr,  B,  WealVs  flock  on  the  7th  of  September, 
and  fonnd  two  of  t fie  sJn^rp  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  niahidv; 
but  most  of  them  were  recovering/' — ^(Simukds  on  Variola 
Ovince) 

The  outbreak  of  1847  committed  gn^at  ravages  in  IVfiddlesex, 
Surrey,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshirt%  SuHulk,  and  Ilampshii^,  and 
continued  during  1847, 1848, 1849,  and  1850  j  the  losses  from 
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it  were  also  severe  in  1852,  and  more  so  in  1853,  at  which  time 
tlie  practice  of  slaughtering  sheep  in  or  near  London  put  an 
end  to  the  disease  until  1862,  when  it  broke  out  at  Allington, 
in  Wiltshire.  This  outbreak  was  supposed  to  be  of  spontaneous 
origin,  as  it  could  not  be  distinctly  traced  to  foreign  sheep. 
Mr.  Gamgee  visited  the  district  at  the  time,  and  made  many 
obser?ation8,  from  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that "  the 
district  turns  out  to  be  one  not  unfrequently  visited  by  con- 
tagious disorders.  .  .  .  The  district  is  traversed  in  all  directions 
by  driftways,  so  that  drovers  can  pasture  their  sheep  on  the 
downs  for  days,  and  go  from  Bristol  to  London  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  single  toll.  There  are  some  notorious  dealers  who 
have  no  farm  or  down  on  which  to  keep  their  flocks.  They  pick 
up  odd  animals  at  a  low  price  here  and  there,  and  drive  over  the 
downs,  where  they  sleep,  and  move  gently  backwards  and  for- 
WBids  on  the  pretext  of  travelling,  but  in  reality  getting  food 
for  their  flocks.  Many  instances  have  occurred  of  the  spread  of 
eontagious  disorders,  such  as  scab,  the  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
foot-rot^  &C.,  from  these  infected  flocks  passing  over  the  downs 
abng  the  Wans  Dyke."  The  disease  is  not  readily  transmissible 
to  other  animals,  but  it  appears  that  goats,  pigs,  hares,  rabbits, 
and  dogs  are  amenable  to  it 

These  observations  of  Mr.  Gamgee,  along  with  the  fact  that 
sheep-pox  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  never  occur  spontane- 
ously in  this  country,  are  to  my  mind  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  Wiltshire  outbreak. 

The  early  history  of  sheep-pox  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in 
some  parts  of  which  it  is  very  prevalent,  is  very  confused ;  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  was  introduced  into  Western  Europe 
by  diseased  animals  brought  across  the  Bussian  frontier  into 
Poland,  Hungary,  Prussia,  Pomerania,  &c.  Eammazini  states 
that  the  malignant  affection  amongst  cattle  and  sheep  which 
prevailed  in  1514,  1599,  and  1691  was  small-pox.  From  his 
description  it  is  very  probable  that  the  disease  of  1691,  which 
chiefly  attacked  sheep,  was  in  reality  variola  ovinee,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  char^jterised  by  pustules  similar  in  form,  colour, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  went  off.  When  they  had 
died  off  after  the  suppuration,  they  left  a  black  scar,  like  that 
which  remains  after  the  small-pox. 

Professor  Simonds  instituted  various  experiments  which  prove 
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rjc  ^jiTia   — zsB  J  z^cniLciti.  'tJEassDix*  nxit  zifectioiis,  and 
ziiz    ^    Zi:^ja:^r5^    ti:^  ^.rs*  3:nri  j^^-^^hl  ^    uhiztcen  days 

"^  -Lit  -■•is-:3.  c  sztie  7-ictc-  "iiiir  it  atew-pox  is  both 
—  ir'^  -ziL  Tzrei-  -ziiiiz:;  n  m-  rit— L  :ini  ti^scies.  9ecretiona» 
.z^  -*^  t^  -^  z:*.  -Zt-  z-i~   I?    auTr-i  zr  nL  ^Luz^  ^  pboe  in  tlie 

._v2.     llr.     -La-   P-rri-TLdl  :zi  ttzjs-l  i£z  'iiaujw  ihac  he  had 

-^-TzL    -     ...1     't~    rf^^ZrZ.    y— JJIr  -      ^srrftjTr.r-  ^m   STUZptoiDS  of 
•.«=«kr^  —r-ZZ-L:^  "TZZ  "Z:.-**r     I     '.Zr.iA    HZILE.   Iii£  ihere  OOUld  bo 

iv  L.-:  ~  ir  zj^  *z=^  i-z  -  zzr-i^^c-i  zie  iis«r:i:Hi  from  affected 
-t^rrr  r  -^  -r.  ^lia.-o  kZii  _r  -*  ^phtt-  ▼■iH  •iemonstrated 
z—T  ».  -:^.LZz-  1  .i  ^  i-T  -r-  zi*"  z^-Hi  zic  iise&tse  ;U  ihedistance 
:  •  .z-iTirr  I  .  zl1=  zr  zi  i:fr-.Tc-i  siier^.  ITpc-a  this  head 
.  zzz=-zz^  v-::c£?t  j;**  --r—  ilr'ir.  Litl  :al^J"  roint  oat  the 
f.*r!-j-r  :  in"ziz  .  ir..:z~  z.  k  ;ii  zit  stme  r.aiiwiiioh  shortly 
rrrr^  :-?    -r-n  zii'rJ^:    ~-tr  :^  i  iic-rdf^i  :ci»     CbdUTeaa  has 

••Zr^TZ  'ZLJZ  Zlr    -Z'Lr  -S   1  IZZ  i^ri  ZTHr^  ZUP*  ZTSKtlTe*  that  the 

iiiiTTriT  :■  I1Z1Z15  :z  in  -:ZA^  ;i;ia:zr7  zlz^  iizie?  ihe  number 
£  rroj-Jirr.  :z.L  ^  zi'  rr  ii:z.~-j  ziiiz.  ZLiC  :c  ~iccizjL  He  has 
i-7-  'ill  vz  -^..r  -  - .  Zlr  zLizr-r  >*  iil-ixi^i  t-.iz  tny  times  its 
Tri^r  r  -Tir-r  z  jr-  rriiciTi^  Z3*ic  -ri-ziL  :ziu«-':ili:cd  with  great 
;z  i-.r^A-z —  TZ-I4     "Jir  ZLiJTrr  ziiij  ':e  iil'XicC  13«>j  times  before 

Tze  "zrz.-  >zi  --?  .-f  -zilLt-  ttz-z  zrrcecwd  from  the  air,  for 
•  "^r^  i:.z.^j:-:rL  Li  "•frj«L  ":•!':  ::?   i-f^crrT-rii  r  j  ibe  influence  of 

7  'r-ri'-  ir-^'  r  ri.^  fzzl^i:.  i  Tczirtriicr^  of  122T.  finost, 
iz:  :--.z:V.v-z->  "i.'z  l*  :ll:rji»f.  r»frz:az:riai:e  <^  potash,  and 
oz.:::^  i-  vrll  i^t  '.-  - zTTrfi.c: :z.  iz. i  u  :1^  wo;inds  be  sappumt- 


?A7r: :i:-rT  ant  sT\:rr:>:s, 

A5  alrrra^]y  «..UV:/],  *?.^  j-er:  -i  of  iaeuKition  raries  from  about 
the  sevf-uth  Uf  th*:  thirtT^rrith  driV.  .iurinj  which  time  there  are 
no  symifUmiH  obv;n-ar>If;  to  a  n«jn-professional  person.  Like 
all  specific  favai-H,  however,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  aiiirnal  lK;<ly  for  some  time  prior  to  the  outvranl 
ttatioii  of  the  disease.  In  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours 
Iwt  manifeHiution  of  the  disease,  the  temperature  rises  to 


105*,  or  even  as  high  as  107*  or  108"*,  but  in  the  benign  form  it 
diminishes  at  the  commenceDient  of  the  eruption*  In  the 
malignant  it  is  slower  and  later  in  tliminishing,  more  irregular, 
and  increases  when  suppuration  occurs,  becoming  normal  at 
the  period  of  deasieation.  A  cj«*eful  observance  of  the  tempera- 
ture is  of  great  importance,  in  order  that  affected  sheep  may  be 
removed  from  the  flock  before  any  of  tlie  ordinary  signs  of  the 
malady  can  be  detected,  and  before  the  disease  becomes  in/ecliatis, 
By  carefully  watching  and  examining  their  flocks,  some  farniei-s 
have  been  able  to  arrest  the  spread  of  tlie  malady,  and  the  com-sa 
lliey  have  adopted  has  been  that  of  segregating  the  diseased  ones 
when  the  slightest  rash  made  its  appearance  upon  them,  Mr. 
Charles  Fielder  of  Spiirsholt,  near  Winchester,  says — *'  I  em- 
ployed two  men  to  turn  every  sheep  I  had  on  my  farm,  and 
minutely  inspect  every  one  of  them;  and  if  they  saw  the 
slightest  apj>earance  of  any  rash,  or  a  single  pnstide  showed 
iuelf  1  between  the  inside  of  tlie  shoulder  and  the  breast,  where 
the  skin  of  the  sheep  genemlly  looks  white  and  clean,  and 
vhete  it  was  sure  to  sliow  itself  first,  I  had  it  iitimediatchj  taken 
away,  puttiuff  (he  whole  of  the  diseased  to^eifur  in  one  large  Jidd 
m  IM  middle  ofviy  farm,  at  a  didaiicefrom  any  road,  as  a  pro- 
Udum  to  my  ntiyhbours,  I  followed  the  same  course  every 
moniing^  by  having  all  my  sheep  turned  and  closely  inspected, 
not  looking  to  the  trouble  and  expt*nse,  as  I  felt  in  my  own 
mind  that  it  was  the  only  remedy  I  bad  to  stop  the  infection;  as 
1  calculated,  if  I  could  only  find  out  those  sheep  %vhich  had 
taken  the  disease  and  were  breeding  it,  hi'/oix  it  became  infectious 
to  oihers,  I  should  be  able  to  arrest  its  progress.  Fortunately  I 
«a8  right  in  ujy  calculations,  for  they  daily  decreased  in  num- 
hem,  although  they  still  kept  faltering  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
wi>eks  from  the  time  I  began  turning  them  (particularly  in  one 
k  where  the  Spanish  sheep  had  been),  before  it.  as  I  boijerl, 
altogether,  as  1  have  not  found  a  diseased  one  for  some 
time  post" — (From  the  Farmer's  Mayojsine,  vol  xvi„  page  524, 
qWO/Utd  by  Professor  SiMONns*)  If  sepaniting  the  diseased  from 
tlie  healthy  sheep  after  the  first  symptoms  of  the  malady  are 
difioeiiitble  by  an  ordinary  oljserver  has  so  far  been  suthcient  to 

Kmt  ita  spread,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  removal  prior 
tlie  eppeaianee  of  the  rash  will  yet  prove  more  satisfactory. 
Sfrnptims* — ^Tlie  first  appreciable  signs  of  the  disease,  after  the 
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tcnniimtion  of  the  inciiljative  stage,  are  recofniUable  ''by 
existence  of  papuhe  or  nodules  deeply  imbedded  in  the  der 
bavin;^  a  florid  red  aspect.    These  show  a  preference  for  some  ] 
of  the  integument,  and  are  usually  to  be  fii-st  detected  on 
inner  side  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  and  on  the  cheeks  and  lif 
where  the  aninnil  ha*s  a  hairy  and  not  a  woolly  covering,     Otl 
portiong  of  the  body  are  often  simnltaneonsly  attacked,  aa 
l)repuee,  labia,  anns,  and  under  surJ'ace  of  the  tail — pai-ts  whi< 
are  perfectly  nude." — (Simonds.) 

In  some  cjises  there  will  be  a  diffused  redness  of  the  skin,  ii 
patches  of  various  sizes,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  papuhis 
Professor  Simonds  saya  tliat  in  inoculated  cases  this  is  so  well 
marked  that  it  constitutes  a  disease  of  the  skin,  analogous  to 
rodeoia  variolosa  of  the  liuman  subject,  and  establishes  another 
similarity  between  these  maladies. 

Durint;  the  papular  stage  the  skin  has  a  flea-bitten  appearani 
the  eniption  being  at  first  in  the  form  of  small  red  points ;  tbi 
gradually  enlarge,  often  uniting  one  with  another,  Proft 
Simonds  considers  that  three  days  may  be  regarded  as  the  peril 
of  papulation,  and  that  it  is  generjilly  longer  in  confluent  than 
in  the  distinct  form  of  the  disease.  Tlie  disappearance  of  the 
papulated  eruption,  the  disease  afterwards  lying  dormant  in  the 
system  for  three  weeks  and  then  breaking  out,  as  described  by 
Hutrel  d^Arbovab  was  not  witnessed  by  Professor  Simonds, 

Concomitiint  with  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  febrile  symptoi 
are  manilestcd,  the  animal  becomes  dull»  with  blood -shot  eyes, 
tliii'sty  in  all  cases  where  the  eruption  is  extensive,  and  the  papii 
confluent.  Wliere  the  eruption  is  distinct  the  febrile  symptoi 
are  much  milder.  Continental  writers  state  that  the  oiitwj 
signs  of  fever  precede  the  eruption :  the  experience  of  Profo 
Simonds  and  others  in  this  country  does  not  confirm  this,  for  in 
all  cases  seen  by  Professor  Simonds  tlie  eruption  preceded  the 
constitutional  disorder. 

*'  The  red  papulae  gradually  enlarge  in  size,  then  become  el 
vated  and  transparent  in  their  centres.     The  papula  is  now 
vesicle  containing  a  liquid  at  first  transparent  ami  then  tnrhi 
Many  of  the  vesicles  are  very  small,  and  if  punctui*ed  yield  no 
fluid.     The  duration  of  the  vesicular  stage  diifei's  to  some  degrcA?, 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  many  of  the  papulae  disap 
without  vesicles  being  produced    The  ovine  vesicle  is  flat  on 
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^Ivrface;  and  in  Uiis  particular  it  forms  a  contrast  both  with  the 
I'noeine  vesicle  of  the  cow  and  the  variolous  of  man.  The 
I tanifiity  of  the  vesicles,  first  clear,  becomes  milky,  turbid,  less 
llORns,  and  straw  coloured,  and  ultimately  by  drying  hardens 
]  lifto  a  crusty  and  is  cast  off  with  the  epidermis." — (Simonds.) 

Both  Professor  Simonds  and  Mr.  Ceely  are  of  opinion  that  the 

I  torn  pustule  should  not  be  applied  to  the  eruption,  except,  as 

llr.  Simonds  says,  in  the  latter  stages  of  extreme  and  protracted 

cues,  where  pus  is  in  reality  formed,  and  is  succeeded  by  the 

tdfioative  process. 

•The  period  of  desquamation  or  dessication  depends  on  the 
eitent  of  the  original  eruption,  and  also  on  its  being  distinct  or 
eonfluent  It  is  likewise  governed  by  the  amount  of  infiamma- 
tmj  action  which  existed  in  the  dermis,  and  is  always  protracted 
when  suppuration  has  taken  place." — (Simonds.) 

The  vesicles,  scab,  and  crusts  are  liable  to  be  injured  in  various 
Twys,  but  more  particularly  by  the  sheep  scratching  themselves, 
and  this  interferes  materially  with  the  process  of  healing,  and 
eaoses  considerable  irregularity  in  the  duration  of  the  malady. 
•In  natural  cases,  even  when  mild,"  says  Professor  Simonds, 
"and  when  no  cause  retards  their  completion,  a  month,  reckon- 
ing from  the  period  at  which  the  animal  was  first  exposed  to  the 
contagion,  usually  passes  before  it  is  restored  to  health. 

"  The  following  summary  of  the  gradations  of  the  malady  may 
be  accepted  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes : — The 
first  ten  or  eleven  days  are  those  of  incubation;  the  twelfth  and 
tiiirteenth  of  invasion ;  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth. 
of  papulation ;  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  of 
vesieatian;  the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  of 
suppuration;  and  the  twenty-third  to  twenty-eighth  of  dessication 
and  separation  of  the  crusts." — (Simonds  on  Variola  Ovince.) 

The  same  authority  says  that  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
especially  those  which  indicate  the  greatest  danger,  "  are  dejec- 
tion, the  head  being  held  low;  the  infected  animals  separate 
from  their  fellows ;  mostly  lie  down  in  a  corner  of  the  field ;  the 
ears  are  pendent;  the  breathing  quick  and  short;  the  eyelids 
are  swollen,  and  tears  trickle  down  the  face;  the  conjunctiva 
varies  in  shade  from  a  bright  scarlet  to  a  modena  red ;  a  mucus 
discharge  flows  from  the  nostrils,  and  increases  in  viscosity 
as  the  disease  advances,  often  becoming  sanguineous  in  the 
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latter  stages;  yellowish  spots  may  likewise  be  seen  scattered 
here  and  there  on  the  pituitary  meml>rane;  the  piilse  early 
gives  eWdence  of  febrile  excitement;  at  first  it  is  quickened 
and  somewhat  increased  in  force,  numbering  about  ninety- 
five  beats  in  a  minute;  later  on  it  l>ecomes  tremulous  and 
indistinct,  even  over  the  region  of  the  heart;  niminatiun  is 
suspended,  and  all  food  refused ;  but  the  patients  show  a  gre-at 
disposition  to  take  water,  and  also  to  lick  earth,  which,  mingling 
with  the  mucus  of  Ihe  nose,  assists  in  clogging  the  nasal  open- 
ings, and  renders  the  respiration  more  ditlicult  *  The  alvine 
evacuations  are  but  little  changed  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  in 
some,  however,  dianhani  succeeds  to  a  torpid  condition  of  the 
bowels,  and  hastens  the  fatal  termination ;  the  temiierature  of 
the  body  is  unet|ual.  the  feet  and  ears  being  generally  cold, 
while  the  skin  elsew4iex*e  is  hot 

*"  Tliese  symptoms,  more  or  less  modified,  are  present  from  the 
commencement  of  the  eruption,  and  seldom  abate  until  the  jmpular 
stage  gives  place  to  the  vesicular,  when  the  animids  usually 
experience  a  relief.  In  all  natural  cases^  tlie  constitutional 
disturbance  is  great,  and  makes  the  probable  termination  of  the 
attack  doubt  fill »  wliich  is  also  rendered  more  uncertain  when 
the  confluent  fonn  of  variola  prevails;  for  the  tjT>e  of  the 
disease,  as  elsewlicre  stated,  governs  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  amount  of  the  fatality. 

'*  Not  only  is  the  prognosis  unfavourable  in  confluent  variola, 
but  it  is  equally  so  if  the  fever  continues  unabated,  which  is 
certain  to  be  associated  with  an  augmentation  of  the  patient's 
sufferings.  The  breathing  now  becomes  rapid  and  painful ;  the 
inspirations  frequently,  but  more  often  tlie  expinitions,  are 
accompanied  with  a  moan  ;  frothy  saliva  is  discharged  from  the 
mouth ;  the  exhalations  ure  foetid ;  the  wool  separat^^s  from  the 
skin  on  the  ap])liciition  of  the  slight-est  force ;  ulcerations  of 
the  conjunctival  membrane  occasionally  result ;  and  sometimcn 
the  internal  structures  of  the  eye  give  evidence  of  disorganisa- 
tion ;  tl»e  animal  shrinks  from  the  t^»uch  ;  the  pulse  gets  more 
and  more  indistinct ;  great  prostration  of  all  the  vital  powers 
succeeds,  and  death  closes  the  painful  scene.*' 

The  per-cent4ige  of  mortality  arising  from  variola  ovinie  varies 
considerably ;  very  often  half  the  sheep  which  ai'e  attacked  suc- 
cumb to  the  disease,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  nearly  the  whole 
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^  fcek  to  be  swept  away.  Mr.  Gamgee  states  that  in  one  out- 
teeak  *"  the  losses  on  3811  sheep  were  221  before  inoculation 
kad  been  practised,  and  the  loss  since  has  amounted  to  537,  or 
» totel  of  758  cm  3811,  viz.,  very  nearly  20  (19'89)  *  per  cent., 
whaeaa  in  1310  not  inoculated  the  loss  amounted  to  21  sheep, 
m  1-6  per  cent" 

It  18  evident  that  Mr.  Gamgee  intends  the  reader  to  tmder- 
■lud  that  the  small  mortality  in  the  1310  was  due  to  the 
preeaiitioii  of  separating  the  diseased  from  the  healthy  animals 
dmiiig  the  earlier  stage  of  the  malady. 

POST  MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

The  post  mortem  appearances  of  small-pox  are  as  follows : — 
Body  swollen,  and  exhaling  a  foetid  odour ;  the  eyes  and  nose 
doeed  with  dry  discharges ;  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth, 
note,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  larynx,  bronchi,  and  rumen  are  covered 
with  light  copper-coloured  vari  or  nodules,  and  occasionally 
floudl  ulcers  are  seen  on  the  epiglottis  and  other  parts  of  the 
laiyiix.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  various  paits  of  the  body  are 
enlaxged,  and  marked  with  red  spots.  The  subcutaneous  tissues 
are  engorged  with  blood,  and  covered  with  solid  red  nodules, 
whilst  purulent  formations  exist  beneath  the  confluent  papuld^. 
The  areolar  tissue  of  the  face  and  extremities  is  often  filled  with 
effnaion,  and  the  skin  itseK  is  in  some  parts  red,  in  others  of 
a  blackish  hue,  and  the  wool,  if  not  already  detached  during 
life  by  the  animal  scratching  itseK,  easily  comes  o£f. 

PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT. 

The  prevention  of  the  disease  in  this  country  depends  upon 
the  exclusion  of  animals  from  infected  countries.  The  incuba- 
tive stage  being  of  such  a  duration,  affected  animals  may  eaeily 
pass  the  examination  of  the  most  careful  inspector,  no  signs  of 
illness  being  manifested  during  this,  stage. 

If,  however,  variola  should  appear  in  a  flock,  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  it  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Fielder(see  page  201), 
namely,  the  separation  of  all  diseased  sheep  during  the  earliest 

'  In  Mr.  Gamgee*8  book  it  says  very  nearly  10  (19*80)  per  cent ;  the  figure  10 
ii  evidently  »  mirtake. 
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stage  of  the  disease  ;  and  pastui'ea,  roads,  and  other  places  tfi 
quented  by  the  disea.sed  animals  should  be  avoided  until  heal; 
rains  have  destroyed  the  contagium* 

Inoculation  or  ovination  is  recommended  by  veiy  high  atith 
titles.     In  this  country,  however,  the  experiment  has  not  prove 
at  all  satisfactory,     French  veterinarians  speak  highly  of  o\lna-' 
tion:  thus,  at  the  Alfort  Veterinary  School  the  mortality  waa 
only  at  the  rate  of  1  in  400  after  ovination.     Professor  Simonda 
says  our  experiments  are  too  limited  to  suggest  correct  conchisiou 
and  they  have  shown  a  result  so  different,  that,  were  we  to  foil 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  oviuation  on  them  alone,  it  would  nd 
be  in  favour  of  the  practice.     The  deaths  have  been  at  the  ran 
of  20  per  cent     Professor  Gamgee  condemns  ovinatiou  entirel] 
ITndoubtedly  inoculation  serves  to  increase  the   centres  fro| 
which  the  contagium  may  extend  in  every  direction,  whereas  seg 
gation  or  slaughter  at  once  diminishes  the  cause  of  the  propagatic 
of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  centres  from  wdience  it  might  spr 

Variola  ovina',  beioLj  a  disease  that  runs  a  definite  course,  is  na 
beneficially  influenced  by  the  action  of  medicines;  on  the  con 
tmry,  the  forcible  introduction  of  drugs,  or  even  of  gruels,  i 
other  so-called  nouri.shraents,  into  the  animars  stomach  w*hen  it" 
is  incapable  of  digesting  them,  is  calculated  to  do  much  hanjL 
If  the  diarrhoea  be  excessive,  chalk  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
water  which  the  sheep  may  drink ;  or  if  there  be  much  fever, 
but  no  diaiThcea,  chlorate,  or  nitrate  of  iK>tash  may  be  ordered 
in  the  same  vehicle.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  alieep  be 
kept  clean,  have  their  nostrils  sponged  or  syringed  to  prevent 
Buflbcation,  have  clean  beds  to  lie  upon,  be  well  sheltered  ami 
kept  warm,  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and,  if  they  eat  at  all,  be 
supplied  with  easily  digested  food. 

On  the  Continent  variola  occurs  among  goats,  pigs,  dogs,  an 
fowls. 

Mr.  Gamgee  describes  a  form  of  chickcn-yox  m  cattle,  occuf 
ring  on  the  Continent  under  the  term  varicella  houm. — (.^ 
Gamgee'b  Our  Donudic  AninmU  in  Health  aiid  Disease,  p.  25G.) 


TAEIOLA  EQUINiE,  OR  HORSE-POX, 

lao  C4illed  grease,  constitutional  grease,  Soy's  disease,   am 
sore  heels),  is  described  by  Mr.  Fleming  in  his  Saniiar^  Scic 
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•mi  PMce  as  an   eruptive  vesico-pustnlar  malady,  generally 

difiused   in  the    different   parts   of  the   world   inhabited   by 

the  horse.    With  the  exception  of  the  case  mentioned  at  page 

193, 1  have  never  witnessed  anything  approaching  to  variola  in 

Ahorse. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  eruption,  preceded  by  a  very 
tGght,  almost  imperceptible,  degree  of  fever,  may  appear  on  the 
ikm  at  different  parts,  or  over  the  whole  body,  on  the  nasal  and 
hiocal  mucous  membranes,  and  occasionally  on  the  conjunctivae. 
The  nasal  eruption  not  only  involves  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, but  the  nostrils  and  lips,  and  is  apt  to  become  confluent 
(m  the  hps  and  the  inferior  parts  of  the  limbs. 

The  contagium  of  the  variola  is  transmissible  from  horse  to 
hone,  to  the  cow  and  to  mankind,  by  contact  and  inoculation, 
bat  not  by  infection. 

Variola  equinae  appears  to  be  a  very  mild  and  benignant 
disease;  and  as  Mr.  Fleming's  work  contains  a  full  description, 
the  leader  is  referred  to  it,  as  well  as  for  descriptions  of  the  goat- 
pox  (variola  caprince),  porcine  pox  (variola  suiUse),  variola 
caninae,  and  the  variola  of  fowls.  Professor  M'Eachran,  of  the 
Montreal  Veterinary  College,  reports  in  the  Veterinary  Journal, 
August  1877,  an  outbreak  of  equine  variola  in  Montreal  in 
Febniary  and  March  of  that  year. 


CHAPTER    XXL 

CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES— carUinuecL 

RABIES. 

Definition, — A  disease  originating  in  the  canine,  and,  leas 
frequently,  in  the  feline  race.  During  the  progress  of  the 
malady  a  specific  virus  is  developed  in  the  saliva  of  the  affected 
animal,  which,  being  implanted  through  a  wound,  bruise,  or 
thin  epidermis  without  wound  or  abrasion,  conveys  the  disease 
to  other  animals  and  to  man.  After  an  indefinite  period  of 
latency,  it  causes  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  bitten  part,  excite- 
ment, feverishness,  inability  to  swallow  liquids,  a  tendency  to 
bite,  great  prostration,  and  death.  The  poison  is  only  recognised 
by  its  morbid  effects  in  the  animal  economy. 

HISTORY. 

Eabies  {Rabio,  to  rave),  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called,  so  far  as  the  lower  animals  are  concerned,  hydrophobia, 
is  a  disease  which  has  been  known  from  very  early  times. 

Mr.  George  Fleming,  in  his  work  on  Eabies  and  Hydrophobia, 
says — "  Its  great  antiquity  is  undoubted.  Plutarch  asserts  that, 
according  to  Athenodorus,  it  was  first  observed  in  mankind  in 
the  days  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  descendants  of  the  god  of 
medicine,  -^sculapius,  by  his  sons  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  who 
spread  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  as  an  order  of  priests, 
prophets,  and  physicians,  preserving  the  results  of  the  medical 
experience  acquired  in  the  temples  as  a  hereditary  sect.  They 
were  the  earliest  physicians  known  to  us,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  may  have  been  the  first  to  observe  the  madness  of 
dogs  tmnsmitted  to  man."     Dr.  Bardsley,  in  his  Memoir  on 
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Hydrophobia  (Cydopcedia  of  Pructiccd  Medicine,  voL  iL)  says — 
**  We  have  already  said  that  the  disease  was  well  known  to 
Homer,  and  applied  by  him,  with  his  usual  critical  exactness 
of  similitude,  to  the  indiscriminate  havoc  with  which  Hector 
sweeps  through  the  battlefield  of  his  enemies." 

Hippocrates  alludes  to  hydrophobia  in  the  faintest  manner ; 
but  Democritus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Hippocrates, 
accortling  to  Caelius  Aurelianus,  wrote  upon  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.  Aristotle,  in  his  De  Historia  Animalium, 
says  that  the  disease  is  communicable  to  all  animals  but  man. 
Many  other  ancient  and  modern  writers  have  described  the 
fearful  malady:  amongst  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Van 
Swieten,  Sauvages,  Cullen,  Mead,  Bardsley,  Youatt,  &c. 

In  1271  wolves  became  affected  with  rabies  in  Franconia, 
and,  contrary  to  their  usual  habits,  they  spared  the  herds  and 
flodcs  and  attacked  human  beings :  upwards  of  thirty  men  fell 
Tictims  to  these  attacks.  In  1590  canine  madness  prevailed  in 
Spain — (Blaine.)  In  1590  epizootic  rabies  prevailed  amongst 
the  wolves  in  the  province  of  Monthelliard.  The  further  history 
of  rabies  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Fleming's  excellent  treatise, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Like  other  epizootic  and  contagious  diseases,  its  prevalence  is 
liable  to  many  fluctuations,  at  times  prevailing  to  a  great  extent, 
whilst  for  long  periods  the  disease  is  almost  unheard  of.  Puring 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  century  rabies  was  very  pre- 
valent both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
not  only  in  dogs,  but  in  foxes  as  well.  Since  then  there  has 
been  an  abatement  in  the  frequency  of  the  disease ;  but  even 
up  to  the  present,  outbreaks  are  not  very  rare.  In  1869  I 
witnessed  the  disease  in  a  pack  of  hounds  in  the  north :  the 
nature  of  the  disease  was  detected  after  one  man  had  been 
bitten,  and  he  fortunately  resisted  the  action  of  the  poison, 
although  he  took  no  precaution  against  its  effects.  The  disease 
has  again  been  prevalent  in  1876-7-8  in  the  southern  and  lowland 
counties  of  England. 

CAUSES. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  spontaneity  of  the  origin  of 
rabies.  Some  maintain  that  even  in  the  dog  and  allied 
quadrupeds  the  malady  never  originates  except  by  inoculation ; 
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TIN  IjiLst  oLliers  hold  that  it  orip:inates  spontaneously  in  the  d<3 
even  in  this  country.     Mr.  George  Tleming  is  very  positi^ 
that  rabies   is  capable   of   spontaneous  origin,  for,   aft-er  di 
cussing  the   opinions   of  Blaine,   Youatt,   and   Maynell,   wl 
aiEmi  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  wound  from  a  rabid  creature,  aay 
— "'  There  are  few  iiow-a-days  who  are  not  convinced  that 
will  occasionally  appear  in  a  spontaneous  manner,  and  withon 
any  certain  assignable  cause.     No  doubt  the  transmission  of  1 
disease  by  inocTihition  furnishes  by  far  the  largest  number 
cases,  and  many  of  these,  from  tlie  obscure  manner  in  which  th 
inoculation  has  been  effected,  appear  to  be  due  to  other  cm 
than  that  of  a  traumatic  character:  but,  notwithstanding,  tlii 
disease  must  have  a  commencement/* — (Fleming  on  Iktbus  a% 
Ui/dropliobia,)     In  this  \iew  of  the  origin  of  the  malady,  fact 
and  circumstjinces  compel  rae  to  agi-ee  with  Mr.  Fleming;  at  tb 
same  time  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  opinions  of  many  observef 
are  opposed  to  it     Pi^ofessor  Dick  was  of  opinion  that  ml 
always  originated  spontaneously — from  atmosplieric  causes 
species  of  catarrli,  wliich,  by  extension  from  the  nasal  nmcoti 
membrane,  through  the  cribriform  plates  of  the  ethmoid  bon^ 
involved  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  produced  the  phrenxj 
delirium,   and    the   other   train   of   nervous  symptoms   whid 
characterise  the  disease.     He  also  held  the  opinion  that  it  wa 
never  caused  by  inoculation  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  in  fa 
that  it  was  a  non-contagious  disease. —  {Veterinary  Papers  bj 
Professor  Dick.)     This  opinion  of  Professor  Dick  is  still  beheved 
by  a  few%  but  fortunately  very  few.  and  the  sooner  it  is  dispelled 
the  better,  far  nothing  is  inoi-e  calculated  to  do  mischief  than 
tlin  promulgation  of  what  has  been  p>roved  to  be  so  erroneona 
Eabies,  once  generated  in  the  dog  or  cat,  is  transmissible  bj 
inoculation  to  every  warm-blooded  creature. 

Altltough  I  hold  that  it  is  possible  for  rabies  to  appear  in 
dependently  of  contagion^  I  must  admit  that  its  propa{^a(k4 
is  mostly  due  to  this  cause;  but  its   sources  of  spoutaneou 
origin,  how  producLnh  and  when  obtained  by  the  vit^tim, 
circumstances  which,  as  yet,  are   hidden   in  obscurity* 
intiuence  of  climate,  season,  food,  hunger,  thirst,  and  domestica 
tion  do  not  produce  the  disease.     Tlie  evidence  in  support 
the  opinion  respecting  non*gi'atification  of  the  sexual  appetit4 
is  very  vague  and  unsatisfactorj^ ;  it,  however,  points  to  the  con 
elusion  that  sexual  desire  uiigratified,  as  well  as  severe  pain,  maj 
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prove  to  be  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  but  does  "not  prove 
that  it  ever  arises  from  these  in  the  absence  of  predisposing 
influences,  or  rabies  wotdd  be  much  more  commonly  met  witL 

The  idea  that  hot  weather  is  productive  of  rabies  is  also  now 
dispelled.  The  following  report,  arranged  by  Professor  St.  Cyr, 
of  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School,  is  very  instructive,  showing 
that  rabies  is  even  more  prevalent  in  the  tempemte  months 
than  in  those  of  extreme  heat  and  cold : — 


Became  Rabid 

Total 

1805, 

Rabid. 

Suspected. 

In  InflrmMry. 

Admitted. 

Total  Rabid. 

Jaanmrj,. 

12 

2 

0 

14 

12 

Fefaraaiy, 

14 

4 

1 

18 

15 

Much,    .        . 

6 

11 

0 

17 

6 

April,      .        . 

14 

20 

1 

84 

15 

May,       .        . 

12 

14 

1 

26 

13 

Jnne^       .        . 

6 

14 

1 

20 

July.      .      . 

2 

8 

2 

10 

Angurt,  .        . 

7 

8 

2 

10 

September,       . 

1 

8 

0 

4 

October,  . 

S 

1 

0 

4 

Nofember,       . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

December, 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

78 

81 

9 

159 

87 

Sometimes  the  annual  statistics  show  a  predominance  of  cases 
in  the  summer  months.  But  according  to  M.  Bouley's  observa- 
tions there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  seasons  with  regard  to 
the  disease.  An  analysis  by  M.  Bouley,  of  reports  for  the  six 
years  1863-1868  gives — for  the  spring  months,  Marcli,  April, 
and  May,  eighty-nine  cases ;  for  the  summer  months,  June, 
July,  and  August,  seventy-four  caoes ;  for  autumn,  September, 
October,  and  November,  sixty-four  cases;  and  for  the  winter 
months,  December,  January,  and  February,  seventy-five  cases. 

It  was  at  one  time  maintained  that  i-abies  never  became  de 
veloped  in  the  bitch  except  from  contagion,  and  it  is  now 
advocated  that  it  is  far  less  frequent  in  females  than  males. 
Professor  Coleman  stated  in  evidence  in  1830  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  rabies  entering  kennels,  the  mad  dogs  bit  dogs  but  spared 
the  bitches.  This  opinion  of  Coleman  is  still  believed  in,  more 
particularly  by  medical  writers.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  bitclies  are  as  susceptible  to  the  contagion  by  inoculatio 
as  dogs.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  what  occurred  a  few  yea 
ago  to  a  bitch  pack  of  foxhounds  belonging  to  Mr,  Standisll 
South  Shoreham,  Suutliampton.  The  pack  \vas  nearly  exter 
rainated  by  rabies,  through  the  disease  having  been  introdiic 
to  the  kennels  by  a  bound  which  had  strayed  away  for  sever 
days,  and  on  its  return  w^as  discovered  to  have  been  bitten-'* — 
(Vdermarian,  vol  xliv*) 

I  tiiink  the  reason  for  the  supposition  that  fewer  cases  of  rabia 
are  seen  in  bitches  than  in  dogs,  is  to  be  found  in  what  seen 
to  have  escaped  medical  observers,  namely,  that  there  are  fewe 
of  them  in  the  world.  Indeed,  the  same  explanation  can 
given  on  this  point  as  on  wdiat  appeared  so  strange  to  sou 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  cattle  plague^  that  fewer  bulls  iha 
cows  were  attacked  by  that  malady* 


PATHOLOGY  AND  SYMPTOMS, 

Tlirce  circumstances  in  t!ie  pathology  of  rabies  are  wortTiy  ( 
notice,  namely — Fir4,  That  the  period  of  latency  after  inocula 
tion  is  veiy  indefinite,  and  that  it  varies  in  difierent  animala 
Sccoml,  That  inoculation  does  not  always  produce  the  disea 
one- fourth  of  the  inoculated  animals  geneniily  escaping ;  and 
Third,  That  the  disease  is  not  transmissible  to  man,  mammifei 
or  birds,  by  the  usual  media  at  a  later  period  than  twenty-foi 
hours  after  the  death  of  the  mbid  animal,  or  after  the  cadavei 
rigidity  (ri/ior  mortis)  has  comi>letely  invaded  the  body.  The 
virus  of  rabies  is  contained  in  its  most  concentrated  fonu  in  tb 
saliva  of  the  rabid  animal;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  othe 
parts  of  the  diseased  animal  are  free  from  its  presence ;  inde 
direct  experiments  have  determined  that  the  virus  is  present 
the  blood,  flesh,  and  other  parts  of  the  raljid  animal,  Tlie  viri 
of  the  rabid  skunk,  wolf,  and  liyama  appeara  to  be  more  vinile 
and  prompt  than  that  of  the  dog. 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  the  virus  of  rabies  was  in- 
nocuous w^hen  the  bite  was  inflicted  by  any  of  the  hcrbivor 
Ob8er\'ation  on  accidental  cases  had  led  to  this  belief,  and  dii-eo 
experiments  seemed  to  confirm  its  correctness*     Girard,  Vut 
Huzard,  Dupuy,  Lafosse,  and  others  failed  to  transmit  the  disea: 
from  the  herbivora  to  tlie  dog.     Professor  Coleman,  Sir  Astlo 
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Cooper,  and  others  in  this  country  believed  that  the  disease  was 
not  commonicated  except  by  animals  which  "  naturally  em- 
jdojed  their  teeth  as  weapons  of  offence."    Mr.  Fleming  mentions 
several  instances  where  rabies  was  communicated  by  inoculation 
with  yirus  obtained  from  cows,  sheep,  and  even  domestic  fowls, 
iod  aigues  "that  the  facility  with  which  the  disease  can  be 
transmitted  by  different  species  depends,  besides  the  activity  or 
d^^  of  virulency  of  the  infecting  principle,  upon  the  organisa- 
tion, habits,  or  rather  nature  of  the  diseased.    Flesh-eating  or 
carnivorous  animals,  as  is  well  known,  generally  attack  other 
creatmres  with  their  teeth,  which  are  well  adapted  for  wounding 
and  tearing ;  consequently  they  are  the  most  successful  in  in- 
oculating with  the  poLson." 

The  virus  having  been  introduced  into  the  system,  generally 
lies  dormant  for  a  very  indefinite  period  of  time,  the  shortest 
period  in  the  dog  being  about  seven  days,  and  the  longest  155 
days,  but  in  rare  exceptions  even  longer  than  this ;  in  man  from 
three  days  to  nine  months,  and  even  ten  years  in  rare  instances ; 
in  the  horse,  from  fifteen  days  to  three  months,  and  even  fifteen 
months ;  in  the  sheep,  from  fourteen  days  up  to  three  months ; 
and  in  the  pig,  from  a  few  days — eight 'or  nine— to  as  many 
weeks,  or  even  months.  The  wound  inflicted  by  the  rabid 
animal  generally  heals  rapidly.  In  1862  M.  Benault  published 
the  results  of  some  experiments  which  had  been  conducted  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  period  of  incubation  in  the  dog. 
Out  of  131  dogs  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  or  inoculated  with  their 
saliva,  63  remained  well  at  the  end  of  four  months ;  the  disease 
being  developed  in  the  other  68  after  intervals  varying  from 
five  to  120  days.    Thus— 

In  25  dogs  the  disease  set  in  betv/oen  the  5th  and  30th  day. 
In  31     „  „  30th  and  60th  day. 

In    7     „  „  60th  and  90th  day. 

In    5     „  „  90th  and  120th  day. 

Si/mptoms  in  (lie  Dog. — There  are  no  premonitory  signs  in  the 
lower  animals,  at  least  none  that  can  be  detected — such  as  pain 
in  the  seat  of  the  bite,  melancholy  and  irritability,  febrile  dis- 
turbance, and  stiffness  about  the  neck  and  head.  The  dog, 
when  the  period  of  latency  is  passed,  becomes  restless,  dull, 
watchful,  withdraws  from  its  companions,  choosing  solitude, 
shunning  the  light ;  hiding  in  corners,  or  below  chairs  or  other 
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fumtture ;  beiag  fidgety,  lying  doA^ii,  then  jumping  up  again 
an  excited,  unnatural  manner ;  it  has  a  tendencr  to  rove  about, 
and  if  possible  to  escape  from  its  room  or  kennel,  and  wand^ 
about  the  couatr)\    At  first,  the  dog  s  power  of  recognising  x>eop| 
about  it  does  not  seem  lost ;  indeed  there  are  moments  when  til 
usual  faculties  of  the  dog,  its  affection   and  livelinass,  see 
greater  than  usual.    Along  "with  these  symptoms  there  is  a  desu 
to  lick  anytJiing  cold,  to  rest  the  nose  on  a  cold  object,  and  \ 
pick  up  stones,  bits  of  wood,  straw,  &c.     At  this  stage  the  teQ 
dency  to  bite  is  not  observed,  but  as  the  disease  advances  th 
movements  of  the  animal  become  unsteady;  the  eyes  follow 
objects  in  a  peculiar  storing  manner;  sometimes  the  dog  wi 
stare  at  some  imaginary  object,  then  rush  forward,  and  bite 
anything  that  may  chance  to  be  in  his  way,  or  even  at  the  air, 
as  if  he  were  catching  flies;  cushions,  straw,  and  other  objects 
by  which  dogs  are  ordinarily  suiTounded,  are  tossed  ubc^ut;  tha 
animal  scratches  the  ground,  snuttles  tis  if  on  the  scent; 
appetite  is  lost,  but  tlie  thirst  is  considerable,  and  the  act 
drinking  ig  performed  without  mtirJt  diffimiUtf  during  the  earl^ 
stages  of  the  disease*     At  a  later  stage,  however,  swallowing- 
deglutition — is  performed  "witli  dilliculty,  or  is  not  performed  i 
all,  owing  to  the  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  throat;  but  eve 
then  the  ammal  lias  no  dread  of  water,  does  not  shrink  at 
sight  of  fluids,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  plunge  its   muzz 
deeply  into  it,  and  endeavour  to  drink  with  great  a\ddity, 
coat  is  staring,  the  skin  tight  on  the  ribs,  and  the  belly  tucked  u| 
The  dog  occasionally  vomits,  the  ejected  matter  being  tinged  wit 
blood ;  there  is  a  brownish  coating  on  the  tongue ;  the  nose  aa^ 
mouth  are  foul  and  offensive,  and  there  is  generally  a  flow 
sidiva  from  the  moutlu     A  symptom  is  mentioned  in  connectio 
with  the  disease  in  the  human  being,  which  is  of  doubtful  pr 
scnoe  in  the  lower  animals,  namely,  the  formation  during  the" 
early  period  of  the  tUse^se  of  Ujsses  or  eruption  on  each  side  o^ 
the  tongue.     If  any  eruption  docs  occur,  its  presence  is  seklou 
detected. 

The  mad  dog,  or  indeed  a  rabid  animal  of  any  kind,  brougl 
into  the  presence  of  one  of  the  canine  species,  exhibits  grei( 
excitement,  exasperation,  and  hxry,  with  a  desire  to  attack  ar 
destroy  what  seems  the  object  of  its  hatred,     "  The  horse  assault 
it  with  its  teeth  and  hoofs ;  the  bull,  cow,  and  ram  with  the 
horns ;  even  the  timid  sheejj,  when  rabid,  becomes  the  assailant,' 
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— (BouLET.)    The  females  of  the  canine  species  do  not  always 
lose  their  maternal  affection ;  on  the  contrary,  the  young  are 
attended  to  with  great  affection.    In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  after  the  first  manifestation  of  the  above  symptoms,  the 
ckracteristic  signs  become  more  marked ;  the  desire  to  bite  is 
greatly  exaggerated ;   the  pupils  are  dilated ;  the  conjunctivaB 
led  and  injected ;  the  eyes  alternately   widely  opened  with 
faiy,  and  then  closed  in  a  dull  but  fierce  manner.     The  fore- 
liead  becomes    wrinkled,   and  the   looks   of   the  animal  are 
terrifying  and  repulsive;   the  presence  of  a  living  object  ex- 
cites the  rage  of  the  sufferer,  causing  it  to   spring  at  and 
endeavour  to  bite  it     Any  shining  object  will  bring   on  a 
puoxysm  of  rage  and  excitement,  and  water,  if  the  light  shines 
upon  it,  will  do  the  same ;  but  if  placed  in  a  dark  place,  or 
where  light  does  not  shine,  the  dog  will  endeavour  to  drink 
with  avidity.     Intermitting  with  the  excitement  are  periods  of 
great  prostration,  the   exhausted  animal  lying  down  in   the 
quietest  spot  it  can  find,  insensible  to  all  surrounding  objects. 
All  at  once,  however,  it  springs  up,  and  becomes  greatly  agitated ; 
the  excitement,  rage,  and  agitation  being  always  much  greater 
when  the  animal  is  surrounded  by  noises  and  objects;  when 
away  from  these  things,  in  a  quiet  place,  the  fits  of  rage  are 
not  so  great,  indeed  sometimes  scarcely  observed. 

The  bark  of  the  rabid  dog  is  unnatural ;  it  is  husky,  spasmodic, 
and  more  of  the  nature  of  a  howl.  In  some  cases,  the  nervous 
symptoms  are  those  characterising  paralysis  of  the  jaws,  with 
inability  to  close  the  mouth;  the  lower  jaw  is  dropped,  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  and  its  contents  exposed,  the  tongue  dry, 
and  Uie  buccal  membrane  of  a  brownish  hue.  This  is  the  "  dumb 
madness^'  thus  called  because  the  animal  is  unable  to  bark  or 
howL  Eabid  dogs  have  a  strange  tendency  to  eat  filth ;  they 
have  been  known  to  eat  portions  of  dead  dogs,  and  to  swallow 
hair,  coals,  earth,  excreta  of  all  kinds,  and  these  remaining 
in  the  stomach  present  a  chai-acteristic  post  mortem  appearance. 
A  mad  dog,  when  loose,  will  travel  an  immense  distance  in  a  short 
time,  generally  rushing  at  everything  that  comes  in  its  way, 
but  preferring  to  attack  other  creatures  than  man,  and  finally 
endeavouring  to  return  home,  as  if  prompted  by  some  instinct. 
The  pulse  is  said  not  to  be  accelerated,  nor  are  the  respira- 
tory movements  much  increased,  except  during  the  paroxysms ; 
the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  urine  is  high-coloured ;  the 
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giiit  is  unsteady^  the  tail  droops^  the  Lead  is  depressed,  the  no 
pmtruded ;  the  fits  of  rage   become  shorter,  those  of  depr 
lion  loDger;  scent,  sight,  and  hearing  are  much  impaired;  in^ 
Bnsibility  to  pain,  which  is  generally  present  from  the  earlie 
stages,  is  more  and  more  manifest ;  and  finally  paralysis,  partiJ 
cularly  of  the  hind  limb^i,  snpen  enes,  and  if  not  destroyed,  the  dn 
dies,  an  emaciated,  repulsive  oliject,  the  desire  to  bite  remaining 
to  tlie  last.     In  the  dumb  form,  the  ability  to  bite  is  lost,  as  well 
as  the  power  to  hip  iiuids.     The  exposed  and  protruded  tongue  iaJ 
covered  with  a  stringy,  tenacious  saliva-  the  desire  to  diink  isj 
even  more  intense  than  in  the  furious  form,  and  attempts  to  lft| 
and  swallow  become  painful  to  witness.     Squinting  of  one  o^ 
both  eyes  has  been  observed;  there  is  also  abdominal  pains  it 
some  instances,  and  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  nasal  caviriesJ 
larjaix,  and  bronchial  tubes.     There  is  no  tendency  to  harm  and| 
bitC!  surrounding  objects,  and  the  dog  dies  from  coma,  exhaus- 
tion, and  suffocation.     Both  forms  of  the  disease  terminate  it 
death  in  from  four  to  eight  days.     It  is,  however,  reporteil  thatj 
some  chronic  cases  of  rabies  exist  for  an  indeiinite  period. 

With  regard  to  the  dread  of  water — hydropliDbia — wliich  baa^ 
been  looked  upon  by  some  as  the  diagnostic  sympt^im  of  tl»e  I 
disease,  I  may  repeat  that  it  is  absent  in  the  dog.  The  desire  i 
fur  water  is  always  excessive;  there  is  inability  to  swallow 
fluids,  hence  a  dog  will  plung  his  nose  deeply  into  water,  lap  it 
with  avidity,  but  owing  to  the  thirst  being  still  unallayed,he  will] 
li€come  greatly  agitated,  and  is  thus  often  thmwn  into  a  state  of  J 
fury  or  of  involuntary  spasms. 

Causes  and  symptams  in  the  Horse, — Babies  in  the  horse  occur 
from  the  bite  or  contact  of  the  saliva  of  a  dog  or  cat,  generally  froiD 
that  of  the  dog.     The  disease  is  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways 
In  some  cases  it  commences  by  great  apparent  disti^ess,  wit 
sudden  perspirations  over  the  body ;  unruliues9,tlie  horse  stamping 
and  pawing  violently,  finally  becoming  frantic,  and  destroying 
everything  within  its  reach.     In  other  cases,  along  with  resUess^ 
ness,  there  is  manifested  a  desiie  to  bite  the  seat  of  injury.     lal 
one  case  that  came  under  my  notice,  where  the  horse  had  been 
bitten  on  the  breast,  three  months   before  any  symptoms  ol 
x^ibies  were  visible,  the  animal  during  the  paroxysms  continuallyi 
bit  the   cicatrix,  untd   at  last  tLe   whole   eternal  region  wu 
denuded  of  its  skin ;  there  was  also  intolerance  to  light,  greafel 
nervousness,  the  animal  being  easily  startled,  w*ith  fixity  of  tlie' 
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e3res,  staring  at  some  imaginary  object,  the  pupil  being  the  while 
dilated,  and  the  ears  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  as  in  a 
blind  horse,  when  it  hears  some  strange  sounds.  At  one  time, 
daring  the  day  and  night  upon  which  it  was  ill,  it  seemed 
to  present  some  signs  similar  to  those  of  laminitis,  shifting  its 
weight  from  one  foot  to  another,  and  swinging  its  body  back- 
wards. At  the  same  time  we  noticed  convulsive  twitchings  of 
the  superficial  muscles,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  spasm  of  the 
throat,  a  hoarse  cough,  acceleration  of  the  breathing,  a  quickened 
pulse,  and  a  flow  of  saliva  from  the  moutL  After  a  while  it 
became  very  furious,  fought  violently,  destroying  everything 
within  its  reach.  Gradually  signs  of  paralysis  of  the  posterior 
extremities  became  apparent,  and  at  last  it  was  unable  to  rise. 
It  would,  however,  make  violent  efforts  to  do  so,  and  during  a 
rapid  spring  or  jump  one  thigh  was  fractured.  The  efforts  to  rise 
were  not  discontinued  even  after  this  accident,  and  so  violent 
did  it  become,  and  so  strenuous  were  its  efforts  to  get  at  some- 
thing, that  the  other  thigh  was  broken.  It  still  continued  to  sit 
upon  its  haunches,  and  to  fight  with  its  fore  feet,  all  the  while 
tearing  at  its  breast  with  its  teeth.  Seeing  that  both  tibiae 
were  fractured,  the  owner  consented  to  what  had  long  before 
been  urged  upon  him — ^to  have  the  horse  shot. 

In  the  stallion  and  mare  it  is  stated  that  the  sexual  desire  is 
augmented ;  that  the  stallion  has  frequent  erections,  and  neighs 
in  a  harsh  tone,  and  the  mare  stands  with  her  hind  legs  apart, 
showing  signs  of  oestrum. 

The  remissions  and  paroxysms  are  less  apparent  in  the  horse 
than  in  the  dog.  In  the  latter,  the  animal  seems  for  a  time  to  be 
almost  free  from  the  dLsease,  but  in  the  horse  the  absence  of 
anxiety,  restlessness,  and  exhaustion  is  of  much  shorter  duration, 
and  the  fits  of  violence  more  violent  and  prolonged,  so  much  so, 
that  it  soon  becomes  prostrated,  and  dies  in  frightful  convul- 
sions upon  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day. 

Hydrophobia  in  man  is  generally  characterised  by  a  sensation 
of  intense  pain  in  the  seat  of  the  wound,  the  cicatrix  becuuiing 
red  and  irritable,  the  pain  shooting  from  the  extremities  (if  the 
wound  be  situated  upon  them)  to  the  trunk.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  this  sense  of  pain  is  felt  in  some  instances  by 
the  horse,  and  is  manifested  by  the  persistent  efforts  to  bite  the 
seat  of  the  wound,  particularly,  as  in  the  case  described,  if  it 
be  within  reach  of  the  teeth. 
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The  syinptoms  of  rabies  in  the  cow,  slioep,  goat,  &c.,  are  very 
similar  to  tliose  in  the  horse ;  in  all  there  is  **  loss  or  depravity  of 
tlie  appetite,  prostration,  great  restlessness,  increased  excital»ility» 
muscular  tremblings,  a  flow  of  saliva  from  tlie  mouth,  excitiition 
of  the  sexual  desire,  especially  in  the  bull,  difficulty  in  swiillovv- 
ing,  and  raanifesttitions  of  hallucinations  as  well  as  disagreeable 
sensations  iu  the  seat  of  the  wound.'* — (Fleming.)  And  suc^ 
ceeding  to  these  signs,  are  those  of  great  viuleoce,  paralysis  of 
the  bind  extremities,  emaciation,  and  tinally  conui  and  death. 

Medicinal  treatment^  after  rabies  has  established  itself^  is  of 
no  avail. 


PREVENTIVE  TREATMEOT. 

Complete  excision  of  the  bitten  surface,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  infjiction  of  the  injury,  is  the  best  that  can  l>e  adopted, 

If  the  wound  be  superficial,  the  free  application  of  the  caustic 
pot4^.sh  (pafa^'isafnsa)  or  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  snliicieut;  but 
if  deep  or  much  lacerated,  the  parts  are  to  be  carefully  excised 
before  the  caustic  is  applied.  Where  tliis  has  been  done  in  man 
seven  out  of  ten  escape,  whilst  if  no  such  means  are  used  eight 
out  of  ten  die, — (Bollingeil)  It  is  yery  ditiicult  in  the  lower 
animals,  covered  as  they  are  with  hair,  to  know  whether  the 
part  bitten  be  confined  to  any  particular  region  of  the  body,  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  skiu  may  be  searched.  It  is  there- 
fore advisable  to  have  the  bitten  animal  shaved  as  quickly 
as  possible,  in  order  that  all  scratches  be  bmught  into  view, 
and  that  they  may  be  dressed  with  the  caustic.  In  dogs  pre* 
ventive  treatment  should  not  lie  resorted  to,  but  the  bitten 
animal  ought  at  once  to  be  destroyeiL  It  is  very  true  that  all 
dogs  inoculated  with  the  rabies  poison  do  not  become  mad ;  the 
risk  of  their  becoming  so  is,  however,  so  great,  and  the  mischief 
they  might  inflict  is  so  grave  and  important  in  its  nature,  that 
tlie  chance  of  their  doing  such  miscliief  should  never  be  allowed. 

The  reprehensible  practice  of  muzzling  dogs  in  hot  weather  is 
fortunately  dying  away.  Heat  of  weather  does  not  cause  rabies ; 
the  muzzling  of  dogs  might  do  so,  and  even  if  it  did  not  cause 
the  disease  in  question,  it  inflicts  much  misery  upon  the  poiv 
animaK 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Trotn  the  sjnnptoms  observed  during  life,  the  conclusion  catu* 
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nllj  suggests  itself  that  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  the 

Kat  of  organic  lesions.     Indeed,  the  specific  action  of  the  poison 

appears  to  be  exercised,  particularly  in  the  first  instance,  upon 

tfce  medulla  oblongata  and  the  par  vagum,  the  branches  of  which 

9dm  to  lose  their  natural  properties ;  hence  the  difficulty  in 

fiWillowing,  the  depraved  appetite,  alteration  of  the  voice — or 

its  entire  loss  in  the  dumb  form — as  well  as  the  convulsions 

of  the  respiratory  muscles,  are  all  due  to  derangement  of  this 

nenre;  and  as  the  nervous  system  of  the  animal  becomes  more 

and  more  deranged,  complete  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles 

occois,  and  the  animal  dies  from  asphyxia. 

The  principal  past  mortem  appearances  are  cedema  or  con- 
gestion, sometimes  in  patches,  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
paiticalarly  at  the  base  and  plexus  ehoraides,  effusion  into  the 
aiachnoidcAl  space,  cerebral  ventricles,  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
substance,  and  softening  of  the  membranes.  On  the  lower 
mutace  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  the  origin  of  the  seventh, 
e^hth,  and  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  the  membranes  are  generally 
lu^^y  injected,  thickened,  softened,  and  matted  together. 
The  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  the  muscular  system  are 
oongeBted.  The  bladder  is  empty,  and  its  mucous  membrane 
coTered  with  petechise.  The  lungs  are  greatly  engorged  with 
Uood.  The  blood  in  the  vessels  is  but  imperfectly  coagu- 
lated, often  black  and  tarry,  sometimes  bright  and  red,  in 
appearance.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  pharynx,  oeso- 
phagus, stomach,  and  bowels  are  either  greatly  congested,  with 
extravasation  of  blood  on  their  surface,  or  diffusely  inflamed. 
Patches  of  extravasation  are  particularly  met  with  on  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  and  accoimt  for  the  hsemorrhagic  vomiting 
which  is  sometimes  witnessed  during  the  illness.  The  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  generally  of  a  peculiar  nature,  consisting  of  hay, 
straw,  stones — in  fact,  of  a  collection  of  the  most  incongruous 
materials,  which,  owing  to  depraved  appetite,  the  animal  has 
picked  up  during  life.  This  appearance  is  of  great  value,  as  it 
proves  most  conclusively  that  the  dog  has  died  rabid. 

The  tongue  is  often  wounded  by  the  teeth ;  its  papillae  con- 
gested; and  the  salivary  glands  enlarged  and  vascular.  In 
"  dumb  madness  "  the  congestions,  more  particularly  those  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  tracks,  are  developed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  other  form  of  the  disease. 


CHAPTEE   XXII. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES— continued. 

GLANDERS  AND  FARCY  (EQUINA). 

Definition. — ^A  malignant,  contagious,  and  fatal  disease,  due  to 
the  introduction  into  the  animal  economy,  or  of  generation  with- 
in it,  of  an  animal  poison  which  infects  the  whole  system,  and 
shows  its  specific  effects  more  especially  upon  the  Schneideiian 
mucous  membrane,  the  lungs,  and  upon  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  ducts.  Glanders,  and  its  variety  farcy,  originate  spontane- 
ously in  the  horse,  ass,  and  mule,  and  are  capable  of  transmisaion 
to  man,  in  whom  the  virus  seems  to  increase  in  malignancy ; 
sheep,  goats,  dogs,  the  feline  species,  and  even  to  mice  and 
rabbits.  Cattle,  pigs,  and  fowls  resist  the  action  of  the  con- 
tagium,  even  when  inoculated. 

HISTORY. 

Glanders  was  described  by  Aristotle,*  by  Vegetius,'  and  other 
early  writers,  under  the  terms  morbus  himiidus,  cymoira,  capitis 
morbas,  &c. ;  and  its  variety  farcy,  as  morbus  farcimosus,  vermis 
equi,  vermis  volaticus,  farcina  equi,  &c. 

Glanders  is  a  disease  of  temperate  climates,  rare  in  hot  and 
very  cold  countries.  The  contagious  nature  of  glanders  was 
for  a  long  time  a  disputed  point ;  it  is,  however,  now  determined 
beyond  question,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  being  its  capa- 
bility of  originating  spontaneously  or  not ;  some  veterinarians 
maintaining  that  it  originates  by  contagion  only,  whilst  others 
— and   with   whom   I   agree — contend    that   it   is   capable  of 

*  Aristotle,  De  Hist.  Anim.,  lib.  viii.  c.  xxv. 

*  Vegetii  Renati  ArtU  Veterin. ,  lib.  L  c,  viL 
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spontaneous    origin,   and    of  propagation    by   contagion    and 
infection. 

Glanders  may  occur  under  at  least  four  forms,  namely,  acute 
glanders,  chronic  glanders,  acute  farcy,  called  by  some  bud  farcy, 
and  chronic  or  button  farcy. 


CAUSES. 

The  remote  causes  of  glanders,  though  not  yet  clearly  under- 
stood, are  often  found  to  arise  from  many  debilitating  influences, 
such  as  old  age,  bad  food,  over-work,  exhausting  diseases,  and 
general  bad  management;  from  specific  miasmatic  or  animal 
poisons,  such  as  those  generated  in  localities  where  large  num- 
bers of  horses  are  congregated  together,  in  camps,  barracks, 
large  cab  or  other  establishments,  even  where  the  stables  are 
well  ventilated,  lighted,  drained,  and  the  animals  well  attended 
to  in  every  way,  but  more  particularly  where  the  stables  are  ill 
ventilated,  badly  drained,  dark,  and  fouL  Horses,  when  crowded 
on  board  ship,  are  very  liable  to  this  affection,  and  the  Arabs 
in  transporting  their  horses  from  Arabia  to  India  always  choose 
that  part  of  the  year  when  the  passage  is  shortest,  lest  the 
accidents  incident  to  a  long  voyage  might  oblige  the  hatches  to 
be  closed,  and  want  of  ventilation  promote  the  development  of 
glanders.  I  have  also  observed  that  glanders  is  developed  in 
new  stables,  where  the  walls  are  not  thorouglily  dry,  where 
in  fact,  in  common  language,  they  are  said  "to  sweat";  and, 
finally,  glanders  occurs  as  a  sequence  to  exhausting  diseases, 
more  especially  if  the  animal  be  old,  or  of  a  bad  constitution. 
These  causes,  and  a  generally  vitiated  condition  of  the  animal 
system,  may  be  said  to  produce  glanders — (1.)  By  causing  the 
introduction  into  the  blood  of  vitiated  or  decomposing  material 
generated  in  the  external  surroimdings  of  the  animal :  (2.)  By 
inducing  the  formation  of  degenerated  material  wdtliin  tlie  animal 
system :  (3.)  By  preventing  the  excretion  of  the  degraded  con- 
stituents normally  genemted  within  it  by  natural  tissue  changes, 
or  excessively  formed  within  it  by  various  disordered  functions, 
or  introduced  into  it  from  without. 

The  most  common  forerunner  of  glanders,  more  particularly 
of  that  form  of  it  known  as  farcy,  is  tlie  disease  commonly  called 
diabetes  insipidus  or  polyuria.     It  cannot  be  said  that  in  diabetes 
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tliere  is  ajij  obstmction  to  the  excretion  of  degraded  tia 
indeed,  the  reverse  is  the  c^ase,  excretion  of  urine  being  enorraou 
increased.     If  we  look  deeper  into  the  matter  we  shall,  howev 
8ee  that  the  polyuria  is  but  a  result  of  rapid  tissue  changes,  rap 
emaciation  of  the  body  being  a  most  prominent  symptom, ' 
debility  arising  from  degradation  of  tissue,  and  from  the  prescii 
of  the  degraded  material  witliin  the  circulatory  fluid.     So  a| 
rent  is  this  condition,  that  it  has  been  truly  said  that  diabefe  _ 
when  arising  from  no  cognizable  cause,  is  otten  indicative  of  a 
general  breuking-up  of  the  constitution, 

Althoiigh  glanders  and  farcy  are  one  and  the  same  disease^ 
differently  manifested,  farcy  is  more  frequently  developed  sik>H 
taneously  than  glanders.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
bility  of  recovery  from  mild  attacks  of  farcy,  has  led  some  to 
conclude  that  they  are  two  separate  diseases  ]  but  direct  exper 
ment  hns  proved  that  the  virus  is  identical  in  both  fonns  of  tfc 
disease.  The  discharge  from  the  nose  of  a  glandered  horse,  wh^ 
introduced  into  tae  systems  of  other  horses,  may  in  one  produQ 
glanders  and  in  another  farcy,  Mdiilst  the  pus  from  a  farcy  ulc 
may  produce  in  the  inoculated  animal  glanders,  farcy,  or  liat 
and  the  common  termination  of  farcy,  if  a  horse  aifected  by 
be  allowed  to  live  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  is  glanders,  and  of 
glanders,  farcy.  Such  an  anunid  is  described  as  being  **  1 
jilandered  and  fai'cietV 


CONTAGION. 

GlanderSi  and  its  variety  farcy,  spontaneously  developed,  at 
highly  contagious  and  infectious,  and   wlien  once  introduce 
into  a  stable  are  almost  certain  to  spread  amongst  the  hor 
there  located. 

The  specific  poison  has  been  introduced  into  the  system  bod 
by  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.     By  inserting  the  vii 
under  the  skin  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  by  rubbing  the  j 
heel  of  a  horse,  and  by  inoculating  the  mucous  membrane  of  til 
nose,  the  disease  has  been  produced. 

With  regard  to  the  transmission  of  the  conta^um  of  glande 
otherwise  than  by  actual  contact,  opinion  seems  to  be  AivUh 
some  writtTs  maintnining  (and  the  experiments  brought  to  In 
upon  their  conclusions  are  formidable)  that  it  is  impossible  to  con 
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mtmicate  it  in  any  one  of  its  fonns  by  compelling  healthy 
animals  to  inhale  the  expired  air  of  those  suffering  from  the 
disease,  whilst  others  maintain  that  it  is  both  contagious  and 
infectious.  The  first  opinion,  if  acted  upon  in  every  day  prac- 
tice, would,  I  opine,  lead  to  disastrous  results,  and  should  not  be 
entertained ;  for  even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  the  virus  is  con- 
tained in  the  discharges  from  the  ulcers,  numerous  experiments 
have  proved  that  pus  and  other  organised  cells  float  in  the 
atmosphere;  tlie  specific  virus  contained  in  these  cells  may 
thus  be  easily  conveyed  from  one  animal  to  another.  Again,  it 
most  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  instances  glanders  may 
exist  without  any  external  manifestations,  i.e.,  without  discharge 
from  the  nose,  nor  from  farcy  ulcers,  but  even  in  this  form  it  is 
capable  of  propagation. 

Farcied  matter,  made  into  balls,  and  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  a  horse,  has  caused  glanders ;  and  whichever  way  the 
virus  has  been  introduced,  once  absorbed,  it  infects  the  whole 
Uood,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  experiment  of  the  late  Professor 
Coleman,  who  says — "  I  have  produced  the  disease  by  first 
lemoving  the  healthy  blood  from  an  ass  until  the  animal  was 
nearly  exhausted,  and  then  transferring  from  a  glandered  horse 
blood  from  the  carotid  artery  into  the  jugular  vein  of  the  ass. 
The  disease  in  the  ass  was  rapid  and  violent  in  degree ;  and 
from  this  animal,  by  inoculation,  I  produced  both  glanders  and 
farcy."  Professor  Coleman  also  experimented  on  asses  with  virus 
obtained  from  man.  He  directed  two  asses  to  be  inoculated 
with  matter  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  man  labouring  under  the 
malady,  which  resulted  from  a  puncture  received  in  dissecting 
a  glandered  horse,  and  both  asses  died  of  glanders.  These 
ex])eriments  have  been  repeated,  and  similar  results  obtained 
by  Girard,  Hering,  and  Leblanc. 

Period  of  incubation. — like  all  morbid  poisons,  that  of  glan- 
ders has  its  period  of  latency,  which  is,  however,  <>enerally  short. 
In  the  ass,  the  submaxillary  glands  become  swollen  and  tender 
the  second  or  third  day  after  inoculation,  and  a  discharge  from 
the  nostril  occurs  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day.  In  some 
instances  the  incubation  is  much  longer — from  one  to  three  or 
even  six  weeks ;  one  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Procis-verbal  de 
r  Ecolt  de  Lyons  where  the  disease  did  not  appear  till  the  end  of 
the  third  month  after  inoculation.     The  matter  in  this  instance 
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-was  obtained  froni  a  farcy  ulcer,  and  the  disease  appeai^ed  at ' 
precise  point  of  the  inoculating  puncture. 


ACUTE  GLANDERS. 

Sijm}ytmns, — The  disease,  preceded  by  increased  temperaT 
of  the  body,  appears  suddenly,  ushei^ed  in  by  rigors,  son 
times  of  a  most  persistent  character*  In  one  case  which  fe 
under  my  notice  the  rigors  continued  without  intermission  fc 
three  days  and  nights,  at  the  end  of  whicli  time  a  sanguineon 
discharge  issued  from  both  nostrils,  the  Schneiderian  mucoQ 
nienibrane  became  violently  infltimed  and  deeply  n'T 
More  commonly,  however,  the  rigors  are  not  so  persis 
they  are  always  more  or  less  observable;  the  temperature 
sometimes  as  high  a-*  106*  or  even  109^  F.,  the  breathing 
accelemted,  the  pulse  feeble,  rapid,  and  even  dicrotonous.  th 
heart's  action  palpitating  and  accompanied  by  metallic  tinkling 
the  appetite  fails,  the  pituitary  membrane,  at  first  of  a  darS 
copper  colour,  with  patches  of  ecchymosis  of  a  dark  red  hiui 
becomes  purple,  and  the  patches  are  rapidly  converted  into  pi^ 
like,  mgged-edgcd  ulcers,  from  which  issues  a  copious  sauioii 
diachai-ge.  The  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  enlarge,  Othe 
lymphatic  glands  inflame,  enlarge,  suppurate,  burst,  and  expo 
raw,  unhealthy-looking  sores,  from  %vliich  issues  a  more  or  le 
ichoixjus  and  initating  purulent  material.  The  eyes  are  weal 
and  a  discharge  issues  from  them ;  the  nostrils  are  often  swollen^ 
The  breathing  is  hurried,  irregular,  and  impeded  by  the  swelling 
of  the  nostrils,  and  hy  the  glutinous  discharge  drying  aroun 
them  ;  abscesses  speedily  form  along  the  course  of 
lymphatics  of  the  face.  The  urine  is  pale,  watery,  and  increas 
in  quantity. 

Acute  glanders  is  rapidly  fatal,  and  the  post  mortem  exami- 
nation reveals  the  foUowing  lesions : — The  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  nasal  passages  and  facial  sinuses  is  violently  inflame 
and  covei'ed  with  a  numerous  crop  of  pustules  and  ulcers,  froc 
which  a  purulent  or  sanious  tluid  is  freely  discharged.    In  manj 
iiistances,  and  where  the  disease  has  been  vtry  rapid,  the  inllam| 
mation  is  diil'used  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mucous  mt.*i 
brane,  which  then  presents  one  uuifonn  purple  or  puq^tlish-blaci 
hue,  its  structure  being  exceedingly  soft  and  friable  from  degen€ 
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ration,  and  it  is  easily  detached  from  the  bones.  Now  and 
then  it  will  be  found  that  the  nasal  bones,  the  septttm  rum,  the 
turbinated  and  ethmoidal  bones,  are  in  a  state  of  necrosis,  their 
surfaces  bathed  with  a  purulent  discharge,  and  wholly  separated 
from  the  mucous  membrane.  The  intermaxillary  glands  are 
congested  and  surrounded  by  a  yellowish  exudate,  and  the  lym- 
phatic ducts  leading  from  them  are  thickened  and  congested. 

The  lungs  in  almost  every  case  of  glanders,  acute  and  chronic, 
are  more  or  less  inflamed.  Now  and  then  the  inflammation  is 
diffuse,  embracing  perhaps  the  whole  of  one  or  a  part  of  both 
longs,  whilst  in  others  it  is  limited  to  some  of  the  lobes,  and 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  tumours  and  patches 
of  congestion  of  diflerent  sizes,  and  in  varying  stages  of 
developmeiit,  scattered  throughout  the  lung  tissue.  Many  of 
these  inflamed  spots  will  be  found  to  contain  pus ;  hence  they 
have  been  termed  tubercles,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  has, 
from  this  supposition,  been  laid  down  as  tubercular;  and  so 
dose  is  the  relationship  between  tubercle  and  glanders,  that  the 
editor  of  the  Britisli  and  Foreign  Medico-Ghirurgical  Review  says 
— "  It  is  in  glanders  that  Villemin  thinks  he  has  found  the 
closest  marks  of  analogy  with  tubercle,  not  only  in  its  anatomy, 
but  also  in  its  symptoms  and  causation.  He  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  from  the  study  of  glanders  direct  to  the  inoculation  of 
tubercle.  The  characteristic  lesion  of  glanders  is  a  small  tubercle, 
which  is  strewn  either  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal 
passages,  or  in  the  lungs,  or,  more  rarely,  in  the  liver  and  spleen. 
At  first  a  greyish-white,  firm  granulation,  composed  of  cells  and 
nuclei  apparently  developed  by  hyperplasia  of  connective  tissue, 
it  soon  tends  to  soften  centrally  and  form  ulcers  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  cavities  in  the  limgs.  Like  miliary  tubercle,  it  occurs 
isolated  or  in  clusters.  Together  with  this  little  granulation, 
streaks  and  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  as  well  patches  of  cheesy 
infiltration,  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  the  lungs  of  glan- 
dered  horses.  It  is  interesting,  too,  that  the  same  doubts  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  real  nature  of  these  '  infiltrations  * 
in  glanders  as  in  tubercle.  They  are  regarded  by  Villemin  as  one 
form  of  glanders,  just  as  in  man  they  are  one  form  of  tubercle. 
As  to  which  is  the  part  primarily  afiected  in  glanders — the  nasal 
membiane  or  the  lungs — there  is  some  difference  of  opinion ; 
Virchow  maintaining  that  the  deposits  in  the  lungs  are  always 
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se^ondaty  and  by  metastasis  from  the  nasal  membmne ;  PhiUippe 
and  Bonley  being  convinced  by  repeated  post  'mortem  exumina- 
ttons  that  the  primary  lesions  are  always  in  the  viscera,  more 
paHicukrly  the  lungs,  and  that  the  fonnations  in  the  nasal 
membrane  are  invariably  secondary.  If,  say  they,  a  hoi^e  hfis 
tlie  'jetaj^e'  (discharge  from  the  nose)»  it  is  already  thoroughly 
glaiidered.  It  really  matters  very  little  which  part  of  the  body 
is  first  affected.  In  either  case  the  analogy  with  a  tubercular 
outbreak  remains  as  strong  as  can  be.  The  intestinal  ulceration 
of  tul>Grcidosi8^iii  which  we  see  the  counterpart  of  the  nasal 
ulceration  in  glanders — is  more  often  secondary  to  the  pid- 
nionary  disease,  but  occasionally  shows  itself  before  any  evidence 
of  niiacbief  can  be  detected  in  the  lungs.  Again,  glauduL 
enlargement  of  a  severe  and  persistent  kind  constitutes  an 
portant  part  of  glanders,  as  it  does  of  tubercle.  The  mode 
invasion  is  likewise  identical  in  the  t%vo  diseases ;  now  acut 
foudroyant,  destroying  life  in  a  few  days  as  by  an  overwheli 
lilood  poison  ;  now  chronic,  so  as  to  last  for  years.  Further,  ii" 
the  clironie  form,  the  same  recurrence  of  acute  attacks  compli- 
cating and  adding  to  the  chi-onic  mischief  is  observed  in  glanders 
as  in  tuberculosis.  To  read  a  description  of  chronic  glanders  i^, 
mntatL^  viutandiJ^,  to  read  an  neeount  of  chronic  phthisis.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  Dupuy  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
glanders  is  a  tubercular  disease  in  the  horse.  In  speaking  uf 
the  supposed  causes  of  tubercle,  we  purpose  presently  to  follow 
out  still  further  this  remarkable  thread  of  resemblance ;  but  for 
the  present  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  glanders  is  transnjissible 
by  inoculati(Mi,  and  contagious  from  horse  to  horse,  and  thai  it 
is  also  unmistakeably  communicable  from  horse  to  man.  Caa 
we  hesitate  t<i  believe,  says  Villeu)in,  that  the  parallel  between 
tubercle  and  glandei^  must  hear  find  its  coni]jletion  ?  To  con* 
elude,  glanders  and  tubercle  are  so  closely  akin  that  they  mii 
be  looked  upjon  as  nearly  related  species  of  the  same  genus."— "^ 
(Bkaithwmtk's  Retrospect  of  Medicine,  vol.  Iviii.) 

"Whilst  admitting  the  close  resemblance  betw^een  glanders  and 
tuberculosis,  we  must  hesitate  to  admit  their  identity,  for  th€ 
broad  fact  remains  that  inoculation  with  glanders  produc 
glanders,  whilst  inoculation  with  the  caseous  matter  of  supposed 
tulxuTle  is  followed  by  the  development  of  nodules,  which 
rapidly  undergo  a  caseous  change. 
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The  fonn  of  pneumonia  seen  in  glanders  is  very  characteristic, 
the  inflamed  part  resembling  an  infiltration,  with  thrombi  in  the 
blood-yessels — gangrenous,  emphysematous — of  a  greenish-black 
colour,  and  rapidly  decomposing  after  death.  The  line  of  termi- 
nation or  demarcation  between  the  healthy  and  inflamed  limg 
tissue  is  often  abrupt  and  very  distinct  The  tracheal  and 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  more  or  less  highly  inflamed ;  in 
some  instances  covered  with  petechial  spots  or  deeply  ulcerated, 
and  thickly  covered  with  an  unhealthy  discharge,  which  exhales 
a  gangrenous  odour. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  glan- 
ders are  characteristic.  The  glands,  irritated  by  the  specific 
poison,  become  congested  and  enlarged ;  their  cellular  elements 
proliferate  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  are  mixed  with  a  citron- 
coloured  exudate,  which  invades  the  surroimding  connective 
tissua  In  a  few  days  the  glands  become  dense  and  hard  to  the 
touch,  more  or  less  lumpy  on  their  surface,  and  those  in  the 
submaxillary  space  fixed  to  the  jaw  by  the  now  inflamed  and 
indurated  vessels  which  enter  their  deeper  seated  parts. 

CHRONIC  GLANDERS. 

Symptoms. — In  some  instances  the  disease  presents  itself  in 
such  a  mild  form  that  the  general  health  is  scarcely  affected.  There 
will  be  a  discharge  from  one  or  both  nostrils,  generally  from  one 
nostril,  and  that  very  often  the  near  (left)  one.  The  submaxillary 
lymphatic  glands  are  swollen  and  hard;  the  hardness  and 
swelling  are  of  a  remitting  nature,  very  often  varying  in  size  in 
a  short  period.  For  example,  a  horse  may  be  left  at  night  with 
scarcely  any  discoverable  swelling,  and  found  in  the  morning 
with  a  hard  knot  under  the  jaw,  which  is  both  easily  seen  and 
felt.  The  swelling  may  continue  for  several  days,  afterwards 
slowly  disappear,  and  then  reappear  as  rapidly  as  before.  This 
condition  may  exist  before  any  discharge  issues  from  the  nose, 
and  a  horse  so  affected  is  elegantly  said  to  be  "jugged."  If  the 
nostril  of  such  a  horse  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  paler 
in  colour  than  natural,  or  perhaps  tawny,  coppery,  and  sometimes 
of  a  dull  leaden  hue.  The  discharge  of  glanders  presents  a  starchy 
or  glue-like  appearance,  adheres  to  the  nostrils,  where  it  dries 
and  accumulates,  causing  the  nasal  opening  of  the  affected  side 
to  appear  smaller  or  more  contracted  than  in  health. 
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These  appearances,  in  addition  to  a  weak  or  debilitated  cond 
tion  of  the  eye  of  tlie  affected  side,  may  be  all  tlie  syrapton 
present  in  a  case  of  chronic  glanders ;  indeed  in  some  instano 
there  may  be  nothing  but  the  discharge  from  the  nostril  t<j  le 
the  pmctitioner  to  suspect  anything  wrong  with  the  animal,  j 
the  diagnosis  is  consequently  very  difficult,  more  particularly  i 
the  case  ia  a  solitary  one ;  but  where  glandei^s  is  found  to  e3( 
in  a  stud  of  horses,  any  suspicious  symptom  becomea  signific 
I  have  said  nothing  about  the  glanders-ulcer,  because  in 
instances  of  chronic  glanders  the  xilcer  is  undiscoverable;  inde 
in  some  rare  cases  ulcers  are  never  found  either  before  or  af 
death.     For  this  reason  rercivall  limited  the  term  chi^>nic 
tliat  form  in  which  no  ulcers  could  be  detected.     He  says,  hou 
ever,  that  they  are  always  present  in  the  frontal  sinuses. 

Before  describing  the  more  common  form  of  glanders — nameli 
that  iu  wliich  ulceration  is  a  characteristic  sign,  mid  called 
Percivall  "*  subacute  glandei's  '* — I  shall  call  the  reader  s  attent 
to  what  may  be  termed  a  spurious  form  of  glandei*s;  tliat  is  ' 
say,  a  form  of  gkndei-s  where  there  is  neither  discharge  from  tt 
nose,  ulceration  of  the  Schnciderian  membrane,  nor  enlargement 
of  the  submaxillary  glands  ;  but  in  whicli  all  these  may  become 
apparent  if  the  ajainial  live  long  enough.  This  form  may  be 
appnipriately  termed  pidnionwi'y  glaTidei*^^  and  the  sym]»toms  are 
as  follows: — The  animal  is  languid,  unthrifty,  loses  flesh,  sweali 
on  the  slightest  exertion ;  the  visible  mucous  membranes  aro 
pale ;  diarrhoea  is  easily  induced,  and  there  are  occasional  attacks 
of  diabetes.  There  is  a  dry,  dull,  soft  cough ;  the  apj)etite  is 
very  capricious ;  the  hair  is  easily  removed  from  the  mane  and 
tail ;  the  legs  are  sometimes  very  fine,  sometimes  more  or  less 
oedematous.  The  affected  animal  may  remain  in  this  unsatis- 
factory condition  for  seveml  weeks,  or  even  months,  and  may 
die  from  marasmus  and  debility  without  any  other  symptoms 
becoming  apparent,  or  all  tlie  signs  of  glanders  and  farcy  may 
very  rapidly  <levelop  themselves,  and  carry  it  oil'  in  a  few 
days.  If  a  case  of  this  kind  occur  iu  the  liorse  fii-st  attacked  in 
a  stud,  or  if  iu  a  hoi-se  where  no  others  are  kept,  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  uf  the 
malady,  and  the  practitioner  must  be  contented  to  pronounce  it 
•*  chronic  pneumonia,"  tlie  abnormal  sounds  of  that  disease  being 
more  or  less  detectable  by  auscultation.     But  when  it  occurs  ia 
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a  stud  where  glanders  has  existed,  or  where  it  exists,  no  diffi- 
culty need  be  felt  in  pronouncing  as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
disease. 

The  pod  mortem  examination  of  a  horse  which  has  presented 
these  symptoms  prior  to  death  will  reveal  the  lungs  studded 
with  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pigeon's  egg, 
or  even  larger.  Some  of  these  nodules  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
an  oiganized  exudate — ^lymphoma — of  a  pearly  grey  appearance, 
and  rather  hard;  others  will  contain  pus  enclosed  in  sacs — 
vomicae ;  whilst  others  will  be  found  in  a  degenerated  condition, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  rotten  cheese,  the  degraded 
material  consisting  either  of  inspissated  pus  or  a  caseous  meta- 
morphosis of  the  exudate.  Some  of  the  deep-seated  lymphatic 
glands  will  be  found  enlarged,  or  in  a  suppurating  condition, 
and  one  remarkable  pathological  change,  which  I  have  seldom 
tailed  to  observe  either  in  this  or  any  but  the  most  acute  form 
of  glanders,  the  splenic  veins  are  filled  with  thrombi ;  the  larger 
bnuiches  in  particular  being  generally  obliterated  by  hardened 
fibrinous  coagula. 

Glanders,  as  most  commonly  met  with  in  this  country,  pre- 
sents the  following  signs : — The  horse  is  generally  more  or  less 
off  its  feed,  has  a  tendency  to  shiver  on  the  slightest  cold ;  its 
coat  is  rough  and  unhealthy,  "  has  lost  the  bloom  of  health ;" 
it  may  or  may  not  cough ;  the  appetite  is  capricious ;  and 
perspiration  is  induced  by  slight  exertion.  There  is  a  dis- 
charge of  a  starchy  or  gluey  material  from  one  or  both  nostrils ; 
the  discharge  is  often  tinged  with  blood.  In  some  instances 
recurrent  haemorrhage  from  the  nostril  is  a  premonitory  sign 
of  glanders.  The  mucous  membranes  are  pale  and  unhealthy, 
and  that  covering  the  nasal  chamber,  from  which  the  discharge 
issues,  is  studded  over  with  deep,  pit-like  ulcers.  The  ulcers 
are  characteristic,  being  excavated,  as  if  cut  with  a  punch,  but 
after  a  time  they  become  ragged  at  their  edges,  irregular,  enlarged 
in  all  directions,  and  confluent.  The  spaces  between  the  ulcers 
are  covered  with  hard  yellowish  pimples,  which  soon  ulcerate. 
The  eye  of  the  affected  side  is  weak,  and  looks  smaller  than  its 
fellow,  and  an  unhealthy  discharge  often  issues  from  it  over  the 
face.  The  submaxillary  lymphatics  of  the  same  side  enlarge 
and  form  a  tumour — sometimes  single,  sometimes  lobulated — 
which  is  more  or  less  firmly  adherent  to  the  suiTounding  tissues. 
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This    tomour    seldom    suppurates  ;   occasionally,    however, 
have  seen  it  developed    into   an   abscess,  which,  after  havit 
discharged  a  little  unhealthy  pus,  has  healed  slowly,  the  tumour, 
liowever,  continuing  us  large,  or  even  larger  than  before 
suppuration. 

If  the  animal  is  allowed  to  live,  these  symptoms  remit,  and 
some  of  the  ulcers  may  cicatrise,  but  they  finally  increase 
intensity,  and  upon  the  application  of  any  slight  cause  of 
oitier  become  rapidly  developed  into  those  of  acute  glander 
If  the  horse  is  well  taken  care  of,  it  may  do  modemte  work  fa 
a  long  time  whilst  aflected  with  chronic  glanders.  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  symptoms  of  farcy  appear ;  it  then  becomes 
loathsome  object,  and  if  not  de43tr(»yed,  acute  glanders  sets 
and  caiTies  it  off  in  a  very  short  time.* 

Chronic  glanders  is  more   frequently  seen   than   the   acut 
form  in  the  horse,  but  in  the  ass  und  mule  the  latter  is 
frequently  met  with. 

In  acute  glanders  the  period  of  incubation  is  very  short — t 
tliree  to  seven  days ;  whil»t  in  the  chronic  form  the  period : 
very  ujicertaia,  extending  from  a  few  days  to  several  months. 


ACirrE  FAECY. 

Tliis  form  of  the  disease  occurs  either  as  the  result  of  direc 
inoculation  with  the  discharge  of  glanders  or  farcy;  from  in- 
fcction  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  air;  as  a  sequel  to  som^H 
exhausting  disease,  particularly  diabetes ;  from  old  age  and  othei^^ 
debilitating  influences. 

Sj/mptams, — The  primar}^  signs  are  those  of  fever,  elevation 
the  animal  heat  to  li^G""  or  even  to  11)8"*  F.>  rigors,  loss  of  appetit 
and  swelling  of  the  extremities. 

The  swellings  of  acute  farcy,  commonly  confined  to  the  ex^ 
tremities,  manifest  themselves  by  engorgement  of  a  whole  linil 
resembling  the  swellings  of  acute  lymphangitis  or  o&dema,  but 
presenting  an  uneven  surface,  increasing  and  decreasing  sudden h'lj 
and  attended  with  pain  and  lameness.  When  the  engorgementj 
of  the  areolar  tissue  diminishes,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  find 
vessels  will  then  be  detected,  forming  buds  and  curds.     Th0 

^  For  the  differcntiAl  symptomB  of  gbuiden  And  other  diseMefi  M^OCMnpuifed  Uji 
•i^iJ  diaebarge,  see  Princijdtt  and  Pructm  of  Viterihtirif  Sttrffcrif,  page  i9% 
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swellings,  which  are  due  to  inflammation  of  the  ducts  and  valves, 
point  and  burst,  giving  exit  to  a  thin,  purulent,  yellowish 
material,  which  generally  soon  dries,  and  forms  a  yellow  crust 
on  the  suriace  of  the  ulcer.  These  buds  are  generally  found 
in  groups,  and  away  from  the  articulations. 

In  some  instances  farcy  manifests  itself  by,  first,  the  formation 
ci  a  single  painful  swelling,  which  runs  on  to  suppuration,  on 
the  flexor  tendons  of  a  limb,  below  the  hock  or  knee,  and  from 
which  enlarged  Ijrmphatic  vessels  may  after  a  time  be  traced. 
Other  swellings  form  on  various  parts  of  the  affected  limb,  with 
intervening  enlarged  lymphatic  vessels,  which  ultimately  burst 
and  present  ragged-edged,  confluent,  unhealthy-looking  sores 
that  discharge  copiously. 

In  other  instances,  farcy  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  rheuma- 
tism in  some  part  of  the  body.  Sometimes  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  become  acutely  painful,  and  very  often,  but  not  always, 
swollen.  The  pain  and  swelling  may  disappear  as  suddenly  as 
they  came,  and  appear  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  and  this 
may  occur  repeatedly  before  any  diagnostic  signs  of  farcy  mani- 
fest themselves ;  or  the  seat  of  pain  may  be  the  muscles  of  tho 
diest,  simulating  pleurodynia  or  pleurisy,  the  animal  groaning  if 
made  to  move  sharply  or  suddenly,  and  with  a  catch  in  his 
breathing  diagnostic  of  thoracic  pain.  Again,  one  limb  may 
suddenly  become  swollen  and  painful,  causing  much  lameness. 
The  tumefaction,  heat,  and  lameness  may  recede,  and  attack  the 
other  limb ;  and  such  attacks  may  appear  repeatedly  and  for 
several  months,  the  animal's  general  health  during  the  remissions 
being  scarcely  affected;  but  at  length  the  disease  assumes  a 
more  marked  character,  and  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  farcy 
appear,  or  glanders  results,  unpreceded  by  any  true  signs  of  farcy. 
In  other  instances,  extreme  lameness  may  appear  in  a  limb 
without  any  traceable  cause,  and  continue  for  days,  or  even 
weeks,  without  inducing  any  observable  local  change ;  generally, 
however,  farcinous  engorgement  succeeds,  and  relieves  excessive 
pain,  and  as  a  rule  extreme  pain  is  not  of  long  duration.  But  it 
may  be  safely  stated  that  equina  is  manifested  in  such  a  variety 
of  ways  as  sometimes  to  mislead  the  most  experienced. 
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CIinONIC  FABCY. 


In  clii-onic  farcy  the  local  symptoms  generally  precede 
appjii^ent  febrile  distiirbanee ;  but  if  the  thennometer  be  ein 
ployed  for  the  examiDatioo  of  all  horses  iu  a  stud  where  glander 
exists,  some  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  may 
apparent  in  the  infected  prior  to  the  development  of  any  local 
symptoms. 

These  local  symptoms  consist  of  circumscribed  inflamma 
swellings,  running  in  the   direction  of  the  principal  veaseL 
which  suppumte  and  hurst,  w^itliout  much  accompanying  engor 
ment  of  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue. 

The  circumscribed  elevations  or  buds  are  connected  togethe 
by  corded  lymphatic  vessels,  and  wherever  a  valve  is  situat 
in  a  lymphatic  duct,  there  a  swelling  will  usually  appear,  and 
a  bud  will  form.  The  buds  are  ranged  in  groups  about  the  inner 
and  outer  aspects  of  the  thi*^h,  fore  arm,  t!ank,  neck,  and  head,'' 
From  the  circumstance  that  the  enlarged  cords  and  buds  run  in 
tlie  same  direction  as  the  veins,  the  old  farriers  concluded 
farcy  was  a  disease  of  the  veins;  dissections,  however,  soon 
expelled  this  delusion,  and  the  reason  wiiy  the  disease  accom- 
panics  the  vessels  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  lymph 
and  blood-vessels  nm  in  company. 

In  some  instances  farcy  is  found  confined  to  the  cervical  lym- 
|»hatics.  An  examination  of  tlie  neck  along  the  course  of  the 
jiigulai'  vein  will  enable  the  veterinarian  to  detect  the  l^Tnphatic^ 
duct  swollen,  hard,  and  presenting  irregular  knots  along  its 
course.  Suppuration  seldom  occurs,  but  the  animal  sooner 
later  presents  signs  of  glanders  or  of  farcy  in  some  other  part  o| 
tiie  body. 

Chronic  farcy  diflers  from  the  aciite  only  in  intensity  antl 
duration,  and  is  the  only  form  of  equina  wliich  is  at  all  amen* 
able  to  treatment. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  provides,  however,  fori 
the  destruction  of  glandere<l  and  farcied  hoi'ses.     I  tliink  an  ex-T 
ception  might  be  made  with  regard  to  the  mUder  fonns  of 
chronic  farcy,  provided  always  that  the  animal  be  isolated  and 
properly  attended  to,  medically  and  otherwise.     I  entirely  dia- 
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approve  of  the  practice  of  working  animals  whilst  affected  with 
this  malady,  and  would  recommend  the  strictest  surveillance  hy 
properly  qualified  inspectors. 

The  treatment  of  farcy  is  loth  local  and  general.  The  swellings 
may  very  often  be  dissipated  by  the  application  of  blisters,  the 
ointment  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  being  particularly  effective, 
and  the  ulcers  stimulated  to  healthy  action  by  caustics,  or  the 
actual  cautery.  Some  practitioners  prefer  the  actual  cautery  to 
all  other  remedies.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  stick  nitrate 
of  silver  freely  applied  is  more  successful  The  parts  around  the 
suppurating  sores  ^re  to  be  kept  very  clean,  and  both  sores 
and  surrounding  skin  frequently  washed  with  antiseptic  re- 
medies, such  as  dilute  carbqlic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime. 

The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  support 
of  the  system  by  good  food — oats,  beans,  &c. — ^and  by  tonic 
remedies,  particularly  the  preparations  of  iron  and  copper; 
aisenious  acid,  combined  with  cantharides,  chlorate  of  potash, 
nux  vomica,  quinine,  gentian,  &c.  A  very  favourite  remedy,  and 
one  that  answers  uncommonly  well,  is  the  diniodide  of  copper, 
combined  with  a  vegetable  tonic,  the  diniodide  being  given  in 
doses  varying  from  two  to  three  drachms.  Another  most  excellent 
tonic  is  the  arsenite  of  strychnia ;  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  a  modified  form  of  it,  namely,  five  grain  doses  of 
arsenious  acid,  with  one  drachm  of  nux  vomica,  for  several  days. 
I  have  no  experience  of  the  bichromate  of  potash,  recommended 
by  Mr.  Moore  of  London. 


THE  ANTISEPTIC  PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT  OF  EQUINA. 

When  glanders  appears  in  a  stable  of  horses,  in  addition  to  tlie 
removal  of  all  affected  animals,  it  is  most  essential  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  ventilation,  drainage,  food  and  water,  and  to  the 
cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  stables,  fittings,  harness,  and 
other  appurtenances,  the  removal  of  contaminated  wood-work, 
the  painting  of  all  fixtures,  lime-washing,  or  even  scraping  and 
then  lime- washing — the  wash  to  contain  a  pint  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  to  every  bucketful — and  to  the  prevention  of  overcrowding, 
exhaustive  work,  and  all  debilitating  influences.     It  has  been 
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found  serviceable  to  adDiinister  for  several  weeks  to  all  horses  il 
the  same  stud,  with  every  meal,  two  ounces  of  the  hyposulphit 
^f  soiUi,  or  two  dmcliiiis  of  the  chlorate  of  potash.     America 

actitioners  laud  the  hyposulphite  in  farcy,  and  say  that  tlid 
fioies  require  no  treatment  except  cleanliness.  This  method  is 
well  woiihy  of  an  extended  trial  in  this  country. 


BTOMATITIS  PUSTULOSA  CONTAGIOSA  OF  THE  HOKSE- 

The    VdcrinaTy  Journal    for   November    1878    contains  ; 
report  on  tliis  disease  hy  Professors  Eggeling  and  Ellenl)erp»e 
of  the  Berlin  Veterinar)"  College,  translated  from  the  Archil 
Jiir  Wviscn.^hnfilichc  und  rraclUht  ThicrhtilJcunde  by  G,  A- 
I  am  indchted  to  Mr.  l^leming  for  the  woodcuts  illustratinj 
the  eruptions  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

They  state  that  tin  ring  the  summer  of  1876  several  cases  ol 
a  contagions  disease  appeared  in  and  outside  the  clinic  of  th€ 
i^erlin  Veterinary  College,  presenting  phenomena  similar  to  thos 
of  variola,  and   chiefly  afiectiog   the   niucuus   membrane   and 
external  integument. 

Some  cases   outside   the    clinic   had   been   declared   by  tli€ 
inspecting  veterinary  sui^geons  to  be  suffer iug,  or  suspected 
sutlering,  from  glandei^s. 

Most  of  tlie  patients  were  from  four  to  five  years  old,  in  good 
condition,  and  showing  but  slight  indications  of  general  illness ; 
1  laving  on  the  whole  a  lively  appearance,  and  smooth  and  glossy ^B 
ccjats,  and  eating  bran  mashes  with  good  appetites;  but  whiUfe-^^ 
eating  liay,  large  quantities  of  saliva  flowed  from  the  angles  of 
the  mouth. 

Some  of  the  horses  stood  with  depressed  and  stretched-out 
heads ;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  was  warmer  than  natur 
altliough  the  ears  and  extremities  were  cold.     The  pulse  was  GOj 
per  minute,  and   f nU ;   the  respirations  normal.      Even  thosi 
showing  the  worst  symptoms  ate  their  food  eagerly,  but  evinc 
jmin   during    prehension,   masticated    slowly,   swallowed   withi 
dillietdty,  and  saliva   was   secreted  in  abundance,  and  a  fine 
thlorophyl-green  discharge  flowed  from  the  nasal  cavities ;  when 
water  was  taken  large  quantities  of  it  was  returned  through  the^ 
nose.     The  Schneiderian  membrane  was  of  a  red  rose  colour ; 


\e  siiLmaxillary  glauds  were  enlarged  to  aTiout 
a  lien's  egg — hard  and  knotty ^but  imattaclted  to  tUe  sub- 
tnaxillary  bone  or  integument. 
TTm'  iiral  mucous  membi-ane  be- 
■  AUiL^  intensely  hot,  red,  and 
covered  by  a  tenacious  secretion. 
On  passing  the  hand  over  it, 
stoall  firm  nodules,  varying  in 
sixe  Irom  a  millet  to  a  lentil 
1  could  be  felt  Tliese  no- 
-  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
ber and  size,  extending  to  the 
cheeks,  tip  of  tonniie,  fra-mim 
liHtpi^r,  inferior  surface  of  tongue 
and  tipper  lip.  and  in  one  or  two 
days  later  their  summits  pre- 
sented a  white  appearance,  or  the 
epithelium  Wiis  removed,  and 
a  small  ulcerated  surface  was 
apparent^  and  in  four  or  five 
days  the  ulcerations  were  numer- 
cia%  tlie  dental  surface  (see  Fig. 

7)  of  the  lips,  the   tip   of   the  tongue  (see  Fig.  8),  fraenuni, 
and  inferior  surface  of  it,  being  specially  att'eeted. 

About  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  the  ulcem-  j^^ 

Ions    began    to  heal      Four    horses    con- 
emned  as  glandered,  presented,  in  addition 
the  above  phenomena,  ulceration  of  the 
eternal  integument,  namely,  on  the  upper 
cheeks,  and  anterior  extremities.     The 
Icerations  of  the  skin  in  two  of  t!iese  cases 
were  more  numerous  tlian  in  others  observed 
gfore  or  since,  and  the  prescapular  glands 

swollen  in  one  case. 
In  one  case  the  nodulas  appeared  between  the  external  nares 
Sclmeiderian   membrane ;   in  another,  on  the  skin  of  the 
treost  and  fore  extremities;   in  fact,  on  those  parts  ou  whicli 
aliva  ig  most  likely  to  be  thrown,  several  nodules  about  the 
of  a  pea,  and  two  ulcers  about  the  size  of  a  fourpenny  piece 


Fio.  7.— Dloeration  of  dental  snr- 
f  ai3«  of  lips. 


Fio.  8.— tnoerntion 
of  tip  of  tongue. 
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were  seen.    On  no  other  parts  of  the  body  could  nodules 
ulcers  be  found. 


o 


Oia<3 


FlG»  ©.—Ulceration  of  »ktii  of  Up*  and  cheeki. 

Tlie  disease  ntns  a  rnpiil  course,  the  small  nodules  on  the 
mucous  ineuibraTios  soon  lM?€oruin^  prominent,  presenting 
snioutb,  round,  and  sharply  lieiined  surface,  with  a  yellowish^ 
white  summit,  or  tlic  epithelium  becomes  removed,  and  they  i 
transformed  into  round  or  slightly  angular  ulcers,  varying 
siJie  from  a  foui^ienny  piece  to  a  shilling^ — they,  in  tlieir  tur 
becoming  encrusted,  somewhat  resembling  pus  scabs.  Mic 
scopirally  examined,  tliey  were  seen  to  consist  of  pus  corpuscle 
and  epithtdial  cells,  with  red  blood  cor]»uscles.  Fungi  nnd 
micrococci  were  also  present.  Tlie  ulcers  on  the  legs  wei 
generally  larger  than  those  on  the  mucosa, 

Tlie  healing  process  commenced  in  the  nlcers  about  the  sixti 
or  eighth  days,  and  all  the  cases  under  treatment  resulted 
the  animals  getting  quite  clear  of  the  disease  in  from  tweh 
to  fourteen  days. 

Experiments  as  to  the  transmissibility  of  the  disease  by  h 
oculation  and  infection  were  made  on  sixteen  horses,  tw 
cattle,  four  sheep,  one  goat,  three  swine,  two  dogs,  one  rabbil 
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and  five  men,  with  varying  results.    Four  men  and  a  number  of 

horses  took  the  disease  by  natural  contagion,  independently  of 

experimental  inoculation. 
Below  are  given  a  few  extracts  from  the  diary  kept  during 

the  course  of  the  experiments. 

22d  May, — A  seven  months'  old  foal  was  successfully  inocu- 
lated on  the  dental  surface  of  the  lip,  the  left  ear,  and  the  internal 
surface  of  the  left  fore  leg ;  the  resulting  eruption  was  extensive 
and  confluent,  and  the  disease  protracted,  not  having  completely 
ceased  until  the  twenty-first  day. 

ZOth  May. — ^A  healthy  foal  was  placed  with  the  above  one, 
and  another  was  inoculated  on  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane. 
The  inoculated  one  gave  a  negative  result,  but  in  the  healthy 
foal  the  result  was  positive,  the  disease  running  its  course,  and 
terminating  in  eleven  days. 

Zlst  May, — ^Another  horse  was  placed  with  the  lost-mentioned 
foaL  On  the  2d  of  June  nodules  were  formed,  the  disease 
terminating  on  the  12th.  Others  were  inoculated  with  similar 
results,  and  the  four  foals  which  passed  through  all  the  stages 
of  the  disease  before  were  again  inoculated,  but  did  not  become 
infected  a  second  time.  One  showed  three  small  nodules,  which 
disappeared  without  ulcerating  in  a  few  days. 

24dh  May, — A  calf  was  inoculated  on  the  vulva.  No  symp- 
toms appeared,  and  it  was  again  inoculated  on  the  30tb,  after 
which  the  disease  fully  established  itself,  terminating  in  eight 
daya     Others  were  inoculated  with  similar  results. 

23rf  May, — Sheep  were  inoculated  with  negative  results.  In 
pigs  the  result  was  also  negative.  In  dogs,  nodules  appeared, 
but  no  ulceration.     Eabbits  were  not  affected. 

29th  May, — Mr.  Hausel  (student)  inoculated  himself  There 
was  redness  and  unpleasant  itching  and  swelling  of  the  part,  the 
formation  of  a  pustule,  over  which  a  yellow-brownish  crust  formed, 
which  fell  off  in  fourteen  days,  leaving  a  deep  cicatrix. 

Other  four  gentlemen  inoculated  themselves  without  infection. 

A  groom  was  infected,  the  disease  running  the  course  above 
described,  he  becoming  quite  convalescent  in  twelve  days. 

In  contrasting  this  disease  with  that  of  glanders,  the  authors 
say — In  a  superficial  examination  the  malady  might  be  easily 
mistaken  for  that  of  glanders.  In  favour  of  this  diagnosis  we 
liad  its  contagious  character,  the  feebleness  of  the  discharge 
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from  the  nostrils,  the  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  and  pre- 
scapnlar  glands,  accompanied  with  the  formation  of  ulcers  in 
the  external  integument  and  Schneiderian  membrane  (the  last 
in  one  instance  only).  Close  examination  and  observation, 
however,  brought  to  light  important  differences  between  this 
disease  and  glanders.  The  most  striking  deviation  was  the 
appearance  of  the  ulcer  itself,  which  presented  quite  a  different 
character  to  that  of  glanders.  In  these  instances  the  ulcers 
were  round,  with  sharply  defined  borders,  varying  in  size  from 
a  fourpenny  piece  to  a  shilling,  the  edges  neither  being  serrated 
nor  swollen  as  they  are  in  glanders.  The  ulcerations  were 
isolated,  and  independent  of  the  course  of  the  lymphatics.  For 
instance,  those  on  the  lips  and  cheeks  were  irregularly  distri- 
buted, and  covered  with  a  brownish  white  scab  projecting 
somewhat  above  the  surrounding  skin.  When  this  was  removed 
a  white  granular  ulcerated  surface  presented  itself.  The  ulcers 
were  generally  superficial,  and  rarely  attained  any  depth,  hardly 
ever  reaching  the  subcutis.  After  the  sixth  day  they  readily 
healed. 

The  disease  lasted  in  individual  cases  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
days,  and  ran  through  a  whole  stable  in  about  three  weeks. 

The  disease  in  question  differs  then  from  glanders,  more 
particularly  in  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  ulcers ;  also 
in  the  absence  of  lymphatic  inflammation ;  in  the  quickness  with 
which  the  ulcers  healed;  in  the  non-appearance  of  ulcers  in 
the  Schneiderian  membrane ;  further,  in  the  rapid  course  of  the 
disease,  its  short  incubative  period,  and  the  quickness  with 
which  it  spread  from  one  animal  to  another. 

The  virus  seems  to  lose  its  virulence  after  passing  through 
the  system  of  several  animals.  From  the  scarcity  of  horses  the 
experimentalists  had  to  use  cattle,  when  by  degrees  the  lymph 
lost  its  infectious  properties,  until  it  finally  ceased  altogether. 
This  characteristic  separates  the  disease  from  variola,  which  it 
otherwise  closely  resembles. 
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CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES— c<miinued. 

MALADIE  DU  CGIT.^ 

The  name  maiadie  du  caU  gives  no  further  idea  of  the  disease 
than  that  it  results  from  the  act  of  copulation.  Other  and 
Tarious  denominations,  however,  have  been  ofiered  as  expressing 
more  definitely  the  character  of  this  affection,  some  having  been 
founded  on  its  supposed  analogy  with  the  syphilis  of  the  human 
being,  and  others  upon  the  predominance  of  certain  symptoms 
which  have  most  particularly  struck  the  observers. 

Among  these  designations  are  the  following: — Syphilis  du 
eheval  (syphilis  of  the  horse) ;  v^role ;  typhus  vin^rien  ;  maiadie 
puduleuM  et  chancretise  maligne  (framboesia  morbus  pustulosus) 
(Erdley);  Epizootic  cJiano-euse  (Hering);  maiadie  vdnerienne  du 
eheval;  contagious  eczema;  paralytic  disease  of  the  horse; 
epizootic  paralysis ;  epizootic  paraplegia  (Signol),  &c. 

As  all  these  terms  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature  imply 
mistaken  conceptions  of  the  observers  who  so  designated  the 
disease,  they  have  therefore  been  discarded,  and  the  simple 
name  maiadie  du  cent,  which  (as  I  have  said)  is  merely  expres- 
sive of  the  fact  that  it  is  contracted  during  copulation,  has  been 
retained.  It  is  diflBcult  to  give  a  correct  definition  to  this 
affection,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  thoroughly  understood,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  translation. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  plainly  revealed  by  the  symp- 
toms and  pathological  changes.  Some  authors  call  it  a  nervous 
disease,  and  others  rank  it  among  the  diseases  of  the  generative 
apparatus. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Archibald  Robinson,  M.R.C.y.S.,  Greenock,  for 
much  Taluable  anistuioe  in  preparing  this  chapter. 
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It  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  vaginitis,  nepliritls,  or  angeit 
Theogh  it  is  true  that  the  symptoms  and  pathological  anatoB 
show  that  these  conditions  exist,  it  must  be  remembered  th 
they  are  consecutive,  and  that  they  do  not  form  the  base  of 
affection ;  also,  that  it  is  not  limited  to  such  organs  as  the  vagin 
the  kidneys,  the  spinal  cord,  &c.  &c. ;  for  were  it  thus,  accor 
to  the  description  of  the  disease,  its  nature  woidd  be  seea 
change  too  often. 

It  has  been  ranked  in  the  order  of  inflammatory  diseases,  buE 
it  is  fiuite  different  from  them.     In  the  intlamniations,  the  cu^ 
culalion  becomes  accelerated,  and  the  plasticity  of  the  bio 
augments ;  while  in  this  affection,  on  the  cnntmry,  the  pidse  1 
slow,  the  blood  less  plastic,  there  is  a  coUapse  of  the  vessels  i 
non-turgescence ;  consequently  no  analog}^  exists  betwC'Cn  the 
two  conditions.     Not  only  is  the  blood  less  plastic,  but  great 
altered  in  its  physical   properties  and  constituent   principle 
It  is  black,  no  longer  coagulates,  assumes  the  consistence 
gooseberry  jelly ;  in  a  word,  lins  lost  its  vital  and  exciting  pr 
perties,  qualities   indispensable   to   the   free   discharge   of 
nutritive  functions.     It  presents  characters  identical  with  tho 
of  epidemic  typhoid  affections.     Such  at  least  is  tlie  opinion  i 
the  Commission  at  Tarbes. 

The  Germans,  struck  by  the  nervous  symptoms  which  she 
themselves  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  have  considered^ 
a  nervous  affection,  and  as  it  is  nearly  always  accompanied 
alterations  of  tlie  lympluitic  system,  they  have  called  it  lym- 
pliatic — nervous — cachexia. 

Others  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  scrofulous,  a  nervous-phthia 
or  scorbutic  aifleetion. 

Its  syphilitic  nature  has  been  admitted  and  rejected ;  admitte 
on  account  of  the  analogy  of  some  local  symptoms,  and  reject 
on  account  of  the  non-transmissibility  of  syphilis  from  man  ' 
the  horse  by  inoculation,  and  of  the  inefficacy  of  mercurial  pr 
pactions  in  its  treatment — (M.  IIeynal,  Traits  de  la  Poli( 
Sanifaire,) 

It  may,  however, be  defined  as  a  specific  blood  disease,  char 
terised  in  the  early  st^iges  by  morbid  changes  in  the  iirino-gemfc 
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SYMPTOMS. 

As  tbe  disease  manifests  itself  in  two  forms,  benign  and 
iDa%iant,  I  will  first  detail  the  symptoms  of  the  benign  form 
in  the  female. 

Bmxffn  form. — ^The  first  symptoms  of  the  benign  form  in  the 
mare  are  often  so  slight  that  they  do  not  attract  the  attention 
of  the  owner.  They  generally  appear  in  from  twenty-four  hours 
to  a  fortnight  after  copulation.  The  animal  strikes  the  ground 
wreral  times  in  succession  with  its  hind  feet,  whisks  its  tail, 
urinates  frequently  and  in  small  quantities;  in  fact,  the  symptoms 
are  those  presented  by  this  animal  at  the  period  of  oestrum. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  no  matter  how  often 
the  nuire  is  covered,  the  sexual  appetite  does  not  appear  to  be 
ntisfied 

The  first  local  symptoms  observable  are  a  redness  of  the  vaginal 
mncons  membrane  and  the  discharge  of  a  muco-purulent  fluid. 
At  first  this  discharge  is  very  slight ;  soon,  however,  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  lips  of  the  vulva  become  infiltrated,  the 
discharge  increases,  at  the  same  time  becoming  thick,  viscid, 
and  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour,  coagulating  around  the  vaginal 
orifice,  and  on  the  tail,  perineum,  or  other  external  parts  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact. 

On  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  may  now  be  observed 
(though  not  invariably)  a  number  of  small  pustules,  about  the 
size  of  a  millet  seed,  changing  into  superficial  ulcers,  which  heal 
rapidly  and  are  replaced  by  others,  that,  like  the  first,  are 
generally  most  abundant  in  the  fossm  navicularis,  and  on  the 
clitoris. 

According  to  M.  Roll  of  Vienna  (quoting  from  Maresch), 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  rtialadie  du  colt  in  Bohemia, 
vessels  of  various  sizes,  containing  a  yellowish  fluid,  were  ob- 
served on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  instead  of  the 
pustules  just  mentioned.^ 

The  general  symptoms  are  cedematous  swelling  of  the  abdomen, 

^  XL  Bod]o£F  nys  that  the  form  designated  benign  by  the  authors  is  qnite  a 
distinct  diseaie,  and  that  the  exanthematons  condition,  when  found  associated  with 
what  has  been  termed  the  malignant  form,  is  accidental  Thus,  what  others  call 
the  benign  form  of  the  maladie  du  colt,  he  calls  "  exanthemt  coltalt,"  while  to  the 
miJigiiant  foim  he  gives  the  name  mahdie  du  e&U, — (Verhetek^s  Translation.) 
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perineum,  anrl  extremities,  wasting,  general  weakness,  and 
slight  engorgemeut  of  the  submaxillary  glands,    Tbe  circulation 
respiration,  and  even  appetite  remain  unaltered  in  this  for 
tlie  last  may,  liowe%'er,  liecome  capricious.     At  this  stage  ill 
symptoms  commence  gradually  to  diminish,  and   the 
nsually  disappears  of  itself  in  from  a  fortuiglit  to  two  month 
The  only  trace  of  it  that  can  be  seen  four  or  five  months  af 
wards  is  a  slij:^ht  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
vagina,  and  that  only  in  some  cnses. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  this  form  may  becon 
aggitivated  and  assume  the  malignant  one. 

In  the  stallion  the  benign  form  is  difficult  to  detect,     A  coij 
siderable  time  may  elapse   before  the  manifestation    of 
symptom,  and  even  then  an  intermittent  ojdematous  eng 
ment  of  the  sheath  may  be  the  only  one  apparent. 

The  benign  form  in  the  stallion  may  become  malignant  as  ij^ 
the  mare, — (Reynal.) 

MaligimiU  form, — The  local  symptoms  of  this  form  in  tl 
mare  are  exactly  the  sanie  at  the  onset  a5  those  of  tlie  beni^ 
foi-m.     Soon,  however,  they  become  more  pronounced. 

The  lips  of  the  vulva  augment  and  diminish  alternately ; 
one  side  only  may  be  swollen,  thus  giving  the  organ  a  defoi-me 
appearance.     Generally  the  swellings  extend  to  the  anus,  aa 
along  tlie   perineum    to   the   mammaTj   gland.      The   mucoil 
niembmne  of  the  vagina  presents  numerous  fun^ows,  become 
still  more  infiltrated,  and  is  studded  with  numerous  patches 
a  blue  or  yellow  colour,  and  on  it  may  now  be  seen  the  pustu 
spoken  of  in  the  benign  form. 

The  tempemture  of  the  vagina  is  elevated ;  the  h'quid  th$ 
flows  from  it  is  more  abundant,  and  also  more  irritating  than 
tlie  preceding  form,  excoriating  and  denuding  the  skin  of 
tiiigbs,  &c.,  over  whicli  it  trickles. 

On  the  external  surface  of  the  lips  of  the  vulva,  on  the  peii 
neum,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  tiiighs,  lenticidar  pustides,  whic 
dr}^  and  form  scabs,  are  sometimes  seen.  Wlien  these  scabs  fa! 
they  leave  circular  wounds,  which  heal  rapidly. 

The  vulva  and  the  mucous  membmne  of  the  vagina  are  nol 
of  a  doughy  consistence,  and  the  latter  presents  a  marbled  aj 
pearance,  the    clitoris    becomes    swollen    and    indurated,   an^ 
protrudes  from  the  inferior  commissure.     The  dischai^  is  thic 
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and  purulent,  of  a  reddish  or  greenish  yellow  colour,  and  exhales 
a  veiy  disagreeable  odour. 

The  animal  minates  often,  and  in  small  quantities,  the 
evacuation  being  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  by  a  more 
abundant  flow  of  the  purulent  discharge. 

The  ejection  of  the  urine  causes  a  great  amount  of  irritation, 
and  if  the  animal  encounters  any  resisting  obstacle  behind  her, 
she  will  rub  herself  violently  against  it. 

Mares  in  foal  generally  abort  about  the  third  month.  When 
they  carry  the  full  period,  the  foals  to  which  they  give  birth  are 
usually  dead,  or  die  in  a  few  hours. 

Stallion. — ^The  manifestations  of  the  symptoms  in  the  stallion 
are  exceedingly  uncertain.  Sometimes  they  remain  latent  for  a 
reiylong  period,  and  are  only  aroused  by  a  repetition  of  the  coU, 
The  sheath  then  becomes  the  seat  of  an  oedematous  swelling, 
extending  in  front  to  the  umbilicus,  and  occasionally  to  the 
sternum,  and  behind  to  the  scrotum,  which  may  either  retain 
its  normal  proportions  or  become  slightly  involved  in  the 
swelling. 

According  to  M.  Eeynal,  stallions  have  been  observed  to  pre- 
sent no  other  symptoms  than  a  swelling  of  the  sheath  for  eight, 
ten,  or  even  twelve  months,  and  still  they  were  affected  by  the 
disease. 

In  some  cases  the  testicles,  as  far  as  external  manipulation 
can  decide,  remain  perfectly  healthy;  in  others  they  become 
swollen,  and  the  animal  evinces  great  pain  on  the  slightest 
pressure. 

When  the  penis  is  protruded  it  may  present  no  alteration,  or 
it  may  (if  destitute  of  pigment)  have  a  reddish  or  marbled 
appearance.  In  some  cases  spots  of  various  diameters,  and  of  a 
deep  violet  colour,  resembling  ecchymosis,  have  been  observed. 
When  the  organ  is  in  a  state  of  complete  erection  the  glans  penis 
acquires  a  volume  so  great  that  its  return  is  accomplished  with 
considerable  difficulty.  There  is  a  hypersecretion  of  the  urethral 
mucous  membrane,  which  protrudes  slightly  from  the  meatus 
urinarius,  attains  a  somewhat  globular  form,  and  a  crimson  or 
yellow  colour. 

Cicatrices  have  been  observed  on  the  penis,  in  greatest 
quantity  near  the  glans,  and  the  observers  have  thought  it 
probable  that  they  were  the  result  of  the  healing  of  small  super- 
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ficial  ulcers,  caused  by  the  destruction  of  vesicles  whidi  ha 
foniied  oil  this  organ. 

After  each  evacuation  of  nrine,  effected  after  a  number  of 
painful  efforts,  and  expelled  in  a  small  but  continuous  jet,  the 
animal  stamps  violently,  and  wliisks  its  tail^  as  if  the  passage 
of  that  fluid  through  the  urcthm  liad  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  pain. 

In  concluding  the  local  symptoms,  it  mey  be  remarked  tliat_ 
paraphymosis  is  not  an  unfrequent  res'ilt  of  the  local  swellings 


GENERAL  SYMPTOMS. 

As  these  are  the  same  in  both  sexes,  it  would  be  usde^ 
consider  tliem  separately. 

A  more  or  less  abundant  discharge  of  a  muco-pumlent  mat 
from  the  nostrils,  and  of  tears  from  tlie  eyes,  sufficiently  indicati 
that  there  is  a  general  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes,  of 
which  tliose  visible  are  bigidy  injected. 

The  lympliatic  ganglia,  not  only  in  the  vicinity,  but  also 
in  the  submaxillary  space,  are  engorged* 

The  appetite  i s general lygooii,  and  the  food  thoroughly  digest 
nevertheless  the  animal  gradually  hills  off  in  condition,  and, 
use  a  common  expression,  becomes  hide-lwund,  with  a  dry  \ 
staring  coat ;  tlic  pers;pimtion  gives  off  u  most  offensive  odour. 

The  sensibility  of  the  lumbar  region  is  so  great  that  in  sor 
cases  ordinary  pressure  will  almost  bring  the  sufferer  to 
ground.    The  presence  of  albinnen  luis  been  oliserved  in  the  urit 

General  weakness  soon  manifests  itseli'  by  the  weight  of  tl 
hind  quarters  being  thrown  alternately  and  incessantly  from  Ofl 
posterior  extremity  to  the  other. 

When  the  animal  is  c.iuscd  to  walk  the  gait  is  very  uncertaii^ 
and  the  sudden  flexion  of  the  joints  is  sometimes  so  gittat  as  1 
cause  it  to  falL     There  is  a  considemble  tumefaction  arour 
the  larger  joints,  and  especially  around  that  of  the  haunch,    Tlii 
tumetaction  is  very  painful,  and  causes  the  animal  while  at : 
to  lift  its  leg  with  a  sudden  jerk,  after  the  manner  in  which 
horse  with  stringhalt  l*ehaves  when  caused  to  move  suddeulj 
but  it  places  it  more  cai'eiully  on  the  ground  again  than  do 
the  latter.     When  both  limbs  are  affected,  this  movement 
manifested  alternately.     These  symptoms  of  lameness  are  somQ 
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times  intennittent,  disappearing  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then 
leappearing  with  a  greater  intensity. 

After  some  time  the  appetite  becomes  exceedingly  capricious, 
but  is  never  entirely  lost,  the  animal  continuing  in  many  cases 
to  eat  till  within  an  hour  of  its  death. 

One  or  both  hind  extremities  now  become  paralyzed,  causing 
the  sufferer  to  fall  upon  its  litter,  and  the  entire  muscular 
qrstem  becomes  atrophied,  but  more  especially  the  hind  quarters 
andl^ 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  becomes  of  a  yellow  and 
the  buccal  membrane  of  a  leaden  colour ;  and  there  may  be  slight 
constipations. 

Unless  pneumonia  or  other  complications  of  the  respiratory 
(Hgans  set  in,  the  respiration  remains  natural  M.  BodlofiT  has 
often  observed  horses  suffering  from  this  disease  become  broken- 
winded. 

In  the  mare,  one  or  other  half  of  the  mammary  gland  some- 
times becomes  the  seat  of  an  inflammation,  which  usually  termi- 
nates in  suppuration. 

In  the  incubative  stage  of  the  disease,  numerous  cutaneous 

tumours  form,  which,  unlike  those  of  farcy,  are  entirely  situated 

in  the  skin,  and  do  not  invade  the  subcutaneous  tissues.    They 

are  of  various  sizes,  but  may  be  divided  into  three — a  small,  a 

medium,  and  a  large  size. 

The  small  tumours,  which  appear  suddenly,  and  may  as  sud- 
denly disappear,  have  attained,  when  first  seen,  their  full  dimen- 
sions. This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  without  exception,  as  in 
some  instances  an  increase  of  circumference  has  been  observed. 
The  middle  and  large-sized  tumours  commence  by  a  circle,  on 
which  the  hairs  stare ;  the  centre  of  the  circle  gradually  fills  in, 
and  the  tumour  becomes  fully  developed  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Their  duration  is  variable,  but  may  be  said  to  be  from 
four  to  nine  days.  The  disappearance  of  the  small  tumours  may 
be  effected  in  a  night,  while  that  of  the  larger  ones  takes  place 
more  gradually;  temperature  and  sensibility  in  the  former  are 
not  above  that  of  surrounding  parts,  while  in  the  latter  both  are 
considerably  exalted.  Their  disappearance  is  soon  followed  by 
the  eruption  of  a  fresh  crop,  which  may  be  situated  on  the  same 
or  on  different  parts  of  the  body. — (M.  Eodloff.)^ 

^  Truidated  by  M.  Verbeyen  for  the  JUcueil  de  Midecine  ViUrinaire,  1855. 
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The  paraplegia,  wliich  almost  invariably  sets  in  before  tl 
termination  of  the  diseiise,  ami  which  is  descrili€<l  by  sora 
authors  m  its  third  sta;jre,  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  otkj 
paralysis,  such  as  that  of  the  lips. 

Glandei's  and  farcy  ai^  not  unfrequent  t-erminations. 

PKOGUESS   AND   DURATION. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow ;  it  does  not  termf 
before  three  or  four  months  at  least,  and  it  may  extend  overl 
much  longer  period.  An  apparent  recovery  should  always 
looked  on  witli  suspicion,  as  the  affection  is  subject  to  inte^ 
missions.  When  the  diseixse  exists  in  a  country,  all  st>alIions 
presenting  pei^istent  swellings  nf  the  sheath  from  nnknov 
causes  should  be  regarded  as  suspicious,  and  if  in  use  as  repr 
ductorst  their  work  in  that  sphere  should  l>e  prolubited,  fa 
although  latent,  the  disease  is  none  the  less  contagious.-^ 
(M.  IyEYXAL.) 

Its  duration  is  variable,  extending  from  three  to  eight  month 
and  even  to  three  years. 

A  Ministerial  Order  in  Prussia  prohibits  the  removal  or  us 
as  reproductors,  of  affected  stallions,  and  in  the  case  of  recovelj 
they  ai*e  not  declared  healthy  until  after  the  lapse  of  three  ye 

ETIOLOGY. 

The  original  cause  has  been  until  now,  and  is  likely  to  rema 
in  obscurity.     A  great  many  hypotheses,  however,  have  bee 
raised,  and  M,  Lafosse,  in  his  pathological  treatise,  gives  a  Ion 
dissertation  on  the  effects  produced  by  the  crossing  of  varion 
breeds,  the  change  of  climate  necessitated  for  that  purpose,  th 
changeable  condition  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  period 
which  the  disease  makes  its  appearance,  %vhicli  is  always 
spring,  &c,  &c.     These,  he  says,  are  the  predisposing  cans 
while  copulation,  too  often  repeated,  by  over-exciting  the  genit 
organs,  and  per^^erting  the  secretions  of  the  parts  which  becoii 
primarily  aftected,  is  the  exciting  cause. 

This  theory  of  M.  Lafosse  is,  however,  open  to  grave  obJ€ 
lions.     If  it  be  correct,  why  does  not  the  disease  appear  evet] 
year  and  in  every  country  in  which  the  auinials  ai\t  exposed 
the  same  causes } 
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The  supposition  that  the  maladie  du  coU  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  man  to  the  equine  race,  has  not  been  rejected  on 
accoimt  of  the  revalsion  of  feeling  to  which  the  thought  of  such 
&  d^radation  gives  rise,  for  the  record  of  the  debaucheries  of 
Some  sufficiently  show  that  sexual  intercourse  between  man  and 
die  inferior  animals  has  taken  place.  Even  in  this  enlightened 
age  the  Arabs  believe  that  by  fornicating  with  the  ass  they  can 
rid  themselves  of  venereal  diseases,  and  on  this  account  some  of 
I  the  adherents  of  its  syphilitic  nature  have  founded  the  origin 
\       of  this  disease. 

Its  syphilitic  nature,  however,  is  rejected  on  better  grounds. 
The  symptoms  are  not  those   of  sjrphilis;  the  indurated 
chancres,  or  the  ulcerations  which  invade  the  throat,  lips,  &c., 
that  characterise  this  disease  in  man,  are  not  met  with  in  the 
maladie  du  edU. 

The  inoculation  of  the  syphilitic  virus  to  the  lower  animals, 

as  shown  by  numerous  experimentalists,  and  more  especially  by 

the  carefully  conducted  experiments  of  M.  le  Doct^ur  M.  A. 

Horand  (Chirurgien  en  chef  de  I'Antiquaille  k  Lyons),  and  M. 

F.  Peuch  (Chef  de  service  de  clinique  k  T^cole  vdt^rinaire  de 

Lyons),  practised  in  1868  and  1869,  and  published  in  1870,  is 

foDowed  by  entirely  negative  results.     The  mercurial  treatment, 

so  efficacious  in  syphilis,  is  not  only  entirely  fruitless,  but  has 

been  thought  to  hurry  the  death  of  the  equine  sufferer. 

It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  hypotheses  of  the  various 
authors,  as  they  are  all  equally  unsatisfactory. 

The  history  of  the  disease,  if  minutely  related,  would  occupy 
several  pages.  I  will,  however,  limit  myself  to  say  that  it  was 
not  known  until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  first 
seen  in  Russia  (in  1796),  and  that  it  has  since  invaded  Africa, 
ISgypt,  and  the  majority  of  the  European  couiiti^i.  No  men- 
tion, however,  has  been  made  of  it  in  Great  Britain,  Spain,  or 
Belgium. 

CONTAGION. 

The  contagious  properties  of  the  disease  have  been  denied  by 
some,  but  the  experiments  of  M.  Lafosse  are  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  most  incredulous.  In  1852  that  gentleman  took  fifteen 
healthy  mares  from  a  regiment  stationed  at  Toulouse  (where  the 
disease  had  never  been  seen,  and  where  it  has  never  since 
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rttappeared),  and  presented  them  to  affected  stallions  which 
been  brought  for  the  purpose  from  the  Depots  de  Tarbea,  whei^ 
tlie  disease  was  then  raging.     Five  of  these  mares  became  affecte 
to  a  slight  degree,  the  disease  disappearing  spontaneously,     Fiv 
others  became  seriously  affected,  one  of  which  only  recover 
thus  showing  tlmt  five  only  entirely  resisted,  while  four  an 
euinbed  to  the  disease. 

Other  experiments  could  be  related,  but  I  think  the  above  i 
quite  sufficient  to  show  that  its  transmission  during  the  act  i 
copulation  is  undeniable. 

It  18,  however,  just  to  observe  that  numeroas  experiments  by 
inoculation  were  conducted  without  result,  before  the  contagio 
was  denied. 

M.  Hering,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  in  one  instance 
producing  the  disease  by  rubbing  the  mucous  membrane  of  the" 
vagina  with  the  vinilent  matter. 

It  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  stallions  offer  more  resistauc 
to  the  contagion  than  mares*^ — ^(M.  Eeynal.) 


POST  MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

Tlie  pod  mortem  appearances  with  regard  to  the  genital  organ 
do  not  coincide  in  dift'erent  subjects.     The  lesions  of  the  exter 
organs  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  are,  however,  constant 

The  sheath,  when  cut  into,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  ha 
homogeneous,  yellow  tissue,  but  on  a  closer  examiuation 
hbrea  of  the  areolar  tissue  may  be  distLngiiislied,  and  betwe 
them  the  seroaity  which  gives  the  appearance  indicateil. 

The  penis  is  partly  protruded  from  the  sheath,  and  .«*lightlj 
intiltrated  towards  its  free  extremity.  On  its  external  surfaci 
though  veiy  rarely,  small  whitish  elevations,  formed  by  the  infil 
tmtion  of  a  small  quantity  of  serum  under  the  epithelium,  havi 
been  observed.  Small  dried  coagula  of  blood,  which  give  tin 
ecchymosed  appearance  mentioned  in  the  symptoms,  have 
been  encountered  ;  but  the  mucous  membrane  offers  no  othe 
alterations  than  a  slight  protrusion,  a  thickening,  and  a  yellow^ 
ness  in  colour. 

The  mucous  membmne  of  the  vesieulfB  seminales  is  said  h^ 
some  to  offer  a  red  or  violet  appeamnce,  containing  a  yellowisl 
tliick  matter  of  a  purulent  aspect ;  by  others,  the  vesiculae  seu 
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oales,  as  well  as  Cowper's  and  the  prostate  glands,  are  said  to  be 

in  ft  normal  condition. 
The  testicles  may  either  be  healthy,  atrophied,  or  hypertro- 

phiei    When  hypertrophied  a  yellowish  serosity  is  found  in 

their  interior.    In  the  mare  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus 

and  YBgina  is  thickened,  ecchymosed,  and  of  a  reddish-brown 

eolonr.    In  the  uterus  a  muco-purulent,  yellowish-white,  or  a 

chocolate  coloured  fluid,  analogous  to  that  which  flows  from  the 

vagina  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  is  found  in  greater  or 
less  quantity.  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  abundant  in  some 
eases  as  to  have  given  the  patient  the  appearance  of  being  pretty 
&r  advanced  in  gestation. 

The  kidneys  may  be  either  in  the  normal  condition  or  they 
may  be  hypertrophied.  Their  pelves  contain  a  substance 
resembling  the  white  of  an  egg,  which  has  been  found  to  be 
abundant  in  albumen.  M.  Lafosse  has  found  them  to  contain  in 
exceptional  cases  a  substance  similar  in  appearance  and  consis- 
tence to  honey. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ureters  and  bladder  in  both  sexes 
present  a  similar  aspect  to  that  of  the  womb  in  the  female. 

The  muscles  are  friable,  as  are  also  the  bones,  especially  the 
femur  and  ribs,  of  which  the  spongy  tissue  is  generally  impreg- 
nated with  a  dark-coloured  blood,  or  with  a  yellow  gelatinous 
matter. 

The  coxo-femoral  and  pubio-femoral  ligaments  are  red,  tliick- 
ened,  softened,  and  sometimes  ruptured. 

The  synovia  of  the  articulations  is  abundant,  muddy,  and 
presents  the  colour  of  blood. 

The  cartilages  are  yeUow  and  soft,  and  have  sometimes  disap- 
peared from  the  articular  surfaces. 

The  fatty  matter  has  everywhere  disappeared. 

The  subglossal,  sublumbar,  and  mesenteric  ganglia,  as  also 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  urino-genital  organs,  are  considerably 
enlarged,  and  of  a  yellow  or  reddish-brown  colour.  They  are 
sometimes  found  to  contain  purulent  matter.  The  Frencli  authors 
describe  no  other  lesions  in  the  cranial  cavity  than  the  super- 
abundance of  the  subarachnoidean  fluid,  while  the  German 
authors  afiBrm  that  the  brain  is  in  a  degenerated  state.  Tliey, 
however,  agree  that  in  some  cases  the  spinal  cord  is  softened, 
particularly  in  the  lumbar  region.     It  may,  however,  be  re- 
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Tiiarked  that  when  the  iHsease  terminates  in  paraplegia,  if  thi 
condition  of  the  cord  be  not  found,  it  is  at  leaat  sli^jhtly  conge 

OcLuisionally   tlie   volume   of   the    sacro-hmibar  plexus 
sciatic  nerves  is  augmented  by  a  serous  infiltnition. 

The  digestive  organs  are  healthy ;  in  some  instances,  howevc 
the  liver  and  spleen  are  enhirged  and  softened. 

The  lungs  are  healthy  (uidess  the  disease  has  become  coropH 
cated  by  pulmonary  attectioiis),  but  the  mucous  membrane  of  I 
bronchial  tubes  and  larynx  is  slightly  affected. 

The  sinuses  of  the  Itead  often  contain  a  yellowish,  oily  mat 
and  the  Schneiderian  membmne  is  of  a  leaden  colour,  with 
spot^  scattered  over  its  surface. 

The  muscidar  tissue  of  the  heart,  like  the  rest  of  the  muscle 
is  soft,  friable,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

The  blood  is  very  much  altered ;  it  is  fluid,  deficient  in  fihr 
and,  according  to  M.  Lafosse,  who  has  made  microscopical  exami->j 
nations  of   it,  the    coloured    corpuscles   present  a  deforme 
appeanince. 


TREATMENT. 

A ntiph logistics  (including  bleeding),  emollients,  tonics,  stimu 
lants,  alteratives,  &c.  &c.,  have  all  been  employed  in  this  i 
but  with  80  little  success,  that  until  the  appearance  (in  1863 
of  il.  Trelut's  memoir  it  was  believed  incurable, 

M*  Trelut,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  disorders  produced  in 
the  organism  by  the  maladit  dn  coU,  adopted  an  eutirelj 
differt^ut  treatment,  the  efhcacy  of  wdiich  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

Being  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  animals  suflering 
from  the  disease  w^as  deficient  in  one  of  its  most  important  ele 
ments,  viz.,  the  fibrin,  he  thought  that  if  this  constituent  wen 
rcucw^ed  in  the  vital  fluid  the  disease  might  be  overcome. 

He  accordingly  procured  the  necessary  fibrin  by  stin-ing  thd 
blood  of  cattle  when  warm,  thus  separating  the  fibrin  from  tb 
other  constituents.  The  fibrin  obtained  in  this  manner  w^as  drie 
in  an  iron  pot,  in  which  a  little  butter  had  been  melted  to  pr 
vent  carbonization ;  it  was  then  divided  into  small  particles  and 
administered  in  the  morning,  fasting,  in  doses  of  sixty  gmmme 
(3xv.).  either  as  an  electuary,  or  added  to  half  a  quart  of  grue 

a  di-ench.     To  stimulate  digestion  twenty  or  tliirty  gnimme 
(3v.  or  3vii.38.)  of  turpentine  were  administered  every  second 
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momiDg  with  the  drench.    From  3i.  to  5y  ss.  of  iron,  reduced  by 

liydrogen,  alternated  with  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  the 

white  oxide  of  arsenic,  were  also  given,  and  food  of  the  most 

sabstaotial  kind  was  allowed. 
Ab  the  patients  under  the  charge  of  M.  Trelut  increased,  he 

fonnd  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fibrin  could  not  be  obtained 

in  the  manner  described.     He  then  substituted  for  the  pure 

fibrin  of  the  blood  of  cattle,  cooked  horse  flesh,  very  finely 
divided,  and  administered  in  the  water  which  had  served  to 
cook  it  When  the  bouillon  was  finished  the  flesh  was  mixed 
with  honey  and  given  as  a  electuary.  Were  it  not  important  to 
utilise  the  soup,  says  M.  Trelut,  the  flesh  could  always  be  given 
most  conveniently  in  the  latter  manner. 

The  flesh  was  administered  in  doses  of  from  100  to  150 
grammes. 

When  paralysis  set  in,  cantharidine  liniments,  followed  by 
mustard  poultices,  were  applied  to  the  abdomen ;  and  as  soon  as 
an  abundant  effusion  had  been  established,  the  pointed  firing-iron 
was  applied,  penetrating  as  deeply  as  possible,  in  order  to  fix 
the  engorgement.  After  the  establishment  of  this  engorgement 
the  paralysis  became  gradually  ameliorated,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  animal,  which  was  helplessly  stretched  upon  its  litter, 
was  able  to  regain  its  feet  without  assistance. 

The  internal  treatment  requires  to  be  continued  at  least  forty- 
five  and  at  most  145  days,  and  on  an  average  from  two  to  three 
months. 

By  this  treatment  M.  Trelut  was  successful  in  sixteen  cases 
(in  which  the  patients  were  seriously  affected)  out  of  seventeen. 

The  seventeenth  was  a  mare  which  aborted,  and  the  lesions  of 
metro-peritonitis  found  at  the  autopsy  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  her  death. — (Memoir e  sur  la  Maladie  dite  die 
CaU,  par  M.  Tkelut,  Recueil  de  Medicine  Vetdrinaire,  Janvier 
1865.) 

Local  treatment, — In  stallions,  during  the  first  stage,  or  that  in 
which  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  genital  organs,  good  results 
have  been  obtained  from  castmtion ;  but  although  this  operation 
seems  to  check  the  course  of  the  affection,  it  does  not  eradicate  it. 

In  the  mare,  mucilaginous  injections,  followed,  later  on,  by  mild 
astringents,  and  still  later,  if  necessary,  by  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.,  have  been  recommended. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES— continued. 

CANINE  DISTEMPER. 

Definition, — A  febrile  disease,  due  to  the  operation  of  a  morbid 
poison ;  occurring  spontaneously  from  ordinary  causes  of  disease, 
or  as  the  result  of  contagion  and  infection,  and  known  in  almost 
all  paits  of  the  world. 

PATHOLOGY. 

The  virus  primarily  induces  a  febrile  condition  of  the  system, 
and  specifically  affects  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and 
eyes.  In  some  cases  the  poison  desti-oys  by  sJiock,  the  animal 
dying,  in  a  few  hours,  from  collapse,  without  any  true  signs  of 
distemper  being  developed.  In  other  cases  the  action  of  the 
l)oison  is  concentrated  upon  the  nervous  system,  causing  epilep- 
tic fits,  spasms  of  various  muscles,  and  finally  coma  and  death. 
Again,  the  liver  seems  to  be  the  organ  chiefly  affected,  and  in 
other  instances  the  intestinal  canal  or  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  is  tlie  seat  of  the  local  effects  of  the  virus. 
Secondarily,  the  spinal  cord  or  some  of  the  spinal  nerves  become 
diseased,  and,  consequently,  distemper  often  terminates  in  para- 
lysis of  the  i)ostcrior  extremities,  or  in  chorea ;  the  clonic  spasm 
cliaracteristic  of  chorea  being  generally  more  observable  in  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  fore  extremities.  In  consequence  of 
tlie  variety  of  forms  whicli  the  malady  assumes,  it  has  been 
described  as  five  difierent  diseases,  namely — (1.)  The  catarrhal: 
(2.)  The  respiratory  or  bronchial ;  (3.)  The  bilious :  (4.)  The 
intestinal :  and  (5.)  The  nervous.  These  are  merely  varieties  of 
one  and  the  same  disease,  and  exemplify  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  the  method  in  which  the  same  virus  or  poison  may  act 
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upon  more  parts  or  organs  than  one,  as  is  the  case  with  various 
n^'cinal  and  other  agents. 

The  spasmodic  condition  of  the  body — ^the  chorea — and  the 
paralysis  also  illustrate  how  a  morbid  poison,  after  exhausting 
its  powers  upon  one  or  more  organs,  may,  after  a  space  of  time, 
affect  other  organs  of  the  same  body. 

Distemper,  like  all  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  has  an 
uncertain  but  short  period  of  latency.  It  afiects  the  system 
only  once,  and  sometimes  prevails  as  an  epizootic. 

Some  writers  have  compared  distemper  to  the  typhoid  fever 

of  man.     I  have  carefuUy  dissected  numerous  fatal  cases  of 

distemper,  and  looked  particularly   for  the  specific  lesion  of 

typhoid,  namely,  congestion  and  tumefaction  of  Peyer's  glands, 

but  have  failed  to  detect  any  growth  in  the  gland  cells  of  the 

intestines.    In  the  intestinad  form  of  the  disease  a  generally 

congested  condition,  with  even  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem 

brane,  may  be  witnessed,  but  these  alterations  are  very  different 

to  those  observed  in  typhoid  fever.    Again,  intestinal  lesions 

are  the  specific  distinctions  of  typhoid,  whereas  in  distemper 

inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  only 

seen  in  that  form  in  which  the  virus  seems  to  exert  its  influence 

on  that  part  of  the  animal  body,  and  it  is  only  in  a  minority  of 

instances  that  this  effect  is  witnessed. 

I  can  compare  distemper  to  no  human  disease  except  measles, 
and  the  points  of  analogy  are  very  great.  In  both  diseases 
catarrhal  symptoms  are  manifested ;  they  are  infectious  diseases ; 
they  generally  occur  but  once  in  a  lifetime ;  they  chiefly  affect 
the  young;  in  almost  all  cases  of  distemper  there  is  some 
cutaneous  eruption  or  rash,  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle ; 
catarrhal  ophthalmia,  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammation, 
and  dysentery,  are  complications  of  both  diseases,  and,  finally, 
convulsions  sometimes  occur  both  at  the  commencement  and 
during  the  progress  of  measles  and  of  distemper. 

I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  measles  is  succeeded  by  either 
paralysis  or  chorea;  nor  do  I  mean  it  to  be  understood  that 
distemper  is  communicable  to  man. 


SYMPTOMS. 

The  primary  symptoms  are  those  of  fever,  associated  with  those 
of  catarrh.    Hie  dog  shivers,  is  dull,  restless,  with  dry  nose  and 
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injected  eye.    Tlie  appetite  is  partially  lost ;  there  is  thirst  and 
rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  condition;  the  urine  is  high-colon 
and  scanty ;  the  lK>weU  are  generally  irregidar,  sometimes  ( 
stipatetl,  sometimes  looser  than  natural;   the  feces  are  dark* 
coloured  and  foetid.     In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  catarrlial 
eymptoms,  which  at  first  may  have  heen  limited  to  frec[uei] 
-Sneezing,  with  a  slight  discharge  from  the  nose  and  eyes, ; 
fully  confirmed.    The  nasal  discharge  is  now  more  or  less  pr 
fuse;  the  eyes  are  weak,  occasionally  inflamed,  and  diacharyi 
tears  and  mucus.      Yeiy  olten   the  eyelids  will   he   gumme 
together,   and  the   animal    thus    rendered   temporarily   hlind 
Cough  is  present,  at  first  dry  and  husky,  afterwanls  moist.     Tin 
hreathing  is  sometimes  much  quickened,  and  the  cough  dry  an4 
painful,  showing  that  the  lung  tissue  and  pleura  are  aifectedi 
the  pulse  may  range  from  120  to  150  heats  per  minute,  and  U« 
temperature  is  increased.     In  other  crises  the  respiratory  mo\i 
ments  are  but  little  affected,  except  when  the  bronchial  tul 
are  filled  with  mucus,  which  is  coughed  up,  and  the  breathin 
becomes   much   relieved      As  the   disease   advances,   debilit 
rapidly  increases,  the  dog  being  often  at  tlie  end  of  the  fir 
week  scarcely  able  to  stand ;  the  appetite  becomes  more  and 
more   impaired^   and   the   digestive   powers  much  debilitated 
Fooil  now  partaken  of  or  forced  upon  the  animal  is  quicklj 
ejected  by  vomiting,  or  passes  through  the  intestinal  canal 
a  fcetid,  ill-digested  condition.     At  the  end  of  about  a  fortniglii 
these  symptoms  may  abate  iu  intensity,  and  the  dog  slowlj 
regain  its  strength,      Veiy  commonly,  however,  complication 
occur  which  tend  towards  a  fatal  termination.     The  compile 
tions  are  as  follows : — 

1st.  Fncummiia. — The  breathing  becomes  laboured,  rapid,  mii 
panting;  the  prostration  of  strength  is  very  great;  the  dc 
is  unconscious  of  surrounding  objects;  the  pulse  is  frequent 
feeble,  and  intermitting,  and  the  feet,  nose,  and  ears  are  icy  cold 
If  the  ear  Ix^  applied  to  the  chest  the  crepitating  sounds 
pneumnnia  will  be  detected. 

2(L  Jau7uiic<%—1\iis  occurs  from  the   presence  of  a  Idc 
poison,  interfering  with  the  normal  metamorphosis  of  bile,  fron 
congestion  of  the  liver,  or  most  commonly  from  cataiThal  inftaii 
malion  of  the  mucous   membrane   of  the    biliary   ducts;  thi 
swollen  mucous  membrane  mechanically  blocking  up  the  tul 
»id  thus  impeding  the  How  of  bile. — (See  Liver  Di»€a$et,) 
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3i  Inkstifud   complications, — Vomiting    and   purging    are 
prominent  symptoms.     Sometimes  there  is  true  dysentery,  the 
fieoes  being  tinged  with  blood ;  tympanitis  and  abdominal  pain. 
4ik  Epileptic  fits. — Spasmodic  convulsions  of  varying  inten- 
sify, coma  and  paralysis,  more  or  less  complete,  occur  as  primary 
ajmptonis.     These  are  to  be  separated  from  those  signs  of 
nenroos  alterations  which  occur  as  secondary  affections  in  dis- 
temper.   In  the  first  case  the  brain  and  nervous  symptoms  are 
concomitant  with  or  shortly  succeed   the   attack;   whilst   in 
the  latter,  chorea,  paralysis,  or  complete  coma  appear  after  the 
febrile  condition  has  more  or  less  abated,  and  when  the  dog 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  recover. 

Ck)njunctivitis  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  complication,  and 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  perhaps  unpreceded  by  any  inflammatory 
s^ns,  may  occur  from  mal-nutrition. 

In  other  cases  cellulitis  or  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  of 
the  extremities  occurs,  the  inflammation  sometimes  suppurating 
in  Tarious  parts:  the  suppuration,  being  of  a  diffuse  or  in- 
fiitTating  character,  causes  much  pain  and  rapid  exhaustion. 

In  most  instances  some  cutaneous  eruptions  are  seen  on  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs  and  other  parts,  where  the  hair  is 
tliin  and  downy ;  the  eruptions  at  first  resemble  flea-bites,  but 
may  become  vesicular  or  even  pustular ;  the  skin  is  harsh,  and 
mnch  epithelium  is  thrown  off*,  causing  the  hair  to  be  filled  with 
scales  of  scurf. 

There  are  various  conditions  of  the  body  which  predispose  the 
disease  to  attack  the  dog  in  the  various  ways  above  enumerated. 
The  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal  may  excite  the 
intestinal  form ;  previous  high  feeding  and  obesity  the  bilious ; 
and  the  eccentric  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  caused  by 
teething,  worms,  &c.  predispose  the  dog  to  the  nervous  form. 

Distemper  originates  undoubtedly  from  contagion  as  well  as 
from  atmospheric  influences,  and  usually  rages  as  an  epizootic. 
The  majority  of  dogs  in  some  districts  suffer  from  the  disease, 
whilst  in  other  parts  of  the  country  it  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of, 
unless  brought  there  by  a  dog  already  diseased.  High-bred  dogs 
are  more  susceptible  to  distemper  than  those  of  a  lower  breed, 
but  no  class  of  dog  is  exempt.  During  the  author's  residence  in 
Australia  the  disease  .was  imported  from  Europe,  and  scarcely  a 
dog  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  was  unattacked.     Nor  were  the 
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wild  dogs  allowed  to  escape ;  hundreds  of  these  were  to  be  seen 
lying  dead  in  the  bush  in  various  parts. 

The  coutagium  or  virus  will  taint  a  keunel  for  a  long  tinie 
after  the  disease  hag  disappeared ;  and  it  is  always  unsafe 
introduce  fresh  dogs  into  such  a  kennel,  if  it  cannot  be  prove 
they  have  passed  through  the  disease,  uuless  the  walls,  dxaii] 
fittings,  &e.  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected. 


TIIE.VTMENT, 

In  tlie  treatment  of  distemper  it  must  always  be  remember 
that  the  disease  runs  a  certain  hut  indefinite  course,  and  tha 
all  the  symptoms  are  but  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
morbid  material  existing  in  the  blood.  If  these  facts  be  bor 
in  mind,  the  practitioner  is  not  likely  to  resort  to  those  dangerou 
and  exhausting  remedies  so  generally  recommended  by  writen 
on  canine  diseases.  The  administration  of  calomel,  jalap,  ak 
tartar  emetic,  digitalis,  with  the  application  of  blisters  or  seton 
is  calculated  at  all  times  to  do  harm. 

In  the  earlier  stages,  if  the  bowels  are  at  all  irregular,  a  i 
dose  of  castor  oil  is  to  be  prescribed.     The  dose  must  vary 
strength  according  t^  the  size  and  age  of  tlie  dog ;  from  a  : 
spoonful  for  a  small  dog  or  young  puppyi  to  an  ounce  for  a  we 
grown  dog.     This  will  remove  any  ill-digested  or  indigesiib^ 
material  from  tlie  intestinal  canal. 

After  the  laxative  has  operated,  I  have  found  from  two 
six  grain  doses  of  the  hTrposulphite  of  soda  useful,  niodifyiu 
the  symptoms  most  materiall}^  and  converting  what  has  threat 
ened  to  be  a  serious  case  into  a  mild  attack     Care  must  alwa\ 
be  taken  not  t€  administer  any  medicine  in  such  large  doses  i 
to  disorder  the  stomach  in  any  way,  or  to  cause  vomiting,  as  it 
is  of  essential  importance  to  keep  up  the  animal  strength  bi 
]>roper  food,  ^pontancon.^li/ partaken  of.    If  there  be  much  prostr 
tion  of  strcugtli,  a  tea-spoonful  of  good  sherry,  or  one  drachm  < 
spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  may  be  administered  three  or  four  time 
a  day,  in  addition  t-o  the  hyposidphite,  with  very  great  advantage 

This  simple  treatment,  in  addition  to  warmth,  fiTsh  air. 
clean  bed,  and  clothing  for  thin-haired  dogs,  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  cold  water  (or  milk  and  water  if  the  dog  wij 
take  it)  for  the  animal  to  drink,  sponging  of  the  nose  and  eye 
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Bot  being  foigotten,  will  often  be  successful.  Tlie  food  must  be 
restricted  in  quantity,  and  of  an  easily  digested  nature.  In 
my  own  practice  I  find  porridge  and  milk  to  be  the  best,  pro- 
vided the  dog  will  take  it ;  but  if  it  be  a  pet  dog,  and  used 
to  pampering,  it  must  have  what  food  it  will  eat,  and  what 
it  has  been  used  to,  in  modified  quantities.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  the  digestion  of  what  the  dog  is  fondest 
of  will  be  more  easily  performed,  provided  that  it  is  not 
allowed  to  eat  too  much.  After  the  disease  has  continued  for 
lix  or  seven  days,  small  doses — from  one  grain  to  three — of 
qainine  may  be  administered,  care  being  taken  to  discontinue  it 
if  it  seem  to  disagree  with  the  dog. 

If  there  be  much  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  vomiting, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  from  two  to  foiir  drops,  Scheele's  strength,  will 
have  a  calmative  effect  on  the  gastric  organs  and  allay  the 
vomiting.  Purging,  if  not  excessive,  should  not  be  violently 
checked,  but  should  the  dog  seem  to  lose  strength  from  this  cause, 
chalk  may  be  first  tried,  and  afterwards  tincture  of  opium,  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops,  three  times  a  day. 

The  pulmonary  complications  are  best  relieved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  hot  flannels  to  the  sides,  or  hot  fomentations  may  be 
substituted  in  smooth-haired  dogs.  In  rough-haired  ones,  the 
hair  saturated  with  the  wet  is  a  long  time  in  drying,  and  the 
animal  is  apt  to  take  cold.  Nitrate  of  potash  may  be  dissolved 
in  the  dog's  drinking  water,  or  given  in  solution  in  from  six  to 
twenty  grain  doses,  as  a  febrifuge  and  diuretic ;  and  the  chloral 
hydrate  may  be  given  at  night,  particularly  if  the  dog  is  sleep- 
less. The  nervous  symptoms  may  depend  upon  reflex  irrita- 
tion. K  from  teething,  the  gums  are  to  be  lanced.  If  from  the 
presence  of  worms,  and  this  is  a  common  cause,  and  tape-worm 
the  parasite  generally  met  with,  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm 
of  areca-nut  is  to  be  administered.  If  the  appetite  is  entirely 
lost,  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  thirst,  and  beef  tea  or  milk 
allowed  the  dog  to  drink.  If  it  will  not  drink  spontaneously, 
nourishment  must  be  forced  upon  it,  in  small  quantities  and 
oft  repeated.  A  raw  egg  beaten  up  with  a  glass  of  sherry,  care- 
fully administered,  will  be  of  great  service;  in  otlier  cases, 
bi-andy  and  beef  tea.  I  am,  however,  opposed,  unless  the  pro- 
stration of  strength  threatens  to  prove  rapidly  fatal,  to  the  forcing 
of  large  doses  of  stimulants,  as  they  often  cause  much  mischiet. 
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careful  nursing  and  good  attendance  being  much  more  beneficial 
than  any  mere  medicinal  remedy, 

I  have  very  little  to  say  upon  the  treatment  of  the  secondary 
nervous  complications.  They  are  due  to  a  variety  of  pathological 
changes. 

Paralysis  sometimes  results  from  obliteration  or  plugging  of 
the  spinal  veins,  which  are  found  enlarged  and  pressing  upon 
the  cord :  I  have  found  this  in  several  dissections  of  dogs  which 
had  died  or  had  been  destroyed  whilst  suffering  from  paralysis — 
from  atrophy  of  the  cord,  the  nervous  matter  of  which  being  in 
some  instances  replaced  by  a  semi-fluid  deposit,  and  from  con- 
gestion and  disintegration  of  its  substance. 

Some  cases  of  paralysis  aft^r  distemper,  if  kept  long  enough 
and  well  fed,  will  recover.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  loss  of  power 
remains,  and  the  dog  has  ultimately  to  be  destroyed.  I  have 
tried  strychnia  and  other  nervine  tonics,  but  cannot  say  that 
they  do  much  good.  Iodide  of  potassium — given  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  paralysis  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  an  exudate 
on  the  cord — has  been  tried  also  by  me,  but  with  no  very  suc- 
cessful results.  Blisters  to  the  spine,  setons,  and  even  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery,  have  also  been  tried  in  such 
cases.  Such  treatment  inflicts  much  pain  on  the  poor  patient, 
but  does  not  remove  the  disease  or  prolong  life. 
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CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES— continued. 

ANTHRAX. 

Anthrax  ;  charbon ;  gloss-anthrax  ;  apoplexia  splenetica ;  car- 
bunculo  contagiosa,  &c  (L) ;  charbon ;  chancre  k  la  langue  ;  mal 
de  sang ;  sang  de  rate  ;  typhomi^  ;  fi^vre  putride,  &c.  (F.) ;  miltz- 
brand  ;  miltzbrand-fieber ;  petechial  typhus  ;  pestfieber  (G.)  ; 
carbone ;  febbre  carbonculara,  &c.  (I.)  ;  black-leg ;  quarter-ill ; 
apoplexy  of  the  spleen ;  malignant  sore  throat ;  known  in  India 
as  Loodiana  disease,  and  in  South  Africa  as  horse  sickness ;  in 
sheep  as  braxy,  and  splenic  apoplexy ;  in  America,  splenic  fever, 
Texan  fever,  trembles,  &c. 

Under  the  above  terms  is  included  a  group  of  diseases 
essentially  virulent  and  contagious,  of  a  nature  always  the  same, 
but  manifesting  themselves  under  various  internal  and  ex- 
ternal forms;  the  diflFerences  in  the  manifestations  depending 
not  only  on  the  species  and  age  of  the  attacked,  but  upon 
varying  epizootic,  enzootic,  and  other  influences,  and  upon  the 
method  by  which  the  cause  has  been  applied,  ie.  by  inoculation 
or  otherwise. 

The  term  charbon  is  applied  by  the  French  veterinarians  for 
the  reason  that  the  regions  of  the  body  where  the  disease  is 
localized  are  coloured  black.  Anthrax  (a  burning  coal)  is  now 
adopted  by  most  writers  as  a  generic  term,  but  it  throws  no 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  is  eminently  septic  or 
putrefactive  in  its  nature ;  hence  it  has  been  described  under 
the  terms  septicaemia  and  hsematoscpsis.  These,  however,  ex- 
press a  condition  of  the  blood  observable  in  diseases  other 
than  those  now  under  consideration,  and  for  want  of  a  better 
term  we  must  at  present  be  content  with  what  is  generally 
accepted,  namely,  anthrax. 
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Dfl^nif tan,— The  disease  consists  in  a  special  and  primitive 
alteration  in  the  blootl,  in  which  an  organism  termed  the  Banllia 
aiilhracis  is  rapidly  developed  and  propagated,  and  is  pectdiar 
to  the  herhivom  and  birds.  Inoculation  with  the  blood  or  tissui" 
of  animals  wdiicli  have  died  from  it,  induces,  both  in  man  ami 
other  animals,  a  malignant  form  of  inflammation  culled  '*  mali^'- 
nant  pustule/*  For  this  reason  anthiux  is  looked  upnir  nuA 
described,  as  a  tndy  contagious  disease. 

Anthrax  appears  at  all  seasons,  but  principally  in  the  sj!  i  , 
or  tluring  summer  and  autumn.  It  occurs  either  as  a  sponKJi', 
enzootic,  or  epizootic  disease,  attacking  animals  of  any  age — ^the 
fat,  vigorous,  plethoric,  as  well  as  the  lean,  feeble,  and  languid 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  wounds,  simple  in  tliemselves,  in 
cattle  subjected  to  the  influence  causing  charbou,  although  not 
suflerLng  from  it,  often  become  mortaL 


HISTORY. 

Anthrax  has  a  very  ancient  history,  and  was  known  in 
Minor  at  the  period  of  the  siege  of  Troy ;  but,  leaving  ancien 
history  aside,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  tliat  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  w^erc  remarkable  for  the  devastations  conH 
mitted  by  various  epizootic  outbreaks  of  anthrax.     In  1617 
was  prev^alont  and  of  such  a  fatal  nature  in  the  neighbourhc 
of  Naples,  tliat  over  00,000  pei'sons  perished  through  partjikinj^- 
of  the  flesh  of  animals  which  htid  died  of  the  disease.     In  1731 
it  declared  itself   in   several  pro\nnces  of   France,   notably  ir 
Auvergue,  Bourbonuais,  and  in  Languedcx;,  wherc  it  was  studied| 
by   Sauvages,   and  described   by  him  under  the  term  glos 
anthrax. —  {Nmologia  Methodica,  vol  ii.  page  3(50.) 

1757,  1763,  1775,  1779.  1780,  and  1800.— ThesQ  years  were 
signalized  by  a  charbonous  malady  which  extended  nearly  al 
over  Fmnce,  and  afi'ecled  ail  the  domesticated  auimalt;,     Tlic 
disease   was  studied   by  Bourgelat.  Chabert,  Bred  in.  IluyarJ^ 
Desplas,  Detib  Godine,  Gilbert,  and  a  great  number  of  veteri- 
narians.    From  1800   to    184G   many  outbreaks  of   charUm* 
0U8  disease  were  observed,  generally  in  the  hottest  month&I 
They   were    studied  by  Demoussy,  Sansol,  Pradab  D*Arboval,j 
Mathieu,  and  others,     l>uring  more  recent  periods,  outbreaks j 
have  been  studied  by  Eoche-Lubin  in  Avignon;  by  11  Key  ofti 
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ihe  heights  of  the  Alps ;  and  in  Eure  et  Loire  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  department ;  and  by  MM.  Benault  and  Delafond, 
who  were  sent  by  the  French  Government,  the  one  to  Allier 
and  Niivre,  and  the  other  to  Somme,  to  report  on  the  disease. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  charbon  has  been  the  object  of 
profound  investigation  in  France.  In  this  country,  however, 
little  has  been  done  for  its  elucidation ;  and  though  less  frequent 
here  than  on  the  Continent,  it  is,  however,  quite  as  fatal  in  its 
character. 

EnOLOGY. 

The  influences  which  predispose  to  the  development  of 
iDthiax  are  arranged  by  French  veterinary  writers  under  four 
principal  heads,  comprising  respectively  the  influences  of 
temperature ;  water  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  in 
morasses  and  stagnant  ditches;  forage  tainted  with  decomposing 
animal  and  vegetable  matters ;  and  contagion. 

Influence  of  temperature. — ^The  hygrometric  and  thermometric 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  which  always  exercise  a  marked 
action  on  the  organism,  disposing  it  under  certain  circumstances 
to  anthrax,  are  stated  by  several  authors  to  be  those  charac- 
terised by  humid  and  persistent  fogs,  coldness  and  humidity ; 
a  tempestuous  atmosphere;  alternations  of  burning  heats  and 
fltoimy  rains. 

It  rages  as  an  enzootic  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  and  in  low 
lauds  which  have  been  inundated.  In  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  signalized  by  excessive  heat,  charbon  has  been  frequent. 
The  years  1712,  1731,  1775,  1779,  1780,  1823,  1824,  1825, 
1846,  have  furnished  memorable  examples.  Under  the  influence 
of  excessive  and  prolonged  heat,  the  rivers,  ponds,  brooks,  &c. 
were  dried  up,  the  soil  opened  in  crevasses,  and  the  disease  was 
developed  to  an  enormous  extent.  In  France  it  is  stated  that 
a  very  warm  summer  is  never  seen  without  charbonous  diseases 
being  prevalent ;  and  it  is  concluded  that  a  high  temperature, 
especially  if  preceded  by  a  damp  or  moist  atmosphere,  is  very 
favourable  to  the  development  of  charbon. 

Influence  of  ponds,  moralises,  and  stagnant  waters. — The  his- 
tory of  the  malady  demonstrates  that  morasses  are  favourable  to 
its  development,  as  it  is  observed  that  it  is  frequent  in  countries 
where  they  occupy  a  large  surface.     It  is  also  frequent  in  coun- 
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tries  exposed  to  inundations,  and  where  water  stagnates  on  tht 
surface  of  the  soil ;  and  where  animals  are  made  to  stand  in 
mosses  and  stagnant  waters,  the  malady  commits  great  ravage 
This  fact  is  remarkable,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  other  countrie 

Charbon,  says  M,  Verheyen,  is  enzootic  in  the  marshy  cou 
tries  of  Esthonia  and  of  Courland. 

In  Poland,  in  several  districts  of  Germany,  and  in  Hungary^ 
the  same  author  states  it  is  seen  every  year. 

In  Spain,  Escobar  reports  that  charbon  is  enzootic  in   tl 
valleys  submerged,  and  at  the  side  of  the  sea  at  Catalonia. 

It  has  been  observed  yearly  on  the  south  of  the  CTorse,  the 
land  being  covered  with  stagnant  water. 

In  Siberia,  where  lakes  and  marshes  are  numerous,  it  is  often 
prevalent.     In  the  year  1784  nearly  100,000  animals  perishe 
— (Anjials  of  VdeHnary  Medicine,  1854.) 

The  influence  of  marshea  is  so  great,  that  precautions  are  takeu 
in  several  countries,  by  keeping  the  animals  back  from  the  actioo 
of  the  miasmatic  gases  and  effluvia  during  the  heat  of  the  day  :| 
and  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  heat  the  Hocks  and  heixls 
driven  up  to  the  mountains  and  high  places,  bitter  experienc 
having  taught  the  guardians  of  the  flocks  that  if  they  do  not  tak€ 
these  precautions  nearly  their  entire  stock  of  animals  will 
destroyed  by  charbon. 

From  tliese  considerations  it  seems  e^^de^t  that  the  deleterioi] 
emanations — the  effluvia^ — which  are  disengaged  from  mora&sea 
or  stagnant  waters  produce  the  disease.      In  these  stagnanS 
waters  and   on  the  surface  of  morasses  during  liot  weatherj 
infusoria  are  produced  in  prodigious  quantities,  incessant  putrid 
fermentation  takes  place,  and  deleterious  gases  are  generated 
These  emanations  penetrate  the  organism  by  the  air  passages,  an<ll 
by  the  digestive  organs^  conveyed  there  by  the  water  the  animal 
drink  and  the  moist  food  they  eat     In  this  manner  a  septic  sul 
stance  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  inducing  a  predisposition 
in  some  to  paludal  fevers,  in  others  to  charbon. 

Influence  of  soil. — Charbon  is  generally  found  in  low-lying  clay,| 
calcareous,  and  clay-calcareous  countiies,  and  is  exceptional  in 
silicious  or  granite  districts.  M.  Verheyen  has  obser^^ed  that  ofi 
the  numl)er  of  cases  of  charbon  furnish^  by  Belgium;  two^thinla 
surround  the  province  of  Lii5ge.  This  he  ascribes  io  the  fact  that 
'mder  the  soil  is  a  bed  wliich  opposes  the  intiltration  of  water. 
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In  countries  where  the  earth  is  of  a  calcareous  nature,  the 
variety  of  charbon  most  commonly  met  with  is  that  named  sang 
d€  rate,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  this  country,  ''  splenic  apoplexy." 
It  oommits  great  havoc  among  cattle  as  well  as  sheep. 

Clay  and  calcareous  lands  resemble  marshes  by  preventing 
the  escape  of  surface  water ;  thus  foulness  is  produced,  and  by 
the  action  of  heat  decomposition  results,  and  the  water  evapo- 
rating during  the  day,  carries  upwards  the  products  of  putre- 
faction, which  fill  the  atmosphere  with  effluvia  and  deleterious 
substances. 

Tnjluenee  of  food. — Amongst  authors  who  blame  forage  are 
Gilbert,  Chabert,  and  Gohier  in  France;  Glaser,  Thaer,  Numaun, 
Gerlach,  and  Marchant  in  Germany. 

In  1849  M.  Plasse  conceived  the  cryptogamic  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  charbon.  He  does  not,  however,  limit  the  influence  of 
cryptogams  to  the  production  of  this  disease,  but  of  infections 
and  typhoids  of  man  and  other  animals. — (Plasse,  Trail6  des 
Maladies  Cryptogamiques,  1856  et  1857.) 

M.  Delafond,  in  his  TraitS  des  Maladies  des  Bites  Bovines 
(lft48),  admits  that  mouldy  forage  is  a  principal  cause  of  charbon. 
In  another  treatise,  Traiti  de  la  Maladie  de  Sang  des  Betes  d 
Laine,  this  author  states  that  mouldy  forage,  entering  largely  into 
the  circulation,  causes  intoxication  and  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  blood,  but  does  not  believe  that  such  diseases  resemble  car- 
boncular  affections  brought  on  by  infectious  miasma. 

Numaun  and  Marchant  consider  the  following  cryptogamic 
plants  as  hurtful: — (I.)  Uredo  inconstans;  (2.)  Puccinia  graminis; 
(3.)  Pucciniola  diadelphia  ;  (4.)  JEcidium  confertune  and  ranun- 
eulueearium ;  (5.)  Mucor  mucedo ;  (6.)  Erisyphe ;  (7.)  J^ylortia, 

Gerlach  regards  as  hurtful — Uredo  Icguminosarium,  Uredo 
sUophila,  Uredo  rubigo  et  linearis^  and  Ptcccinia  graminis ;  and 
states  that  he  has  witnessed  horses,  after  being  fed  on  wheat 
covered  by  the  sporules  of  Uredo  sUophila,  attacked  with  indi- 
gestion— colic  and  enteritis ;  and  ducks  and  geese  fed  with  this 
wheat  succumb  to  charbon. 

Sheep  have  also  contracted  this  affection  when  they  have 
eaten  a  plant  covered  with  a  white  blossom.  The  plant  on 
being  submitted  to  a  botanist  was  recognised  as  the  Thlapsilursa 
pasturis,  on  which  grew  Uredo  Candida. 

These  are  facts  which  tend  to  determine  the  deleterious  influ- 
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rjce  of  the  cryptogamia  on  the  animal  economy,  but  antho 
have  not  shown  that  the  disease  which  they  caused  was  diar! 
hon.     M.  Gei'lach  speaks  of  colic  and  indigestion  appearinj 
daily  after  the  ingestion  of  sncli  parasitic,  plants.     He  also  say 
that  intestinal  inflammation,  typhoid  diseases,  and  a  variety  < 
diffi^rent  aflections,  are  deteiTiiined  frequently  hy  the  acridity  of 
such  plants. 

L  Observers  who  have  closely  watched  these  afieetions  in  this 
■couutr}',  where  it  seldom  appears  spontaneously  in  the  horse, 
alioost  unanimously  conclude  that  in  uittle  and  sheep  they  are 
due  to  dietetic  errors;  more  pai-ticnlarly  to  sudden  and  violent 
dunrges  in  diet,  whether  that  change  he  from  a  poor  to  a  highly 
nutiitious,  more  particularly  a  nitrogenous  diet;  from  dry  and 
good  food  to  watery  unrijie  provender ;  to  damaged  food  of  any 
kind;  the  influence  of  undrained  lands;  defective  ventilation 
un<l  drainage  of  stables ;  to  food  and  water  contaminated  with 
the  tiiorlM'd  products  of  animals  which  have  died  of  blood  disease 
^hi  one  remarkable  outbreak  which  came  immediately  under  mj^ 

Botice,  the  disease  appeared  amongst  sucking  calves  of  the  pur 

"short-horn  breed,  and  which  had  never  partaken  of  other  foo< 

^than   what   they   obtained    by   sucking,   the   dams   remaining 

beolthy.     Anthrax  is  also  disseminated  through  Uie  agency  ( 

flies,  and  Bollinger,  who  \ms  observed  that  the  disease  is  ofteij 

most  prevalent  when  flies  are  in  the  greatest  abundance,  ha 

^induced  it  in  rahbita  by  inoculating  them  with  flies  caught  ^ 

the  carcases  of  animals  dead  from  anthrax.     The  flies,  how^ 

ever,  resist  the  influence  of  the  virus,  although  bacturidiij  ar 

found  in  them* 


PATHOLOCJY. 

The  influence  of  all  these  causes  upon  the  animal  economy, 
iitlering  widely  in  their  jirunary  stages,  induce  within  the  blocM 
urUiin  changes  which  ulti mutely  tend  to  grave  alLemtions  ic 
composition,  and  to  its  death  and  decomposition- 
First   of    all   wo    must    coosiJer    the    influence   of    highlj 
Nutritious  and  nitrogenous  fodder  when  suddenly  bnmght 
Upon  the  animal  body,  and  veterinarians  ai*e  gener»\llj 
eed  that  the  result  is  the  myul  fomiution  of  blood,  highlj 
larged  with  albuminous  materials,  which  neither  the  tissueJ 
itrition  nor  the  excx-etory  organs  are  calculated  to  keep  in  anj*^ 
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thing  like  its  normal  condition.  In  consequence  of  this,  grave 
cliai^ges  occur,  by  which  its  constituents  become  degraded,  and 
the  system  eventually  empoisoned.  If  it  be  remembered  that 
evfiry  tissue  and  organ  in  the  body,  by  withdrawing  from  the 
Uood  those  constituents  which  are  essential  to  their  well-being, 
wnre  as  excretory  organs  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  subject  will 
be  more  clearly  imderstood.  Without  this  withdrawal  from  the 
Uood  of  those  constituents  by  every  tissue  and  organ,  it  soon 
becomes  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
the  same  condition  results  when  it  is  so  rapidly  (and  hence  im- 
perfectly) formed,  that  the  process  of  tissue-nutrition  cannot 
possibly  eliminate  or  withdraw  from  it  more  than  a  moiety  of 
its  superabundant  constituents. 

For  example,  the  whole  of  the  body  requires  within  a  given 
time  a  certain  quantity  of  plasma  for  all  the  purposes  of 
notrition,  growth,  heat,  the  formation  of  fat,  and  what  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  excretory  organs ;  and  if  within  that  period  the 
quantity  of  that  plasma  far  exceeds  those  requirements,  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  unused  matter  must  accumulate  in  the 
ciztnilation,  and  there  undergo  such  grave  alterations  as  to  be- 
come injurious  to  the  animal  economy,  empoison  the  blood, 
modify  its  power  of  absorbing  and  conveying  oxygen  from  the 
lungs,  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  proper  habitat  for  the  development  and  growth 
of  low  organisms,  which  cause  within  it  a  septic  or  putrefactive 
action,  by  which  its  vitality  is  ultimately  destroyed ;  in  fact 
bring  about  a  condition  of  the  blood  similar  to  that  which  can  bo 
produced  artificially  by  the  introduction  of  decomposing  animal 
matter,  or  by  giving  it  with  the  food  upon  which  the  animal 
is  fed.      When  blood  is  so   altered,   it  tends  to   accumulate 
in  the  vessels  of  the  soft  structures  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
areolar  tissue,  spleen,  enteric   mucous   membrane,   and  lungs, 
where  it  rapidly  transudes  through  the  walls  of  the  altered  and 
debilitated  blood-vessels,  and  constitutes  the  various  local  mani- 
festations of  a  septic  fever. 

In  studying  the  course  and  progress  of  this  malady,  one 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  its  great  similarity  to  the 
typhus  fever  of  man.  Both  are  induced  by  causes  which  alter 
the  condition  of  the  blood.  Typhus  is  held  to  be  highly  con- 
tagious.    Charbon  is  also  contagious  by  inoculation.     Neither 
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ill  typhiis  nor  charbon  is  Uiere  a  constant  or  characteristic  change 
in  one  particular  organ,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  typhus  beingj 
summed  up  as  follows: — A  fluid  condition  of  the  blood;  hyper- 
aeniia  of  the  cerebral  membranes  and  increase  of  intra-cr^inial 
fluid ;  bronchial  catarrh  and  pulmonary  h}7>ostasis :  softening  ofi 
the  hearty  liver,  spleen,  and  pancre^is ;  hypenemia  and  hyjier- 
trophy  of  the  kidneys. 

Further,  it  may  be  urged  in  support  of  this  view  that 
eruptions  of  both  diseases  resemble  each  other  in  those  cases  wh 
death  is  not  almost  instantaneous,  viz.,  dark  purple  or  crimson 
petechia.  Tliere  are  also  sichstdhts  tctulinum,  or  involimUiry 
twitcldngs,  both  in  typhus  and  in  charboo-  The  red  globules 
of  the  blood  in  both  diseases  show  a  marked  deviation  from 
their  normal  character,  part  with  their  colouring  matter,  and 
dissolve  more  rapidly  than  when  in  their  natural  condition.  Hie 
blood  also  contains  au  increased  amount  of  ammonia,  from  de- 
composition of  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  and  finally  both 
diseases  are  apt  to  terminate  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
very  true  that  typhus  is  not  so  rapidly  fatal  as  its  analogue.  Tliis 
is  the  case  with  almost  every  disease  of  the  lower  animals;, 
they  are  more  rapidly  fatal  than  similar  diseases  in  man.  Cases,, 
however,  occur  where  typhus  kills  during  its  primary  stages  by 
sjTicope  or  coma,  or  generally  from  a  combination  of  both. 
When  from  syncope,  the  hejirt's  action  is  enfeebled  from  paralysis 
or  disease  of  its  muscidar  tissue;  and  when  from  coma,  the 
blood  has  undergone  such  modifications  as  render  it  incapable  of 
sui>p€rting  the  changes  essential  to  existence,  its  contamina- 
tion being  mainly  due  to  the  admixture  of  urea  and  other 
products  of  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  and  from 
the  diminution  and  destruction  or  solution  of  its  red  corpuscles 
^ — changes  simOar  to  those  seen  in  the  blood  of  cattle  which 
have  died  of  splenic  apoplexy  or  black-quartexv 

In  opposition  to  the  view  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of 
anthrax,  we  have  the  observations  of  many  eminent  pathologists, 
who  maintain  that  the  malady  is  due  to  the  propagation  of  a 
now  well-known  organism,  the  Bacillus  anthracis,  the  history  of 
which  is  as  follows. 

These  organisms  were  first  observed  by  Bmuell,  and  afterwards 
by  Delafond  and  Gruby,  in  the  blood  of  animals  which  had 

I  of  anthrax,  as  peculiar  staff-shaped  bodies,  which  Delafond 
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dengnated  Idtonnds,  and  which  were  believed  to  be  products  of 
putiefaction,  and  that  anthrax  was  a  septicaemia  or  putrefaction 
of  tiie  blood.    These  Idtonnets  were  afterwards  observed  in 
1850  by  MM.  Davaine  and  Rayer,  and  some  time  later  Koch 
itadied  them,  and  found  the  aqueous  humor  of  the  ox's  eye  to 
le  paiticularly  suitable  for  their  nutrition.    With  a  drop  of  the 
iqueous  humor  he  mixed  the  smallest  speck  of  a  liquid  con- 
taining the  rods,  placed  it  under  the  microscope,  warmed  it 
mutably,  and  watched  the  subsequent  action.     During  the  first 
two  hours  hardly  any  change  was  noticeable,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  the  rods  began  to  lengthen,  and  the  action  was  so 
npA  that  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
bonis  ihey  had  attained  from  twenty 
to  tiurty  times  their  original  length, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  additional 
Ikhus  had  formed  filaments  in  many 
caaes  a  hundred  times  the  length  of 
the  original  rods ;  and  further  it  was      ^'^^-  lo.-Traniiparenk  rods, 
aeen  that  within  the  transparent  rods  little  dots  appeared ;  these 
became  more  and  more  distinct  until  the  whole  organism  was 
atodded  with  minute  ovoid  bodies  like  peas  within  their  shell. 
-After  a  time  the  integument  fell  to  pieces,  the  place  of  each  rod 


^<>^^0 
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12.  —Spores. 


JTia  11.  —Spore-bearing  filaments. 

being  taken  by  a  long  row  of  seeds  or  spores.  Koch  concluded 
that  these  spores,  as  distinguished  from  the  rods,  constituted  the 
conts^um  of  the  disease  in  its  most  deadly  and  persistent  form. 
By  inoculating  animals  with  the  fresh  blood  of  an  animal 
suffering  from  splenic  fever,  he  found  that  they  invariably  died 
within  twenty  to  thirty  hours  after  inoculation.  By  drying  the 
infectious  blood  containing  the  rod-like  organisms,  in  which, 
however,  the  spores  were  not  developed,  he  found  the  contagion 
to  be  fugitive,  maintaining  its  power  of  infection  for  five  weeks 
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at  the  fuHhesi  He  then  dried  the  blood  containing  the  hiMr 
duvuloped  spores,  and  exposed  it  to  a  variety  of  conditions.  Ha 
permitted  the  dried  blood  to  assume  the  form  of  dust,  wetted 
tJiis  dust,  allowed  it  to  dry  again,  placed  it  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  the  midst  of  putrefying  matter,  and  subjected  it  to 
other  tests.  After  keeping  this  spore-charged  blood,  which 
had  been  treated  in  this  fashion  for  four  years,  he  inocuLited  a 
number  of  mice  with  it,  and  found  its  action  as  fatal  as  that  of 
blood  fresh  drawn  from  the  veins  of  an  animal  sutTering  from 
sj>lenic  fever,  each  spore  in  the  millions  contained  in  tlie 
diseased  blood  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease. 

The  bacilli  are  not  always  found  in  the  blood  of  living 
animals  suffering  from  the  disease;  indeed,  they  generally 
appear  a  few  hours  before  death,  which  never  takes  place  in 
less  than  twenty  hours,  and  then  only  singly  and  in  very  small 
numbers.  Even  after  death  they  cannot  always  be  found  in  thtj 
blood,  but  always  in  the  spleen*  Their  number,  however,  \'arie3 
with  tlie  animal  inoculated:  in  the  guinea-pig  they  are  numerous, 
sometimes  exceeding  the  blood  corpuscles;  in  the  rabbit  inucli 
smaller,  and  in  the  mouse  oft^n  absent  altogether.  If  th 
disease  has  been  induced  by  inoculation,  they  are  present^  tliow 
in  variable  numbers,  in  the  inoculation  carbuncle. 

The  bacilli  rods,  as  found  in  tlie  blood  and  spleen,  vary  in 
length  very  considerably,  those  in  the  spleen  being  longer  j 
the  shortest  rods  being  in  length  generally  about  twice 
diameter  of  a  human  red  corpuscle,  the  longer  ones  two  or  tljr 
times  the  length  of  the  shorter ;  but  when  carefully  examine 
the  latter  will  be  seen  in  a  process  of  division  into  two  or  mor 
segments.  Acc^^rding  to  the  observations  of  Koch,  it  appear 
that,  whatever  be  the  species  of  animal  inoculated  with  anthra; 
blood,  and  no  matter  how  many  successive  inoculations  may 
made.  Uie  Ixfci/H  multiply  solely  by  fission,  but  only  so  lonj 
iiH  the  animal  is  alive;  when  dead  a  minut-e  portion  of  its  bU>odi 
phiced  in  aqueous  humor,  and  kept  at  a  tenipemture  of  35*  to 
157*  C.  (05''  Fj,  the  rods  as  already  stated  lengthen  out  ver 
C4)nsiderably.  This  process  of  lengthening  of  the  rods  int 
li laments  is  apparently  ellc'cted  by  the  temperature.  In  fiv^ 
hours  a  rod  at  a  temperature  of  02**  C,  (8930**  F.)  may  havfi 
ijicixiased  so  as  to  bu  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  times  it 
original  length,  and  in  twenty-four  houra  the  iilament  may 
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be  full  of  spores.  If  the  temperature,  however,  be  kept 
about  28*  C.  (82*24**  F.)  the  spores  may  not  appear  till  the 
thirty-sixth  op  fortieth  hour.  When  the  spores  have  once 
appouped,  all  the  other  changes  go  on  at  ordinary  temperatures 
fiom  12*  (53-36''  F.)  to  18*^  C.  (64-24*»  F.),  but  not  nearly  so 
lapidly,  even  'when  the  preparation  is  kept  in  the  sun  for  a  few 
koinrg  daily,  as  when  artificial  heat  is  applied.  On  the  other 
band,  a  high  temperature,  37*^  to  40**  C.  (98-36"  to  104'*  F.),  at 
once  checks  all  developmental  changes. 

The  filaments  differ  in  cultivated  specimens  very  much  in 
their  arrangements.  Sometimes  they  form  a  network — indeed 
a  myceUum — ^made  up  of  numerous,  nearly  parallel,  unbranched 
threads,  crossing  each  other  at  different  levrels ;  the  threads  are 
aometimes  straight,  but  have  generally  a  wavy  outline.  This 
condition  may  obtain  throughout  the  whole  preparation,  but 
generally  at  some  parts  the  filaments  are  extremely  irregular 
and  much  convoluted. 

It  has  been  stated  by  several   observers   (Koch,   Bollinger, 
Siedamgpotzky;  &c.)  that  the  bacilli  are  always  motionless ;  but 
if  Dr.  Cossar  Ewart's  observations  are  correct,  this  condition  is 
not  constant    He  says,  "At  first  the  bacilli  were  absolutely 
motionless,  but  in  some  cultivations,  after  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture at  33**  C.  (91'24*  F.)  for  a  few  hours,  a  great  number  of  them 
h^an  to  move   actively   about  the  field.     By  watching  for 
several  hours  the  bacilli  in  a  part  of  the   field  enclosed  by 
spleen   debris  and  blood-corpuscles,  it  was   evident  that  they 
all  resembled  each  other ;  that  they  were  alternately  at  rest  and 
in  motion;  and  that  some  of  them  lengthened  out  into  filaments. 
While  at  rest  they  were  not  altogether  without  change,  for  clear 
lines   appearing  across  them   indicated   that   they  were  in  a 
process  of  division  into  segments.     Sometimes  a  number  of  rods 
ceased  moving,  and,  previous  to  lengthening  out  into  filaments, 
arranged  themselves  into  patches  of  zooglea. 

"  When  any  particular  rod  was  observed  for  some  time,  it  might 
be  seen  first  slowly  to  move  backwards  and  forwards ;  then  the 
movements  gradually  increased,  until  it  wriggled  in  a  very 
active  manner  from  one  side  of  the  enclosed  space  to  the  other. 
Having  continued  active  for  some  time,  it  would  either  suddenly 
or  gradually  settle  down  again,  as  if  exhausted,  into  its  former 
quiescent  condition.     I  have  seen  rods  moving  when  with  the 
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No.  X.   Hartnack  tliey  appeared  from  half  an  inch  to  thr 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 

"  The  division  into  two  or  more  pieces  is  not  always  a  vei; 
rapid  process.  A  rod  which  was  watched  until  it  divided  wa 
at  first  made  up  of  three  pieces^  and  one  of  them  from  the 
ginning  looked  as  if  it  might  at  any  moment  detach  itself  i 
the  others ;  but  after  six  liours  ahnost  constant  strugglinfl 
tiiough  by  that  time  able  to  remove  itself  half  its  own  len^ 
from  the  other  two  segments,  it  was  still  connected  by  a  ver 
delicate  thread,  and  before  separation,  which  took  place  vdU 
being  under  obser\*ation  for  over  seven  hours,  it  in  a  comf 
tively  short  time  w^as  almost  divided  into  two  segments,  so  tb 
when  it  did  escape  from  the  other  apparently  inactive  pieces,  i 
wriggled  about  the  field  like  two  freely  moveable  links  of  a 
chain, 

"  After  assuming  this  motile  phase  for  some  time,  the  rods 
lengthened   out  into  spore-bearing    filaments*      A   mouse   IB 
oculated  with  the  spores  thus  obtained  died  in  forty-eight  hou 
jjresentiiig  all  the  signs  of  splenic  fever;  and  thus  proving 
the  motile  rods  were  none  other  than  a  hitherto  und 
phase  of  Bacillus  anlhraeis, 

"Wliat  tlie  conditions  are  which  lead  to  these  movementl 
remain  to  be  discovered.  Apparently  the  same  conditions 
not  always  lead  to  the  same  result^s,  for  several  generations  maj 
elapse  before  the  motile  phase  again  appears." — (Dr,  Cc 
Ewart.  in  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science^  voL  xviii.»  Ne| 
^Series.) 

Pasteur  stated  that  the  spores  of  bacilli  remained  toxic  aft 
boiling;  and  after  being  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  twelve  atmo 
spheres  of  oxygen,  Dr,  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Dr.  Cossar  Ev 
tested  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  found  that  mic 
inoculated  with  the  boiled  and  compressed  solutions  remainc 
quite  well 

The  experiments  of  Bert,  however,  support  to  some  ext 
the  conclusions  of  Pasteur,  In  a  series  of  experiments  Berl 
submitted  anthrax  blood  to  the  action  of  considerably  com-J 
pressed  oxygen,  and  found  the  bacilli  had  disappeared,  killed  by 
^"i  oxygen,  and  yet  the  blood  retained  its  virulence,  for  it 
1  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  dogs  inoculated  with  it;  and  in 
ler  aeries  of  experiments  Bert  took  anthrax  blood  contain- 
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iiig  bacilli,  and  added  drop  by  drop  of  absolute  alcohol  to  it, 
until  a  precipitate  was  formed,  and  which  was  dried  in  vacuum. 
This  dried  powder  was  injected  imder  the  skin,  and  it  killed  a 
nbbit,  a  goinea-pig,  and  even  a  dog. 

If  tins  alcoholized  precipitate  be  dissolved  in  water  and 
filtered,  the  filtrate  is  still  virulent.  If  alcohol  is  again  added 
lo  it,  it  forms  a  flocculent  matter,  which  is  deposited  at  the 
IxittQm  of  the  vessel  Collected  on  a  filter  and  dried,  this 
precipitate  is  still  toxic.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
ictt?e  or  virulent  element  of  anthrax  resists  absolute  alcohol, 
and  that  it  resists  oxygen,  and  that  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol 
and  soluble  in  water.  It  behaves  itself  something  like  diastase, 
except  that,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  it  can  reproduce  itself 
to  an  indefinite  extent ;  while  it  is  asserted  by  some  authorities 
that  diastase  cannot  reproduce  itself. 

Patting  aside  the    conclusions  of    Colin — that  the  bacilli 

are  simple    transformation  of    the    blood-corpuscles — we  are 

left  between  two  sets  of  conclusions.     Those  of  Koch  and 

others  point  to  splenic  fever  being  due  to  a  minute  organism 

possessing  wonderful  powers  of  resistance  and  reproduction ; 

Bert's  to  something  independent  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 

animal  or  vegetable  organisms,  and  which  resists  the  action  of 

compressed  oxygen  and  absolute  alcohol,  which  would,  he  asserts, 

till  everything  possessing  life :  this  something  he  is  of  opinion 

is  a  substance  analogous  to  diastase. 

Blood  containing  bacilli,  if  dried  in  very  thin  layers,  by  being 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  shady  place,  was  found  by  Koch  to  lose 
its  virulence  and  its  power  of  developing  elongated  fibres  after 
twelve  to  thirty  hours.  Thicker  layers  retained  their  powers 
for  two  or  three  weeks ;  and  some  still  thicker  for  four  or  five 
weeks.  After  a  longer  time  they  were  never  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  disease. 

Koch  also  found  that  if  the  bacilli  were  deprived  of  air  they 
soon  died. 

When  rubbed  up  with  the  blood  or  aqueous  or  vitreous  humor 
of  an  ox,  and  placed  in  a  well  closed  glass  vessel,  there  quickly 
ensued  an  odour  of  putrefaction ;  the  bacilli  disappeared  after 
twenty-four  hours  without  the  fibres  enlarging,  and  lost  their 
infective  power.  Tliat  their  death  was  due  to  the  absence  of 
oxygen  was  shown  by  placing  a  drop  of  blood  infected  by  the 


in,  c'.TT&saofrs  ssscases. 

-flu "11  TZiS^  ziA  rn-irr-jswiTifi.      Examioed  by  the  micro-spectio^ 
wr.r,^  n  ztT*:  '2tt  uoj^  of  CTT-Lxmoglobiilm ;  the  fibres  in  this 
cr.c  ±i*.T*su0!d  i'jus  v  fire  limes  in  length  in  three  horns,  bo^ 
i  f-.r  r  :}-ir.  z.zia  "Ji**:  :  rrKi  was  cleariy  used  up,  as  the  presence  of 
•*:>r  iJ-^-^r:  r-:i.-"utzii  of  ?biii€<3d  hxmoglobulin  proved.   From  this 
rj'.tri*:!.**  t}>r  rrc'Ttii  ^.f  the  Latdllar  fibres  ceased,  although  tro:> 
I  -•.-•'rfi.r.y^z.  L&l  iKC  srt  in. 

WL<^  :Lrr  rrr  re*  ani  bacilli  are  separated  from  the  blood  by 
iihr^*don,  the  blooi  is  said  to  be  rendered  innocuous;  and 
wh^ii  pnr^nuiLt  animals  become  affected,  or  have  been  inoculated, 
the  blood  of  the  foetus  does  not  become  diseased,  and  other 
cnratures  can  be  inoculated  with  it  and  suffer  no  harm,  the 
iriUrr^'ening  membranes  acting  the  part  of  a  filter.  The 
liaciUi  also  disappear  in  liquids  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  add, 
and  the  blood  soon  loses  its  specific  property. 

Tills  proves  that,  to  live  and  grow,  the  bacilli  require  to 
al>sorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic  acid ;  hence  they  are  what 
M.  Pasteur  tenns  "  aerobic."  If  the  fluid  which  contains  them 
begins  to  putrefy  they  are  destroyed,  not  only  by  being  depiiveii 
of  oxygen,  but  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  other  oi^ganisms, 
such  as  the  vibrios  of  putrefaction,  in  the  presence  of  which, and 
of  all  other  low  forms  of  organisms,  they  either  do  not  devdop 
at  all,  or  develop  with  great  difficulty.  The  vibrios  of  putre- 
faction are  not  aerobic,  and  cease  to  move  when  brought  in 
contact  with  oxygen;  disappear,  being  transformed  into  refracting 
corpuscles,  which  in  a  suitable  soil  reproduce  motile  vibrios, 
and  multiply  with  extreme  rapidity  in  a  putrefying  fluid ;  if  an 
animal  be  inoculated  with  it  when  in  this  condition,  it  does  not 
die  of  antlinix»  but  of  septicaemia,  the  S}Tnptoms  of  which,  when 
in-oiluaHl  in  guinea-pigs  with  the  blood  of  a  horse  which  had 
iM't'U  ilortd  of  I'luirlmn  twenty-four  hours,  and  which  contained 
vil^rios  of  imln^faotion  as  well  as  some  bacilli,  and  with  the  blood 
of  a  I'ONN  Nvhii'h  had  Kvu  dead  forty-eight  houis.  and  which 
roniainoil  a  iMx^iHMiderating  quantity  of  \ibrias,  were  vivOeni 
intlauunatii^u  of  all  the  mu^^les  of  the  aMomen  and  limbs,  and 
hen>  rtiul  thet\\  osjxvially  on  the  ears,  buU^  lormed  conLainini! 
gas.     The  bUyvi  was  ditttuent.  and  on  examining  these  nrt-Tnitk 

tKHlutoK  After  d<vAth,  M.  Pastcnir  fouiid  tha:  i2>e  mnsiclfis  wert- 
I  WMh  actixt^  vihnv>$  of  pi:irt:.uiioa,  and  in  tSie  perixoiittJ 
fUbit^  hki  undc:^>iu^  oj^trjkiiuinaiy  dcvc}i:c£Q£ZLi ;  ant  dn>j* 
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of  this  serosity  taken  from  an  animal  still  living,  affected  another 
aoimal  profoundly,  while  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  heart  had  no 
dbet 

igain,  dilation  of  the  fluid  containing  the  bacilli  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  water  has  no  effect  on  its  virulence,  but 
a  large  quantity  destroys  it,  and  traces  of  carbolic  acid  prevent 
the  development  of  the  bacilli 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  bacilli  destroy  life — (1.)  By  acting 
18  asphyxiants,  depriving  the  blood  of  its  oxygen ;  and  (2.) 
B)r  mechanically  obstructing  the  blood-vessels.  Against  both 
these  theories  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  they  are  very  few  in 
nnmber,  indeed  often  absent  altogether  in  the  blood  during  life. 
Anthrax  is  not  transmitted  by  infection  from  one  animal  to 
another,  for  animals  kept  in  the  closest  proximity  to  diseased 
ones,  and  placed  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  infec- 
tion through  the  air,  do  not  become  diseased. 

Mice  and  rabbits  seem  capable  of  eating  food  containing 
badlli  with  impunity,  and  flies  can  gorge  themselves  with  the 
infected  blood  and  suffer  no  harm;  but  horses,  cattle,  pigs, 
dqgs,  cats,  and  ferrets  succumb  after  partaking  of  food  and  water 
contaminated  with  the  virus. 

The  local  effects  of  inoculation  of  the  skin  with  anthrax 
hlood  is  as  follows: — In  twenty-four  hours  there  is  redness  of 
the  spot,  with  heat,  swelling  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissoe,  extending  from  a  third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth. 

The  swelling  increases  in  forty-eight  hours  to  perhaps  two 
inches,  and  on  the  third  day,  if  the  animal  survive,  to  several 
inches;  the  heat  and  redness  being  most  intense  at  the  in- 
oculated spot.  The  process  extends  in  the  connective  tissue, 
particularly  along  the  track  of  the  lymphatics.  In  superficial 
inoculations  bacilli  can  be  seen  in  every  instance  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  a  distance  only  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
but  their  after  extension  is  not  proportionate  to  the  extent  of 
the  tumefaction,  nor  does  the  serum  found  in  the  swelling  con- 
tain many  of  them  until  after  forty-eight  hours,  when  great 
quantities  will  be  found  in  it ;  when  the  virus  is  injected  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  death  may  occur  without  bacilli  being 
found  at  the  point  of  injection. 

Whether  the  opinion  advanced  by  Koch  and  others  be  correct, 
is  stiU  not  very  clear. 

T 
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Tlie  production  of  the  disease  by  inoculation,  particularly  wit 
cultivated  spores,  is  a  strong  proof  in  its  favour ;  but,  on 
other  hand,  the  facts  that  the  disease  is  often  produced  by  ove 
feeding,  even  on  food  of  *^ood  quality;  that  the  bacilli 
seemingly  not  present  until  the  disease  has  made  considerabl 
progress,  until  in  fact  the  animal  is  at  the  point  of  death,  whe 
its  temperature  is  considembly  diminished ;  that  (accortling  1 
Dr.  Cossar  Ewart)  the  development  of  the  bacilli  is  at  once 
checked  by  a  temperature  of  from  37**  to  40*'  C\  (DS-oO"  to 
304**  F.,  the  natural  temperature  of  the  ox  being  about  102**  F*) ; 
and  JTidging  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Bert,  and  haviog 
knowledge  of  tlie  remarkable  outbreak  amongst  calves  which 
liad  never  tasted  any  food  but  what  milk  they  sucked,  th 
dams  being  hciiltliy,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
disease  is  due  to  a  virus  which  renders  the  blood  a  fit  habit 
for  this  peculiar  organism,  between  the  spores  of  which  and 
virus  there  seems  to  be  an  almost  indestructible  aflSnity. 

The  experiments  of  Panum  of  Copenhagen  in  lS5<i,  and 
more  recent  ones  of  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  1876,  with  aij  ar 
ficially  prepared  septic  fluid,  are  very  interesting,  and  to  some 
extent  bear  upon  the  question. 

Panum's  earlier  researches  were  directed  to  the  participatio 
of  the  minutest  living  forms  in  the  production  of  the  symptou 
of  septicaemia,     "  Is  it  the  case,"  he  inquired,  **  that  the  micr 
seopic  organisms  wliich  are  always  in  putrid  liquids  stand 
such  relation  with  tlie  group  of  symptoms  which  are  observe 
when  such  liquids  find  their  way  into  the  circulating  l>lood 
into  the  tissues,  that  these  symptoms  cannot  present  themselv^ 
if  the  infecting  liquid  is  either  deprived  of  its  organisms, 
subjected  to  some  process  by  which  their  vitality  is  destroyed ! 
This  question  Panum  answered  in  the  negative. 

Having  first  carefully  studie<l  the  pathological  process  it 
so  as  to  determine  its  characteristics,  and  to  be  able  to  recognis 
them  with  certainty,  and  having  ascertained  that  they  were 
constant  results  of  the  introduction  into  Uie  circulation  of  cer 
kinds  of  putrid  infusions,  he  set  to  work  to  devise  a  mcth«xl 
which  the  influence  of  the  particular  factor  of  which  the  poteno 
was  in  question,  namely,  tlie  living  organisms  contained  in  sue 
infusions,  cotdd  be  separately  tested.    With  this  view^,  the  fo 
►wing  plan  of  experiment  was  adopted.    An  infusion  of  fle 
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having  been  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  room  for  two  or  three 
weeb,  was  carefully  filtered,  then  boiled  for  several  hours,  and 
fimJly evaporated  to  dryness  on  avapourbath.   The  thoroughly  dry 
residue  was  then  digested,  first  with  cold  and  then  with  boiling 
ileohoL    After  the  alcoholic  extract  had  been  removed  and  set 
aside,  the  insoluble  residue  was  extracted,  first  with  cold  and  then 
I  f     with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  filtered  hot.    The  aqueous  extract, 
which  obviously  contained  exclusively  matter  insoluble  in  abso- 
hte  alcohol,  when  injected  into  the  circulation  of  dogs,  in  a 
number  of  instances  produced  all  the  symptoms  of  septic  infec- 
tion, namely: — In  about  half  an  hour  after  the  injection  the 
animal  began  to  be  unwelL     About  fifteen  minutes  later  there 
were  horripilation  along  the  back,  and  slight  twitchings  of  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities.     Soon  after,  retchings  commenced, 
and  popy  saliva  was  copiously  discharged   from    the   mouth. 
Then  followed  repeated  efibrts  to  discharge  faeces,  the  evacua- 
tions being  at  first  natural,  then  accompanied  with  much  mucus, 
it  the  end  of  two  hours  the  pulse  was  accelerated,  the  pupils 
strongly  dilated,  and  the  depression  was  so  great  that  the  animal 
was  unable  to  stand,  the  alvine  symptoms  remaining  as  before. 
After  the  fourth  hour  the  animal  began  to  improve.     The  fol- 
lowing morning  it  was  willing  to  take  food,  and  was  rapidly 
recovering.      It  was  then  killed  by  pithing,  and  then  imme- 
diately dissected.     The  only  pathological  appearances  observed 
were  those  referable  to  the  intestine.     The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  duodenum  exhibited  tracts  of  congestive  hyperaemia,  and 
it  was  so  much  swollen  that  the  patches  of  agminate  glands 
appeared  as  insular  depressions. 

On  these  facts  Panum  comments  as  follows : — "  It  appears  to 
me  hardly  possible  that  any  one,  in  face  of  these  observations, 
can  seriously  believe  that  here,  notwithstanding  the  filtration, 
the  boiling  prolonged  for  hours,  the  evaporation  to  dryness  at 
the  boiling  temperature,  the  digestion  with  cold  and  boiling 
absolute  alcohol,  the  extraction  with  boiling  water,  and  the  final 
filtering,  living  organisms  were  still  present  which  were  not 
destroyed :"  and  concludes — "  That  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pletely established  fact  that  there  exists  in  putrid  fluid  a  specific 
chemical  body  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  endowed  with 
the  property,  when  introduced  into  the  circulating  fluid,  of 
calling  into  existence  that  peculiar  group  of  symptoms  which 
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are  recognised  as  those  of  septic  infection — ^retaining  that  po^ 
notwitlistandiug  that  the  liquid  is  exposed  to  methods  of  tr 
ment  of  such  a  nature  as  to  annihilate  or  destroy  the  vitality  d 
wliatever  living  oD^'anisms  might  previously  have  been  present" 

Whilst  gi\ing  full  credit  to  the  correctuess  of  Panamas  expend 
ments,  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  says  that  the  tenns  in  which 
conclusions  are  expressed  may  be  open  to  cavil ;  hut  at  the  sami 
time  it  would  have  been  better  for  pathological  science  if  theyj 
had  not  been  so  much  overlooked,  for  the  facts  upon  which  thej 
are  based  are  qnite  irreconcilable  with  the  too  often  carelesslj 
received  assumption  that  the  process  of  septic  infection  is  de 
pendent  on  the  development  of  a  living  contagium ;  and  with 
the  view  of  testing  the  solubility  of  the  contagium,  Br,  BuixioD 
Sanderson  instituted  a  series  of  experiments.  He  says  (Rep<3r 
of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council  and  Local  Government  Board, 
1870) — **  In  my  researches  on  contagium,  published  in  1870J 
I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which  I  think  1  may  venture  taj 
say  has  now  been  very  generally  accepted*  that  every  contagiuc 
consists  uhimatcly  of  particles  not  soluble  in  water.  It  bein^ 
admitted  that  the  deleterious  agent  in  septicaemia  does  no 
consist  of  living  organisms,  it  appeared  to  ine  possible,  and 
indeed,  for  several  reasons,  proljable,  tbat  it  would  be  found 
resemble  the  contagia  in  being  particulate,  i.e.,  that  the  materia 
although  in  the  ordinary  sense  soluble  in  water,  might  yet  con 
sist  of  particles  so  minute  as  to  be  incapable  of  so  scatterinj 
light  as  to  render  tlie  liquid  in  which  they  are  suspende 
opalescent,  and  to  be  in^moveable  by  any  of  the  ordinar 
methods  of  filtration. 

**  In  order  to  determine  this  important  question,  I  filter 
liquids,  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Pannm,  througlj 
porous  porcehiin  imder  pressure.  The  result  was  so  far  ii 
accordance  with  my  expectationSi  that  I  found  tliat  clmng 
were  produced  in  the  liquid  extract,  which  were  of  such  a  natur 
as  to  deprive  it  simultaneously  of  its  oflensive  smell,  it-s  poisonou 
action,  and  of  its  remarkable  power  of  generating  bacteria.  That 
these  three  changes  stood  in  anything  more  than  concomitant 
relation  to  eacli  other  cannot  of  course  be  asserted ;  there  is  no_ 
sutlicient  ground  for  regarding  them  as  attributes  of  one  an4 
the  same  substance. 

"  Before  filtration,  the  extract,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  per- 
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fectly  limpid,  always  exhibits,  under  high  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope, certain  sharply  defined  particles.  These  bodies,  which 
are  of  snch  extreme  minuteness  as  to  be  only  just  within  the 
limits  of  microscopical  visibility,  present  no  recognisable  con- 
stant characters  either  of  form  or  size,  so  that  I  am  entirely 
unable  to  attribute  to  them  any  morphological  significance. 
They  are  entirely  absent  in  liquids  which  have  been  passed 
even  once  through  porous  porcelain. 

"  The  fact  has  now  been  proved  that  virulent  septic  fluids,  even 
when  absolutely  free  from  bacteria  or  their  germs,  can  be  de- 
prived of  their  virulence  by  filtration  through  porous  porcelain ; 
Imt  the  greatest  caution  must  be  used  in  drawing  inferences 
ficomit 

"The  only  safe  form  indeed  in  which  any  conclusion  can  be 
expressed  on  the  subject  is  the  negative.  From  the  mode  of 
preparation,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  agent  is  a 
living  organism.  It  can  further  be  stated  that  it  is  not  an  albu- 
minous compound,  for  the  absence  of  bodies  of  this  class  is  proved 
by  the  chemical  properties  of  the  liquid  before  filtration.  Its  com- 
jdete  removal  by  filtration  renders  it  probable,  but  by  no  means 
certain,  that  it  is  not  a  crystalline  body,  soluble  in  water.  The 
only  group  of  bodies  to  which  its  properties  suggest  comparison 
is  that  of  the  so-called  '  unformed  ferments.'  "* 


VARIETIES  OF  ANTHRAX. 

The  more  recent  investigators  are  disposed  to  confine  the 
term  anthrax  to  that  form  of  disease  characterised  by  black 
tumour,  associated  with  the  presence  in  the  economy  of  the 
BacUlius  arUhracis;  but  as  the  term  merely  indicates  a  symptom 
— ^namely,  a  black  tumour,  the  charbon  (coal-like)  of  the  French — 
I  intend  to  include  imder  it  all  those  diseases  in  which  it  is  an 
expression  or  a  symptom,  contenting  myself  by  pointing  out  in 
which  of  them  the  bacilli  have  been  discovered,  and  which  are 
proved  to  be  contagious. 

Chabert  designates  anthrax  or  charbonous  diseases  as  foul 
affections  of  difl'erent  natures,  and  external  tumours  terminating 
in  mortification  of  the  tissues,  and  divides  them  into  three 
kinds,  namely : — 

Ist.  CharboTums  or  Anthrax  Fever. — In  this  form  there  are  no 

^  See  Sapplement 
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external  manifestations,  and  it  is  rapidly  fatal ;  the  post 
appearances  being  engorgement  and  congestion  of  the  spleen] 
liver,  mesentery,  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  sublumlwi 
tissues,  lungs,  and  heart  In  some  cases  death  is  preceded  b] 
roughness  of  the  coat,  dry,  hot  skin,  excessive  sensibility  ove 
the  dorso-lunibar  region,  choking  cough,  glairy  discharge  fron 
the  nostrils,  and  a  quick,  strong  puke.  Sometimes  the  aninid 
roay  live  long  enougli  for  level  tumours  to  form  under  the  skia| 
but  very  often  the  patients  succumb,  without  presenting  tlie  le 
symptom  of  the  malady,  in  a  few  hours  after  the  first  appeamnc 
of  illness.  One  remarkable  instance  of  the  rapidity  of  deatl 
from  anthrax  occuned  in  the  practice  of  the  author  on  the  26t 
March  1879.  The  aninml  was  a  carriage  horse,  which  had 
driven  from  Liberton  to  Edinburgh,  being  in  apparently  perfe 
health  when  it  left  homo,  and  did  its  work  up  to  the  ve 
moment  of  its  death,  which  occurred  on  the  street,  just  as  th^ 
owner's  wife  was  stepping  into  the  carnage  at  a  shop  door,  Th0 
carcase  w^as  sent  to  t!ie  college  for  nn  opinion  as  to  the  cause  > 
death.  Upon  dissection  it  was  discovered  tliat  the  rigli 
aiu-icle  was  niptured  in  two  places,  both  it  and  the  walls  of  th^ 
ventricle  being  chronically  atropliied  and  attenuated.  A  lar 
black  tumour  was  found  in  the  lungs,  tmd  the  pulmonary  art^jrie 
were  engorged  with  black  taiTy  blood,  which,  when  microscopi^j 
cally  examined,  was  found  to  contain  the  bacilli  in  a  mc 
perfect  form,  and  very  numerous  indeed  ;  Dr,  Hamilton,  pathc 
logist  to  the  Eoyal  Infirmary,  and  Dr.  Cossar  Ewart,  to  whoc 
the  blood  was  submitted  for  examination,  stating  they  were 
perfect  as  any  specimens  they  had  ever  seen. 

Doubtless  the  death  of  this  animal  was  immediately  due  tc 
the  rupture  of  the  auricular  walls,  but  the  condition  (fulness) 
the  vessels  and  the  lungs  made  it  apparent  that  the  animal  could 
not  have  lived  many  minutes,  even  if  the  heart  had  not  given  wayl 

2d.  SyvipioirKitic  Chwrbon,  in  w^iich  there  is  a  genei-al  morbid 
state  succeeded  by  external  tumours.  ^ 

*dd.  EtmiUM  C/iarhon,  or  that  form  of  external  tumour  unpre- 
ceded  by  fever  and  resulting  from  inoculation ;  the  malignaiil 
pustule  of  Dr.  W.  Budd — n,  form  rarely  met  with  in  the  luw^ 
animah 


^  Set  Supplement 
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ANTHRAX  IN  THE  HORSE. 

Anthrax  in  the  horse  rarely  occurs  in  this  country,  but  is 
prevalent  in  India,  where  it  is  said  to  attack  the  elephant  as 
well  as  other  animals,  and  is  there  termed  "  Loodiana  Disease," 
and  in  Africa  the  "  Horse  Sickness." 

Symptoms. — L  Wiilumt  external  eruption, 

13i6  animal  may  appear  dull,  walking  with  a  heavy,  feeble 
step,  then  falls  prostrate  in  a  state  of  somnolence;  if  it  be 
standing,  the  head  hangs  down,  resting  on  the  manger  or  other 
solid  body.  It  sometimes  stands  back  in  the  stall,  resting  the 
body  on  the  side,  and  fmally  becomes  restive,  stamps  with  the 
feet^  looks  to  the  sides  and  flanks,  and  shows  other  signs  of  colic. 

If  the  disease  comes  on  whilst  the  animal  is  at  work,  added 
to  the  above  symptoms  there  is  extreme  lassitude,  great  weak- 
ness of  the  lumbar  muscles  and  posterior  extremities,  with  stag- 
gering gait  The  skin  has  lost  its  suppleness,  is  hot,'and  slightly 
crepitates  on  the  back,  over  the  kidneys,  and  sides;  the  coat 
is  rough  and  bristly  in  some  parts;  and  there  are  partial  or 
general  tremblings  of  the  muscles,  and  flow  of  saliva  from  the 
month.  There  ore  sweats,  alternating  from  hot  to  cold.  At  the 
base  of  the  ears,  and  behind  the  elbows,  the  veins  become 
augmented  in  volume.  Above  all,  the  lymphatic  ganglia  of  the 
groin  are  swollen ;  and  if  the  horse  be  entire,  the  testicles  move 
rapidly  up  and  down.  Great  excitement  now  sets  in,  the 
animal  is  irritable  and  timorous,  and  afterwards  becomes  uncon- 
scious of  all  around.  The  conjunctivae  are  yellow  or  reddish- 
yellow  ;  and  sometimes  petechial  spots  are  present  on  the  visible 
mucous  membranes. 

The  pulse  is  small  and  thready ;  the  beatings  of  the  heart  are, 
however,  strong,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  metalUc  tinkle.  The 
respiration  is  always  irregular. 

These  symptoms  may  insensibly  disappear,  or  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  critical  eruption.  At  other  times,  even  after  the 
animal  has  seemed  to  rally,  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  takes 
place.  The  animal  grinds  its  teeth,  has  violent  colic,  rolls 
about,  canying  its  head  to  its  flanks ;  the  muscles  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  agitated  by  convulsive  movements;  the  eyes 
are  haggard  and  wandering;  the  mucous  membrane  injected, 
and  of  a  brown  or  red  tinge;  the  heart  beats  with  extreme 
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violence,  very  iiTeg:iilarl3%  and  accompanied  by  a  strong  metallia 
sound;   the   pulse   is   trembling   or  double,  and   very    small; 
the  respirations  tumultuous  and  agitated  j  the  nostrils  dilat 
and  clots  of  yellow  serosity  and  blood  escape  by  the  nosai 
the  mouth  is  filled  with  a  mucous  foam,  the  tongue  is  tumefie 
nod  of  a  tleep  bluish-red  colour ;  tears,  sometimes  tinged  with 
blaod,  flow  from  the  sunken  and  haggard  eyes.      The   belli 
is  sensitive  when  pressed   upon,  tpiipanitic,  and   the    excr 
mental  matters  are  often  liquid  imd  mixed  with  blootl  clots {1 
the  rectum  is  often  everted,  appearing  as  a  tumour,  folded  and 
livid ;  the  temperature  of  tlie  skin  is  lowered  ;  the  countenancej 
is  particularly  anxious,  the  face  shrunken.     The  muscular  foret 
now  becomes  exhausted ;  the  animal  falls  to  the  ground ;  coni 
vulsions  come  on,  more  particularly  of  the  neck  and  extremities; 
and  finally  it  succumbs,  after  a  few  moments  of  calmness,  wbichj 
succeeding  a  paroxysm,  always  precedes  death.    The  disease  mayl 
tei-minate  in  from  six  to  forty-eiglit  hours  after  the  manifestation] 
of  the  first  symptoms.     The  ordinary  time  is  from  twelve  to  j 
twenty-four   hours,   unless    external   eruption   eliminatea 
morbid  material  from  the  body. 

Young,  fat,  and   plethoric  horses  offer  less  resistance  than  J 
those  which  are  h^n  and  in  good  condition. 

During  the  prevalence  of  epiy-ootics,  or  imder  special  con- 
ditions, charbonous  fever  aJlects  in  diflerent  ways.     It  is  some 
times  first  manifested  by  ha-morrhage  from  the  nose  or  anus. 

II,   JVith  external   crujdiona. — In  the  course  of  charlxinouaH 
fever,  often  at  its  commencement,  the  first  observable  signs  are  j 
tumours  on  the  surface  of  the  body.     These  tumours  serve  as  i 
base  to  all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  charbon,  following 
their  fonn,  volume,  situation ;  the  degree  of  virulence  of  the 
accompanying  fever;  tlie  resistance  which  they  oppose  to  thera- 
peutics ;  and  finally,  the  physically  morbid  character  which  theyJ 
present     They  are  thus  divided  into  glosso-anthrax ;  avatU  octuri 
(in    front    of   heart);    cuisse   iwirtf    black-leg;    essential    and! 
symptomatic ;   benign  and  malign ;  charbon  ademaiciix,  phkg^ 
mtmmx;    charbon  blanc  (white  charbon);  cJiarbon  noir  (black! 
charbon).    All  these  tumours  are.  however,  the  symptoms  of  the] 
same  disease.     They  are  critical  eiuptions  due  to  a  preservative 
eliminatory  power,  excited  to  expel  from  the  organism  what  is  j 
morbid  and  injurious. 
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Seat  and  anaiamieal  character  of  the  tumours — hutons  (buboes). 
—They  aie  developed  principally  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  in  those  parts  of  the  body  where  it  is  loose  and  abundant, 
as  well  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  muscular  tissue. 

The  development  of  these  tumours  is  signalized  by  heat  of  the 
ddn,  standing  out  of  the  hail's,  and  often  by  slight  crepitation 
in  the  areolar  tissue  when  the  skin  is  thick.  At  the  beginning 
they  feel  as  nodosities  placed  in  the  areolar  tissue.  Each 
nodosity  is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  simple  or  compound  in 
structure,  round  or  irregular  in  form,  and  adhering  to  a  pedicle 
at  its  base.  They  are  painful,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  is  increased.  When  touched  by  the  hand,  a  local 
shivering  like  a  subcutaneous  beating  is  felt :  this  character  is 
special  to  charbon. 

The  phenomenon  of  crepitation  arises  from  the  affected  tissue 
evolving  gas:  this  constitutes  crepitant  and  emphysematous 
charbon,  and  when  emphysema  occurs  the  tissues  lose  their 
sensibility,  for  on  plunging  a  lancet  into  them  the  animal  does 
not  evince  any  pain.  The  liberated  gas  is  foetid,  and  a  brownish 
or  black  iBuid  escapes  through  the  lancet  puncture.  This  fluid 
coiTodes  and  depilates  the  skin. 

Engorged  tumours, — ^These  tumours  are  uniform;  the  skin 
by  which  they  are  covered  is  tense,  cold  to  the  touch,  crepi- 
tant, and  emphysematous ;  they  exist  on  the  back,  sides,  and 
quarters,  and  may  extend  and  embrace  the  walls  of  the  ab- 
domen, sheath,  or  mammary  gland,  perineum,  vulva  or  penis, 
anus ;  but  they  generally  affect  the  head,  and  extend  down- 
wards, even  to  the  chest,  and  as  they  increase  the  animal  shows 
signs  of  suffocation,  and  if  not  speedily  relieved  death  ensues 
in  a  very  short  time.  This  swelling  of  the  head  is  a  prominent 
symptom  of  the  disease  as  seen  in  India. 

Glosso-AfUhrax, — On  the  surfaces  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
as  the  tongue,  or  inside  of  the  lips,  when  tumours  exist,  phlyctente 
are  sometimes  seen,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  nut  to  a  hen's 
egg,  constituting  a  softened  mass  filled  with  a  sero-albuminous 
liquid  of  a  brown  or  yellow  colour,  corrosive  and  acrid,  destroy- 
ing the  tissue  which  surrounds  it,  and  causing  the  formation 
of  ulcers. 

These  phlyctense  ordinarily  form  some  hours  before  death;  they 
are  simple  or  multiple,  of  a  yellow-grey  colour,  resting  on  the 
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Buiface  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  tlieir  formation  coineid 
with  tumefaction  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  tonjjjiie  then 
swells  and  hangs  out  of  the  mouth,  becomes  of  a  bluish  or  mul- 
berry colour,  and  when  the  vesicles  on  its  surface  are  broken  by 
its  movements,  ulcers  form  witli  a  red  centre  and  a  black  circum- 
ference, discharging  ichorous  liquid  mixed  with  saliva  and  blood. 
The  swelling  may  extend  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  to  the  parotid 
region,  and  the  animal  may  die  of  sutTocation. 

In  animak  which  lm\  u  white  skins,  or  in  which  the  eruptiou 
takes  place  in  parts  of  the  body  void  of  hair  or  wool,  red,  brown, 
violet,  or  mullierry  spots  of  bloody  effusion  are  seen.  The.se 
spots  are  independent  of  the  tumours  and  extravasations,  and 
sometimes  exist  an  the  surface  of  the  tumours.  Tliey  are  most 
commonly  seen  in  the  pig  and  sheep. 

Ecchynioses  ai*©  seen  on  the  visible  mucous  membranes* 
Wlien  the  fever  progresses  slowly  these  spots  unite  by  con- 
fluence, and  surround,  notitbly  in  the  pig  and  sheep,  the  whole 
body.  Some  of  them  become  crepitous  and  emphysematous; 
others  take  the  form  of  tumours,  passing  rapidly  to  the  state  i 
gangrene.  In  addition  to  these  eruptions,  there  is  often  a  sor 
ness  and  swelling  of  the  throat,  infiltration  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  traehea,  and  a  discharge  of  a  lymph-like  material  bom  the 
nostrils. 

Charbonous  tumours  are  generally  of  a  black-brown  oolo 
The  phlyctenae  are  filled  with  a  brown  liquid,  which  is  ver^ 
inntating;  it  sweats  on  the  surface  as  drops  of  cold  serosity. 
The  tumours  have  little  tendency  to  suppunition,  and  speeddy 
become   gangrenous.      If  these  symptoms  are  added  to  t' 
furnished  by  the  mucous  membmnes,  no  diilicidty  need  b* 
in  diiignoBiog  charbonous  tumours,  phlegmonous  and  gangrenous. 

Ten/iinatiotis. — When  the  tumours  resist  murtifieatiou,  they 
terminate  by  delitescence,  by  suppuration,  aud  by  metastasis. 

l$t»  lJclite$c€7ice, — The  morbid  pi-oducts  are  effused,  and  con- 
stitute tumours,  which  are  reabsorbed  and  expelled  by  the 
excretory  organs.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  termination  have 
been  observed  by  veterinarians  in  Africa. 

2d.  Sujypttration. — ^When  the  tumoura  progress  in  a  alow 
manner,  indurating  gradually,  suppuration  may  be  brought 
about  by  therapeutic  and  surgicid  means.  Resolution  is  slowly 
induced,  and  it  is  not  without  pain  that  the  necessary  suppuration 
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be  provoked.  The  animals  remain  poor  and  unthrifty,  and 
often  in  the  horse  glanders  and  farcy  conclude  this  morbid  state. 
3d,  MeUutasis. — ^The  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  which 
succeed  the  development  of  tumours  is  not  often  lasting.  The 
products  are  reabsorbed  and  carried  anew  into  the  circulation. 
This  nnliappy  crisis  is  announced  by  the  reappearance  of  all  the 
symptoms  proper  to  eharbonous  fever;  their  succession  is  so 
lapid  that  death  may  take  place  in  from  eight  to  ten  hours. 


SYMPTOMS  OP  ANTHBAX  FEVER  IN  HORNED  CATTLE,  APOPLECTIC 
ANTHRAX,  SPLENIC  APOPLEXY,  SPLENIC  FEVER. 

The  symptoms  in  the  ox  are  very  analogous  to  those  in  the 
horse.  The  ox  suddenly  goes  off  its  feed ;  rumination  is  sus- 
pended ;  there  are  rigors  and  tremblings ;  partial  sweats  bedew 
the  body,  which  is  alternately  hot  and  cold.  The  dorso-lumbar 
region  is  excessively  tender  to  pressure,  and  when  it  is  the  seat 
of  the  tumour,  veiy  acute  pain  is  thus  caused ;  the  gait  becomes 
staggering,  and  the  animal  rapidly  exhausted.  A  recumbent 
posture  is  almost  constantly  maintained ;  the  animal  will  now 
and  then  attempt  to  rise,  but  will  rarely  succeed  in  doing  so. 
When  standing,  the  back  is  arched,  the  legs  stiff  and  rigid,  but 
the  standing  posture  is  not  long  maintained.  The  animal  looks 
towards  its  flank,  falls  into  convulsions,  and  expels,  without 
much  effort,  soft  and  bloody  matter  by  the  anus.  The  heart 
beats  with  violence  against  the  thoracic  walls;  the  pulse  is 
small,  rapid,  irregular,  intermittent,  and  sometimes  double ;  the 
conjunctivse  red,  injected,  and  reflect  a  blackish-red  tint;  the 
respiration  is  panting  and  plaintive ;  there  is  tympanitis  of  the 
abdomen ;  the  tongue  is  bluish-red,  and  the  mouth  filled  with 
mucus ;  blood  escapes  from  the  nose ;  the  eyes  are  sunk  in  their 
orbits,  and  tears  flow  over  the  cheeks.  The  areolar  tissue  of  the 
back  and  sides  becomes  crepitous  to  the  touch,  and  the  animal 
dies  during  a  convulsive  exacerbation,  or  during  the  succeeding 
calmness.  In  some  animals  the  excitement  is  so  great  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  go  near  them.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
symptoms  succeed  each  other  is  variable,  death  taking  place  in 
the  space  of  from  a  few  minutes  to  twenty  hours. 

In  cattle  above  two  years  old,  particularly  milch  cows,  the 
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local  lesions  are  often  confined  to  great  congestion  of  the  sple 
aod  to  a  lesser  extent  of  the  liver  and  mucous  membrane  of 
intestinal  canal.     In  other,  but  rarer  instances,  the  engorgeme 
may  be  in  the  lungs,  and  should  the  animal  survive  for  some  daj 
decomposition  of  the  extravasated  blood  is  established,  as 
pressed  by  fretor  of  the  breath ;  the  decomposed  extravasat 
blood  being  absorbed  into   the  circulation,  causing  death  by 
septiciemia,     I  have  also  seen  this  condition  in  a  sucking  calf. 

In  true  splenic  apoplexy  the  spleen  is  often  much  enlarged, 
broken  down  in  structure,  and  its  capsule  distended  with  a  mass 
of  tar-like  blood.  If  one  end  of  the  organ  be  elevated,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  blood  will  gi-avitate  into  the  most  dependent 
part,  showing  that  the  splenic  tissue  is  disintegrated,  and  that 
the  blooil  is  more  or  less  fluid. 

Death  from  splenic  fever  is  very  sudden ;  in  many  instances 
an  animal  seen  a  few  houi*s  before  ajiparently  in  good  health  is 
fijund  dead,  death  having  apparently  occurred  without  a  struggle. 
If,  however,  the  disease  is  not  so  rapid  in  its  course,  it  may  be 
noticed  tliat  there  are  various  alterations  in  the  symptoms; 
in  some  instances  an  animal  will  be  unwell  for  several  days^ 
suffering  from  a  remittent  fever;  one  day  ^^ery  ill.  with  rapid, 
feeble  pulse,  hurried  and  painful  breathing,  red  and  inject 
eyes,  hot  moutli,  irregularity  of  the  bowels  and  redness  of 
vuiue.  After  continuing  for  some  hours  these  symptoms  ma 
subside,  and  the  animal  commence  to  eat  and  mminate, 
febrile  symptoms,  however,  often  return,  and  in  the  end  tl 
suITerer  too  often  succumbs. 

In  another  form  of  anthrax  without  external  tumours,  tl 
most  prominent  sign,  in  addition  to  the  general  diaturbance, : 
the  passage  from  the  bowels  of  quantities  of  dark-coloured  blc 
and    the   disease   is   then   denominated    aitcric   or  abdomin 
charbon,  tlie  j)od  mm'tcm  characteristics  being  congestion  of  tl] 
intestinal  raucous  membrane,  more  particularly  iu   the 
intestincSr  which  are  covered  with  petecliiul  spots,  with  incipied 
ulceration   in   their   centres ;    extravasations   of   dark-colour 
blood  into  the  canal,  and  very  often  extravasations  into  the  suj 
Inmltar  areolar  tissue ;  the  fatty  mass  surrounding  the  kldnej 
being  loaded  with  extravasated  blood,  in  a  disintegrated,  brokeH 
down,  tarry,  semi-fiiiid  condition,  or  covered  wiUi  petechije. 
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fniPTOIfB  or  8YHFT0MATI0  AlfTHBAX,  OR  ANTHRAX  FE^TEK 
WITH  SXTSRKAL  MANIFESTATIONS — GLOSS-ANTHRAX — ^BLAIN — 
QUARTER-ILL — ^BLACK-LEG,  ETC. 

Mtuh-Leg — Quarter-Ill — Black-Quarter. — This  form  occurs 
vsoally  in  young  animals  under  eighteen  months  or  two  years. 
It  often  kills  suddenly,  but  generally  there  are  some  indications 
of  its  progress. 

He  victimy  which  before  the  attack  has  generally  been  thriv- 
ing rapidly,  and  is  usually  looked  upon  as  the  best  of  the  herd, 
becxxnes  listless ;  has  a  vague  expression  about  the  eyes ;  the 
ean  become  heavy  and  pendent ;  the  animal  is  tender  about  the 
kniu,  ribs,  and  flanks ;  the  pulse  irregular,  feeble,  sometimes 
eztzemely  so,  rapid,  from  80  to  120  per  minute ;  the  mouth  hot 
and  dry;  the  conjunctiva  are  often  very  much  reddened,  and 
•ometimes  spotted  with  petechias.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time 
enkigements  form  about  the  loins,  back,  neck,  head,  brisket,  or 
upon  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  in  which  case  the  animal  is 
kone.  At  aU  times  there  is  an  imwillingness  on  the  pait  of  the 
animal  to  move  about ;  it  seems  stiff  and  rigid  in  the  limbs,  lies 
down  much,  and  is  im\nlling  to  rise.  The  appetite  is  entirely 
lost,  rumination  suspended,  the  bowels  constipated,  and  the 
mine  scanty  and  high-coloured,  sometimes  dark  or  coffee-coloured. 
The  swellings,  when  pressed  upon,  evince  but  little  or  no  sensi- 
bilily,  are  cold  to  the  touch,  and  if  the  disease  has  existed  a 
few  hours,  crepitate  when  handled.  The  symptoms  of  depres- 
sion increase  veiy  rapidly ;  the  prostrate  animal  is  unable  to  rise 
from  the  recumbent  posture;  very  often  becomes  convulsive; 
unconscious  to  surrounding  objects,  with  fixed,  staring  eye,  and 
vacant  countenance,  and  dies  in  a  state  of  coma,  or,  in  other 
cases,  from  sheer  exhaustion  of  the  heart's  action,  with  scarcely 
any  visible  nervous  disturbance. 

The  tumours  which  form  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
contain  serosity  and  extravasated  blood ;  they  speedily  decompose, 
during  which  process  gases  are  evolved,  giving  rise  to  the  crepi- 
tating sound  emitted  when  the  parts  are  handled. 

In  some  instances,  there  are  premonitory  indications  of  disease 
before  the  intense  febrile  disturbance  and  subcutaneous  extrava- 
sations are  developed.     Thus  it  is  sometimes  seen  that  when 
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one  or  more  animals  die  of  quarter-ill,  many  in  the  same  her 
become  unthrifty,  lose  flesb,  aro  hide-bound,  with  arched  bacl| 
atiflened  movements,  and  elevated  temperature.  There  is 
giilarity  of  the  bowels,  and  high-coloured  urine,  capriciou 
appetite,  and  irre«^nilarjty  of  rumination.  The  skin  in  the 
cases  is  harsh,  and  covered  with  spots ;  and  if  there  be  no  alter 
tion  in  the  diet  and  no  remedial  precautions  taken,  the  grave 
symptoms  become  manifest,  and  the  animals  die. 

Bollinger,  who  has  studied  this  fonn  of  disease,  has  arrived  \ 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  neither  a  form  of  anthrax,  nor  a  septii 
or  putrid  infectitin,  but  it  may  be  considered  as  a  m^cosif 
the   most  dangerous   kind,   wliich   always  terminates    fatall^i 
Kabies  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  belongin*,'  to  the  same  cla 
though  it  differs  from  it  so  far  as  rapidity  of  course  is  concerae 
The  infecting  element  is,  in  ail  probability,  a  motile  cryptogani| 
(an  aerf>genous  hacUh(^)  which  is  endogenous  in  the  body  of  th 
diseased  animal ;  and — with  regard  to  its  enzootic  prevalence  oa 
certain  pastures — it  is  also  ectogenous.    The  disease,  like  anthrax, 
belongs  to  those  diseases  which  may  be  transmitted  by  tie  soiL 
Considered  with  regard  to  its  transmissibility,  it  is  not  contagious. 
Therefore  the  term  "  miasmatico-contagious  "  is  just  as  inadmis-^ 
sible  when  applied  to  tJus  disease  as  it  is  to  anthmx.     Tl)€ 
infecting  material  is  not  only  activ^e  when  intitnluced  into  thfl 
subcutaneous  tissues,  but  also  when  it  gains  access  to  the  inies-l 
timd  tract— as  is  also  the  case  with  anthmx.     The  disease  caal 
be  artificially  transmitted  to  cattle,  sheep,  goats»  rats,  and  mice;! 
though  cattle  are  only  spontaneously  or  naturally  affected  diirinji 
its  enzootic  outbreaks.     When  animals  are  infected  through  theJ 
digestive  canal,  the  disease  may  run  its  coui^e  without  locall 
manifestations,  as  a  pure  hiematonosis — much  the  same  as  with] 
the  exanthem  of  variola  or  antlimx  without  localisation.    As  a] 
scientific  designation  for  the  malady,  he  recommends  the  employ- 1 
ment  of  "  Emphysema  inftciiommy — (  VdaHnary  Journal,  De-| 
cembcr  1878,) 

The  evidence  produced  by  the  experiments  of  Bollinger,  whicls 
had  led  him  to  the  above  conclusions,  are  insufhcient  to  ctm*J 
vince  the  ^Titer  that  the  disease  differs  frt>m  anthrax,  and  untilj 
further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  matter,  the  disease  will  be  de 
scribed  as  anthrax  with  external  manifestations.     The  bacillti 
being  motile  proves  nothing,  as  tlie  BaeUlus  anthram  oocastomJlj 
nasumes  the  motile  condilioiL 
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6lo88'Anthrax,  Blain,  and  Anthracoid  Sore  Throat  are  forms 
of  the  disease  rarely  witnessed  since  the  modem  system  of 
dimining  land  has  been  introduced,  but  in  which  the  local 
manifestations  are  swelling,  blackness,  and  mortification  of  the 
tongue,  or  of  the  structures  of  the  throat.  To  these  forms  of 
charbonous  disease  of  the  ox  may  be  added  gangrene  of  the  lungs, 
which  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the  continued  circulation 
of  blood  altered  in  its  constitution.  I  have  not  noticed  this  as 
a  pfimaiy  but  as  a  secondary  condition,  occurring  in  animals 
which  were  recovering  or  apparently  recovering  from  mild 
attaeks  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  were  as  follows : — About 
the  tenth  day  after  illness  had  been  first  observed,  and  after 
the  urgent  symptoms  had  disappeared,  the  breath  became  very 
foetid,  the  respiratory  movements  much  accelerated,  and  the  ani- 
mals rapidly  sank.  The  autopsy  revealed  the  lungs  in  a  state  of 
gangrene,  loaded  with  black,  tarry,  and  decomposing  blood,  and  the 
long  structure  emphysematous  from  the  evolution  of  foetid  gases. 


SYMPTOMS  IN  SHEEP. 

In  this  country  anthrax  in  sheep  assumes  the  enteric  form, 
"but  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  splenic  apoplexy  seems  to  be 
the  form  by  which  they  are  usually  attacked. 

Anthrax  in  sheep  is  known  in  this  country  amongst  sheep 
farmers  and  shepherds  by  the  terms  Braxy,  Striking  of  Blood., 
The  Blood,  &c.,  and  the  first  symptom  exhibited  by  a  sheep 
affected  with  braxy  is  a  short  step.  This  is  discernible  before 
they  b^in  to  lie  down  and  rise  frequently,  or  stand  apart  with 
the  head  depressed  and  the  back  arched,  the  disease  having  by 
this  time  made  considerable  progress.  The  contracted  step  is 
occasioned  by  pain  in  the  bowels,  as  it  is  observed  before  any 
swelling  takes  place  to  cause  an  impediment  in  walking.  "  I 
have  tested  hoggs  at  night  by  this  symptom,  or  had  suspicions 
that  they  were  affected,  and  in  some  cases  they  were  dead  in 
the  morning ;  while  in  others  they  were  only  advanced  to  the 
next  stage,  which  I  have  mentioned,  either  lying  down  and 
rising  alternately,  or  standing  apart  with  the  head  and  ears 
hanging  down,  the  eyes  dull,  the  belly  swelled,  and  the  back 
arched." — (Mr.  Cowan's  Prize  Essay  on  Braxy,  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society's  Transactions,  1863.)     Should  the  disease 
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not  tenninate  rapidly,  and  the  animal  li<ild  out  far  some  tin 
t]iG  wool  begins  to  fall  and  to  have  a  dry  appearance. 

The  po4  mortnn  appearances  are  analogous  to  those  seen  i| 
cattle,  namely,  a  great  tendency  to  rapid  decomposition  of 
blood  and  tissues ;  the  blood-vessels  are  full  of  dark  semi-flu 
blood ;  bloody  froth  issues  fram  the  nose,  moutb»  and  son 
times  anus ;  the  flesh  has  a  dark  red  appearance ;  petecliial  sji 
are  visible  upon  tlie  serous  niembmnes  and  in  the  subcutane<»i| 
tissues ;  the  alvomasum  and  duodenum  are  highly  congested,  \ 
covered  vdXXx  large  dark-coloured  spots  of  ecehj^iosis ;  the  \ 
mentary  mattei's  are  mixed  witli  blood,  and  the  mucous  men 
brane  generally  infiltrated  in  its  substance,  and  coated  on 
surface  with  a  layer  of  semi-coagulated,  dark-coloured  bic 
The  peritoneal  cavity  U  geuenilly  filled  with  serum,  and 
bowels  distended  with  fa*tid  gas. 

For  much  valuable  information  on  the  local  causes  of  braxy  J 
would  refer  the  re4ider  to  the  paper  by  ]Mr,   Cowan,  alrtui 
referred  to. 

The  other  form  of  charbonous  fever  in  the  sheep,  not  eon 
monly  met  with  in  this  country,  Imt  which  seems  common 
the  Continent,  is  splenic  apoplexy,  the  symptoms  of  which 
similar  to  those  witnessed  in  the  ox.     Indeed  it  may  be  me^ 
tioned  that  the  malady  in  all  its  forms  may  ho  accompanied 
splenic  congestion,     I   liave,   however,   witnessed  instances 
undoubted  septic  or  charbonous  disease  in  which  no  local  lesic 
could  be  detected  post  mm^tem,  the  victim  having  evident 
died  from  the  empoisoned  condition  of  its  blood,  before  hi 
manifestation  had  had  time  to  become  developed.     Tlie  darkenc 
colour  and  fluid  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  proneness 
rapid  decomposition  are  always  present. 

In  lambs  charbonous  fever  is  accompanied  by  external  maB 
festations — swellings ;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  umbilicus  i 
often  involved  in  tlie  tumefaction,  the  disease  has  been  calle 
"  navel-ill."     It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  external  swelling 
are  confined  to  the  umbilical  region,  as  they  are  frequently  fouc 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  of  a  similar  chamcter  to  the 
seen  in  young  cattle.     Indeed  ''  navel-ill  *'  is  more  appropriateljj 
applied  to  an   inflammation   of  the  umbilicus,   which   occii 
conjointly  with  or  iiidependently  of  disease  of  the  articulatioii 
in  foals,  calves,  and  lambs. 
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ESSENTIAL  CHABBON,  OR  THAT  ARISING  FROM  INOCULATION — 
MALIGNANT  PUSTULE  (PUSTULA  MALIGNA)  IN  MAN. 

Definiium. — ^The  result  of  a  specific  poison  implanted  on  some 
uioovered  part^  which  produces  in  the  first  instance  a  redness 
like  the  bite  of  a  gnat,  and  afterwards  a  minute  vesicle.  A 
peculiar  form  of  gangrenous  inflammation  is  excited,  which 
loudly  spreads  from  the  point  first  affected  to  the  neighbouring 
tmes.  Hardening  and  blackening  of  the  part  is  so  extreme, 
ind  death  of  the  tissue  is  so  entire,  that  the  part  cracks  when 
ent  with  a  knife.  No  pain  attends  the  incisions ;  crops  of 
noondaiy  vesicles  form  round  an  erysipelatous-like  areola, 
chains  of  lymphatics  become  inflamed,  the  breath  foetid,  and 
deatJi  follows,  amid  all  the  indications  of  septic  poisoning. — 
(Dr.  Wm.  Budd.) 

Such  is  the  disease  in  man,  and  its  identity  with  charbon  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  contracted  by 
man,  it  has  been  communicated  by  inoculation  to  the  lower 
animala  Malignant  pustule  in  man  is  concurrent  with  charbon 
in  cattle,  &c.,  and  is  a  result  of  direct  inoculation.  Other  cases 
occur  in  which  the  exact  vehicle  of  the  poison  cannot  be  identi- 
fied, but  these  cases  have  all  this  significant  peculiarity,  that  the 
disease  is  always  seated  on  some  part  of  the  person  which  is 
haJbituaUy  uncovered, — (Aitken.) 

Propagation, — ^The  disease  may  be  communicated  to  man  in  the 
following  ways : — By  direct  inoculation,  as  in  the  case  of  butchers 
and  others  employed  to  skin  the  carcases  of  animals  which  have 
died  of  charbon,  the  poison  finding  access  by  means  of  the  skin  or 
hands  or  arms  of  the  operators ;  by  means  of  the  skin  or 
hair  of  animals  dead  of  charbon ;  and  there  aro  many  ex- 
amples related  by  Dr.  Budd  which  clearly  prove  that  the  virus, 
when  once  in  a  dried  state,  may  retain  its  virulence  for  an  inde- 
finite period  of  time.  Trousseau  relates  that  in  two  factories 
for  working  up  horse  hair  imported  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in 
which  only  six  or  eight  hands  were  employed,  twenty  persons 
died  in  the  course  of  ten  years  from  malignant  pustule.  The 
disease  may  be  commimicated  by  eating  the  flesh  of  animals 
killed  while  affected  with  it,  as  also  by  using  the  milk  and  butter 
of  affected  cows. 

I  have  known  of  several  instances  in  which  pigs  have  died  in 
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great  nmiibere  after  having  eaten  of  the  fle-sh  and  offal  of  cattlj 

which  had  died  of  quarter-ill  and  splenic  apoplexy ;  and 
Boiihwiek.   V,8,,  Kirkliston,  has   told   rae   an    instance  wliic 
occurred  in  1872,  in  wbich  twenty-live  pigs  died  in  two  da^v 
after  having  eaten  the  flesh  of  a  bullock  which  had  died 
gpleuic  apoplexy. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  fact  of  great  importance  hd 
como  to  light  through  the  investigation  of  l^rofessor  Axe  (ai 
Veterinarian,  December  187o),  a  fact  which  goes  t^  prove  tb| 
malignant  pustule  may  prove  fatal  to  man  without  there  Win 
any  very  great  manifestation  of  local  disease  in  the  seat  of  inc 
hition*     The  case  is  rejiorted  by  Dr.  Walters,  Stoke-under-Ha 

It  appears  that  in  October  1873  Mr.  Axe  was  consulted 
Mr.  Ware,  veterinary  surgeon,  Mortock,  Somersetshire,  about 
fatal  disease  which  had  broken  oat  amongst  some  horses,  ti 
property  of  Mr.  Darby,  Stoke-uoder-Ham.   Four  valuable  liors^ 
had  succumbed,  and  otliers  were  fast  sinking.  Dogs,  cats»  ferret 
pigs,  and  one  human  l>eing  had  also  fallen  victims  to  the 
lent  contagium. 

It  appears  that,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  among 
the  horses  on  23d  Auf^ust,  seveml  sheep  had  died  on  the  far 
fruui  what  appeared  to  be  some  blood  disease.  Tl»e  carcases 
the  sheep  were  taken  to  a  fiehl,  and  tliere  skinned  and  opene 
After  being  dressed,  they  were  bung  upon  some  trees  iu  an  ad  join 
ing  orchard,  to  l>e  used  for  food  for  the  dogs  as  occasion  iniglj 
ret[uire.  The  dogs  ate  the  flesh  on  ilifierent  parts  of  the  pf 
mises,  but  more  particularly  on  a  field  called  the  Home  field* 

A  careful  considemtion  of  facts  elicited  by  Mr.  Axe  furnishe 
the  following  deductions : — • 

'*  1st,  That  the  disease  among  the  horses  originated  from  the 
herbage  of  tlie  Home  field  being  contaminated  with  tlie  blood 
and  morbid  products  of  the  sheep,  which  were  opened  upon  it  i 
the  month  of  August;  and  that  this  contamination  was  kept  i 
t»r  added  to  from  time  to  time  by  the  flesh  of  these  animals  beij 
eaten  by  dogs  upon  tlie  same  pasturage. 

*'2d.  That  the  disease  waa  chiefly  propagated  by  the  pon 
water,  which,  bedsides  receiving  the  blood  and  morbid  product 
of  the  horses  wddch  died  on  the  23d  August  and  Ifith  Octol 
nmpectively;  served  also  as  a  receptacle  for  the  excretions  of  tli( 
diseased  animals  through  the  stmw-yard  drainage;  and  it  is  pr 
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bable  also  that  the  intestines,  which  were  buried  in  the  Home 
orchard,  at  an  elevation  above  the  pond,  became  a  further  source 
of  pollution  by  the  decomposing  matter  percolating  the  soiL 

"id.  That  the  long  period  intervening  between  the  death  of 
the  first  and  second  horse  was  due  to  the  retention  of  the  blood 
and  products  of  the  disease  in  the  straw-yard  manure,  and  that 
the  cause  of  the  gradually  diminishing  interval  of  attack  was 
referable  to  the  rain  which  now  fell,  and  had  the  effect  of  wash- 
ing the  morbid  products,  together  with  other  sewage  matter, 
frwn  the  straw-yard  into  the  pond. 

"4/4.  That  three  of  the  animals  still  living  owe  their  security 
to  the  fact  of  the  water  supply  being  derived  from  an  unpolluted 
sonrce;  and  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  assign  a  positive 
reason  for  the  immunity  of  the  fourth,  which  drank  the  pond 
water,  still  it  is,  nevertheless,  highly  probable  that  a  greater 
power  of  resisting  the  influence  of  the  poison  existed  in  this 
animal,  due  in  part  to  a  modification  of  the  system  of  its  feeding 
and  management,  and  in  part  to  its  idiosyncrasy. 

**  5th,  Tliat  whatever  may  be  the  physical  condition  of  the 
poison,  which  hitherto  chemical  and  microscopical  research  has 
failed  to  determine,  its  existence  in  the  blood  cannot  be  doubted, 
nor  its  capability  of  acting  on  animals  of  different  species  when 
introduced  into  their  systems,  either  directly  by  inoculation,  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  digestive  organs. 

"  6/A.  That  the  evidence  furnished  by  this  case  tends  to  show 
that  the  infecting  material  or  contagium  is  not  destroyed  by 
boiling;  but  how  far  it  may  be  affected  by  heat  otherwise 
applied,  has  not  been  determined." 

A  post  mortem  examination  of  one  of  these  horses  was  made 
by  Mr.  Axe,  and  revealed  the  following  lesions : — 

"  The  throat,  neck,  and  chest  were  considerably  enlarged,  and 
on  removing  the  common  integument,  this  enlargement  was 
found  to  depend  on  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  being 
infiltrated  with  blood  and  gelatinous  exudation.  The  nervous 
system  throughout  was  gorged  with  dark  fluid  blood,  mingled 
with  some  soft,  imperfectly  formed  clots.  The  muscles  were 
soft,  and  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  effused  serum,  and  here 
and  there  beneath  the  skin  numerous  irregular  patches  of 
ecchymosis  existed. 

"The  chest  contained  about  two  pints  of  serous  exudation. 
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The  lunp:s  exhibited  general  congestion  and  slight  serous  infiltra- 
tion.    Tiie  pencainlium  contained  a  small  quantity  of  discolourec^ 
fluid.    The  heart  was  soft  in  texture,  and  beneath  the  viscei 
pericardium  large  quantities  of   blood  were  extravasated,  th< 
membrane  being  more  or  less  disconnected  from  the  organ,    Oi 
section  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  presented  numerous 
circumscribed   spots   and   patches   of  extravasated   blood;   its 
cavities  contained  a  quantity  of  dark  fluid  blood  mingled  vrit 
soft  clots,  and  beneatli  the  endocardium  a  considerable  quanti 
of  blood  was  extravasated.     The  lai^^er  branches  of  the  pul 
jnonary  arteries  were  also  filled  with  soft  fibrinous  clots  of  con^ 
sideral>le  length, 

"  The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  contained  about  four  pints 
blood-coloured  fluid,  and  the  peritoneum  presented  sevenil  bl 
spots,  but  no  structural  change.     The  mesenteric  glands  we 
dark-coloured,   enlarged,    highly    congested,   and    softer    thi 
natumi     The  stomach  contained  about  ten  pounds  of  food,  and 
gave  no  evidence  of  disease  beyond  slight  congestion,  nor  waa 
any  structural   disease  to  be  detected   in  any  portion  of  thQ| 
alimentary  canal. 

"The  kidneys  were  highly  congested,  soft  in  consistencep  and 
largely  infiltrated  with  serum. 

••  The  liver  was  dark  in  colour,  and  soft. 

"The  other  \4sceni,  beyond  participating  in  the  general  coi 
gestion,gave  no  evidence  of  disease," — (  VeUHnarian,  Dec.  1873. 

I  consider  these  cases  very  important,  as  illustrative  of  thi 
septic  nature  of  blood  disease,  and  of  the  persistency  of  the  septii 
\'irus,  even  when  it  has  been  removed  from  the  animal  econom 
for  a  prolonged  period* 
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The  disease  seems  only  to  be  develoi>ed  in  this  animal  after  it 
has  eaten  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have  tlied  of  the  disease ;  but 
even  then  this  is  not  the  rula     Indeed,  so  far  as  my  experienc 
goes,  the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  dog,  even  after  it 
has  devoured  uncooked  anthinx  flesh,  has  occun^  in  a  minority  < 
instances  only.     But  numerous  case^  are  recorded  where  dogs  hav^l 
perished  from  this  cause ;  and  it  is  also  stated  that  dogs,  after* 
eating  diseased  flesh,  have»  by  biting,  inoculated  other  animalai 
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The  most  prominent  symptoms  are  vomition,  colic,  sanguineous 
dJarrhoea,  convulsions,  and  great  prostration ;  the  local  manifesta- 
tions are  swelling  of  the  head  and  throat,  vesication  of  tongue  and 
inoath,and  the  formation  of  a  tumour  on  some  part  of  the  body, 
but  notably  on  the  head,  usually  about  the  lips,  without  any  in- 
cmae  of  temperature  or  sensibility,  or  change  in  the  colour  of 
tbe  skin.    In  a  few  hours  this  tumour  acquires  a  considerable 
development,  occupying  all  the  region  in  which  it  is  situated. 
When  it  appears  in  the  head,  it  gives  the  animal  a  hideous 
appearance,  completely  closing  the  eyes  and  extending  all  down 
tbe  neck  along  the  trachea,  and  rendering  respiration  so  difiQ- 
colt  and  stertorous  as  to  induce  prompt  suffocation.    When  the 
tnmour  acquires  considerable  dimensions,  the  skin  covering  it 
shows  numerous  circular  ecchymotic  spots  of  various  sizes,  of  a 
reddish  violet  colour,  and  a  gangrenous  appearance,  the  largest 
of  which  correspond  to  the  point  where  the  swelling  first  appeared. 
The  pad  mortem  appearances  are  similar  to  those  observed  in 
other  animals,  the  engorgements  of  tissues  and  organs  depending 
upon  the  localisation  of  the  disease. 


ANTHRAX  IN  THE  PIG. 

The  observations  of  Klein  having  proved  that  the  very  fatal 
disease  amongst  pigs  known  as  anthracoid  erysipelas,  the  blue 
sickness,  pig  typhoid,  &c.,  differs  in  many  particulars  from 
anthrax;  the  varieties  witnessed  in  the  pig  are  reduced  to 
anthrax  fever,  gloss-anthrax,  and  anthrax  with  tumour.  Anthrax 
fever  is  as  rapidly  fatal  in  the  pig  as  in  other  animals,  destroying 
life  in  a  very  short  time,  with  but  slight  manifestation  of  sick- 
ness, killing  by  shock.  In  milder  cases,  however,  there  is  loss 
of  appetite,  sudden  prostration,  sullen  appearance,  hanging  ears, 
painful  and  haggard  expression,  vomition  of  a  coffee-coloured 
fluid,  continual  convulsions,  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  rapid 
alternations  in  the  heat  of  the  body,  highly  injected  mucous 
membranes,  and  generally  terminating  in  death. 

Gloss-anthrax — Antliacoid  angina. — This  form  of  anthrax  is 
most  commonly  seen  in  the  pig  when  it  has  fed  on  the  flesh 
of  other  animals  which  have  died  of  the  malady.  It  is  rapidly 
fatal,  the  throat  swelling  enormously;  the  pharynx,  lar}'nx, 
tongue,  &C.  becoming  enormously  swollen  and  gangrenous ;  an 
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exhaustive  diarrhcra,  witli  jj^at  tenesmus  and  discharge  of  bhxxl,  I 
often  appearing  prior  to  death. 

Anthmx  witli  tnmonr,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Mr,  Fleming,  car- 
buncular  anthrax,  seems  a  very  rare  form  in  the  pig.    That  author 
describes  tlie  turaour  as  appearing  in  "the  laryngeal  and  parotideal  | 
rt^gion,  and  is  deep-seat«d ;  it  is  connected  with  or  dependent 
upon  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  bristles  growing  in  this  region.  A  . 
tuft  of  these — numbering  half  a  dozen  to  twenty— becomes  invagi-  j 
nated  in  a  eurinus  depression, or  infundibuknn,  that  fonns  usually 
a  little  below  the  parotid  gland  on  each  side,  and  between  tho  \ 
lower  jaw  and  windpipe.     The  process  of  invagination  goes 
on,  the  bristles  become  hard  and  brittle^  and  if  the  slightest 
ti'action  is  made  on  them  the  animal  manifests  indications  of 
acute  pain;  at  length  they  disappear  entirely  externally,  audi 
Iregin  to  press  upon  and  ev^en  perforata  the  larynx,  protlucLng  . 
symptoms  of  tusphyxia,"  &c.— (Fleming  s  Manual  of  Sanitary 
Science  and  Police,)    Granting  that  such  an  inversion  of  the  i 
natural  growth  of  the  bristles  might  occur,  I  fail  to  see  what 
connection  it  has  with  anthrax. 


ANTHRAX  IN  POULTRT. 

Charbonous  fever  is  announced  in  poultry  by  tbe  following 
symptoms : — No  appetite ;   feathers  rutlled  ;  walk  difficult  and 
staggering ;  fcetid  diaiThrra ;  great  prostration ;  dragging  of  the 
wings;  turgescence  or  blackness  of  the  c<)njunctivaj ;  excessivfl  | 
sensibility  of  the  extremities.      The  fowls  squat,  and  do  not  * 
look  for  a  perch  ;  the  bill  and  comb  become  black ;  tumoura,  or  ] 
red  spots,  which  soon  become  black  and  gangrenous,  form  on  tiie  i 
palms  of  the  digits,  and  the  animal  dies  in  convulsions. 


PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  ANTHRAX, 

Past,  mortem  examinations  disclose  very  manifest  lesions,  which 
explain  tlic  rapidity  with  which  putrefaction  has  taken  place  ia  i 
the  tissues. 

(1,)  Exterior.— A  short  time  after  death  the  whole  body 
tumefied  and  disfigured  from  excessive  fornnition  of  gas  in  thai 
areolar  tissue.  Tlte  abdomen  is  considerably  swollen  from  gnal 
in  the  gastro-iutestinal  orguns^   and   blood  clots  escajve  from] 
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the  nose  and  mouth ;  the  rectum  is  reversed,  and  looks  like  a 
black  tnmour,  from  the  centre  of  which  gas  and  tainted  liquids 
escapa 

On  different  parts  of  the  body,  notably  on  the  skin  deprived 
of  hair,  red  or  mulberry  spots,  sometimes  interspersed  with 
yellow  ones,  are  f  otind. 
After  being  opened,  the  body  emits  a  very  fcetid  odour. 
!  (2.)  Skin,  cellular  tissue. — In  excising  the  skin  crepitation  is 
heaid,  which  results  from  the  disengagement  of  gas  accumulated 
in  the  subcutaneous  areolae ;  black  and  liquid  blood  escapes  from 
the  parts  cut  with  the  knife. 

On  the  tumours  and  engorgements  the  skin  is  found  semi- 
detached, and  its  internal  surface  presents  spots  of  infiltration 
conesponding  to  those  seen  externally,  and  the  tainted  skins  are 
at  these  spots  without  consistence,  and  depreciated  in  value. 

The  areolar  tissue  is  the  seat  of  blood  and  sero-albuminous 
infiltrations  of  yellow,  red,  or  black  colour,  which  extend  into 
the  interstices  of  muscles  and  to  deep-seated  organs. 

(3.)  Muscidar  tissue. — ^Yellow  infiltrations  on  the  surface,  and 
to  a  less  degree  in  the  bed  of  the  muscles,  in  the  form  of  lines 
which  put  the  fibrillae  in  relief.  The  muscular  system  generally 
is  impr^nated  with  black  blood,  which  communicates  this  colour 
to  the  whole  frame. 

The  normal  adhesions  of  the  muscles  to  the  bones,  tendons, 
and  aponeuroses  are  so  relaxed  that  one  may  detach  them 
without  much  effort 

In  the  thickness  of  the  muscular  substance  black  spots  are 
found  from  the  escapement  of  blood.  These  morbid  alterations 
are  most  marked  in  tumours  and  charbonous  engorgements,  con- 
stituting masses  of  serosity  of  a  citron  colour,  which  raise  the 
skin,  infiltrate  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  organs  of  the  body.  Infected  gas  is  disengaged 
from  the  surface  of  the  divided  tissues ;  here  and  there  portions 
of  the  tissues  are  decomposed. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  important  peculiarity  that  in  these  vast 
engorgements  no  trace  of  inflammation  can  be  found,  no  plastic 
material,  no  injections,  no  vascular  arborizations,  which  charac- 
terise the  inflanmiatory  process. 

M.  Delafond  has  recognised  the  following  microscopic  par- 
ticulars:— 
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(L)  That  wliere  tumours   are  situatol  the  tissue  is  pee 
trnted  by  blood  globules  deprived  in  part  of  their  coloti 
matter, 

(2.)  Tliat  the  red  colour  of  the  tissue  is  due  to  the  escape  i 
the  ha?niatin  from  the  red  globules, 

(3,)  That  the  serosity  of  the  infiltrations  is  fibrino-albamino 

(4.)  That  tills  serosity  is  associated  with  a  great  number 
very  little  globules,  abDonnaUy  indented  on  their  surfaces. 

(5,)  That  the  areolar  plates,  in  which  this  serosity  is  deposit 
are  slightly  opaque  from  coagulation  of  fil)rin. 

Tlie  morbid  lesions  of  the  solids  are  evidently  a  consequence 
of  the  primitive  alteration  of  the  blood. 

The  lar^j^  vessels^ — the  aortie,  venie  caMi,  vena  porta,  the 
cavities  of  the  heart — are  filled  with  fluid  blood  reHectiog 
strong,  dark  violet  tint,  presenting    no  signs  of  coagulation 
The  walls  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  heart  ix)ssess  a  i^d  colon 
which  resists  washing,  showing  that  the  colouring  matter  ha 
penetrated  the  tissues. 

These  alterations  explain  the  formation  of  black  spots, 
effusions,  of  bloody  extravasations^  antl  of  serous  citron  infiUr 
tions  on  tlie  surface  and  in  the  depths  of  the  organs.  At  th 
same  time  the  deficiency  of  fibrin  renders  the  fluid  incoagulabl 
l>oth  during  life  and  after  death.  The  heart  is  flaccid,  soft,  ar 
covered  with  bluish  spots*  The  blood  in  both  sides  of  the  he 
is  black,  liquid,  and  more  abundant  in  the  right  than  in  the  lef 
side  of  that  oi-gan.  Wlien  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  retain 
its  black  colour,  or  is  but  very  slightly  reddened.  Some  deni 
that  it  changes  colour  at  all. 

The  pericardium  is  covered  with  ecchymosed  spots.    Tlie  per 
canUol  fluid  reflects  a  red  tinge,  more  or  less  nuirked,  accor 
to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  between  death  and  the  autopsy. 

(4.)  Lymphatic  sijstem. — The  ganglia  of  the  ce^^dcal  region,  ( 
the  thoracic  cavity,  of  tlie  dorso-lumlMir  and  inguinal  regiong,i 
always  diseased.    They  are  much  increased  in  volume,  ecchj 
mosed,  yellow  or  red,  soft,  impregnated  witli  a  great  qtt 
serosity,  and  a  citron-coloured  infiltmtion,aud  are  easily  [ 
by  pressure  between  the  fin^^ers. 

These  characters  are  found  in  a  degree  more  or  less  mari 
the  lymphatic  ganglia  of  all  the  oi^ans;  on  minute  dtss< 
being  made,  cords  and  little  nodules  are  seen  of  a  yellow  coloui 
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and  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
especially  those  that  have  the  tumours,  are  much  distended. 

(5.)  Digestive  apparatus, — ^The  peritoneum,  epiploon,  and 
mesenteries  are  irregularly  covered  by  ecchymosed  spots.  The 
peritoneal  cavity  contains  serosity  of  a  deep  colour,  mixed  with 
blood  dots.  The  large  veins  which  follow  the  convolutions  of 
the  intestines  have  a  bluish  aspect,  and  are  distended  with  very 
black  blood.  In  the  mesentery,  and  above  all  in  the  sub- 
lambar  region,  charbonous  tumours  of  various  dimensions  are 
found.  They  are  very  common  in  horses. which  have  died  of 
charbonous  disease  without  external  eruption. 

The  tumours  are  formed  by  a  mass  of  very  black  blood  of  a 
BjTupy  and  gelatinous  consistence,  and  by  an  infiltration  of 
serosity  of  a  yellow  colour.  They  are  situated  in  the  fatty 
masses  that  surround  the  kidneys,  the  pancreas,  the  posterior 
Tena  cava,  the  sublumbar  ganglia,  and  between  the  folds  of  the 
mesenteiy,  immediately  above  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines. 
The  int^tines  present  exteriorly  a  red  colour,  more  or  less 
marked,  following  the  extravasation  and  escape  of  blood.  The 
lesions  found  in  the  interior  of  the  canal  vary  from  a  simple 
red  discoloration  to  a  dark  congested  state  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane When  washed  the  villi  are  seen  congested  and  aug- 
mented in  volume.  In  other  cases  blood  is  extravasated,  and  fills 
the  intestinal  conduit,  mixing  with  the  alimentary  matters.  It 
rapidly  decomposes,  and  emits  a  bad  smell.  Under  the  mucous 
membrane  a  yellow  infiltration  is  found,  extending  into  the  sub- 
peritoneal areolar  tissue.  Peyer's  patches  do  not  present  any 
characteristic  alterations.  In  some  cases  the  mucous  membrane 
surrounding  them  has  been  seen  to  be  ulcerated ;  and  in  animals 
of  the  bovine  species  the  glands  of  Brunner  have  been  seen  to  be 
augmented  in  volume. 

(6.)  Spleen, — This  organ  is  the  seat  of  very  remarkable  lesions, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  general  constancy  of  their  character,  they 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  conclusive  expression  of  the 
existence  of  charbon.  Its  volume  is  often  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple;  it  is  larger,  longer,  and  thicker,  and  its  external 
surface  has  a  livid  blue  or  black  colour.  The  enlargement  is 
sometimes  uniform,  sometimes  irregular,  and  is  formed  by  a  mass 
of  blood  distending  the  splenic  capsule,  which  occasionally  be- 
comes ruptured,  giving  exit  to  thick,  black  blood. 
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Wlien  cut,  black  incoagulable  blood  escapes  from  tlie  iucisio 
On  pi-essing  and  washin*T  the  tissues,  tlie  putrid  matter  is : 
moved,  and  the  libres  left  are  of  a  reddish-Mack  colour, 

(7.)  Ziver, — ^Augment^d  in  volume,  with  the  appearance 
haviD<>  bet^n  boiled.     Its  tissue  is  friable,  easily  cut,  and  froiT 
tlie  cut  surfaces  great  quantities  of  black  blood  escape, 

(8.)  Btspirato^nf  arc/am. — Some  amount  of  serosity  in  the  chesty 
of  a  muddy  and  sliglitly  red  colour.     The  costal  and  pulm<>i^ 
pleurie  are  cuvered  with  black  spots.     In  the  subserous  aii       i 
tissue  there  is  a  yellow  citron  infiltration,  which  is  continuaifl 
into  the  interlobular  areolar  tij^sue.      Gas  is  developed  as  i^^ 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  brown  and  black  spots  aru 
seen  throughout  the  lung  tissue  and  on  the  respiratory  mucot]^| 
membrane.  ^^ 

(9.)  A^en'otfs  stjdem, — The  meninges  of  the  brain  and  Sfnnal 
cord  are  covered  with  black  spots.  The  ve^jous  sinuses  are  tiUed 
with  a  very  liquid  blood,  and  in  places  yellow  infiltrations  ar 
observed.  The  cerebral  substance  is  ecchymosed,  and  clots  < 
blood  are  seen  on  its  surface. 

The  ganglia  of  the  great  .sympathatic  nerve  are  large,  red,  soil 
aud  infiltrated* 

(10,)   Urinary  apparatus, — Like   the   liver,  the  kidneys  an 
augmented  in  volume.     They  are  of  a  brownish  colour,  easilj 
broken  down,  and  the  blood  with  which  they  are  filled  esciij 
when  they  are  squeezed. 

A  consideration  of  the  lesions  found  post  vwrUm  leads  us  : 
one  conclusion — namely,  that  the  alterations  seen  in  the  solid 
arc  due  to  a  profound  modification  which  has  been  establislie 
in  the  physicid  and  chemical  diameters  of  the  blood. 

In  the  horse,  more  particularly,  the  jelly-like  yellow  and  ser 
hremorrhagic  infiltrations  are  encountered  nearly  everywhere  i| 
the  body  where  there  is  loose  connective  tissue,  chiefly  in  tli0 
retro-phaiyngeal  and  laryngeal  tissues,  along  the  course  of  th^ 
great  blond-vessels  of  the  neck,  in  the  mt'diustinum,  peritoneuii 
and  about  the  kidneys.     The  corresponding  lympliatie  glanda 
especially  the  mesenteric,  show  sero-ha^morrhagic  infiltratioc 
are  cnnsiderably   enlai'ged,  and  here  and  there  in  a  state  oi 
incipient  gangrene.     The  intestinal  lesions  in  the  horse  are  fu| 
the  most  part  not  so  difluaely  spread  ;  but  stijl  upon  the  mucou 
membrane,   which   is   in  a   catarrhal    stale,   eedematuust   iind 
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[ipRDided  with  ecchymoses,  there  are  found  well  pronounced 

fttrimneles,  which  are  the  seat  of  more  or  less  superficial  sloughs. 

fUe  intestinal  contents  are  likewise  often  bloody  and  thinly 

l  ML  The  large  glands,  liver,  and  kidneys  as  a  rule  are  swollen, 

( Ike  parenchyma  cloudy,  succulent,  and  full  of  blood.    In  the 

Uood,  besides  the  presence  of  bacteria,  the  white  corpuscles 

I  ire  found  to  be  in  considerable  number.     Tlie  red  corpuscles  for 

tte  most  part  are  of  lessened  consistence,  and  manifest  a  ten- 

ieaej  to  cohere  in  little  heaps.     On  microscopic  examination  of 

tk  carbuncles  in  the  intestines,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  of  the 

r  jaD^-Iike  hsemorrhagic  effusion  into  the  connective  tissue,  there 

ire  found  in  the  capillaries,  which  are  considerably  diluted, 

kiktes  a  massing  of  white  blood  corpuscles  (cellular  oedema), 

lamerous  bacteria,  and  a  finely  granular  mass,  consisting  partly 

of  metamorphosed  blood  detritus,  and  partly  bacterial  germs. 

The  thickness  of  the  blood  is  due  to  its  being  deprived  of  water 

hf  the  dropsical,  jelly-like,  and  oedematous  effusions.    The  dark 

Goloiiris  caused  by  carbonic  acid  poisoning. — (Bolunger.) 


TREATMENT. 

When  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  in  any  of  its  forms,  are 
fully  developed,  but  little  good  can  be  effected  by  medical  or 
soigical  interference.  Some  few  cases  may,  however,  be  amenable 
to  treatment. 

Locally  the  extravasations  may  be  fomented  with  very  hot 
water,  and  dressed  with  carbolized  oil — one  part  of  carbolic  acid 
to  four  parts  of  sweet  oil. 

If  the  parts  have  become  gangrenous,  it  is  useless  applying  any- 
thing to  what  is  already  dead ;  but  the  surrounding  structures 
may  be  stimulated,  say  with  equal  parts  of  liquor  ammonia, 
turpentine,  and  olive  oil.  However,  the  local  treatment  is  of 
secondary  consideration,  as  the  tumours  are  but  the  result  of 
an  altera!  condition  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  to  restore  the  physiolo- 
gical condition  of  this  fluid  that  remedies  should  be  directed. 

The  blood  is  fluid,  dark,  imperfectly  coagulated,  containing  the 
constituents  which  unite  to  form  fibrin  in  a  diminished  quantity, 
or  in  an  altered  or  modified  condition.  How,  then,  is  the  viscidity 
of  the  blood  to  be  restored  ?  Direct  experiments  upon  the  blood 
removed  from  the   body,  and  the  treatment  of  hsemorrhagic 
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diseases,  have  very  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  chlorate 
potash  has  a  peculiar  effect  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  upon  i 
substance  that  dependence  must  be  placed.     For  youog  stock  1 
following  draught  is  to  he  administered  : — 
]J.  Pot  chlor.  jiiL 
Acjua,         01 

M.  and  give  three  times  a  day. 

For  a  full-^own  animal  an  additional  drachm  may  he  givi 
with  safety;  but  if  given  in  large  dozes  intestinal  imtationi 
apt  to  be  induced. 

It  has  been   already  stated   that   carbolic   acid   causes 
immediate   disappearance  of  the  JjacUlm  antkracis.     Oa  ill 
account,  and  from  its  well-known  antiseptic  properties,  it 
prove  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  antbrax;  indeed.  I  nndc 
stand  that  Principal  Veteriiuiry  Sur^^eou  Collins  has  pi'escrit 
its  internal  administration  with  marked  effect  in  India,     It ; 
be  given  largely  dilated,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  doses  pn 
poitionate  to  the  species  and  size  of  the  animal  under  treatmeii 
M.  Decmix,  P.V.S.,  French   army,  recommends  the  borate 
soda,  100  grammes  daily,  dissolved  in  water,  and  given  lis 
dniuglit  to  the  horse. 

Purgatives  generally  do  harm,  and  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
some  cougestiou  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

During  the  course  of  treatment  of  charbon  it  is  iniportant  that 
special  regimen  be  used.     The  animal  should  be  well  noiuished. 
Food  easily  digested   and    of  good   quality  should  he  given 
Tonic  medicine^s,  as  preparations  of  iron,  gentian,  and  deeoctiou 
of  aromatic  plants,  may  he  used  at  the  time  of  convalescence. 

The   prevention   of  charhonous  fever  is  a  matter  of  gre« 
importance.     Some  writ  era  ulhrm  that  it  is  more  commonly  mt 
with  since  the  introduction  of  artilicial  manures,  and  that  it  i| 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  nitrites  conveyed  from  the  soil 
the  bloLHl  in  the  water*  herbage,  turnips,  &c,     I  think  that  thc| 
view  is  not  established,  as  the  malady  is  met  w^ith  where  artificia 
manures  are  not  at  all  used.    If  it  were  solely  due  to  the  nitrite 
or  to  any  of  the  salts  contained  in  artificial  manures,  it^  existenc 
would   have  been  unknown  prior  to  the  introduction  of  sue 
iiianures.     It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  when  animaU  are  poisone 
with  the  nitrites,  such  as  the  nitrite  of  amyl,  that  the  bio 
assumes  a  chocolate  coloui*  (Dr.  A.  Gamgee) ;  and  it  is  also  a  fac 
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certain  diseases  are  more  prevalent  on  rich  than  on  poor 
Bofl&  On  this  point  Mr.  W.  Sobertson,  Kelso,  makes  some 
Kmarks  which  are  well  worth  quoting.  He  says — "  Speaking 
generally,  the  causes  which  tend  to  the  production  of  this  entire 
gnmp  of  blood  diseases,  from  which  such  numbers  of  our  animals 
of  all  ages  are  lost,  may  be  said  to  be  associated — 

•  (1.)  With  the  characters  aud  conditions  of  soil  and  its  manu- 
lial  richness,  by  which  are  materially  modified  both  root  crops 
and  grass.  They  are  more  prevalent  on  rich  lands  when  un- 
dndned,  and  on  naturally  dry  soils  in  damp  seasons  when  the 
temperature  is  high. 

•  (2.)  With  a  state  of  plethora  or  redundancy  of  rich  circu- 
latang  blood  in  the  animals  themselves,  more  particularly  when 
this  advance  in  condition  is  preceded  by  a  previous  stinting  or 
lowexing;  when  the  stock  have  been  removed  from  a  compara- 
tively sparse  diet,  or  one  poor  in  nutritious  materials,  to  decided 
abundance  or  of  a  highly  nutritive  nature. 

•*  (3.)  When  this  free  supply  of  food  is  so  provided  that  the 
animals  have  no  necessity  to  take  even  moderate  exercise  in 
order  to  procure  this,  or  for  want  of  space  it  is  impossible. 
This  condition  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  pregnant  ewes,  par- 
ticularly as  relates  to  progeny,  and  in  them  is  a  fertile  source  of 
that  £Eital  congestive  fever  occasionally  met  with. 

"Altitude  and  exposure,  by  which  sudden  checks  are  ex- 
perienced from  the  rapid  alterations  of  the  weather.  This  is 
most  noticeable  in  our  most  exposed  sheep-walks,  where  it  is 
well  known  a  sudden  change  of  weather,  as  an  unexpected  snow- 
blast,  determines  the  production  of  many  cases  of  braxy."  He 
farther  adds — "  Errors  in  dieting,  and  an  absence  of  that  just 
relationship  which  ought  to  subsist  between  external  local  influ- 
ences and  the  character  of  the  stock  reared,  are  the  main  causes 
of  the  occasional  undue  prevalence  of  these  diseases. 

"  Stock-owners,  in  their  anxiety  to  attain  a  given  end,  are  too 
apt  to  forget  that  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  healthy 
animal  existence  is  maintained  cannot  be  infringed  without  the 
penalty  for  this  infringement  being  exacted  in  the  form  of  a 
higher  death  rate ;  that  neither  young  animals,  nor  those  which 
have  reached  maturity,  especiaUy  if  previously  below  par,  can 
without  risk  be  put  at  once  upon  a  diet  unrestricted  in  amount 
and  increased  as  to  its  nutritive  qualities,  and  this  more  parti- 
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culariy  under  certain  influences  of  climate  mid  locality/* — (Hints 
to  Stock'Oym(fi%  by  Mv.  W.  Eobektsox,  M.K.C.V.S.,  Kelso.) 

Preventive  trmtmeiit. — It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  intro- 
duction of  setons  is  a  very  etfectual  preventive  of  charbon,  and 
their  operation  ia  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  inflammations, 
artificially  produced  or  othenvise,  the  coagulating  properties  of  the 
blood  yre  increased.  The  quantity  of  fibrin  discoverable  fiiter  tlie 
blooil  is  removed  fmm  the  body  ia  appreciably  increased. — (See 
Inflammation — Printipk^  and  Practice  of  Vcterinan/  Surffcn/.) 
The  safest  and  quickest  method  of  creating  an  artificial  inflam- 
mation IB  by  inserting  a  seton  in  the  breast — the  seton  to  be 
deeply  inseited,  and  in  order  to  increase  its  irritating  properties, 
it  should  he  dressed  with  blistering  ointment.  If  the  disease  has 
appeared  amongst  a  herd  before  the  vetermarian's  attention  is 
directed  to  any  method  of  prevention,  in  addition  to  setons,  the 
cldorate  of  potuvsh  is  to  be  given,  mixed  mth  the  animaFs  food  or 
water,  for  several  days,  the  diet  in  the  meantime  lieing  restricted, 
and  aU  circumstances  likely  to  promote  the  malaily  fully  inquired 
into  and  removed. 

It  is  also  essential,  not  only  as  a  means  of  pt^vention,  hut 
after  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  malady,  that  the  excretoiy 
organs  be  kept  performing  their  proper  functions,  and  for  this 
end  gentle  aperients  and  diuretics  should  be  employed.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  danger  of  administering  drastic  cathar- 
tics, but  there  is  no  reason  wli}^  the  tK>\vel3  should  not  be  gently 
opened  by  laxatives,  such  as  linseed  or  castor  oiL  If  during  tlie 
course  of  the  malady  it  is  thought  necessary  to  employ  stimu- 
lants to  rouse  the  flagging  animal  energies,  the  preparations  of 
ammonia  are  to  be  avoitted,  as  they  cause  the  blood  to  lose  its 
coagulating  properties,  both  within  and  without  the  body ;  and, 
as  already  stated,  an  excess  of  ammonia  already  existing  in  the 
blood,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  to  be  given  in  pi^ference. 
Acting  upon  this  conclusion,  I  at  one  time  administered  acid 
preparations,  and  with  some  success,  but  a  larger  experience  has 
taught  me  that  the  cliloiute  of  potash  is  superior  to  aU  other 
medicines. 

The  flesh  of  animals  which  have  died  or  have  been  killed 
whilst  suffering  from  the  disease  should  not  be  used  as  fcHnl, 
eitlier  for  men,  pigs^  or  dogs,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause  death  by 
blood  poisoning. 
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CHiRBON  TJNDEE  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  FRENCH  SANITARY  POLICE. 

The  pathological  study  that  we  have  given  of  charbon  demon- 
rtrates  that  this  malady  is  often  developed  spontaneously,  and  is 
•aaceptible  of  being  propagated  by  contagion.  It  is  not  solely 
eraunnnicable  to  animals  of  the  same  species,  but  also  to  animals 
of  different  species,  and  even  to  man.  The  contagion,  we  should 
»y,  lies  more  particularly  in  the  cadaveric  body,  and  especially 
in  the  blood.  The  administrative  measures  for  preventing  the 
pn^agation  of  charbon  are  the  following : — 

ht.  The  proprietors  or  possessors  of  animals  must  declare  its 
i^«arance. 
2d,  Isolate  from  those  in  good  health. 
Sd.  Avoid  driving  to  drinks  or  pasturage. 
4tk,  Bemove  the  diseased,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  come  in 
eontact  with  neighbouring  cattle. 
5tK  Mark  those  that  are  affected. 
6th.  Do  not  sell  to  the  butcher. 
7tk,  Give  the  axe  to  those  that  are  incurable. 
8ih.  Bury  the  dead  in  deep  pits,  and  at  a  distance  of  200 
mitres  from  all  habitations  and  ways  of  communication. 
9A.  Hide  or  bury  the  litters  and  alimentary  matters  in  deep 

pits,  or  bum  them. 
lO^A.  Ask  the  proprietors  to  disinfect  those  places  that  have 

been  occupied  by  the  disease. 
llth.  Forbid  the  consumption  of  flesh  of  animals  that  have 

been  ill  of  charbon,  and  also  of  their  milk. 
These  measures  are  implicitly  and  explicitly  prescribed — 
Igi.  By  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  State  of  10th  April 

1714,  and  of  16th  July  1784. 
2d.  By  warrant  in  1791. 

3d.  By  Articles  459,  460,  461,  and  462  of  Penal  Code. 
4/Aw  Finally,  by  the  direction  of  the  Assembly,  made  on  the 

Judiciary  Organization  on  16th  and  24th  August  1790,  title  ii. 

art  3,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  to 

prevent  and  arrest,  by  convenient  precautions,  epizootic  and 

contagious  diseases. 

Use  of  the  flesh  of  dead  animals  that  have  been  sa/ynficed  in 

the  course  of  this  malady, — The  sale  and  consumption  of  such 

is  strictly  forbidden.     The  rapidity  with  which  the  flesh  putre- 
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fies  and  becomes  Llack  after  this  disease   opposes  its  p\iUi< 
consumption.     In  all  these  cases  the  authorities  have  a  right  to 
prevent  infringements  of  the  law  prescribed  in  sanitan*  iv^^-| 
lations.      This  hiwful  defence  considei-s  public   hygiene  mosi 
powerfidly,  and  the  annals  of  science  contain  several  facts  wl 
attest  tliat  men  have  succumbed  after  eating  chariionous  meut 

Earliarct  repotls  that  nearly  all  the  herdsmen  who  were  so| 
fed  when  the  charbonous  epizootic  reigned  in  the  Isle  of  ^linoit 
in  1756  succumbed  after  a  malignant  fever,  accompanied 
gangrene*  notably  of  the  elbow  and  heeh 

Pacts  of  this  kind  ai'e  made  known  by  Worlock  and  by  Chrii 
holm,  wlin  have  traced  tlie  relation  of  the  charhonous  epizooti 
observed  in  1783  in  tlie  Isle  of  Grenada,  in  America  (Ii^C4rui 
1826).    These  authors  reported  a  great  many  cases  of  death 
amongst  the  negroes  who  had  eaten  the  flesh.     These  nes 
Buccumbed  to  a  specific,  accompanied  by  malign,  fever. 

A  veterinary  surgeon  of  Kome  rep4>rted  in  the  Mcmmn  of  the 
Ag^ricttUurcil  Socidy  (1820)  the  histoiy  of  a  family  which  k 
three  of  it^  members  after  having  eaten  the  flesh  of  anii 
which  had  died  of  charbonous  fever. 

11  Verheyen  reports  several   facts  proving  that  grave 
mortal  results  have  occurred  in  persons  who  have  eaten  the  ile€ 

E-xamples  of  this  kind   are  also  numerous  in  camivor 
animals. 

Thomassin  (Dtssertation  on  Mah'jjn  Pusinle)  states  that 
flesh  of  an  ox  liad  communicated  malignant  pustule  to  the  persQ 
who  had  prepared  it  for  consumption.  It  was  entirely  eaten  !| 
the  village,  but  did  not  cause  more  than  slight  indisposition  to 
those  who  had  eaten  it. 

0/  tJu  use  of  milk  of  cfmrho)iom  mhjectg, — Milk  of  anir 
affected  is  not  allowed  to  be  used,  its  physical  characters 
changed,  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  use  of  man.     From  the  repoi 
of  Chribhobn.  a  girl  of  three  years,  who  had  drunk  of  the 
of  a  cow  affected,  showed  all  the  sjTnptoms  of  a  malig 
charbon.    The  same  took  place  in  five  members  of  a  family. 
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CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES— corUinued. 

SWINE  PLAGUE. 

PwDMO-ENTERrns  CONTAGIOSA  (Klein) ;  typhoid  fever  (Budd) ; 

also  blown  as  red  soldier,  blue  sickness,  measles,  and  erysipelas 

in  tbis  countay ;  in  America  as  hog  cholera  and  intestinal  fever. 

Hie  disease  undoubtedly  simulates  anthrax  in  its  anatomical 
chaiBcteristics,  but  the  observations  of  Professor  Axe,  as  well 
as  those  of  Dr.  Klein,  have  proved  that  it  differs  from  it  in 
its  incubative  period,  its  general  pathology,  and  in  the  ana- 
tomical character  of  the  spleen  and  blood,  and,  according  to 
Klein,  from  typhoid  in  its  anatomical  character. 

BefinUion, — Swine  plague  may  be  defined  to  be  a  highly 
contagious  and  infectious  disease,  having  a  period  of  ipcubation, 
after  inoculation,  of  about  five  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
there  is  elevation  of  temperature  to  104**  or  106*,  succeeded  by 
signs  of  general  ill-health,  and  generally  a  rash  on  the  skin. 

When  propagated  by  cohabitation,  it  appears,  according  to 
experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Lutton  in  America,  that  the 
disease  took  about  thirteen  days  to  manifest  itself  in  healthy 
pigs  amongst  which  diseased  ones  had  been  introduced. 

The  disease  is  very  common  in  England,  Ireland,  America, 
and  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  so  far,  however,  it  is  rarely 
observed  in  Scotland. 

It  prevails  as  an  epizootic,  and  is  the  most  fatal  malady  to 
which  swine  are  liable ;  but  pigs  differ  in  their  susceptibility  to  it. 

Causes. — Like  cattle  plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  &c.,  swine 
plague  appears  to  arise  from  contagion  and  infection  only ;  no 
amount  of  bad  management,  filth,  want  of  drainage,  nor  decom- 
posing food  being  suflBcient  of  themselves  to  induce  it.  If  such 
could  cause  swine  plague,  then  Scotland  would  undoubtedly 
be  continually  suffering  from  it. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  SYMPTOMS. 

The  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  general  prostmtioTi, 
and  frequent  pulse,  hangiBg  ears,  sullen  appeaiunce,  painful  and 
haggard  expression,  watery  eyes,  conjiinctivse  red  and  spotted, 
diity  secretion  about  the  eyelids,  generally  preceded  by  a  red 
blush  and  red  spots  on  the  ears,  the  abdomen,  and  internal 
aspects  of  the  extremities. 

The  reddened  spots  are  at  first  hot  and  painful  to  the  toucK  I 
but  afterwards  become  cold,  humid,  and  insensible  even  to  tW  | 
pricking  of  a  pin.    As  the  disease  advances,  tremblings  and  con- 
vulsions are  manifested,  the  animal  grinds  its  teeth,  the  flexor' 
muscles  of  the  limbs  contract,  and  the  animal  stands  upon  its  I 
toes.    These  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  paralysis  of  the  posteriori 
extremities,  nr  of  the  whule  body,  involinitarj^  defecation,  and 
passage  of  high-coloured  and  even  bloody  urine.     The  bowel 
are  at  first  generally  torpid,  but  the  ftecal  matters  may  be  soft 
and  mixed  with  very  black  ftetid  blood,  and  thick  tenaciou 
mucus.     DiaTThcea,  however,  often  sets  in ;  the  defecatiun:*  an 
then  profuse  and  exhaustive;  the  breathing  becomes  cat 
and  convulsive,  a  painful  cough  is  present;   the  convulsion 
become  more  aggravated,  a^d  may  continue  to  the  end,  or  th 
animal  becomes  comatose,  till  death  closes  the  scene. 

In  some  cases  the  first  observable  symptoms  remain  stationar 
fur  a  period  varying   from   twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hoiinaj 
then  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  burning  hot,  and  ver 
sensitive  to  the  touch,   notably  at  the  sides  and   alKlomina 
walls.     If  Uiuched,  the  animal  cries  with  pain,  and  to  the 
signs  are  added  tremblings,  convulsions,  grinding  of  the  teetfc 
and  tetanic  contmction  of  the  muscles ;   succeeded  by  ra^Hd 
diminution  of  temperature.     The  conjunctivae  become  browaj 
tlje  eyes  bleared ;  tlje  tongue  dirty,  thick,  and  bluish ;  and  tin 
animal,  extended  on  its  litter,  incapable  of  any  regvdated  mov< 
ments,  succumbs  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

These  symptoms  are  liable  to  various  modifications,  dependinj 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  fever  and  the  various  local  ideations 
the  poison.    In  some  cases,  the  virus  seems  to  expend  itself  upo^ 
the  serous  membmnes,  inducing  peritonitis  or  pleurisy;  sometime 
upon  the  mucous   membrane,   as   expressed   by   brouchitbj 
broncho-pneumonic   congestion  and  hcemorrhage,  enteric  con 
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ge£(m  and  ulceration,  sometimes  even  to  perforation  or  rapture 
of  tbe  bowel 

In  many  cases  the  animal  is  amaurotic,  wanders  to  and  fro, 
bib  down,  rolls  and  kicks,  and  seems  to  be  in  pain.  Now  and 
then  it  wiU  rise  from  its  bed  and  give  a  piercing  cry,  the 
whole  body  being  involuntarily  convulsed. 

As  a  record  of  day  to  day  observations,  I  beg  to  quote  the 
following  from  the  Veterinainan,  August  1875,  by  Professor 
Axe,  to  whom  thanks  are  due  for  his  investigations : — 

*•  Record  of  Experiments, 

"  1.  The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  determine  if  the 
contagion  of  pig  t}rphoid  could  be  transmitted  from  one  animal 
to  another  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  For  this  purpose  two  pigs  about  six  months  old  were  obtained 

from  a  healthy  herd.     On  the  2l8t  of  April  they  were  put  into  a 

house  with  a  diseased  pig,  brought  to  the  College  by  Mr.  Hussey 

of  Devizes,  and  after  forty-eight  hours'  exposure  the  diseased 

animal  was  destroyed.     The  healthy  animals  were  placed  some 

distance  apart  from  the  infected  one,  and  the  greatest  possible 

care  was  taken  to  maintain  complete  isolation,  not  only  with 

regard  to  the  animals  themselves,  but  also  with  reference  to  the 

excreta  of  the  infected  pig.    The  internal  temperature  was  taken 

in  the  mornings  and  evenings  throughout  the  entire  course  of 

the  malady,  and  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  thermometrical 

table.    I  propose  to  describe  the  course  of  the  disease  as  it 

appeared  in  the  two  pigs  separately,  and  shall  distinguish  them 

as  A  and  B. 

A. 

**  April  2&th. — Slight  dulness  is  apparent,  and  the  evening 
meal  is  refused,  excepting  the  fluid  portion  of  it,  which  is  drunk 
with  avidity. 

*  21th. — ^Dulness  more  marked,  skin  efface  corrugated,  and  the 
countenance  expressive  of  pain,  seemingly  referable  to  the  head. 

"  2%th. — ^The  skin  is  hotter  than  natural,  though  no  eruption 
is  developed.  The  eyes  are  congested  and  sufl'used  with  tears. 
Food  is  taken  sparingly,  but  water  is  drunk  freely ;  pulse  quick, 
soft,  and  weak ;  breathing  very  slightly  accelerated. 

••  29/A. — The  temperature  of  the  skiu  is  increased,  and  a  general 
redness  is  visible  over  the  belly  and  on  the  inside  of  the  arms 
and  thiglis  and  behind  the  ears. 
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"  30(h, — A  few  round  raised  spots  of  a  red  colour  are  visibU 
on  the  breast  and  throat.     Dulness  is  much  increased,  and 
great  desire   for  warmth  is  manifested.     A  watery  disclifti 
issues  from  the  eyes,  and  dirt  accumulates  around  them  in  bis 
scaly  masses, 

"  Map  Ist. — Tlie  discharge  from  the  eyes  is  thick  and  purifonnj 
and  a  watery  secretion  issues  from  the  nostrils.     Tlie  eniptWa 
Bpots  are  still  visible,  but  the  general  redness  of  the  skin 
suljsidcd,  and  the  heat  is  less  intense. 

"  2d. — Signs  of  emaciation  are  present,  and  the  movements 
are  feeble.     The  spots  are  subsiding,  and  can  only  now  be  feltj 
tlie  redness  having  disappeared.     The  general  symptoms  of 
ness  are  less  marked,  but  the  thirst  is  intense,  and  slight  tmmo 
are  present. 

'*  3d. — Much  the  same  as  yesterday. 

"  4th. — The  bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  faeces  streake 
i^ith  blood  and  thick  tenacious  mucus.  The  lining  membraii 
of  tlje  rectum  is  of  a  scarlet  hue.  More  food  is  taken,  and  i% 
thirst  is  less  severe. 

"  5tk — Skin  very  hot,  and  the  animal  refuses  food ;  the  tliiii 
increased,  movements  unsteady,  and  rigors  are  excited  by 
least  exposure. 

"  6tlk — ^A  difliiscd  redness  is  visilde  over  the  belly,  which 
is  most  intense  towards  the  centre ;  the  inside  of  the  arms  and 
thighs  is  also  red,  but  less  so  than  ilie  abdomen.  Great  prastm- 
tion  is  now  apparent,  and  rapid  emaciation  is  taking  placa  All 
the  other  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  the  gait  is  unsteady. 

*'  7th, — A  fresh  crop  of  spots  baa  appeared,  and  the  anir) 
seems  somewliat  more  cheerful,  though  be  obstinately  refus 
food  and  drinks  largely.     The  stools  are  soft  and  of  a  yellowisli 
brown  cohnir. 

"  HtK — The  face  is  pinched  and  very  anxious ;  the  eyes 
bright,  and  the  lids  chai'ged  with  puriforra  matter.    The  era| 
tion  is  more  extensive  and  decided.    Great  irritation  is  manifest 
by  repeatedly  scratching  the  abdomen.     The  bowels  are 
loose,  and  the  stools  more  decidedly  yellow. 

"  9th. — Diarrhoea  acute,  stools  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour  an 
watery.  Prostmtion  increasing.  Food  altogetlier  refused,  bu 
thimt  still  great. 

"  lOtL — Epidermis  is  desquamating  from  the  seat  of  the  earlj 
eiuption,  and  slight  moisture  is  observable  on  the  surface  of  th 
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iDore  recent  spots.    The  stools  are  watery  and  frequent,  and  pain 
is  evinced  on  pressing  the  belly. 

"lltt.— Stools  streaked  with  blood.  Belly  and  inside  of 
anus  and  thighs  intensely  red  and  hot.  The  countenance 
is  expiessiye  of  stupidity,  and  slight  twitchings  of  the  muscles 
arc  perceived  at  short  intervals.  The  liind  extremities  are 
partially  paralyzed,  and  the  body  has  a  rolling  movement 

"12tt. — ^The  skin  exhibits  a  number  of  purple  patches  and 
small  petechia.    They  are  especially  numerous  on  the  belly  and 
the  indde  of  the  thighs.    Thirst  is  very  great. 
*13A. — ^All  the  general  symptoms  are  aggravated. 
"14A. — Same  as  yesterday. 

"15tt. — ^Fseces  black  and  stinking.  Conjunctival  membrane 
studded  with  petechiae;  abdomen  very  sensitive.  Nothing  is 
taken  but  fluids.  A  feeble  grunt  is  constantly  emitted  with 
each  expiration,  and  complete  paralysis  is  present. 

"IStt. — ^The  faeces  are  less  fluid,  and,  excepting  where  the 
blood  spots  and  patches  are,  the  skin  is  now  much  paler  in 
ooloar. 

"  Vltk. — ^Extreme  prostration  is  present,  and  dissolution  seems 
fast  approaching.  The  faeces  are  mingled  with  blood  and  small 
particles  of  soft  grey  sloughs.  The  entire  body  is  convulsed,  and 
aa  the  animal  lies  the  legs  are  violently  jerked  towards  the  trunk. 
"18^A. — The  convulsions  continued  throughout  the  day. 
Animal  died  at  six  o'clock  p.m. 

B. 

''April  28t}L — Slight  dulness  is  perceptible  and  the  food  is 
partaken  of  indifferently.  There  is  marked  thirst,  and  the  skin 
is  hotter  than  natural 

"  29th, — ^Much  the  same  as  yesterday. 

"  30th. — The  skin  is  intensely  hot  and  of  a  deep  red  colour ; 
dulness  is  increased  and  the  face  slightly  pinched. 

"  May  1st. — The  red  colour  of  the  skin  is  less  diffused,  and 
now  the  rash  has  appeared  in  irregular  patches ;  the  appetite  is 
very  fastidious  and  the  thirst  intense. 

**  2d. — ^A  watery  discharge  issues  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils ; 
but  in  other  respects  there  is  no  perceptible  change. 

"  3d. — ^A  few  small  red  spots  exist  on  the  belly  and  on  the 
tliroat;  dulness  is  more  marked,  the  skin  of  the  face  is  deeply 
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corrugated  and  the  coimtenance  expressive  of  pain, 
ments  are  somewhat  feeble,  and  rigors  are  present. 

"  4ih. — A  few  Biore  spota  have  appeared,  and  on  some  of 
yesterday^s  crop  a  little  moisture  is  visible. 

"  btL — Food  is  entirely  refused,  and  the  animal  is  evidenllf 
much  weaker,  the  pulse  is  quick  and  feeble,  the  bowcb  con- 
st ii^led,  and  the  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils  is  assumiug 
a  puriform  chamct^ir, 

"  6th. — A  fresh  eruption  of  spots  has  occurred  on  the  insidi 
of  the  arms  and  thighs  and  behind  the  ears ;  they  are  vei 
numerous  and  in  some  places  confluent.  The  spota  erupted  oi 
the  3d  have  entirely  disappeared,  lea^^ng  the  epithelium  raised 
and  desquamating.  Prostration  is  great,  and  shivering  is  cx< 
by  the  least  exposure. 

'*  7tk, — There  is  no  perceptible  alteration. 

"  Sth. — The  countenance  wears  a  stupid  expression.     TIxe  con-, 
junctival  membrane  is  much  injected,  the  skin  is  intensely  In 
especially  on  the  abdomen ;  the  primary  spots  are  turning  of 
yeUowish-brown  cohjur,  but  those  of  the  second  crop  are  su 
siding. 

**  9/A. — The  prostration  is  veiy  great,  and  the  gait  nnst^ad 
The  spots  liave  nearly  entirely  disappeared.     On  the  inside 
the  thighs  are  two  lai^  vesicles,  and  two  others  are  on 
breast.     Diarrhu^a  is  now  present,  and  the  fieces  are  very  offen- 
sive ;  the  skin  is  much  cooler  and  less  red  than  at  any  time  durini 
the  eruption.     Tlie  tips  of  the  ears  are  of  a  bluish-red  colour. 

"  Ifl^A. — The  vesicles  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  somi 
are  confluent ;  there  is  considerable  emaciation,  and  the  slighter 
exertion  gives  rise  to  a  tit  of  coughing ;  there  is  every  indicatioj 
of  pneumonic  complication. 

'•  lUA. — Yesic4ition  is  extending,  and  large  layers  of  epidermis 
may  now  be  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  contluent  vesiclei 
DiaiThcea  is  ver^^  acute,  the  stools  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  fluii 
and  offensive.  The  animal  rises  with  cliificulty,  and  rolls  froii 
flde  to  side  in  progression.  Vision  is  much  imi>aired.  Tin 
breathing  is  quick  and  panting.  Pressure  to  the  abdome 
excit-es  struggling  and  squealing ;  the  latter  is  verj*  feeble  and 
plaintive  and  attended  with  coughing. 

'*l2th. — Emaciation  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  there  is  co 
plete  prostration^  with  low  delirious  grunting.      The  skiu 
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tarningpuiple  iu  patches,  and  petechial  spots  are  scattered  over 
the  aixlomeiL  Some  of  the  vesicles  are  refilling.  The  ex-. 
trenuties  are  cold,  and  the  breathing  is  quick  and  hoarse. 

"IS/A.— This  animal  died  after  being  in  a  comatose  condition 
/or  seyeral  hours. 

**  Pig  Typhoid  Thermometrical  TaUe.^ 
Experiment  L 
A. 


r 

Moraliig. 

Ertning. 

Datfli 

Morning. 

Erening. 

Deirrees. 

DeffrcM. 

DesTeei. 
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/  AprilSO 
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May    5 
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M         « 

106- 
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»       7 

104- 
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108- 
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..    25 
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„     10 
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M     11 
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M    28 
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„     15 
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..       2 
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M     17 
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*,     18 

96-6 

..        4 
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B. 


Data 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Date. 

Morning. 

Evening, 

Degmeea 

Defirreea 

Degrees. 

Desreea. 

April  20 

103-2 

103-2 

May     2 

103- 

104- 

„    21 

102- 
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3 
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,.    22 
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„        6 
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»        7 
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„        8 
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„      10 
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M       11 
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.,    80 

104- 
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M       12 
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May     1 

103-6 

104- 

^  Thia  table  dates  from  the  day  prior  to  that  of  exposure. 
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The  condition  of  the  blood  differs  in  a  marked  degree  Irom 
that  of  anthrax,  being  fibrinous,  red  in  colour,  and  aa  a  itile 
contains  neither  bacilli  nor  the  eontagium  of  the  disease. 

The  exi)erinient5  of  Klein  point  to  the  conclusion  that — **  Id. 
Tlie  fresh  blood  of  diseased  animals  does  not,  as  a  rule,  contain* 
the  virus,  as  it  fails  to  produce  tlie  disease  when  introduced  into 
a  healthy  animal 

"  Four  animals  were  inoculated  (at  different  times)  with  the 
fresh  blood  of  diseased  animals.  They  remained  healthy.  When 
subsequently  inoculated  with  virus-containing  matter,  they  be* 
came  smitten  with  the  disease. 

•*  In  a  fifth  instance,  however,  fresh  blood  did  produce  infection. 
[And  this  same  blood  proved  active  after  having  been  kept 
sealed  up  in  a  capillary  tube  for  several  weeks.]  This  blood 
was  obtained  from  a  very  severe  case  with  copious  peritoneal 
exudation;  in  which  were  found  peculiar,  abnormally  Urge^ 
coarsely  granular  cells;  the  same  cells  were  also  present  in 
the  blood ;  so  that  it  appears  probable  tlmt  the  blood  betmme 
charged,  by  absorption  during  life,  \\ith  matter  from  the  j>eTi- 
toneal  exudatioa  This  latter  always  contains  the  virud  in  an 
active  state. 

"  2,  Experiments  showing  that  fluid  as  well  as  solid  lymph 
of  the  diseased  peritoneum  contains  the  virus  in  a  very  active 
state. 

'*  Six  successful  inoculations  with  fluid  peritoneal  exudation* 

**  There  is  no  difference  of  activity  to  be  noticed  between  fresh 
exudation  and  one  that  had  been  kept  sealed  up  in  a  capillary 
tube  for  several  weeks. 

"  Solid  lymph  obtained  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  diseased 
animals,  having  been  dried  at  a  tenipemture  of  abtiut  38*  C^ 
proves  very  active, 

'*  3.  Experiments  showln*^  that  parts  of  the  diseased  hin^, 
ulcerated  intestine,  and  also  diseased  spleen,  contains  the  virus 
in  an  active  state.  Diseased  parts  of  Itmg  or  intestine  that  were 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  about  38**  C,  retain  their  virulence 
unaltered, 

"  In  all  cases  of  pneumo-enteritis,  the  trachea  as  well  as  tlie 
bronchi  have  frothy  blood-containing  mucous  matter^  possessetl 
of  infectious  propeilies.  It  must  be  therefore  supposed  that  tht? 
breath  of  a  diseased  animal  is  charged  with  the  poison.    On 
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iCGOont  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  intestine,  also  the  diing  is  to 
be  T^aided  as  infectious. 

"  4.  Experiments  showing  that  infection  is  produced  by  co- 
liabitation  with  a  diseased  animal,  or  by  keeping  healthy  animals 
in  a  place  whence  a  diseased  animal  had  been  removed. 

*  5.  Several  experiments  were  made  to  see  whether  feeding 
healthy  animals  on  matter  obtained  from  the  diseased  organs 
^testinal  ulcers  especially)  produces  the  disease.  The  experi- 
Bient  was  always  attended  with  success,  if  a  lesion-abrasion 
existed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx ;  this 
was  usually  the  case  when  the  matter  had  to  be  introduced  into 
the  mouth  while  the  animal  was  being  held  by  assistants. 

**  There  were,  however,  two  cases  which  appear  to  prove  that 
the  disease  cannot  be  produced  by  simple  feeding. 

**  This  was  unfortunately  at  a  time  when  I  was  not  as  yet 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  in  many  animals  the  disease  is  of 
80  mild  a  form  that  it  can  hardly  be  recognised  in  the  living 
animal  I  have  not  made  any  post  moiiem  examination  of  those 
two  animals. 

*  *  But  since  then  I  have  made  two  other  experiments,  in  which 
the  virus  was  brought  directly  into  the  stomach,  by  means  of 
an  india-rubber  tube  introduced  per  fauces  and  oesophagus.  In 
both  these  instances  the  animals  became  diseased,  and  their 
intestines  were  most  conspicuously  affected. 

**  From  the  last  three  series  of  experiments,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  principal  way  in  which  contagion  of  pneumo-enteritis 
is  carried  out,  is  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  air  and 
the  food. 

**  6.  This  series  comprises  experiments  to  prove  that  the  virus 
can  be  cultivated  artificially — i.e.,  outside  the  body  of  an  animal ; 
in  the  case  of  splenic  fever  it  has  been  successfully  done  by 
Dr.  Koch. 

"  The  experiments  are  seven  in  number : — (a.)  Two  refer  to 
cultivations  commenced  with  fluid  peritoneal  exudation ;  (&.)  In 
the  five  others  the  virus  had  been  obtained  by  cultivation  of 
dried  lymph  from  the  peritoneum  of  an  animal  suffering  from 
the  disease. 

"  (a.)  The  cultivation  of  the  virus  for  the  first  two  cases  was 
carried  out  thus : — 

^  Fluid  peritoneal  exudation  of  a  diseased  animal  had  been 
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collected  and  scaled  up  on  November  6th,  ia  fi  capillarr  j 
tuba     On  tbe  following  day  there  was  present  a  small  clot  di 
to  coogiilation.     A  minute  speck  of  this  clot  vrm  removed  vrii 
the  point  of  a  clean  needle,  and  with  it  was  inoculated  a  drop  < 
fresh  aqueous  humor  of  a  healthy  rabbit     This  drop  had 
placed  on  a  thiu  covermg-glass,  which,  after  the  inocudatioii 
was  inverted  over  a  small  *'  cell,"  made  by  tixing  a  glass  ring  * 
an  ordinary  glass  slide.     The  covering-glass  was  fastened  on  ti 
glass  ring  by  means  of  a  thin  layer  of  pure  olive  oil 
'preparation  was  then  kept  in  the  incubator  for   twcnty-fou 
hours  at  a  tempemture  of  32*  to  33**  C.     After  this  time  it ' 
used  to  inoculate  a  new  drop  of  aqueous  humor  in  a  simil 
manner  to  the  one  just  described.     We  will  call  tlus  the  second 
generation. 

"  This  new  specimen  was  placed  in  the  incubator,  and  kep 
there  at  a  temperature  of  .*32*  to  33"  C,  for  another  twenty-fou 
hours.     In  the  same  manner  a  third  generation  was  st^rt^,  1 
inoculating  a  fresli  drop   of   aqueous   humor.      After   liavia 
been  kept  in  the  incubator  for  several  days,  it  was  used 
inoculate  two  animals  at  different  times.     Both  animab 
infected  with  the  disease, 

*'  (k)  The  other  five  experiments  were  carried  out  with 
cultivated  from  solid  lymph  v{  the  peritoneum  of  a  dis 
aohnal     The  lymph  hatl  been  dried  at  S&*  C.  (see  series  2). 
small  particle  of  dried  lymph  is  crushed  into  fine  powder.     Witi 
a  granule  of  this,  a  drop  of  fresh  aqueous  humor  is  inocuktt 
in  the  same  manner  as  above  described,— first  generation, 

**  After  having  been  kept  in  the  incubator  for  two  or  three  days 
at  a  temperature  of  32"  to  33**  C,  it  is  used  to  inoculate  a  second 
genemtion,  care  being  tixken  to  use  a  trace  only  of  the  fluid  pan 
and  not  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  original  granullj 
which  may  be  still  discerned  in  the  preparation. 

*'  The  specimen  representing  the  second  generation  is  kept : 
the  incubator  for  a  day  or  two.     It  is  then  used  to  inoculnte  i 
fresh  preparation, — third  generation.     And,  finally,  this  is  use 
for  establishing  a  fourth  generation.     After  having  been  kept  i 
the  incubator,  a  part  of  it  is  used  for  inoculating  two  animal^ 
the  inoculation  being  carried  out  at  different  times. 

"  I3oth    these    animals    liecarae   affecte^l    with   the   dise 
Another  portion  of  this  fourth  generation  was  used  to  start  a 
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fifth  generation,  then  a  sixth,  a  seventh,  and  an  eiglith  genera- 
tion. With  this  three  animals  were  inoculated  at  different  times. 
All  three  animals  became  diseased  in  due  time. 

•  In  order  to  correctly  interpret  the  results  of  this  last  (sixth) 
series  of  experiments,  it  is  important  to  mention  that  inoculation 
with  dried  lymph,  diluted  far  less  than  would  correspond  to  tlie 
third  generation  in  the  last-named  experiments,  is  followed  by 
a  negative  result 

"The  microscopic  examination  of  the  cultivated  liquids  proves 
that  these  are  the  seat  of  the  growth  and  development  of  a  kind 
of  bacterium,  which  has  all  the  characters  of  Bacilltis  subtUis 
(Cohn).  The  bacillus  in  our  case  is  a  very  ftne  and  delicate  rod, 
thinner  than  both  that  described  by  Professor  Colin  in  hay 
infasioD,  and  the  BacUlus  anthracis  so  thoroughly  investigated  by 
•    Dr.  Koch. 

"Our  bacillus  differs  also  in  other  respects  from  BacUlus 
anlhraeis,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  a  moving  period — the  BacUhis 
anthracis  described  by  Dr.  Koch  is  non-moving.^  Like  Bacillus 
mltilti  of  hay  and  Bacilltis  anthracis,  our  bacillus  grows  under 
favourable  conditions  into  long  leptothrix-like  filaments,  which 
occasionally  form  more  or  less  complex  convolutions. 

"  In  these  filaments  highly  refractive  spores  make  their  appear- 
ance. These  become  free  after  the  disintegration  of  tlie  original 
filamentous  matrix.  The  fully  developed  spores  of  our  bacillus 
differ  from  those  of  hay  bacillus  and  anthrax  bacillus,  by  being 
more  distinctly  cylindrical  and  much  smaller.  According  to 
Professor  Cohn  (Beitrdge  zur  Biologic  der  Pflarizcn,  ii.  2,  1876,  p. 
264),  the  long  diameter  of  the  spores  of  bacillus  of  hay  and  also 
of  anthrax — for  both  are  identical  in  morphological  respects  (I.e., 
p.  275)— amounts  to  0-0015— 00022  mm.,  or  '^^^ths  of  an  inch, 
whereas  the  spores  of  our  bacillus  are  little  less  than  00005 
mm.,  or  riyiinyth  of  an  inch,  in  their  long  diameter. 

"At  first  I  misinterpreted  the  spores,  regarding  them  as  a 
kind  of  micrococci,  and  only  after  repeated  observations  have  I 
sneceeded  in  tracing  them  through  their  difl'erent  stages  of 
development. 

"  After  many  failures — owing  to  the  introduction  and  develop- 
ment of  bacterium  termo — I  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining,  already 

^  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Cossar  Ewart  have  since  proved  that  the  BaciUus 
antAraeU  haa  a  moving  period. 
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in  the  second  generation  of  original  vims,  a  pure  crop  of  bacillu 
and  its  spores.  With  these  I  started  several  separate  ciiltiv 
tions,  in  which  the  germination  of  the  spores  into  del 
Lacillus,  the  swarming  stage,  the  rapid  multiplication  by  divisio 
their  growth  into  long  apparently  smooth  iilaments,  ajjd,  uc 
sufficient  access  of  air.  the  fonnation  of  the  hriglit  cylindric 
spores  could  be  distinctly  traced.  (No  other  organisms  appear 
in  these  cultivations.)  These  were  again  used  to  inocul 
other  preparations  of  aqueous  humor,  and  so  on,  until  I  sue 
ceeded  in  obtaining  considemble  quantities  of  liquid,  contain i 
only  bacillus  and  its  spores.  The  last-named  aminaLs  we 
infected  with  liquid  of  tliis  kind 

**  Seeing  that  splenic   fever,  pneumo-enteritis,   and  specif 
septicemia  possess  a  great  athnity  in  anatomical  respects,  i 
seeing  that  in  splenic  fever  and  pneumo-enteritis  tlie  nuite 
mwrhi  is  a  definite  species  of  bacillus— the  dillei^ence  of  speciGt| 
being  sutticiently  great  to  account  for  the  diilerences  in  the  tw^O 
dise-ases — we  may  w4th  some  probability  expect  that  also  tin 
tliird  of  the  group  (viz.,  specific  septicaemia)  is  due  to  a  bacillu 
This,  however,  remains  to  be  demonstrated.     It  seems,  finaUy| 
justifiable  to  speculate  whether  or  not  we  have  in  these  thr 
varieties  of  disease  '  a  variation  of  species '  in  the  sense  of 
evolution  theory,** 


MOBBID   A^^ATOMY. 

In  the  majority  of  animals,  the  skin  about  the  perineun 
groin,  beliy,  and  neck  is  swollen,  and  of  a  difl'use  red  or  bluish 
red  colour,  and  tlie  ear  lobes  and  the  skin  of  Uie  nose  also 
and  swollen,  whilst  in  some  instances  there  are  gangrenoui 
l>atchca  of  the  superficial  cutaneous  structui-es.  In  many 
stances,  however,  this  redness  of  the  skin  may  be  entirel; 
^^bsent,  even  after  death ;  but  the  longer  the  animal  lives,  th^ 
iperficial  structures  become,  as  a  rule,  tlie  more  swollen,  an<l 
"tlie  dependent  parts  of  the  ears  liecome  deep  red,  puffy  ma 
from  the  surface  of  which  the  epidermis  peels  oft*. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  are  more  or  less  filled  with  bio 
or  pluj^^ed  with  fibrin,  and  around  the  vessels  lymphoid  cell^ 
are  discoverable;  the  suderipnrous  glands  are  greatly  distended 
and  often  filled  with  blood  charged  with  laige  coarsely  graaii 
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cdls  containing  large  clear  vesicular  nuclei.   The  connective  tissue 
oC  the  corinm  contains  fibrinous  exudations  and  a  yellow  serosity. 
The  small  intestines  almost  invariably,  and  the  stomach  more 
laiely,  are  congested  and  covered  with  spots  of  ecchymosis,  both 
upon  their  mucuous  and  peritoneal  surfaces.    The  large  intes- 
tines  have  always  the  most  characteristic  appearances.    There 
are  isolated  or  confluent,  generally  roundish,  ulcerations  at  and 
uoand  the  ilio-csecal  valve,  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane 
being  congested    and    studded    with    spots    of    ecchymosis. 
Klein  says  the  whole    large   intestine  down  to  the  rectum 
contains  ulcers ;  in  the  caecum  they  are  confluent,  and  measure 
seveial  inches,  extending  transversely  as  well  as  longitudi- 
nally; while  the  whole  remaining  mucous  membrane  of  the 
huge  intestine   is    much  thickened,  and    in  some  parts  the 
nraoons  tissue  contains  large  accumulations  of  blood.     The 
ulcers  are  of  various  aspects.    The  following  forms  may  be  seen — 
Teiy  minute,  well  defined,  prominent  yellowish-whitish  specks 
of  Ihe  size  of  a  millet  or  hemp  seed ;  then  somewhat  larger,  more 
flattened,  prominent,  circular  or  oval,  yellowish  patches  (with 
which  in  one  case  the  whole  mucuous  membrane  of  the  caecum 
seemed  quite  covered)  of  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed,  up  to  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  next,  flat,  circular,  or  slightly 
oblong  patches,  situated  on  the  crust  of  a  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  size  from  one-eighth  to  one  inch  in  diameter, 
generally  black  or  grey  (from  bile  pigment),  except  a  very  con- 
spicuous, and,  I  may  almost  say,  characteristic  prominent  rim, 
which  is  yellow.     The  ulcer  generally  shows  a  pale  central  or 
eccentric  disc,  around  which  the  rest  of  the  ulcer  is  arranged  as 
concentric  rings.    Between  these  flat  ulcers  with  concentric 
layers,  and  those  uniform,  yellowish- white,  prominent  patches 
and  nodules,  there  are  all  intermediary  forms.     This  is  easily 
understood,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  latter  increase  in 
size,  the  central  part  is  transformed  into  that  black  or  greyish 
mass.     Besides  these,  there  are  very  often  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  mucosa  minute  whitish  specks,  just  perceptible  by  the 
unaided  eye.     In  one  single  instance  have  I  seen  ulcerations  of 
the  lower  part  of  Ueum.    This  case  had  exceedingly  nimierous 
ulcerations  of  the  large  intestines.    The  two  ulcers  of  the  ileum 
were  quite  different  from  the  ulcers  generally  found  in  the  large 
intestine,  for  they  were  oblong,  deep  pits,  surrounded  by  a  thick. 
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pmmxiient  wall  of  swollen  mucous  membrane,  very  much  tbe 

same  as  ulcers  of  human   tyijhoiiL 
But  iirnier  any  circumstances  the 
microscope    reveals     a    marvelloiis 
dtfi'erence  between  the  two  di&e^ises; 
for  in  the  pig  these  patches,  whether 
nodulea  or  ulcers,  have   absolutely 
nothin*^'  whatever  to  do  with  lyrn- 
phatic  follicles,   whereas  in  human 
tj-phoid  there  is  found  in  tlie  fin^ 
stiige   round,   or   generally   oblong, 
pn^minent    papuht    or    patches    of 
swollen  hTuph  follicles,  surrouudeil 
by  swollen  mucous  membrane,  after 
I*  whii  h  stage  the  greater  part  of  th« 
swollen  lymphatic  patches  dies,  and 
is  finally  discharged  aa   a  slou^^b, 
leAYiitg  behind  a  pit-like  excavation 
bordered  by  a  well-defined  fringe  of 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  neither 
FioL  13l— FMta  of  «Mna  oT  thickened  nor  indurated. 
Amenevk  fig thkm^Mtmid  ct  liTct-     Xext  IS  tmporbuice  to  the  tnttistiual 
m^  mS^J^n^^A^  lesions  are  tliose  discovered  in  tho 

^kyk  lJkcniavano»rtag«9.  lympbaiic  gUuids«  which  are  con- 
gested, generally  swollen,  ot  a  dark  red  colour,  or  ini 
with  blood,  Uadc,  soft,  and  pulpy;  those  in  connection 
Uie  intestinal  canal  aie  no4  onfy  sw«iUen.  but  infiltiAted  wtthj 
giieyish-wIiiCa  opaqne^loold^g  nuUter, 

The  condition  of  the  glands  is  sometimes  very  slight  to 
nftked  eye,  there  being  nuexulj  swdMng*  and  an  apparent 
gestum;  bm  even  here  the  ndonec^pe  r^^^eals  bursting  of  bli 
vessels  in  the  ooitical  tissEoe,  and  hsnM)n)iage  into  the  lympbai 
follicles  and  ainnsee  of  that  parik  UMNtntiiig  in  severe 
loUl  destruction  ofllie  adeiMnd  dssne  lijrlikiod    In  severe 
llie  medullary  sinuses,  and  partly  also  the  nwdullary  lymphal 
'  ^  Trnders*  become  filled  witii  exUnvaaated  blood.    In  so  far 
r  i ,  .  condition  is  simOar  to  what  is  fbind  in  anthrax, 
state  of  tlte  lympbatie  ^slem  is  very  cfaamcteiistic;  and,  ooi 
^  -    I  with  the  disease  of    *  stime.  b  of 

.  .    c  to  the  dii^gmsis^"^    . 
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Rt9piraiory  organs, — In  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  tongue, 
moatb,  fauces,  and  pharynx  are  ulcerated,  and  sometimes  gan- 
grenous ;  the  lymphatic  vessels  filled  with  micrococci ;  the  lungs 
•re  generally  congested  in  patches,  with  distinct  mapping  out 
oftlus  lobes  and  lobules  by  oedema  of  the  interlobular  tissue, 
nooeeded  by  hepatisation,  at  first  red,  subsequently  opaque, 
or  white  specks  or  patches  appear  in  the  red  substance,  which, 
as  ihey  increase  in  size,  become  confluent     This  is  due  to  the 
bd  that  the  bronchial  tubes  become  gradually  filled  with  a 
vhite,  brittle,  cheesy  mass,  progressing  gradually  from  the  finest 
iimifications  on  to  the  larger  branches  of  the  lobules  and  lobes. 
Finally  the  whole  lobule  is  transformed  into  a  discoloured,  dry, 
hard,  friable  mass.    The  pleura  of  the  corresponding  parts  is  of 
ooone  inflamed,  being  in  some  cases  exceedingly  thick,  and 
covered  with  false  membranes.     In  severer  cases,  the  greater  part 
of  one  long  and  portions  of  the  other  may  be  thus  changed,  and 
on  file  external  surface  there  may  exist  smaller  or  greater  ulcer- 
ations.   Except  in  very  slight  cases,  there  is  generally  a  certain 
amount  of  pleural  exudation ;  and  in  severer  cases  the  pleura 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  thick,  ofiensive,  yellowish  or 
discoloured  exudation.     In  some  severer  cases  the  pericardium 
is  also  inflamed,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  exudation,  and  its 
walls  being  much  thickened  by  false  membranes.     The  same  is 
also  the  case  with  the  peritoneum,  this  being  in  some  cases 
hypenemic  in  parts,  or  even  covered  with  solid  lymph  and  pus. 
The  spleen  and  liver  are,  in  severe  cases,  dark  in  colour,  en- 
larged, and  the  kidneys  are  sometimes  changed,  being  hypersemic 
and  covered  with  petechiae,  particularly  in  the  pyramids  and 
underneath  the  capsule,  which  is  easily  stripped  off. — (Klein.) 

In  the  Privy  Council  Order  dated  17th  December  1878, 
which  is  termed  also  the  "  Typhoid  Fever  of  Swine  Order,  1878," 
it  is  laid  down  that  typhoid  fever  of  swine,  otherwise  called 
soldier  disease  or  red  disease,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  disease 
(under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Animals  Act,  1878)  for  the 
purposes  of  slaughter  and  compensation,  notice  of  disease,  Orders 
of  Council,  power  of  police,  and  power  of  entry ;  and,  also  (under 
the  Animals  Order,  1878),  for  the  purposes  of  movement  and 
exposure,  movement  of  dung,  burial  or  destruction  of  carcases, 
and  general  provisions,  as  also  for  cleansing  and  disinfection. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

ENZOOTIC  AND  EPIZOOTIC  DISEASES. 

The  great  chaiacteiistic  feature  of  all  epizootic  diseases  is  their 
tendeDcy  to  spread  rapidly,  attacking  large  numbers  of  animab 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  destroying  many  and  incapacitating  a 
large  majority. 

The  term  epizootic  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  Eirc^  upon,  and 
^Smov,  an  animal  Diseases  of  this  order  are  said  to  arise  frcnn 
enzootic  influences — from  £v,  in,  and  Zcoov,  an  animal  Enzootic 
influences  are  those  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  and  result  fran 
conditions  or  agencies  peculiar  to  a  locality,  which  favour  the 
development  of  various  miasmatic  diseases,  such  influences  be- 
coming epizootic,  or  affecting  the  many,  from  causes  as  yet 
unknown.  In  this  order  of  diseases  may  be  included  the 
catarrhal  fever  or  influenza  which  prevails  more  or  less  at  all 
times  amongst  the  horses  of  large  cities  and  certain  localities. 
Such  diseases  may  be  said  to  dwell  in  certain  localities,  having, 
liowever,  the  tendency  to  spread  rapidly.  They  are  then  said 
to  be  epizootic. 

The  subject  of  the  origin,  cause,  and  progress  of  epizootics  is 
one  which  has  been  deeply  considered.  Speculation  upon  it  has, 
however,  proved  but  little,  and  all  that  has  been  proved  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

That  the  causes  of  epidemics  are  due — "  (1.)  To  general  factors; 
that  is  to  say,  the  working,  separately  or  combined,  or  insuffi- 
ciently balanced,  of  earthly  forces  more  or  less  present,  and 
varied  by  circumstances,  such  as  air,  excesses  of  heat,  cold,  damp, 
decomposition  of  organic  matter,  famine,  crowding. 

"  (2.)  The  generation  of  a  noxious  substance  or  influence  by 
an  extraordinary  conjunction  of  these  general  factors,  which 
influence  does  not  pass  away  when  the  conjunction  ceases ;  a 
diflflisible  poison,  indefinitely  permanent  or  transitory. 
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"  (3.)  Direct  contagioD,  or  communication  from  person  to 
person. 

"*  (4.)  Indirect  contagion,  or  the  poisoning,  by  the  agency  of 
•n  influence  elaborated  in  the  body,  of  media  presented  by 
iMmaes,  soils,  water,  and  the  like,  which  thus  become  the  foci 
oE  disease. 

"As  to  the  nature  of  the  infecting  noxious  influence,  the 

adherents  of  the  last  two  classes  may  be  divided  into  such  as 

Crrour — (1.)  The  theory  of  ferments ;  (2.)  That  of  organic  germs ; 

ind  (3.)  The  theory  of  bioplasm." — {Cause  of  Epidemics,  Bluish 

•lul  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  October  1873.) 

To  each  of  these  etiological  explanations  there  are  weighty 
cbjections,  which  are  discussed  at  length  by  the  writer  of  the 
.  above  quotation.     He  says,  the  immediate  action  of  common 
fiietois  is  shown  first  and  most  prominently  on  the  weakly, 
aelty,  least  perfect  members  of  the  community,  and  if  the  action 
is  not  powerful,  on  them  alone.     But  that  is  not  the  case  with 
the  diseases  that  are  liable  to  assume  an  epidemic  character. 
Very  often  the  robust  and  well-to-do,  in  spite  of  being  in  a 
minority,  are  the  first  to  suffer,  and  when  they  are  attacked 
^iqrran  the  most  danger.    The  foregoing  and  the  like  conside- 
ntjons  have  led  to  the  hypothesis  that,  from  extraordinary 
combinations  of  common  factors,  a  new  matter,  or  at  least  a 
new  influence,  is  generated,  which  survives  its  parent  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease.    If 
the  common  factors  are  powerful  and  generate  it  in  large 
quantities,  its  consequences  are  broadcast  and  epidemic ;  if  they 
.  he  weak  and  in  small  quantities,  sporadic  cases  only  occur.     The 
varieties  of  circumstances  and  places,  of  organic  and  inorganic 
constituents,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  variety  of  epi- 
demics, for  the  disappearance  of  old  and  the  birth  of  new  diseases. 
This  is  the  hypothesis  of  morbid  poisons,  and  the  worst  that 
can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  an  hypothesis.     And  the  main 
difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of  this  theory  for  all  epidemics 
lies  in  the  history  of  the  diffusion  of  the  poison.     If  it  be  spread 
by  the  air,  how  is  it  that  the  diseases  travel  sometimes  against 
the  wind  ?    If  by  the  water,  how  do  they  mount  up  stream  to  a 
higher  level  ?    How  do  they  spread  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  ? 
Add  to  this  the  confession  that  the  researches  of  chemists 
and  microscopists  have  hitherto  failed  to  detect  the  presence  of 
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any  peculiarly  noxious  suhstance   during  epidemics,  yet 
number  of  individuals  attacked  would  lead  to  the  supposition  i 
its  existence  in  enormous  quantities. 

These  difliculties  lead  to  the  pretty  general  adoption  of  I 
doctrines  of  the  "  contagionists.**     They  believe  that  the  xm 
important  element  in  the  spread  of  epidemics  is  the  living  bwlJ 
itself.     Here  the  poison  is  multiplied;  and  incorporation Mitf 
the  body  is,  if  not  essential,  at  least  the  most  usual  mode  oft 
poison's  increase.     But  the  main  objections  to  the  hj^othesas  * 
contagion  are — 

(1.)  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  positive  evidence  of  Jtv 

(2.)  The  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  epidemics  so  many  i 
attacked  at  once. 

(3.)  The  suddenness  of  the  attacks,  and  sometimes  of  the  hU 
event,  seems  opposed  to  the  idea  of  multiplication,  whic 
requires  time. 

(4.)  It  has  been  argued  that  if  poisons  multiplied  in  the  iHuiy 
at  the  expense  of  its  substance,  the  process  must  needs  go  on  jl^ 
long  as  life  lasts,  or  as  long  as  any  substance  remains  to  afford  % 
pabulum. — (Parkik,  p.  41.) 

(5.)  The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  who  are  apparently 
exposed  to  the  supposed  contagion,  3"et  escape,  at  the  same  time 
that  others  who  avoid  contact  are  attacked. 

(6,)  Bad  consequences  of  social  and  financial  character  have 
ensued  in  a  belief  in  contagion. 

(7.)  The  measures  founded  on  the  belief  have  often  been  un* 
successful 

(8.)  It  is  illogical  to  assume  the  existence  of  that  which  cannot 
be  made  evident  to  the  senses. 

Stimulated  particularly  by  the  last  objection,  the  cheD 
and  microscopists  have  exerted  themselves  vigorously  to  so 
the  problem. 

Tlie  directions  in  which  they  have  speculated  may  be  ealled- 
(1.)  The  ferment  theory ;  (2.)  The  organic  germ  theory. 

In  support  of  the  ferment  theory,  it  is  argued  that  in  zymo 
diseases  there  is  an  intensity  of  oxidation  of  tissues,  a  pronen 
to  dissolution  and  destruction  verj'  akin  to  what  we  call  deeom^ 
position.    Furthermore^  the  rise  in  tempeTatiire  in  fevers  C4iii 
but  suggest  to  a  chemical  mind  an  increase  of  chemical  inor^ 
action;  and  the  idea  is  strengthened  by  seeing  new  morii 
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I  aompoimds  which  are  formed  become  rotten  more  hastily  than 
a  liealth ;  e^f.,  the  stools  are  abnormally  foetid  and  changeable 
aooloar,  the  urine  soon  becomes  ammoniacal,  the  minute  ana^ 
tanical  forms  in  tissues  and  secretions  melt  down  and  swarm 
lidi  new  movement,  in  the  shape  of  bacteria,  &c.,  with  extreme 
i^idity.  All  this  is  so  highly  suggestive  of  what  is  seen  in 
lead  (Hganic  matter,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
fAet  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  molecular  change — i.e.,  of 
i^fiennent" — ^that  one  cannot  but  suspect  the  presence  of  a 
'lennent "  also  as  the  cause  of  the  diffusion  of  spreading  plagues. 
The  most  weighty  arguments  against  this  ''  zymotic  *'  theory 


(1.)  That  the  analogy  is  too  vague,  and  that  there  are  too  many 
gaps  in  the  stretch  left  to  be  filled  up  by  a  staunch  faith  or  an 
•ctiye  fancy. 

(2.)  Nobody  has  found  either  the  ferment  itself,  or  the  material 
whoee  decomposition  is  induced  by  the  ferment. 

(3.)  There  is  no  proof  of  increase  of  quantity  in  the  infecting 
ig^t,  since  many  poisons  act  in  extremely  small  quantities. 

(4)  In  some  "  zymotic  "  diseases,  as,  for  example,  in  ague, 
there  is  evidently  no  multiplication  of  the  infecting  agent  in  the 
patienVs  body. 

'  (S.)  The  action  on  the  blood  of  animal  poisons  whose  action 
can  be  traced,  as,  for  example,  that  from  a  dead  body  or  putri- 
]age,i8  not  fermentative  or  self-multiplying,  but  simply  chemical 
(6.)  If  there  be  really  no  fermentation,  no  practical  good  can 
come  of  provisionally  supposing  one,  for  the  hypothesis  does  not 
explain  the  phenomena  of  fever. 

(7.)  Even  should  it  appear  that  a  molecular  change,  somewhat 
analogous  to  fermentation,  takes  place  in  the  body  affected  with 
a  "zymotic"  fever,  still  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  change  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  fever.  It  may  have,  like  decomposing 
matter,  a  secondary  promoting  influence  without  any  specific 
action;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  promote  disease,  but  not  one 
disease  more  than  another. 

(8.)  Living  substance  is  so  different  from  dead  substance, 
physiological  forces  from  chemical  processes,  that  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  laws  of  one  should  be  explained  by  the  laws 
of  another. — (CEsterten,  p.  53.) 

The  organic  germ  theory  \s  the  result  of  the  observations 
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which  led  to  attributing:^  fermentation  to  the  simple,  yet 
ingly  independent  and  living,  forms  of  matter  which  accompanf 
its  development  As  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  black  damp 
and  alcohol  was  carried  from  one  vessel  to  another  by  the 
transfer  of  a  minute  mould,  so  mi*»ht  morbid  processes  he  carried 
from  one  body  to  another  ;  and  microscopists  sought  dihgendf 
for  special  moulds  suited  to  convey  special  diseases.  Tlius  Dt 
Salisbury,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pronounced  in  1865  that  malftrioos 
fevers  were  tradable  to  the  absorption  into  the  system  of  tlie 
spores  of  a  fresh- water  mould  which  one  sees  tiuging  with  ^ 
bumt-sienna  line  the  edges  of  marshy  pools  (the  gemiasma).  He 
attributes  the  plienomena  of  intermittence  to  the  ripening  of 
successive  crops  of  the  vegetable,  which,  however,  in  ordinaiy 
ague  are  retained  within  the  body. 

Foreign  substances  of  a  vegetable  nature,  moulds,  zymes, 
slimes,  cells,  spores,  and  threads,  are  found  in  abundance  among 
the  worn-out  tissues  of  both  sick  and  healthy.  Our  faces  and 
the  coatings  of  our  tongues  are  full  of  them,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  do  any  harm  or  to  give  rise  to  fermentative  or  febrile 
action* 

Tlie  "  bioplastic  '*  theorists,  instead  of  making  the  material  cause 
of  specific  disease  a  parasite  as  foreign  as  it  is  inimioal  ti>  the 
host  in  which  it  settles,  suppose  that  it  derives  its  origin  from 
flesh  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  which  it  afflicts. — (See  mntt^ 
Oriffin  of  Contagious  Discnses,) 

These  observations,  tending  as  they  do  to  elucidate  the  caui 
or  origin  of  epidemic  disease,  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactorj^ 
Wliat  we  actually  know  about  them  is  that  the  first  efleets  of 
epizootic  outbreak  are  the  most  violent  and  destnictive^  th< 
disease  becoming  mild  as  tlie  epizootic  influence  ptisscs  awayj 
Epizootic  diseases  may  entirely  disappear  after  a  short  pi^- 
valence,  and  reappear  after  an  indefinite  period.  They  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  continue  with  irregular  abatements  fur  a  ntira- 
1)er  of  years,  and  then  give  place  to  a  disease  of  a  diflerent 
type.  This  change  of  type  has  occurred  repeatedly  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  At  one  time  an  epizootic  disease  of  the  mucous 
membranes  has  prevailed;  at  another  a  disease  of  U»e  serous 
membranes ;  whilst  during  another  period  the  epizootic  influeni 
has  caused  disease  of  the  connective  tissue  and  articulations. 

The  origin  of  the  epizootic  influence  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
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hown  cause;  and  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Wood,  Pennsylvania,  "  all 
«e  can  say  wiUi  certainty  regarding  epidemics  is,  that  there 
nrt  be  some  distempered  condition  of  the  circumstances  around 
m,  9fm»  secret  power  that  is  operating  injuriously  upon  our 
ijAm,  and  to  this  we  give  the  name  of  epidemic  injltcence  or 
muHhUum." 

Ibat  epizootic  diseases  originate  independently  of  contagion 
cr  infection  is  a  fact  beyond  doubt.  It  must,  however,  be 
ilmitted  that  an  epizootic  disease  is  sometimes  conveyed  from 
Qoe  locality  to  another  by  animals  which  are  or  have  lately 
been  sofTering  from  it.  This  method  of  propagation  is  cer- 
tunly  not  the  rule,  but  it  is  not  a  very  rare  exception.  On  the 
other  hand  the  rapidity  of  the  spread,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
diseaae  in  localities  far  apart,  and  between  which  there  has  been 
00  animal  intercourse,  at  once  seem  to  negative  any  connection 
between  animal  intercourse  and  the  propagation  of  the  disease. 

%izootic  diseases  do  not  seem  to  follow  the  great  lines  of 
commerce.      Nor  is  the  main  spread  influenced  by  the  wind, 
although  some  authorities  would  lead  us  to  believe  so ;  it  does 
not  travel  with  the  same  velocity,  it  often  moves  against  ft.     It 
maj,  however,  be  carried  by  the  wind  for  a  slioit  distance. 
Some  observers  advocate  the  vegetable  origin  of  epizootics.    Mr. 
Mooriiouse  of  New  York  is  of  opinion  that  the  American  horse 
disease  was  due  to  this  cause.    He  examined  the  matter  exuding 
fiom  the  nostrils  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  affected  animals ; 
and  besides  the  presence  of  pus   and  lymph-corpuscles  and 
epithelium,  found  three   kinds  of  vegetable  organisms,  all  in 
states  of  vigorous  development.     One  was  a  species  of  lichen, 
Vreeolaria  scruposa,  which  was  so  abundant  that  hundreds  of 
fragments  of  this  fungus  were  seen  in  every  drop  of  matter  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope.    Another  was  an  unknown  species 
of  Aspergillus,  also  giving  evidence  of  propagative  growth.    These 
spores  were  floating  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  inflamed  air  passages.    The  observation,  however, 
would  have  been  more   satisfactory  if  the   discharges  from  a 
healthy  animal  had  been  examined,  and  the  vegetable  spores 
found  absent.     Even  this  would  not  have  been  conclusive,  as 
the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  may  have  formed  a  favourable 
nidus  for  the  germination  of  the  spores. 

The  observations  of  Professor  Jas.  Law  are   directly   con- 
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tradictory  to  those  of  Mr.  Moorhouse.  He  submitted  th« 
lloatiiig  elements  in  the  air  from  stables  and  fields  to  micp 
scopic  examiJiation  before  antl  through  the  continuance  of  tht 
American  tjpizootic,  without  detecting  any  important  diffeieno 
iu  the  floating  genus  and  pailicles  from  first  to  last — ( Kei 
iiarian,  April  1 873,) 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove,  and  beliefs  have  ess 
for  many  centuries,  that  vegetable  parasites  called  "bloodj 
snow/*  ''  blo^3d  rain,"  as  well  as  the  flights  of  locusts  or  ins 
are  common  causes  of  epizootics ;  and  in  various  paiia  of 
Fleming's  book  on  the  ffistort/  of  Animal  Plagues  we  find  th 
recorded.  The  matter  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  further  study<| 
At  present  it  can  only  be  said  that  no  facts  of  any  weight  ex 
to  connect  an  unusual  development  of  vegetable  fungi  with 
the  outbreak  and  spread  of  epizootics ;  and  we  must  concludel 
with  Dr.  Pearson  that  '*  between  the  epidemic  and  the  conditioB 
of  the  atmosphere  there  appears  to  be  a  connection  differeiiti 
from  that  which  depends  on  a  mere  alteration  of  temperatnr 
or  of  dryness,  or  moisture ;  but  what  that  peculiar  coE 
is  w^e  shall  not  attempt  to  explain." 

Epizootic  diseases  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  cyclic 
coui^e»  and  to  return  pretty  i-egularly  in  periods  of  years ; 
an  ingenious  theory  has  been  propounded  by  Deputy  Inspector 
Oeneral  Dr.  Lawson  to  account  for  a  series  of  oscillations 
febrile  diseases  following  each  other  over  the  world  with  amazinj 
regularity.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  such  febrile  diseases  De 
Lawson  attributes  to  a  cause  or  influence  wliich,  from  its  extenl 
and  j7ro//?Y.s,v7>c  character,  ]\q  n^mo^  ^ '* pandemic  ware'/  to  dia 
tinguisli  the  influence  from  that  usually  understood  as  cpidemi 
which  is  limited  to  a  single  form  of  disease  aflecting  a  limit 
space.  Under  the  influence  of  this  pandemic  wave,  Dr.  Lawson 
believes  *'  that  there  is  a  constantly  progressive  tendency  to  thq 
development  of  all  endemic  febrile  diseases  in  the  Atlantic 
western  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  south  or  south-east 
north  or  nortii-east,"  If  this  theury  were  true — if  epizootic  dis 
eases  were  conveyed  from  place  to  place  by  this  *'pandemi 
wave" — we  should  expect  them  at  pretty  regular  periods 
time.  But  no  regular  period  can  be  perceived.  They  ma| 
appear  and  commit  their  ravages,  and  then  disappear  for  man^ 
years^  or  they  may  reappear  in  a  few  months. 
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In  passing  through  a  country  they  do  not  attack  all  parts  of 
it  Coontiy  places  are  often  spared,  and  sometimes  large  towns 
escape.  They  do  not  preserve  any  uniform  line  from  east  to 
west,  or  north  to  south,  but  travel  about  in  a  most  eccentric 
Daoner. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  those  diseases  epizootic  in  their 
extent  and  virulence,  but  which  originate  purely  in  contagion 
and  infection.  These  diseases  spread  along  the  great  lines  of 
eommerce,  and  are  generally  traceable  from  place  to  place  with 
almost  unerring  certainty. 


CHAPTER    XXVIIL 
ENZOOTIC  AND  EPIZOOTIC  DISEASES— conlinued. 

PANZOOTIC  CATAimHAL  YEVER,  OR  IKFLUENZA. 

An  epizootic  febrile  disease,  attended  with  great  prostration  of ' 
strength,  and  with  early  iiitiainmatton  of  tiie  nasal,  laryngeal,  ■ 
and  sometimes  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  complicated  with  j 
irritability  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane.  Occasionally 
the  disease  inaplicatea  tlie  substance  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  liver, ' 
the  fibrous  structures  of  the  articulations,  theciu  of  muscles  and 
tendons,  and  the  connective  tissue  of  various  parts  of  the  body, 

St/nonifm^, — Distemper ;  epidemic  catarrh ;  epizootic  catarrhal 
fever;  (F.)  cmirbature,  viorfondure ;  (L)  febris  catarrhalis^  de-l 
fluxio  catarrlialis,  &c.     The  disease  was  first  called  influenza  iii 
Italy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  because  it  was  attributed  to  _ 
the  injluencc  of  the  stars. 

Panzootic  catarrhal  fever  or  influenza  has  a  ver}^  e^rly  histor}% 
but  to  trace  this  would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  work. 
1299  it  appeared  in  Seville,  and  is  referred  to  by  the  veterinarian 
Martiu  Arreiidondo  and  Fernando  Calvo,  who  derived  their  in- ' 
fiirmation  from  Laurentius   Rnsius.     It  killed  more  than  one 
thousand  horses,  and  seemed  to  be  incurable. 

"  In  1648  an  epizootic  broke  out  amongst  the  horses  of  tho] 
French  army  in  Germany,  and  is  described  by  SoUeysell.  It  began  | 
by  fever,  great  prostration,  and  tears  running  from  the  eyes,  and! 
there  was  an  abundant  discharge  of  a  greenish  colour  from  thQl 
nostrils/' — (Flemikg.)  In  1688  influenza  was  prevalent  over  the  I 
whole  of  Europe,  aflecting  both  men  and  horses.  In  1699  Europe  J 
and  America  sufl'ered  from  the  disease,  and  again  in  1732  it  pre-.i 
viiiled  in  both  hemispheres.  In  1767  it  once  more  appeared  in  botli^ 
hemispheres,  and  it  is  recorded  that  both  horses  and  dogs  were 
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liaUe  to  its  attacks.    In  1776,  after  a  very  severe  winter  and  warm 

summer,  with  an  earthquake  in  Wales,  influenza  spread  over 

Emope,  attacking  horses  and  dogs  first,  and  human  beings  after. 

Poultry  died  in  great  numbers  of  an  epizootic  with  defluxion 

itom  the  eyes.     This  epizootic  was  observed  in  Edinburgh  in 

December,  and  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  January 

1788.    Influenza  was  very  severe  in  New  York,  and  caused 

great  mortality  amongst  the  horses  of  Maryland.    During  the 

present  century  the  disease  has  raged  with  varying  degrees  of 

TOoIence  in  1849-50,  1863-4;  and  the  last  outbreaks  we  have 

to  record  are — 

Influenza  in  London  in  1871-72. — This  outbreak  was  mostly 
confined  to  the  English  metropolis ;  it  was  of  a  severe  but  not 
fttaltype. 

He  American  fforse  Disease,  1872-3. — ^This  disease  broke  out 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  on  October  1st,  1872.    In  nine  days  it  had 
Attacked  nearly  all  the  horses  in  the  city,  and  carriages  could 
not  be  had  for  any  price.    On  October  18th  it  had  reached  Mont- 
leal,  and  was  prevalent  throughout  Canada.    On  14th  October 
It  had  reached  BuflFalo;  17th,  Rochester;  22d,  Boston,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City ;  27th,  Philadelphia ;  28th,  Washing- 
ton.   It  made  its  appearance  in  Nova  Scotia  on  October  13th. 

Mr.  James  Law  warmly  advocates  the  contagious  origin  of 
this  epizootic.  Mr.  Greene,  M.R.C.V.S.,  St.  John's,  N.B.,  records 
the  following  important  fact : — "  I  was  always  under  the  impres- 
sion that  influenza  was  both  contagious  and  infectious  till  the 
late  outbreak;  since  then  I  have  altered  my  views  with  regard  to 
the  contagion  and  infection  of  that  disease.  One  among  several 
facts  which  I  could  mention  will  bear  me  out  in  this  question. 

"During  the  month  of  July  1872  a  horse  had  been  put  to 
grass  on  Partridge  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  island  is 
three  miles  distant  from  this  city.  No  other  horse  had  been 
near  the  island  from  the  date  of  his  landing  up  to  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  in  St.  John's,  N.B.,  and  on  the  15th  or  16th  of 
October,  which  was  only  two  or  three  days  after  the  first  case 
was  reported  in  this  city,  the  horse  on  the  island  was  aflected 
with  the  most  violent  form  of  the  epizootic. 

"Would  not  the  morbific  matter  have  become  diluted  to 
such  an  extent  (after  travelling  three  miles)  as  to  be  inert?" — 
(  Veterinarian,  April  1873.) 
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ETIOLOGY. 

The  causes  of  influenza  are  very  obscure.  It  may  occur  spoti- 
tnueously  in  various  places,  but  its  first  source  of  origin  cannot 
be  indicated.  It  does  not  depend  upon  any  known  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  nor  upon  soil,  seasons,  or  t'emperature.  It 
prevails  on  every  soil  and  geological  formation,  sometimes  more 
80  in  low*lying  districts  than  on  the  hills.  It  may  appear  at  all 
times  of  the  year ;  perhaps  it  is  more  conmionly  seen  in  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  than  in  the  summer.  Very  often,  however, 
its  worst  form  ia  seen  during  the  hot  summer  months.  Intluenza 
has  often  appeared  in  foggy  weather,  but  outbreaks  have  occuired 
without  such  a  coincidence,  and  consequently  no  weight  can  be 
attached  to  this  circumstance. 

lis  spread  is  not  influenced  by  the  wind;  sometimes  it  mov^ 
against  it. 

"  The  outbreak  of  1766  and  the  American  one  of  1872  suc- 
ceeded to  two  very  similar  climatic  conditions.  The  winlAhjs 
had  been  exceedingly  severe  and  the  simimers  unusually  hot, 
and  earthquakes  had  been  frequent** — (Law.) 

Similar  climatic  conditions  have,  however,  not  been  followed 
by  an  outbreak  of  influenza ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  fogs,  mildews, 
&c.,  tlie  coincidence  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  accidentaL 

Sudden  changes  of  temperature  appear  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  the  iutluen;£a  poison,  and  exposure  to  cold  predisposes 
the  animal  to  the  disease,  but  neither  of  these  causes  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  produce  it. 

Ozone  in  undue  quantity  in  the  atmosphere  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  cause  of  influenza.  This  is,  however,  highly  improbable, 
as  ozone,  although  an  irritant  to  the  mucous  membrance  of  the 
nose  when  applied  in  large  quantities,  has  no  efl'ect  on  the 
nervous  system  like  the  influenza  poison. 

Whatever  tlie  specific  material  may  be,  it  must  exist  in  the 
air ;  it  cannot  be  in  the  food  or  in  the  water.  This  conclusion 
leads  us  to  two  suppositions: — 1^^  That  the  agent  is  reproduced 
either  in  the  air  or  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick ;  and  upon  tliis 
point  Dr.  Parkes  makes  the  following  observations : — '*  It  must 
be  a  specific  agent  of  some  kiinl  From  the  earliest  times  ant  I  '  ^ 
have  come  to  this  conclusion.  The  similarity  of  the  sympttr? 
in  different  epidemics  show  that  this  agent  is  the  same  in  its 
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SQceessive  invasions.  If  it  be  connected  with  any  unusual 
meteorological  or  atmaspheric  condition,  this  has  not  been 
detected,  and  it  cannot  be  at  present  even  guessed  at. 

"At the  same  time,  this  agent  must  be  in  the  air;  the  diffu- 
sion is  too  rapid  to  suppose  it  to  be  conveyed  by  water ;  besides, 
water  poisoning  is  usually  localized  It  cannot  be  attributable 
to  food  There  remains  only  the  air  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation, and  that  this  is  so  seems  also  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
it  can  attack  vessels  at  some  distance  at  sea." 

"There  is,  then,  some  special  agent  in  the  air.    But  this  cannot 
be  a  gas;  no  gas  could  spread  in  this  way  without  utter  disper- 
sion and  destruction.    Besides,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  located 
in  a  part  of  a  town,  a  street,  or  even  one  side  of  a  street,  for  a 
time,  or  affects  a  town  without  touching  a  village  a  mile  or  two 
off,  is  quite  conclusive  against  the  hypothesis  of  seleniuretted 
hydrogen,  allotropic  oxygen,  or  any  other  gas  being  the  cause, 
libr  can  it  be  any  molecular  matter  driven  through  the  air, 
uising  from  some  unknown  telluric  source,  for  this  would  be 
equally  diluted  and  dispersed.     The  agent  evidently  cannot  own 
one  single  and  primary  origin ;  it  may,  indeed,  issue  from  one  spot, 
bttt  all  the  phenomena  of  its  spread  show  that  it  must,  in  its 
transit,  reproduce  itself.    Otherwise,  if  a  gas,  it  must  be  rendered 
innocuous  by  dilution ;  or,  if  an  organic  matter,  by  oxidation ;  if 
a  suspended  mineral  matter,  by  subsidence     It  must  increase, 
and  if  the  subject  is  gone  into,  the  more  fully  will  the  idea  gain 
upon  the  mind  that  there   must  be  a  continual  reproduction 
of  the  agent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  different  places." 

Dr.  Parkes  then  discusses  the  probable  origin  of  influenza  to 
a  fungoid  source,  and  to  contagion.  Both  views  he  feels  to  be 
full  of  diflBculty,  and  concludes  that  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause. 

Mr.  Law,  in  his  able  article  on  the  influenza  in  horses  in 
America,  strongly  advocates  the  contagious  theory.  He  says — 
"  The  existence  of  a  contagion  being  acknowledged,  can  we  reach 
any  definite  conclusion  as  to  its  pature  ?  Not  in  the  present 
state  of  science."  And  then  he  enters  into  the  theory  of  Beale, 
and  says — "  The  theory  which  sustains  the  virulent  nature  of 
this  bioplasm  is  that  which  at  present  accords  best  with  the  facts 
observed.  It  explains  how  microscopic  masses  of  organic  matter 
(granules),  without  any  regular  form,  size,  or  structure,  may  float 
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in  the  atmosphere  indistinguishable  from  other  inert  granal 
matter,  and  yet^  on  gaining  access  to  the  body  of  a  susceptil 
animal,  may  grow  and  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  nati"Vi5^ 
elements  of  such  body,  inducing  some  form  of  specific  disease-'* 

Tliis   hypothesis   is   strongly  corroborated   by  the  fact  tl:&iit 
influenza  is  sometimes  conveyed  to  a  healthy  loc^ity  by  horses 
affected  by,  or  recovering  from  it      It  is,  however,  nc^tiv^ 
by  its  being  incapable  of  propagation  by  inoculation  from  one 
horse  to  another ;  or  by  transfusion  of  blood  from  a  diseased  to 
a  healthy  horse ;  by  its  undoubted  spontaneous  appearance 
localities  in  which  contagion  is  entirely  out  of  the  questio 
and  by  its  occasional  occurrence  when  influenza  prevails  in  : 
dogs,  cats,  and  even  birds. 

The  influence  which  predisposes  to  influenza  may  he  said  bo 
dwell  in  our  large  horse  establishments,  for  scarcely  a  fresh  horse 
is  introduced  to  them  without  such  an  one,  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  becoming  affected  with  some  form  of  the  disease.  May 
we  then  conclude  that  animal  malaria,  or  those  emanation 
whicli  arise  from  many  animals  congregated  together,  frnm 
cretions  and  decomposing  animal  matters,  give  rise  to  spor 
or  enzootic  instances  of  the  disease,  and  that  this  influenc 
owing  to  some  undetermined  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
80  extend  as  to  embrace  the  horses  of  a  town,  a  country,  op 
continent,  and  thus  become  epizootic  or  panzootic! 

Fredispomiff  causes. — Animals  crowded  together  in  damp,  ilW_ 
ventilated,  and  otherwise  unhealthy  situations,  are  generally  tk 
fii-st  to  sutler  from  influensia.     In  them  it  commitii  its  greate 
havoc.    Young  horses  are  more  predisposed  than  those  of  niatur 
years ;  still,  tlie  old  suffer  severely,  and  are  often  carried  aw^ay. 
Sex  has  no  infiuence.    Neglect  of  every  description,  as  well  as  bad 
food  and  over- work,  by  debilitating,  render  animals  subject  to 
severe  and  early  attacks  of  disease.     But  no  amouut  of  c-are ' 
exempt  them  from  it,  as  it  appears  in  the  stable  of  the  noblema 
as  well  as  that  of  the  pooi^est  carter.     Tlie  latter,  however,  exj 
riences  it  in  its  gi-eatest  intensity,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  the  former. 

PATH0T.0GY. 

The  morbid  material  absorbed  into  the  blood  gives  rise 
febrile  disturbance  and  depression  of  the  nervous  centres,     Tl 
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period  of  latency,  between  the  reception  of  tlie  poison  and  tlie  first 
manifestation  of  aymptoms,  is  short  but  uncertain.  To  tlie  febrile 
symptoms  succeed  those  of  the  specific  effect  of  the  poison  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  eyes,  tliroat^  and  re.spimtory 
track,  as  well  as  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  its  raniifi- 
caticns  in  the  biliaiy  tubes.  In  some  cases,  tlie  genito-uriual 
mucous  membrane  may  participate  in  the  inflammation,  and  in 
the  majority  there  is  more  or  less  sympathetic  or  actual  irritation 
of  all  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  animal  body. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  fever  precedes  the  catarrhal 
f  sjrmpt^ms ;  the  rigors,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  and  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  to  103**  or  104**  Fahienheit,  being  observable 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  any  localization  of  the  disortler.  In 
other  instances  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  been 
U*e  first  appreciable  sigm 

In  mjcomplicated  case^  the  fever  begins  to  abate  in  from  three 
to  five  days,  leaving  the  animal  weak  and  prostrata 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  fever  terminates  in  a  critical  dis- 
char^ge,  as  in  the  human  being,  AH  that  can  be  observed  is 
timt,  coincident  with  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  the  secretions  of 
,  the  body  become  natural  or  slij^htly  increased ;  the  critical  sweat, 
diuresis,  or  diarrhtra  so  generally  observed  in  the  human  being, 
are  usually  absent  in  the  horse. 

Com}ilkaiiom, — Tlie  catarrhal  fonn  is  the  one  to  l>e  regarded 
as  the  simple  or  uncomplicated ;  to  this  is  added,  in  some  in- 
KtuiC63,  pulmonic,  gastric,  hepatic,  or  rheumatic  complications, 
|>eri  or  endocarditis,  the  formation  of  thrombi,  and  nervous 
aymptoms,  as  convulsive  fits  and  coma. 

S^ptoma  of  ilu  cutarrkal  fomi. — Actual  rigor  may  or  may 

not  precede  the  other  8}Tnptoma ;  veiy  possibly  the  rigor  is  not 

obterved.     There  is  a  dry,  staring  coat,  the  legs,  ears,  and  nose 

are  cold,  with  redness  and  dr}'ness  of  the  Schneiilerian  membrane, 

1  and  an  elevation  of  temjierature  to  103''  or  104"*  F.     There  is 

[aneesing,  a  hacking  cough,  and  sliortly  a  defluxion,  from  one  or 

|toth  nostrils,  of  at  first  a  thin,  more  or  less  acrid  mucus.     The 

tyci  are  heavy,  conjunctiva*  injected  and  sometimes  yellow,  and 

Ktears  flow  over  the  face.     The  symptoms  inci^ase  in  intensity 

[cr  two  or  even  three   days.      The   discharge  from  the  nose 

►  becomes  flaky  and  more  profuse.     In  some  cases  the  conjunctiva 

of  one  or  both  eyes  is  actually  inikmed,  as  marked  by  opacity 
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and  imperfect  vision  or  actual  blindness.    The  animal  he;tt  i 
rise  to  104°  or  105"  F.     The  cough  now  becomes  deep,  sonoroi 
painful,  and  paroxysmal,  con\ai]sing  the  whole  body,  oecasioai 
impatience,  stamping  of  the  feet,  and  ^-eat  distress.     The  l 
})erature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  and  extremities  is  r€ 
variable,  sometimes  high,  sometimes  low,  or  one  leg  hot,  th 
legs  cold,  and  vice  versa.      The   pulse  is   feeble   and  easilTI 
compressed,  numbering  generally  from  sixty  to  eighty  beoto 
per  minute.     The  mmith  is  hot  and  clammy,  and  the  desira  [ 
for  water  is  intensified.     Tlie  head  is  generally  depressed    The , 
animal  is  made  to  move  with  difficulty,  and  when  compelled,  k  I 
does  so  in  an  unsteady  manner,  swaying  from  side  to  side  as  if] 
partially  paralyzed.     This  muscular  debility  is  much  increased  j 
where  there  is  great  soreness  of  the  throat  and  inability 
swallow  food  or  drink. 

Sorene^  of  the  throat  is  indicated  by  *'  quidding  of  the  food* 
(that  is  to  say,  the  food  is  chewed  and  ejected  from  the  month) 
or  by  its  return  through  the  nostrils.  In  the  latter  case  an 
attempt  to  swallow  excites  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  the 
food  imprisoned  behind  the  velum  pendulum  palati  is  for 
into  the  nasal  cbnniliers.  It  there  tinges  the  mucus  discharge 
with  it^  own  colour ;  and  wiien  the  horse  is  fed  on  grass  the 
nasal  discharge  is  thus  turned  green — a  cans©  of  great  fear  to 
some  people,  who  at  once  conclude  that  the  green  discharge 
indicates  something  mysterious. 

TIu  conditions  of  the  secrdiofis, — In  the  earlier  stage>j  the  fieces 
are  dry,  hard,  pellety,  and  often  covered  with  mucus  ;  the  urine 
high -coloured  and  scanty,  sometimes  tinged  with  bile,  some- 
times opaque,  and  sometimes  of  the  consistence  and  appeanmce 
of  linseed  oil,  containing  albumen,  or  loaded  with  urea  and 
hippuric  acid. 

In  a  period  of  time  varying  from  three  to  five  days  the  symj*^ 
toms  Itegin  to  abate  in  intensity.  The  discharge  from  the  nc 
becomes  thick,  yellow,  and  profuse;  the  cough  looser,  moL 
and  not  so  paroxysmal;  the  pulse  gradually  falls  in  number  and 
improves  in  tone ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  less  jerky ;  tl 
appetite  improves;  the  throat  can  now  be  bandied  withou 
cmising  the  animal  to  cough.  Any  swelling  of  the  throat  whicl 
might  have  been  present  gradually  subsides,  and  strength 
generally  restored  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days. 
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He  leading  character  of  the  disease  consists  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  naso-pharyngeal  mucous  membrane ;  it  also  gives  to 
tlie  secretory  organs  a  tendency  to  participate  in  the  disease. 
This  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  submaxillary  and  parotid 
glands  to  become  inflamed,  swollen,  and  even  to  suppurate. 
Ifhm  the  critical  stage  has  passed,  the  debility  is  generally  very 
extreme,  and  the  loss  of  flesh  most  marked.     Indeed,  it  is  a 
common  observation  that  a  horse  in  which  the  fever  has  abated 
nd  convalescence  commenced, "  looks  as  if  the  flesh  has  melted 
offhis  bones." 

Owing  to  the  debility  of  the  circulation,  dropsical  swellings 
i^>pear  onr  the  belly,  legs,  and  chest.  These,  however,  are  not  to 
k  r^arded  in  any  way  as  serious,  for  as  the  animal  regains  its 
strength  they  will  rapidly  disappear. 

In  many  instances,  more  especially  in  those  which  have  been 
n^g^ected  or  maltreated  in  the  earlier  stages,  bronchitis  is  apt 
to  supervene,  and  its  accession  is  indicated  by  the  cough  be- 
coming more  paroxysmal,  and  the  diflBculty  of  breathing  (dyspna?a) 
at  first  quite  disproportionate  to  the  other  physical  signs ;  the 
flanks  heave,  and  the  nostrils  are  widely  dilated ;  in  many 
instances  the  horse  is  said  to  fight  for  breath.  The  pulse,  at 
first  perhaps  no  quicker  than  the  respiratory  movements,  which 
may  be  as  frequent  as  60  or  70  per  minute,  becomes  very 
rapid — 90, 100,  or  more  beats  per  minute. 

The  auscultatory  sounds  are,  roughness  of  the  inspiratory 
murmur,  best  heard  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  and  im- 
mediately behind  the  scapula,  or  the  sibilant  rale  heard  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  chest.  The  first  indicates  bronchitis, 
involving  the  larger  bronchi,  the  second  inflammation  of  the 
smaller  tubes. 

The  visible  mucous  membranes  become  livid,  dark  purple,  or 
leaden  in  colour,  the  animal  is  semi-torpid  from  the  action 
of  non-oxidized  blood  on  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata.  The 
discharge  from  the  nose  differs  from  that  seen  in  the  uncom- 
plicated form,  being  scanty,  and  sometimes  streaked  with  blood, 
whilst  in  other  cases  dark-coloured  blood,  extravasated  from  the 
engorged  bronchial  blood-vessels,  will  issue  from  the  nostrils. 

The  pulse  now  falters,  cold  sweats  appear  on  the  body,  and 
the  animal  sinks  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  day. 

The  bronchitis  of  influenza  is  distinguished  from  other  chest 
affections  by  the  greater  difficulty  of  breathing,  by  the  respiratory 
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movements  being  relatively  more  disturbed  than  the  action  of 
the  heart,  by  the  lividity  of  the  mucous  membnines,  and  by  IW  | 
semi-comatose  condition  of  the  affected  animal. 

The  pnnfMonia  of  influenza  is  characterised  by  a  soft,  dull 
cough,  by  rapidity  of  tlie  pulse,  great  coldness  of  the  exti-emities 
and  surface  of  the  body,  by  crepitation  on  auscultation,  and 
dulness  on  peixiussion  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  chest 

The  inflammation  of  the  lung  tissue  in  influenza  is  chaTact«r« 
ised  more  by  a  seroua  than  a  plastic  exudation — true  hepatiza-  I 
tion  being  generally  absent — mostly  confined  to  the  lower  i 
portions  of  the  lungs.  In  consequence  of  the  asthenic  nature  oil 
the  inflammation  there  is  a  tendency  to  gangrene  and  disiM 
tegmtion  of  the  lung  tissue.  This  termination — a  rare  one  it* 
must  lie  admitted — is  expressed  by  foetor  of  the  breath,  sweata 
over  the  body,  a  faltering  and  excessively  feeble  pulse,  rapid 
emaciation,  looseness  of  the  hair  of  tlie  mane  and  tail,  rapi4 
sinking,  and  death. 

Panzootic  eatarrlial  fev^er  is  not  very  frequently  compile 
M'itli  pleuritis,  altliough,  during  some  seasons,  the  latter  dis 
rages  as  an  epizootic. 

Ahdxmiinnl  or  enteinc  compUcatioiu. — In  all  catarrhal  afTectioii 
there  is  great  irritability  of  the  gdustro-enteric  mucoids  membrane 
hence  all  teachers  of  experience  warn  their  students  to  be  care- 
ful in  atl ministering  purjjjatives.     Succeeding  to  the  naso-la 
geal  symptoms,  those  of  abdominal  pain  will  become  manife 
the  animal  frequently  looking  at  its  flanks,  alternately  lying 
down  and  rising,  kicking  at  its  belly,  and  frequently  passing 
small  quantities  of  hardened  fteces,  thickly  coated  and  mixe^ 
with  mucus.    There  is  great  debility,  and  some  degree  of  tor 
or  somnolence ;  in  some  instances  the  sphincter  ani  is  relaxe 
and  the  anus  constantly  open,  the  animal  straining  incessantlj 
and  exposing  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  a  deep 
colour     The  conjunctiva*  are  yellow ;  the  tongue  is  coated,  At 
and   shrunk;    the   animal  is  thirsty,  and   the   urine  is  liig 
coloured  and  scanty. 

Towards  the  termination  of  influenza  rheumatic  complimlions 
often  appear;  in  some  instances  pain  and  stiflness  in  the  joints 
a]>]>ear  early  in  the  catarrhal  fonn.  Genemlly,  however,  rhec 
matism  manifests  itself  towards  the  termination  of  Uie  othe 
fiyinptoms.  Tlie  animal  becomes  at  first  restless  and  uneasj 
lifting  its  feet  alternately  from  the  ground ;  the  joints  emit 
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nekliog  sound  when  moved,  then  swell,  after  which  the  pain 
rahddes.  In  other  instances  the  rheumatic  inflammation  appears 
in  some  particular  muscle,  or  more  frequently  tendon,  especially 
tke  great  flexors  of  the  feet.  The  swelling  and  inflammation 
iw  generally  situated  immediately  below  the  knee  or  hock,  in- 
idving  the  flexors — ^perforans  and  perforatus.  The  swelling 
tt  veiy  great,  hot,  painful,  hard,  and  causing  severe  lameness, 
which  sometimes  remains  for  a  long  time  after  the  animal  has 
Rgiined  its  health  in  other  respects. 

Few  horses  suffer  from  more  than  one  attack  during  one 
leisoii;  many  cases  relapse,  but  one  attack  in  no  degree  protects 
i^gainst  another  at  some  future  period. 

Prognosis. — If  properly  treated  influenza  is  rarely  fatal ;  the 
old,  bad  constitutioned,  and  over- worked  horses  only  succumbing. 

TREATMENT. 

The  practitioner  is  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  influenza  is  a 
disease  which  runs  a  definite  course,  and  that  it  is  in  noway 
cot  short  by  any  interfei-ence.  The  treatment  must  consequently 
be  directed  to  relieve  any  distressing  symptom,  to  allay  irritability, 
and  to  support  the  sti*ength. 

Comfortable  clothing  to  the  body  and  extremities ;  food,  con- 
sisting of  warm  mashes  of  bran,  boiled  oats,  linseed,  or  barley, 
and  an  abundance  of  good  cold  water  for  the  animal  to  drink, 
are  always  to  be  recommended.  It  is  good  practice  to  see  that 
the  water  is  so  placed  that  the  animal  can  get  at  it  at  its  pleasure, 
for  in  many  instances,  if  it  is  not  thirsty,  it  will  wash  its 
mouth  and  cool  its  tongue,  and  feel  grateful  for  the  relief  thus 
afforded.  Inhalations  of  warm  water  vapour,  continued  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  afford  much  relief,  frequently  mature  the  nasal 
discharges,  and  relieve  the  cough.  The  throat  may  be  fomented 
with  hot  water  and  stimulated  with  an  embrocation  consist- 
ing of  ammonia  and  oil,  or  at  once  blistered  with  the  cantharides 
ointment.  Mustard  applications  are  very  commonly  used.  I 
must  confess  that  I  use  mustard  externally  as  rarely  as  possible, 
for  it  causes  very  much  distress,  without  securing  any  very 
marked  abatement  of  the  disease.  If  tliere  be  much  prostration, 
doses  of  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  or  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
may  be  given  in  cold  water  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  if  tlie 
debility  is  not  marked,  half  an  ounce  of  the  nitrate  of  potash 
dissolved  in  the  animal's  drink  or  mixed  with  its  mash.     Fur- 
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gatives  are  always  to  be  avoided,  and  any  constipation  whic 
may  be  present  in  tlie  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  h  best  relieved 
by  enemaa  of  wanu  water  Should  diarrhoea  S|)ontancoiialy 
occur  it  must  not  be  checked,  at  least  if  not  excessive.  Any 
irregularity  of  the  bowels  should  be  overcome  more  by  food  than 
by  medicines.  If  costive,  a  laxative  diet  is  to  be  given ;  if  the 
reverse,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  dry  food. 

If  the  appetite  Joes  not  return  in  the  course  of  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  milk  sliould  be  substituted  for  water,  and  if  the 
animal  likes  it,  it  should  be  allowed  to  drink  of  it  abundantly — 
say  three  or  four  gallons  per  day.  Skimmed  milk  suits  better 
than  unskimmed,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to  induce  some  degree  of 
dinn-hcea.  If  at  any  time  the  milk  disagrees,  and  it  will  some- 
times do  so,  it  must  be  discontinued  and  gi'uel  substituted. 
Keith er  milk  nor  gruel  should  be  forced  upon  the  animal  by 
horning  or  bottling  it  down  its  throat  in  spite  of  its  mute  and 
often  determined  resistance ;  and  it  is  a  point  worthy  of  remcm* 
brance  that  food  thus  forced  is  only  calculated  to  disorder  the 
digestive  organs,  and  desti'oy  all  chance  of  a  return  of  appetit^ 
In  the  huiuan  being,  dog,  &c.,  food  thus  forced  would  be  vomit 
the  stomach  would  at  once  be  able  to  express  its  rebellion, 
in  tli©  horse  vomition  rarely  occurs  ;  and  who  knows  what  un- 
plefisantness  or  even  pain  is  inflicted  by  thus  disordering  the 
already  delicate  digestion,  by  the  common,  but  to  my  mind 
barbarous,  pnietice  of  forcing  sundrj^  quarts  of  gruel,  beer,  Slc^_ 
upon  its  unwiUing  stomach. 

In  mUd  attacks  of  iniluenza  but  little  medical  treatment ; 
nec^issary;  pm^^  air,  comfortable  loose  box,  without  dmught 
welbdmined  and  well-ventilated,  with  careful  nursing  and  car 
ful  daily  medical  inspection,  and   the   saline  medicine  aboil 
recommended,  are  all  that  is  necessary*     When  convalesceno 
has  commenced,  the  restoration  is  materially  assisted  by  a  fed 
doses  of,  tirst,  vegetable,  and,  secondly,  niiueral  tonics,  good  fo 
carefully  regulated  exercise,   and  careful  grooming.      If 
cough  remain,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  tliroa 
and  to  administer  such   remedies  as  belladonna  extract  ac 
camphor;  and  should  the  swelling  of  the  limbs  continue^ 
kidneys  are  to  be  stimulated  by  diuretics. 

In  some  rare  instances  the  local  inflammation  of  tlie  laiynx  ; 
very  great,  and  the  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  vc 
cJjords,  &c,  interferes  with  the  act  of  respiration.    When 
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xem  the  horse's  nose  is  "  poked  out,"  that  is  to  say,  the  face  is 
deTHted,and  the  respiratory  passages  placed  as  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  as  possible ;  the  eyes  become  prominent,  the  inspiratory 
movement  is  performed  with  great  difficulty,  and  accompanied 
17  a  load,  roaring  sound.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  giving 
relief  to  an  animal  in  this  state,  and  if  hot  fomentations  and 
steaming  fail  to  give  relief,  tracheotomy  must  be  performed. — 
(See  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  page  46.) 

Influenza  is  also  occasionally  complicated  with  disorder  of  the 
li?er,  in  which  case  the  mucous  membranes  are  more  or  less 
tingdwith  yellow;  the  bowels  are  constipated,  or  irregularly 
relaxed  and  torpid,  the  faeces  are  of  a  dirty  clay  colour,  and  foetid ; 
the  urine  is  high-coloured;  the  appetite  is  almost  lost;  and  in  some 
instances  there  are  convulsive  fits  and  comatose  periods,  which 
eause  much  alarm.    Professor  Dick  was  of  opinion  that  these 
eerebral  symptoms  were  due  to  the  extension  of  the  nasal  inflam- 
mation to  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  through  the  cribriform 
plates  of  the  ethmoid.    They  are,  however,  due  to  the  presence 
of  biliary  matters  and  products  of  degeneration  of  tissue  in  the 
blood,  and  are  to  be  overcome  by  elimination  through  the  natural 
channels.     Some  practitioners  have  termed  this  "  bilious  fever," 
bat  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  distinguishing  term,  as  it  is  due 
to  tumefaction  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bile  ducts  prevent- 
ing the  free  flow  from  the  liver  into  the  duodenum  of  bile, 
which,  accumulating  in  the  liver,  is  absorbed  into  the  circulation, 
giving  the  visible  mucous  membranes  the  characteristic  yellow, 
jaundiced  tinge. 

I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  administer  any  liver  stimu- 
lant in  this  complication.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the 
bowels  regular  by  a  mild  aperient,  such  as  a  pint  of  linseed  oil, 
and  allow  the  animal  such  food  as  it  will  partake  of  which 
is  of  an  easily  digested  and  aperient  nature.  One  condition 
which  often  prevails  in  this  form  requires  modification,  as  it  is 
apt  to  cause  some  degree  of  suffering,  namely,  an  acid  state 
of  the  stomach.  The  acidity  of  the  stomach  is  manifested  by 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  licking  the  walls,  placing  the  tongue  on 
cold  objects,  with  drivelling  of  a  clear  saliva  from  the  mouth. 
The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  very  useful,  giving  speedy  relief  from 
this  annoying  S3rmptom.  The  medicine  is  to  be  given  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  either  dissolved  in  the  drinking  water,  or  as  a 
draught  out  of  a  bottle. 
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If  there  be  abdominal  complications,  the  colicky  pains  are  to 
be  relieved  by  warm  fomentations  to  the  belly,  and  small  doeesJ 
of  opium,  the  bowela  being  regulated  by  oil  But  even  here  no 
very  decided  and  heroic  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  relieve  symp* 
toniB,  it  being  always  kept  in  view  that  they  are  the  result  of 
a  cause  which  will  not  expend  itself  until  a  certain  period,  and  j 
that  mere  remedies,  although  perhaps  afibrding  relief  at  the  time* 
are  generally  debilitating  in  their  effects,  and  often  lend  to 
cause  a  fatal  termination* 

The  sequelae  of  influenza  are,  hydrops  pericardii,  hydrothorax, 
ulceration  of  the  lar}  nx,  roaring,  and  sometimes  glanders  and ; 
farcy* 

MORBID  AKATOinr. 

Uncomplicated  influenza  seldom  proves  fatal,  except  in  tlie 
very  old  or  otherwise  debilitated  animal ;  the  most  prominent 
lesions  being  great  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  track,  extending  even  into  the  minute  bronchi,  some 
of  which  are  filled  with  a  muco-purulent  discharge;  the  pul- 
monary lobules  being  consequently  collapsed.  The  blood  is 
dark,  and  is  said  to  contain  micrococcL  The  majority  of  fatal  * 
tei-minations  are  caused  by  the  gravity  of  some  local  compli- 
cation^ such  as  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  &c. 


Fig.  H. — CoageBiive  pntcli  on  mucous  iDembrane  of  ttomAch. 
(Specimen  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor.  VJl,  Manchester.) 

In  Manchester  it  has  been  found  that  many  dead  animah 
present  a  dark  patch  of  congestion,  with  incipient  ulceration  ou 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  as  shown  above. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

ENZOOTIC  AND  EPIZOOTIC  DISEASES— «w/ini^. 

MALIGNANT  CATARRHAL  FEVER  OF  THE  OX. 

A  HAUGNANT  form  of  catarrhal  fever,  sometimes,  but  erro- 
neously, called  glanders  of  the  ox  tribe,  due  to  the  operation  of 
a  morbid  poison,  which  expends  its  specific  efifects  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  sinuses  of  the  head  and  nasal 
chambers;  manifested  by  rigors,  dulness,  and  debility,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  mucous  membranes  becoming  of  a  bluish-red 
colour,  the  eyes  closed,  the  eyelids  swollen,  and  flowing  of  tears 
over  the  cheeks.  There  is  a  painful  and  frequent  cough ;  the 
pulse  is  feeble;  bowels  costive  at  first,  but  diarrhoea  soon 
succeeds.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  a  profuse  discharge  issues  from  the  nostrils,  mouth, 
and  eyes ;  the  sinuses  of  the  face  and  head  become  filled  with 
purulent  matter,  and  in  some  instances  the  horns  drop  off. 

The  connection  between  the  bone  of  the  horn  (flints)  and  the 
sinuses  of  the  head  is  very  intimate,  for  the  bony  process,  the 
liom  core,  which  springs  from  the  crest  of  the  frontal  bone  is 
hollow,  and  this  hollow  is  continuous  with  the  frontal  sinus. 
This  hollow  or  sinus  in  the  horn-process  is  very  vascular,  and 
its  blood-vessels  anastomose  with  those  upon  its  periostal  sur- 
face. Any  influence,  then,  which  causes  inflammatory  action 
in  the  sinuses,  easily  induces  the  same  processes  in  those 
structures  which  are  so  intimately  connected  ;  and  such  we  find 
it  to  be  the  case  in  malignant  catarrhal  fever, — inflammation 
is  excited  in  the  sinuses  of  the  flint,  which  extends  to  the  surface 
of  the  bones,  and  the  consequent  suppuration  detaches  the 
homy  coverings. 

The  symptoms  of  this  afiection  are  not  dissimilar  to  those 
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of  cattle  plague,  but  it  does  not,  like  the  latter,  spread  by  con- 
tagion; indeed,  it  is  a  non-contagious  disease,  the  result  of 
exposure  to  cold.  The  discharge  from  the  nostrils  is  more 
profuse  than  in  the  plague,  purulent  or  sanguino-purulent,  and 
the  horns  fall  off. 

There  may  be  appearances  on  the  mouth  and  in  the  visible 
mucous  membranes  very  similar  to  those  of  rinderpest ;  and  in 
some  instances  lameness  and  sloughing  of  the  hoofs  may  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  aggravated  form  of  contagious  eczema. 


TREATMENT. 

Removal  to  warm,  sheltered  sheds ;  enemas,  to  relieve  consti- 
pation ;  stimulants,  such  as  the  carbonate  or  acetate  of  ammonia 
and  the  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  with  hot  water  vapour  to  the 
nostrils,  constitute  the  treatment  of  the  earlier  stages.  If  the 
animal  survive,  these  remedies  may  be  succeeded  by  tonics, 
mineral  acids,  and  good  food.  The  disease  is  very  fatal,  and  causes 
death  in  from  three  to  seven  days.  If  the  animal  live  over  the 
latter  period  convalescence  may  be  expected.  Violent  remedies, 
such  as  strong  doses  of  salts,  bleeding,  calomel,  &c.,  always 
hasten  the  fatal  termination.  If  aperients  are  imperatively 
called  for,  oil  or  treacle  are  preferable  to  the  more  drastic  agents. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

ENZOOTIC  AND  EPIZOOTIC  DISEASES— c(m/tnw^. 

EPIZOOTIC  CELLULITIS. 

Under  this  term  I  am  inclined  to  place  a  fonn  of  epizootic 
disease  which  prevails  occasionally,  particularly  during  a  long 
continuance  of  cold  wet  weather,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, variously  called  rheumatic  influenza,  muco-enteritis,  pink- 
eye, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  primary  symptoms  are  those  of  fever,  rigors,  dulness, 
succeeded  by  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  discharge  of  tears  from  the 
eyes,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  tumefaction,  more  particularly 
around  the  articulations. 

The  pain  in  the  limbs  is  manifested  by  restlessness,  shifting 
of  the  feet,  and  irritability ;  the  succeeding  swellings  are  super- 
ficial, involving  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  their  occur- 
rence gives  relief  to  the  pain.  At  first  they  are  limited,  but 
soon  extend  upwards  and  downwards,  embracing  the  greater 
extent  of  the  limb  or  limbs  afifecteA  The  pulse  is  hard  in  this 
disease,  and  the  impulse  strong,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
elevated  to  103*  or  104* ;  and  when  blood  is  withdrawn  it  coagu- 
lates firmly,  and  manifests  the  presence  of  an  increased  quantity 
of  fibrin.  The  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  disordered ; 
there  is  constipation,  the  fseces  generally  covered  with  much 
mucus,  and  their  colour  frequently  indicates  the  absence  of 
biliary  secretion,  or  the  presence  of  altered  bile, — ^being  tinged 
or  stained  with  coflee-coloured  streaks ;  the  rectum  is  irritable, 
and  the  passage  of  faeces  causes  some  degree  of  pain ;  hence  the 
term  muco-enteritis. 

The  colour  of  the  conjunctivae  is  altered  to  a  pink ;  hence  the 
term  "  pink-eye."  There  is  often  a  loud  cough,  at  first  dry,  but 
often  becoming  moist,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  serious  pul- 
monary complications. 

The  disease  runs  its  course  and  terminates  favourably  in  from 
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four  to  six  days,  leaving  the  animal  but  little  altered.  There  in  n< 
the  debOity  of  influenza,  not  is  the  recovery  so  prolonged  as  whi 
an  animal  has  suffered  from  inflammation  of  an  important  o' 

In  some  instances  the  pulse,  at  lirat  strong,  becomes  gradual! 
feeble,  the  horse  the  while  presenting  no  other  bad  syniptom, 
the  pain  having  left  the  limbs,  the  appetite  returning,  the  swell 
ings  diminishing,  and  the  secretions  liaving  regained  their  normal 
condition.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  have  come  under  my 
observation,  and  whilst  all  but  the  careful  veterinary  observer 
have  been  confident  of  a  rapid  recover}*,  the  horse  has  suddenly 
liied,  the  post  mortem  examination  revealing  the  presence  of 
tlirombi  in  the  cavities  of  tije  heart,  the  heart  itself  and  its 
mnmbraues  showing  no  trace  of  disease.  In  other  instances 
recovery  has  taken  place,  and  the  animal  has  been  sent  to  its 
work,  continuing  well  for  weeks  or  months,  when  in  some  cas^ 
death  has  occurred  from  rupture  and  degeneration  of  the  liver; 
whilst  in  othei's,  signs  of  cereltral  disturbance  have  becomo 
evident,  the  patients  eventually  dying  from  coma  and  general ' 
paralysis. 

Th^pQst  mortem  examination  of  all  these  instances  has  brought 
to  light  that  there  has  been  plugging  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
supply — the  hepatic  and  cerebral  arteries. 

Now,  if  we  inquire  how  tliis  has  been  brought  about,  we  shall 
find  that  in  the  fii-st  place  the  disease  is  one  attacking  the 
areolar  tissue  ;  and  inflammation  of  connective  tissue,  like  that 
of  the  more  truly  fibrous,  causes  the  development  of  the  fibrin- 
ous crasis;  the  coagulating  pr^iperties  of  tlie  blood  are  thu8 
increased,  and,  owing  perhaps  to  some  local  but  undemon- 
stn^ble  fault  in  the  blood-vessels  or  heart,  coagulation  hag 
taken  place  in  the  living  body,  ultimately  leading  to  a  faUil 
termination. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  order  to  overcome' 
this  fatal  tendency,  and  such  medicaments  as  have  the  property 
of  preventing  tliis  liability  to  coagulation  are  to  be  administered. 


TREATMENT. 

By  carefully  watching  this  disease  it  will  be  observed  that 
spontaneous  diarrhcea  sometimes  occurs,  which  immediately 
relieves  the  symptoms.  In  some  cases  looseness  of  the  bowels 
occurs  on  the  second  day,  to  the  marufest  relief  of  the  animal* 
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But  all  cases  do  not  terminate  thus ;  and  in  order  to  bring  this 
&Tourable  issue  about,  nature  has  to  be  copied,  and  a  mild 
cathartic,  say  four  drachms  of  aloes,  administered  in  the  earliest 
stages.    This  treatment  seldom  fails  to  give  relief,  more  particu- 
larly if  it  be  supplemented  by  warm  fomentations,  succeeded  by 
landages,  to  the  affected  extremities.    After  the  aperient  has 
ceased  to  operate,  the  horse  is  to  have  moderate  doses  of  the 
lutnte  of  potash  in  its  drinking  water.    The  supply  of  food 
musk  at  first  be  spare,  and  of  a  cooling  nature ;  bran  mashes 
•nd  a  little  hay  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

If,  however,  the  patient  is  not  seen  for  two  or  three  days  after 
ittack,  more  particularly  if  it  has  been  irrationally  treated  or 
bpt  at  work,  if  there  be  debility,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  and 
increased  respiratory  movements,  and  if  there  be  a  probability 
i' a  fatal  termination  by  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  cardiac 
utricles,  the  treatment  must  be  more  energetic.  It  is  believed 
ftattwo  things  are  necessary  for  the  rapid  production  of  cardiac 
dots,  namely,  debility  of  the  organ  (the  heart),  and  a  coagulative 
tendency  in  the  blood. 

Both  of  these  conditions  must  then  be  combated,  the  first  by 
toulants,  and  the  latter  by  salines,  which  diminish  coagulability. 
Both  of  these  properties  are  possessed,  to  some  extent,  by  am- 
monia, and  hence  the  administration  of  the  ammonia  carbonate 
^  to  be  recommended ;   for  the  same  purpose  the  nitrate  of 
Pp^,  combined  with  stimulants,  is  also  very  useful.      The 
^^te  of  potash  may  be  given  in  large  doses,  if  sufficiently 
^^ted,  and  the  best  method  of  procedure  is  to  dissolve  two 
^^ces  in  half  a  bucketful  of  cold  water,  and  allow  the  animal 
to  drink  it.     This  quantity  may  be  given  twice  in  the  twenty- 
tour  hours,  and  in  smaller  doses  for  two  or  three  succeeding 
^ys.    In  addition  to  its  effect  on  the  blood,  it  stimulates  the 
kidneys  to  greater  action,  and  thus  causes  increased  elimination 
of  effete  materials. 

The  heart's  action  must  be  carefully  noted  in  these  doubtful 

cases,  and  stimulants  administered  whenever  the  pulse  begins  to 

falter.    The  administration  of  purgatives  in  the  later   stages 

must  receive  due  consideration ;  if  there  be  debility,  aloes  must 

on  no  account  be  given,  as  it  tends  to  depress  the  heart's  action ; 

and  a  relaxed  state  of  the  faeces  must  be  obtained  by  perhaps 

a  dose  of  oil  or  laxative  food  :  treacle  in  bran  mash  is  a  good 

laxativa 


CHAPTER    XXXL 
ENZOOTIC  AND  EPIZOOTIC  DISEASES— eonttnued. 

EPIZOOTIC  PLEURITIS   AND  PLEUROPNEUMONIA  OF 
THE  HORSE 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  substance  of 
the  lungs,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  low  typhoid  or 
adynamic  form  of  fever,  which  lasts  from  seven  to  fourteen  daya. 
It  generally  occurs  but  once  in  a  season,  but  one  attack  does  not 
render  an  animal  exempt  from  a  second  or  third. 

For  the  last  few  years  this  form  of  influenza  has  prevailed  to 
a  very  great  extent  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Britain. 
Erroneously  called  "  influenza,"  it  has  seemingly  and  for  some 
time  taken  the  place  of  that  affection,  from  which  it  differs  very 
materially.  The  true  uncomplicated  influenza  is  a  disease 
of  the  mucous  structures :  this  afiects  the  serous  covering  and 
substance  of  the  lungs. 

In  1861-2  this  form  of  epizootic  disease  became  very  prevalent 
in  the  north  of  England,  where  it  raged  for  many  months,  com- 
mitting great  havoc  amongst  horses  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly 
amongst  those  most  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate. 
It  has  prevailed  more  or  less  ever  since,  both  in  town  and 
country,  more  particularly  amongst  young  horses  and  those 
removed  from  pastures  into  stables.  The  knowledge  that  nearly 
every  newly  purchased  horse  is  liable  to  suffer  from  this  or 
some  other  form  of  epizootic  disease,  deters  many  persons  from 
keeping  horses,  and  hence  we  find  that  many  whose  business 
requires  that  horses  should  be  employed,  prefer  to  let  out  their 
work  to  contractors  and  carriers.  This  repugnance  to  purchase 
and  keep  hoi*ses  by  men  in  business  has  also  been  increased  by  the 
great  mortality  which  has  generally  resulted  from  this  epizootic 
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ETIOLOGY. 

Alternations  of  heat  and  cold  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
prolific  causes,  for  the  disease  prevails  mostly  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months,  when  the  winds  are  cold,  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun  more  or  less  powerful.  Animals  at  this  time  are  more 
predisposed  to  disease  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year; 
their  skins  being  in  a  delicate  condition,  consequent  upon  the 
process  of  moulting,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  acting  upon  the 
skin  when  in  this  condition,  causes  some  degree  of  hypersensi- 
tiveness.  When  the  sky  becomes  clouded  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  excluded,  more  particularly  if  a  cold  wind  is  blowing, 
Bome  d^;ree  of  rigor  or  shivering  is  caused,  the  hair  stands  on 
end — "  pen-feathered  " — the  hoi'se  draws  its  legs  together,  and  if 
kept  standing,  perhaps  waiting  for  its  load,  for  but  a  short  time, 
it  is  apt  to  become  subject  to  an  attack  of  pleurisy. 

It  is  very  generally  believed  that  this,  as  well  as  all  other 
epizootic  diseases,  is  contagious  and  infectious,  and  during  some 
outbreaks  this  seems  to  be  the  case,  whilst  in  others  it  is  out 
of  the  question.  This  incongruity  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
vimlence  of  the  disease.  When  the  character  of  the  outbreak 
is  mild  the  disease  seems  to  be  non-contagious ;  when  violent 
or  acute,  it  presents  such  marked  signs  of  being  contagious, 
that  even  the  most  sceptical  is  forced  to  believe  in  this  method 
of  propagation.  This  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  disease 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  Dr. 
Lionel  Beale,  who  says  that  "  in  cases  where  the  body  heat  rises 
several  d^rees  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  germinal  matter 
increases  with  great  rapidity.  The  capillaries  of  a  great  part  of 
the  body  are  found  to  be  gorged  with  particles  of  living  matter, 
for  the  most  part  descended  from  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles, 
while  the  masses  of  bioplasm  of  the  neighbouring  tissues  have 
increased  to  twice  their  normal  size."  If  this  be  true,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  and  if  it  be  a  fact  that 
particles  of  living  matter  escaped  from  the  body  of  one  animal 
are  capable  of  reproducing  themselves,  and  during  that  process 
cause  similar  pathological  changes  in  the  body  of  another  animal 
to  which  they  have  gained  access,  we  can  understand  how  a 
disease,  when  virulent,  may  become  contagious,  that  when  mild 
may  not  be  so.    This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  what  is  observed 
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IQ  enteric  fever  in  nmn,  wliicli  at  times  has  an  iafectioti 
wh it'll  on  otber  occasions  is  wanting. 

Having  the  probability  of  tlic  spread  of  pleuritis  by  eontaj^ion 
in  view,  it  will  be  well  for  the  practitioner  to  take  all  precautioxu 
against  its  propagation  by  this  cause. 


SEMIDLOGY, 

The  primary  symptoms  are  ver}^  often  more  or  less  obscur 
The  animal  is  dull,  dejected,  off  its  food,  performs  ordinar 
labour  w*ith  difficulty ;  lassitude,  perspiration,  and  fatigue  an 
easily  induced.     Examined  carefully,  the  pidse  will  number  fron 
sixty  up  to  eighty  per  minute — during  some  seasons  eighty  ha 
l>een  tlie  common  nuniber^ — and  the  animal  temperature  will ' 
from  103"  to  104**.     Sometimes  there  is  a  cough  from  the  con 
mcncement ;  very  often,  however,  there  is  no  cough  during 
first  three  or  four  days.     The  extremities  and  ears  are  altematelj 
hot  and  cold ;  the  appetite  is  almost  entirely  lost ;  the  alvin 
and  urinaiy  secretions  are  defective ;  the  visible  mucous  me 
bmne  injected,  and  frequently  of  a  rusty  tinge ;  in  some 
there  is  a  rash  in  the  mouth,  the  tongue  is  generally  foul,  and' 
the  abdomen  is  **  tucked  up."     Tlie  animal  does  not  He  down. 
Auscultation  does  not  reveal  much  at  tirst ;  in  fact,  for  three 
or  four  days  tlie  animal  may  lie   said  to   be   suffering  frou 
fever  witliout  local  complications,  but  at  the  end  of  that  perio 
a  hard,  dry,  painful  cough  is  now  and  then  heard ;  the  thoraciij 
walls  are  fixed ;  the  breatliing  is  abdominal ;  the  elliowa 
turned  out,  and  a  line  or  hollow  extends  from  the  ensiform  cat 
tiluge  of  the  sternum  to  the  anterior  spine  of  the  ileum,  whic 
denotes  that  the  ribs  are  fixed,  owing  to  pain  within  the  che 
If  the  horse  is  now  made  to  move  suddenly,  it  emits  a  grunt  < 
groan ;  in  some  instances  it  groans  at  each  expimtion,  and 
slightly  rapped  in  the  chest  with  the  knuckhis  it  will  do 
with  pain;  the  breathing  is  catching  and  short,  and  anscullatio 
will  detect  a  friction  sound.^(See  Pleurisy,)     Very  commoni: 
tlio  right  side  only  ia  afl'ected,  in  some  cases  the  left,  and  in  i 
instances  both  sides. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  ensuing  two  days,  the  sounds 
the  client  indicate  pleurisy,  plcuro-pncumonia,  or  a  complic 
tion  of  these  with  pericarditis.     Ymiii  the  commencement  of  I 
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manifestation  of  chest  disease,  the  breathing  becomes  somewhat 
iuuried,  the  pulse  assuming  a  hardness  of  character  which  it  did 
not  possess  at  first;  the  number  of  its  beats  are  not  further 
increased ;  on  the  contrary,  rapidity  of  the  pulse  may  decrease 
as  the  exudation  on  the  pleural  surfaces  advances,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  for  one  to  witness  an  increased  rapidity  of  the 
lespiiatory  movements,  gradual  condensation  of  lung  tissue, 
Km  effusion  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  a  diminution  in  the 
mtmber.of  the  pulsations.  If  pericardiac  complications  are 
pnaent  the  pulse  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  indistinctiveness 
and  inegulaiity ;  the  cardiac  beat  is  generally  loud  and  short ; 
the  hnpulse,  however,  is  weak,  and  the  arterial  pulsations 
indistinct. 

In  some  instances  the  whole  body  becomes  stiff  and  sore,  and 
the  horse  is  disinclined  to  move,  but  stands  with  its  nose 
extended  forwards,  nostrils  dilated,  and  fore  legs  apart,  pre- 
aeotiDg  an  appearance  of  distress,  which  is  heightened  by 
frequent  looks  at  its  sides,  and  by  attempts  to  lie  down,  as  if 
wiTcring  from  colicky  pains.  In  such  instances  the  respiratory 
movements  are  short,  shallow,  and  much  accelerated,  numbering 
fifty,  sixty,  or  even  eighty  or  more  per  minute,  whereas  in  the 
f  majority  of  cases  they  do  not  number  more  than  thirty  per 
minute,  when  auscultation  may  detect  considerable  exudation 
into  the  lung  tissue. 

An  examination  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  by  percussion 
«nd  auscultation — the  only  satisfactory  method  of  diagnosing 
chest  diseases — ^will  enable  the  practitioner  to  detect  the  various 
changes  as  they  occur. 

1.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  attack  both  percussion 
and  auscultation  often  give  negative  results ;  at  the  termination 
of  that  period  percussion  over  the  seat  of  the  pleural  inflam- 
mation wiU  cause  the  animal  to  groan.     Auscultation  will  detect 
a  dry  friction  sound  if  the  pleura  be  affected ;  absence  of  true 
respiratory  murmur,  and  the  presence  of  crepitations,  large  or 
small,  if  the  lung-substance  be  involved;    a   combination  of 
friction  sound,  and  crepitations,  if  both  pleura  and  luug  tissue, 
and  a  "  to-and-fro  "  rasping  friction  sound,  with  more  or  less 
palpitation,  if  the  pericardium  be  involved. 

These  signs  indicate —  \st.  That  the  natural  pleural  secretion 
is  arrested,  and  that  the  dry  pleural  surfaces  rubbing  on  each 
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Other  cause  tlie  friction  sound  ;  2rf.  That  ennfoi^ement  of  the  lung 
tissue  has  taken  place ;  and  3^/.  That  the  pericardial  secretion 
is  arrested,  causing  the  "  to-and-fro  *'  sound  at  the  heart, 

2.  In  the  course  of  from  one  to  two  days  the  above  abnormal^^ 
dounds  disappear.  Anscult^ition  now  reveals  that  in  the  paitl^^| 
affected  there  is  no  sound  at  all,  or  that  a  tubular  or  hollow 
sound  is  heard.  The  absence  of  sound  indicates  either  that  the 
lung  tissue  has  become  impervious  to  air.  or  that  a  considerable 
eirusion  of  senim  has  occurred  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  If  the 
former,  the  absence  of  sound  becomes  apparent  by  degrees  only ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  respiratory  sounds  become  gradually  feeble  as 
the  consolidated  part  is  approached,  showing  that  at  the  bonier 
of  the  hepatized  tissue  the  in flummatory  process  is  less  advanced. 
There  may  be  crepitations  or  tubal  sounds,  but  when  the  absence 
of  sound  is  due  to  effusion  of  serum  (l^ydrothorax)  the  sounds 
terminate  abruptly  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  floor  of  the 
thorax,  the  respiratory  sounds  being  louder  than  natural  above 
the  line  of  termination,  and  in  some  instances  the  presence  of 
fluid  in  tilt*  chest  wUl  be  iudicated  by  a  *'  dripping  souud/'  as  of 
drops  of  water  falling  into  a  well  The  tubal  sounds  indicate 
a  less  degree  of  consolidation  ;  tliat  air  finds  ingress  into  some  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  but  not  iuto  the  more  minute  ones  anil 
air  cells. 

This  condition  may  exist  for  three  or  more  days,  and  then  the 
crepitations  reappear,  showing  that  tlie  exudate  is  breaking  up 
and  becoming  gradually  removed  by  absorption ;  the  dull  ini- 
jvorvious  part  at  the  floor  of  the  cavity  becoming  daily  shallower, 
and  the  normal  sounds  slowly  returning. 

Percussion  during  the  stages  of  consolidation  and  effusion 
proiluccs  a  dull  sound  over  the  diseased  part,  and  increased 
resonance  over  the  healthy  parts  of  the  chest  In  all  the 
unaffected  portions  of  the  lungs  the  respiratorj^  murmur  is 
increased. 

The  *'  to-awl'/n*'^  cardiac  friction  sound  also  disappears,  owing 
to  effusion  into  the  pericardial  sac,  and  re-appears  as  the  exudate 
is  removed  by  absorption. 

Very  often  after  convalescence  has  been  established  the  cough 
becomes  more  frequent;  it,  however,  loses  its  painful  backing 
character,  being  now  louder  and  stronger.  In  some  instances, 
more  especially  it  the  exudate  has  been  very  abundant*  a  mal- 
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eondition  of  the  system  is  induced  by  the  abundance  of  effete 
materials  in  the  circulation,  removed  by  absorption  from  the 
tiaoflfonned  exudates.  This  has  been  compared  by  Professor 
Oamgee  to  the  hectic  fever  of  the  human  being.  There  is 
muck  emaciation,  imperfect  digestion,  capriciousness  of  the 
^^te ;  tibe  hair  is  easily  removed  from  the  mane  and  tail ; 
inegolarity  in  the  surface  temperature ;  and  continuance  of  the 
ioeieased  temperature  of  the  body,  as  indicated  by  the  thermo- 
meter. If  this  condition  of  the  system  be  not  successfully 
combated,  the  respirations  again  become  accelerated  and  the  ribs 
ixed;  there  is  flapping  of  the  nostrils,  which  are  greatly  dis- 
tended; the  animal  again  discontinues  to  lie  down.  Anasarcous 
iwellings  may  appear  on  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  the  legs, 
denoting  the  presence  of  hydrothorax,  to  which  the  animal  may 
eventually  succumb  in  the  course  of  an  indefinite  period — some- 
times in  two  or  three  days  only,  sometimes  in  as  many  weeks — 
or  symptoms  of  farcy  or  glanders  may  appear. 


POST  MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

In  very  acute  cases,  the  appearances  revealed  by  a  post  mortem 

lamination  are,  intense  redness  of  the  pleural  surfaces  of  one 

or  both  sides  of  the  chest ;   the  engorgement   of  the   vessels 

embracing  the  visceral  and  parietal  surfaces,  and  some  degree 

<rf  effusion  and  exudation  of  lymph.     In  some  instances,  the 

lungs  show  but  little  disease,  whilst  in  others  patches  of  inflam- 

^tion  are  found  throughout  their  substance.     The  pericardium 

^  endocardium  are  generally  more  or  less  injected,  and  the 

^th  of  the  animal  at  this  early  stage  generally  results  more 

from  the  cardiac  complication  than  the  pleural  disease.     It  is 

hut  seldom  that  a  case  terminates  so  rapidly,  unless  the  animal 

be  kept  at  work  after  it  has  fallen  ill 

If  the  horse  live  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  pleural  symp- 
toms have  become  manifested,  along  with  the  injection  of  the 
vessels,  an  abundant  quantity  of  serum  will  be  effused  into  the 
pleural  sac,  floating  in  which,  and  loosely  adherent  to  the  pleural 
surfaces,  bands  of  l)rmph  wiU  be  found.  These  bands  of  lymph 
are  loose  and  watery,  and  the  serum  is  turbid  or  flocculent. 
If  the  horse  has  lain  for  some  hours  after  death,  and  the  post 
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mortem  is  carefolly  perfomied.  tlie  efTusion  is  clear  at  its  uppe? 
and  turbid  at  its  lower  part 

If  tlie  inflammatory  process  has  been  less  rapid,  tlie  lymph  is 
of  a  more  cotisi^tent  appearance,  and  forms  over  the  inflamed 
parts  floccnli  of  various  sizes,  or  a  distinct  lining  varying  in 
thickness,  and  of  a  honey-combed  appearance  ;  bnt  the  lymph  in 
the  epizootic  form  does  not  possess  the  firmness,  plasticity,  and 
tendency  to  organization  wliich  is  characteristic  of  that  of  the 
sporadic  form  of  the  disease.  These  bands  of  lymph  are  some*  ] 
times  of  very  rapid  formation,  and  they  may  even  show  some 
trace  of  organization  in  forty -eight  hours  after  attack*  This  fact 
is  of  considerable  importance  legally,  as  it  is  often  found  that 
if  a  hoi^e  dies  in  a  week  or  two  after  purchase,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  compel  the  seller  to  refund  the  pnrchase-money  on  the 
ground  that  the  animal  %va3  diseased  prior  to  the  date  of  sale. 
Old  bands  of  lymph,  and  such  as  indicate  previous  disease,  are 
firm,  organized,  of  a  glistening  appearance,  and  nnite  the  oppos- 
ing surfaces  more  or  less  firody  together.  Ne%v  bands  of  l}Tnph»  i 
on  the  contrary,  are  softj  watery,  and  the  parts  which  they  may 
attach  together  are  easily  separated. 

In  some  instances,  extravasations  of  blood  give  the  lymph  a 
red  colour.  Tliis  must  not  be  mistaken  for  vascularity,  as  the 
latter  would  denote  organization  and  age. 

Examined  microscopically,  the  lymph  exhibits  the  presence 
of  numerous  inflammatory  corpuscles,  cil  globules,  and  ill- 
developed  fibres. 

The  exudate  into  the  lung  tissue  is  also  wanting  in  plasticityJ 
the  lung  cuts  up  soft  and  moist,  a  whitish  fluid  oozing  from  thoj 
cut  surfaces. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  %ital  powers  have  been  \^ry  low,  or 
where  they  have  become  weakened  by  injudicious  treatment,  an 
abundant,  turbid,  foetid  fluid  has  been  thrown  out,  partaking 
much  of  the  character  of  unhealthy  pus ;  or  abscessas  form  ia J 
the  lungs,   and  in  rai^e   instances  gangrene  of  the  lungs  hai$l 
occurred. 

The  pulmonary  complication  is  generally  found  at  the  inferior  j 
portions  of  the  lung,  and  in  many  instances  the  exudate  indi* 
cates  that  the  process  is  wanting  in  the  true  character  of  plastic 
inflammation. 
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TREATMENT. 

From  tlie  foregoing  obsei^ations,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  local  complications  of  this  disease  are  preceded  by  fever,  the 
pleural  and  pulmonary  inflammation  appearing  after  a  few  days 
have  elapsed.  The  fever  is  of  a  typhoid  or  adynamic  character, 
and  the  severity  of  the  chest  aflection  is  generally  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  premonitory  fever.  The  fever,  slight  perhaps 
at  first,  is  very  often  intensified  by  the  BufTering  animal  being 
kept  at  its  ordinary  work  for  some  time  after  the  appetite  has 
faile«l  This  inattention  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  horses 
is  often  a  cause  of  great  loss,  inducing  a  fatal  termination  where 
recovery  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  The  febrile 
state  and  the  local  inflammation  are  increased  by  all  debilitating 
iiifluence.s,  such  as  bad  food,  previous  diseiise,  natural  delicacy 
of  constitution^  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  very  commonly 
by  the  administration  of  purgatives.  Many  horses  are  destroyed 
by  the  administration  of  aloes^  a  dose  of  which  is  often  given 
when  the  horse  is  seen  to  be  *'  off  his  feed.**  Superpurgation  may 
not  be  induced,  but  the  cheat  inflammation  is  much  increasetl, 
and  the  animal  often  succumbs. 

There  is  another  practice  in  vogue,  more  particularly  amongst 
liome-deiders,  namely,  that  of  giving  a  purgative  (aloetic)  ball 
to  Dearly  every  fresh  horse  they  buy,  and  this  is  done  without 
taking  the  health  of  the  animal  at  the  time  into  consideration 
At  aIL  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  most  reprehensible  practice, 
leading  to  grave  pulmonary  diseases  and  to  death,  more  especially 
if  an  epizootic  is  prevalent 

The  jiathology  of  chest  inflammation  le^ds  us  to  the  conclu- 
aion  that  when  once  established  it  nms  through  certain  stages^ 
namely,  congestion  of  the  vessels,  the  outpouring  of  an  effusion, 
aiid  the  formation  of  an  exudate.  The  congestion,  effusion,  and 
exudation  are  determined  l>y  the  intensity  of  the  preceding 
fever.  If  the  fever  is  slight,  the  local  disease  will  be  slight 
abo ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fever  is  severe,  the  local  inflam- 
mation will  be  proportionately  grave.  During  some  seasons  the 
disease  from  its  commencement  is  severe,  and  then  the  weakly 
iuccamb.  But  at  other  times  this  is  not  the  case,  and  very 
few  deatba  iBsult  from  the  disease ;  but  its  character  is  always 
tendered  looie  flerioua  bv  irrational  treatment. 
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The  duration  of  the  fever  cannot  be  cut  short  by  any  tTcatment, 
and  attempts  to  do  this  are  very  often  tlie  cause  of  numemiis 
deaths.     Its  severity,  however,  is  amenable  to  modificatiou  by— 

(1.)  Complete  rest  whenever  the  slightest  sign  of  illness  is 
discoverable* 

(2,)  By  housing  the  animal  in  a  warm,  dry,  light,  well-venti* 
lated  loose  box. 

($,)  By  taking  special  precautions  that  no  draught  of  cold  wind 
blows  upon  it ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  cold,  more  especi- 
ally cold  wind,  is  the  common  cause  of  the  disease,  and  ibat 
removal  of  the  cause  is  the  fiist  step  in  the  treatment  ol  all 
diseases ;  and,  again,  that  the  severity  of  many  affections  is 
dependent  on  the  ** dose"  of  the  cause.  When  this  is  heavy (KT 
long  continued,  the  results  will  also  be  heavy  and  severe, 

(4.)  By  clothing  the  animal  and  bandaging  the  legs,  in  fact  by 
keeping  up  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation ;  for  if  the  vessels 
of  the  skin  are  prevented,  by  the  operation  of  cold — acting  upon 
and  constringing  them — from  receiving  a  due  supply  of  blood, 
internal  congestions  and  inflammations  are  aggravated  and  ofka 
determined. 

In  addition  to  these  rules,  the  practitioner  must  remei 
that  the  disease,  once  established,  is  the  effect  of  a  cause 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  past ;  that  the  efiecta,  what* 
ever  they  may  be,  are  the  natural  physiological  responses  of  the 
animal  body  to  the  action  of  such  cause  or  causes ;  and  that  all 
attempts  to  remove  such  effects  or  conditions  by  other  than  those 
processes  which  nature  herself  attempts,  and  generally  accom- 
plishes, can  only  result  in  disappointment  and  loss. 

How,  then,  does  the  animal  body  rid  itself  of  disease  atv 
its  results?  Briefly,  in  the  one  before  us,  the  inflammatioi 
is  the  result  of  an  irritant,  acting  for  a  certain  time  upon 
certain  tissue  or  oigan.  If  the  dose  of  the  irritant  is  stn>ng,  thi 
resulting  inflammation  will  be  strong  also,  and  nothing  wi\ 
subdue  that  inflammation  so  long  as  the  cause  retains  its  strei 
and  is  allowed  to  operate.'  Tliis  inflammation  is  chaiuctei 
by  congestion,  efl'usion*  and  exudation.  When  the  cause  U 
moved,  or  when  its  sti^eogth  is  exhausted,  the  congestion  slowl; 
disappears,  and  the  products  of  the  inflammation,  namely  (I 
the  effusion^  is  gradually  taken  up  into  the  circulation 
removed  from  th^  body  by  the  excretory  oigans ;  and  {%l 
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tfie  exudation  or  Ijnoiph,  degenerated  into  a  turbid  fluid  material 
—the  pathological  milk  of  Virchow — is  removed  in  the  same 
isanner  as  the  serous  effusion,  or  becomes  organized  into  a  fibrous 
stractme,  which  binds  the  surface  of  the  opposing  parts  together, 
and  constitutes  adhesion.  When  this  adhesion  is  completed, 
the  new  structure  becomes  a  part  of  the  living  body. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  various  changes  are  natural  results  of 
the  operation  of  a  cause,  the  practitioner  must  be  careful  to 
I  aToid  doing  anything  that  is  calculated  to  irritate  or  debilitate 
the  animal  body.  At  the  same  time  he  must  be  careful  to  keep 
the  excretory  organs  in  a  natural  condition,  maintain  the  strength 
Inappropriate  diet,  and  allay  morbid  irritability  by  the  ad- 
ninistaration  and  application  of  suitable  remedies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  practitioner  is  to  avoid  irritating  and 
debilitating  his  patient.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  three 
methods  of  treatment  now  pursued  by  many  practitioners  must 
he  abandoned,  namely,  bleeding,  purging,  and  counter-irritation. 
Seeding  and  purging,  separately  or  conjointly,  lower  the 
animal  powers,  which  are  already  too  low,  and  prevent  tho 
pbymological  changes  from  taking  place  which  are  essential  to 
tbe  final  removal  of  the  disease.  If  they  do  not  kill  in  a  veiy 
short  period  of  time,  they  cause  an  alteration  in  the  inflam- 
Diatory  process,  whereby  large  quantities  of  an  aplastic  material 
Me  formed,  which,  by  blocking  up  the  lung  tissue,  or  filling  the 
cavitjr  of  the  chest,  cause  death  by  suffocation ;  and  by  their 
debilitating  influence  generally  render  the  vital  powers  less  able 
to  resist  even  a  mild  attack  of  disease. 

Coitnter-irrUation. — This  is  the  favourite  method  of  treatment 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  accomplished,  or  thought  to  be 
wcomplished,  by  the  application  of  mustard,  cautharides,  or  other 
initants  to  the  skin  of  the  sides  and  breast.  It  is  applied  on  the 
principle  that  no  two  inflammations  can  exist  in  the  body  at  the 
same  time ;  that  an  artificial  inflammation  of  the  skin,  excited 
by  the  irritant,  removes  or  destroys  that  which  is  going  on 
within  the  chest.  Others  say  that  it  rouses  the  capillary  circu- 
lation, removes  congestion,  &c. 

For  many  years  I  followed  this  method  of  treatment,  and  so 
plausible  were  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  that  I  could  scarcely 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  could  do  harm,  although  I  saw 
that  many  horses  died  even  when  a  blister  had  acted.    I  was  at 
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There  ia,  however,  a  very  rare  exception  to  these  objections  to 
external  stimulants  during  the  second  stage  of  the  disease, 
occurring  in  that  condition  where  the  horse  neither  gets  better 
Bar  worse  for  several  days — "hangs  fire,"  as  it  is  commonly 
tenned.  In  such  instances  a  weak  solution  of  mustard,  by 
gently  stimulating  the  skin,  will  often  induce  the  beginning  of 
eonvalescence,  and  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  whole  body.  In  no 
otter  condition  are  counter-irritants  beneficial,  and  in  this,  care 
mist  be  taken  not  to  apply  them  too  strong  nor  for  too  long  a 
time.  The  sides  should  be  quickly  rubbed  over  with  about  two 
«r  three  ounces  of  mustard  mixed  in  a  quart  of  warm  water,  and 
die  parts  covered  over  with  paper  or  linen.'  If  one  application 
does  no  good^  it  is  not  advisable  to  apply  another ;  but  if  the 
kone  seems  to  improve  for  a  time  and  then  relapse,  a  second  or 
e?en  third  application  may  be  admissible. 

3d  The  application  of  blisters  causes  pain  and  increases  the 
fever.  If  applied  to  the  sides  they  impede  the  respiratory  move- 
Bients  by  the  pain  they  cause,  and  thus  add  to  the  distress  and 
•nffering  of  the  animal.  The  cantharidine  absorbed  into  the 
lyrtem  causes  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  sometimes  con- 
gestion of  the  kidneys,  interferes  with  their  excretory  functions, 
wd  by  the  pain  and  disturbance  thus  induced  adds  materially 
to  the  febrile  condition,  and  often  causes  the  animal's  death. 
Horses  that  recover  from  the  disease  naturally  do  so  much  more 
J^pidly  than  those  which  have  been  blistered,  and  which  are  often 
*  Jong  time  in  overcoming  the  effects  of  the  blister;  with  raw 
®<Je8,  they  remain  for  weeks  in  their  stables  unfit  for  work. 
Sometimes,  more  especially  if  the  blisters  have  been  oft  repeated, 
the  animal  becomes  much  emaciated,  is  unthrifty,  the  blistered 
ekin  will  slough,  and  when  it  finally  recovers  the  blemish  remains 
for  life.  Finally,  animals  which  die  from  the  disease  do  so  much 
easier  than  those  which  have  been  severely  blistered.  Indeed, 
the  agony  of  death  from  disease  bears  no  comparison  to  that 
fbm  treatment. 

Having  now  pretty  strongly  condemned  what  I  consider  to  be 
wrong  in  principle  and  disastrous  in  practice,  I  must  proceed  to 
describe  the  treatment  which  has  proved  successful. 

During  the  premonitory  fever,  in  addition  to  housing,  clothing, 
&c.,  already  described,  the  animal  is  to  be  allowed  an  abundant 
supply  of  cold  water  to  drink,  warm  or  cold  bran  mashes,  which- 
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ever  it  likes  best,  to  eat,  a  boiled  Utiseed  mash  every  nigbt,  roots, , 
such  as  carrots,  turnips,  or  potatoes,  with  a  handful  or  two  of  thai 
l)€st  aud  sweetest  of  bay,  or  grass  if  in  season.     If  the  alterua- 1 
lions  of  the  temixjmture  of  the  skin  be  very  marked,  two  or 
tliree  doses  of  spirits  of  nitrous  ethex  are  to  be  daily  adminis- j 
tered  in  warm  water ;  and  to  excite  the  action  of  the  kidneys*  1 
which  is  often  in  aljeyance.  the  ether  is  to  be  supplemented  by  J 
half-ounce  doses  of  the  nitrate  of  pouish     When  the  fever  it  J 
liigli  and  the  symptoms  acute,  great  benetit  will  be  derived  fronil 
aeointe,  ten-minim  doses  of  Flemings  tincture  lieiug  given  in  a. 
ball  two  or  tliree  times  a  day.     If  the  bowels  are  costive,  clysters  1 
of  warm  water  are  to  be  administei^d,  and  in  rare  iastances»J 
where  the  bowels  are  extraordinarily  torpid,  a  dose  of  linseed  oil., 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  laxative  food  will  effect  all 
that  is  necessary,  and  it  is  better  to  avoid  even  the  oil,  except 
where  the  constipation  continues,  or  where  it  causes  imeasiness,  [ 

The  chest  is  to  be  carefully  examined  at  least  once  a  day,  antl 
when  convenient  the  animal  temperature  registered,  as  well  aa  J 
the  pulse  and  number  of  respirations. 

If  at  the  onset  of  the  pleuiul  inflammation  there  be  pain  and 
distress,  manifested  by  the  horse  looking  to  its  sides  and  giiini- 
ing»  or  attempting  to  lie  down,  opium  is  to  be  given  to  alleviate  I 
the  pain.     It  must  be  administered  carefully  in  tlie  form  of) 
tincture  j  and  in  order  to  prevent  it^  constipating  etlects,  from 
eiglit  to  twelve  ounces  of  oil  are  to  l»e  given*     One  or  two  doses  ! 
%vill  be  sufficient,  for  when  the  dry  condition  of  the  first  stage  of  i 
the  inflammation  has  passed  away,  pain  generally  disappears. J 
If  the  symptoms  ai-e  those  of  irritation  rather  than  pain,  the 
aconite  is  to  be  given  in  preference  to  the  opium ;  and  at  anj 
time  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  if  irritability  is  much 
increased,  a  dose  or  two  of  aconite  will  prove  serviceable.     In  ad^ 
dition  to  the  opium,  wann,  soothing — ^not  hot,  scalding — fomen- 
tations to  the  sides  give  great  reUef.     These  warm  fomentations 
are  to  l>e  applied  for  at  least  an  hour  three  or  four  times  a  dav  h 
every  severe  c^ise ;  and  in  all  instances,  whenever  the  bi"e4ithing| 
becomes  catcliing  or  accelerated,  they  must  be  applied  itntil 
rehef  is  given.     In  many  cases  their  effect  in  allaying  pain  undj 
sootliing  the  animal  is  most  marked,  the  patient  often  giving  aJ 
"  sigh  of  reUef"  in  a  few  minutes.     Tiie  best  method  of  applying] 
them  is  either  to  wrap  the  horse's   body  in  a  tliick  blanket 
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or  bone  sheet,  and  pour  warm  water  upon  it,  placing  a  tub 
80  as  to  catch  the  water  as  it  falls  from  the  sheet,  or  to  wring 
cloths  out  of  warm  water  and  apply  them  to  the  sides.  The 
litter  method  is  the  cleaner,  as  there  is  less  water  lost  on 
the  bedding,  &c. ;  but  in  the  former  the  skin  is  not  exposed 
during  the  fomentation,  and  is  to  be  preferred.  When  the 
ibmentation  is  concluded,  the  wet  sheets  are  to  be  covered 
with  a  waterproof  covering,  or,  if  removed,  the  skin  lightly 
robbed  with  weak  ammonia  liniment,  say  one  ounce  of  liquid 
ammonia  to  sixteen  of  oil,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
sensation  of  cold  which  is  apt  to  follow  warm  applications. 

is  the  local  inflammation  progresses  the  nitrate  of  potash  is 

to  be  alightly  increased.    From  one  to  two  ounces  may  be  given 

in  ttie  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  always  acts  best  dissolved  in  the 

drinkmg  water,  as  the  horse  can  then  sip  it  at  its  leisure.     It 

lowers  the  animal  heat,  cleans  the  mouth,  has  some  effect  on  the 

fixndation,  and  stimulates  the  kidneys.     When  the  diuresis 

becomes  increased,  the  nitrate  must  be  discontinued,  and  if 

the  horse  is  progressing  favourably,  but  little  more  is  needed. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  if  the  appetite  is  not  good,  vegetable, 

•od  afterwards  mineral  tonios,  are  to  be  given.     In  many  cases, 

^heie  the  kidneys  act  very  languidly  a  few  doses  of  colchicum 

^^^  prove  of  great  servica    I  think  the  colchicum  seeds  are 

"^  best,  made  into  a  tincture,  and  given  in  doses  containing 

p^e  to  two  drachms,  for  two  or  three  days,  or  until  diuresis  is 

educed.    The  colchicum,  in  virtue  of  its  action  in  causing  the 

^liinination  of  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  urine,  removes  from 

^e  economy  much  effete  material,  products  of  the  metamorphosis 

ot  the  inflammatory  exudates. 

Some  veterinarians  are  very  fond  of  giving  the  carbonate  of 
AQimonia  as  a  stimulant  in  all  typhoid  diseases.     If  the  kidneys 
are  acting  freely  it  is  a  very  useful  stimulant,  but  if  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  diminished  its  administration  only  tends  to  load  the 
system  with  ammonia — ^when  it  is  already  over-burdened  with 
the  products  of  tissue  changes,  all  tending  to  be  resolved  to 
ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  water ;  but  if  administered  in  con- 
junction with  the  vegetable  tonics  in  the  later  stages,  it  tends 
to  stimulate  the  appetite,  and  restore  strength.     It  should  always 
be  given  in  a  ball,  as  solutions  tend  to  irritate  the  mouth,  and 
prevent  the  horse  from  eating. 
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If  the  appetite  is  Teiy  much  impaired,  the  horse  must  have  an 
abondant  allowance  of  milk  to  drink  instead  of  water.  Some 
horses  are  veiy  fond  of  milk,  and  almost  all  will  partake  of  it 
after  tasting  it  a  few  times.  If  the  debility  is  excessive,  eggs 
beaten  np  with  the  milk  will  prove  of  great  service.  They 
supply  those  constituents  which  are  required  by  the  wasted 
tissues.  If  milk  is  refused,  the  animal  must  have  gruel, 
linseed  tea,  or  hay  tea,  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  must  be 
forced  upon  it 

Of  the  termination  of  pleuio-pneumonia  in  hydrothorax  I 
have  only  to  say  that  since  I  have  abandoned  the  heroic  and 
counter-irritating  treatment,  hydrothorax  has  been  almost  un- 
known to  me.  Other  terminations,  such  as  rheumatism,  roaring, 
thick  wind,  &c.,  will  be  described  under  their  proper  heads. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

EPIZOOTIC  AND  ENZOOTIC  DISEASES— €(mtinued. 

EPIZOOTIC  CEREBROSPINAL  MENINGITIS.^ 

Epizootic  Cerebro-Spinal  MENiNGins,or,more  properly,cerebro- 
spinal  fever,  is  a  disease  of  which  until  recently  comparatively 
little  has  been  known.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
veterinary  practice,  and  indeed  I  think  it  may  be  said  that 
no  veterinary  writer  has  as  yet  given  to  it  the  attention  wliich, 
considering  its  increasing  frequency,  it  demands.  Viborg,  how- 
ever, has  observed  this  disease  as  an  epizootic,  and  Stockflett 
and  Bagge  have  studied  it  in  Denmark,  where  it  has  appeared 
almost  annually  since  1852. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  fever  amongst  horses  that  I  am 
aware  of  in  the  United  States,  to  which  place  all  my  observa- 
tions of  the  disease  are  confined,  was  in  New  York  during  the 
winter  and  towards  the  spring  of  1871,  where  it  appeared  with 
great  virulence  amongst  the  horses  used  by  the  Street  Railway 
Companies,  quickly  spreading  to  and  affecting  horses  of  all  con- 
ditions and  classes,  witli  a  tremendous  fatality,  creating  for  a 
while  great  consternation  amongst  horse  owners. 

The  following  extracts,  made  from  a  daily  paper  of  the  time, 
may  serve  to  show  the  formidable  character  of  the  disease.  It  is 
headed  Death  in  tlu  Sialics,  and  says — "  The  mysterious  horse 
disease  which  recently  broke  out  here  has,  after  a  partial  sub- 
sidence, again  assumed  terrible  and  fatal  proportions,  doing  its 
work  principally  amongst  the  horses  in  the  City  Railway  stables. 
On  Thursday,  in  one  stable,  there  were  twenty-six  new  cases,  and 
several  horses  died.  In  another,  the  live  stock  of  the  line  were 
falling  victims  to  the  disease  so  rapidly  that  an  almost  entire  with- 
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drawol  of  their  cars  became  necessary.     Ou  another  line  a  larg^  1 
proportion  of  the  stock  wag  laid  up  during  Wednesday  night  | 
and  Thursday  moniinfr,  and  on  Thursday  night  many  of  the  I 
horses  were  dying.     In  another  stable  more  than  125  horses  are  ^ 
disabled,  and  the  hospital  is  being  almost  as  rapidly  depleted  of 
dead  horses  as  it  is  being  filled  with  sick  ones,"     Tlie  disease 
soon  appeared  in  otlier  places,  aud  in  Boston,  nearly  300  miles 
distant    At  about  this  time  I  saw  at  th&  stable  of  an  omnibus  j 
company  several  scores  of  horses  under  treatment  at  the  same 
time,     Tliese  extracts  are  made  merely  to  show  the  very  formi- 
dable character  of  the  disease  when  it  does  present  itself,  which  ] 
luckily  is  seldom,  although  it  appeared  with  ns  again  during 
the  winter  following,  but  not  to  such  an  enormous  extent  as  at 
first,  and  confining  itself  principally  to  well-kept  horses,  and 
the  ratio   of  deaths  was  much  decreased.     It  may  be   definti 
05  being  a  malignant,  non-contagious   epizootic   fever   of  the] 
zymotic   class,  ot:curring  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  aud  affecting  the  coverings  and  surface  of  the  brain  j 
and  spinal  cord. 

Jts  causes,  except  in  so  far  as  it  confines  itself  to  the  cold 
months,  are  involved  in  mystery.     It  seems  to  attack  all  classes 
of  horses,  but  evidently  prefers  those  that  are  of  rather  the 
superior  order,  and  well  kept     Well  or  ill  drained  and  ventilated  i 
stables  apparently  have  no  effect  upon  it,  therefore  we  may  sayj 
it  is  due  to  a  specific  poison,  which,  existing  in  the  air,  becometl 
absorbed   in   the   system,   and   according    to   the    amount   so] 
absorbed  or  the  susceptibility  of  the  subject,  are  the  symptoms 
more  or  less  developed.     It  presents  itself  in  a  variety  of  waya» 
There  may  be  premonitory  symptoms  which  will  consist  of  dul- 
ncss,  rigors,  succeeded  by  feverishness,  quickly  giving  place  to 
prostration,  which  increases  more  or  less  rapidly  until  the  hons^l 
falls  entirely,  or  more  fi-equently  is  partially  disabled.     Thi 
may  come  on  suddenly  w^hile   the  animal  is  standing  in  tbej 
stable  after  exercise,  apparently  healtliy.    As  an  example 
this,  I  will  give  the  two  following  cases  which  occurred  in  thai 
same  stable,  although  the  horses  belonged  to  different  owneis. 

Case  1. — ^A  grey  mare  was  driven  in  the  morning,  the  driver] 
thinking  it  did  not  go  quit-e  up  to  its  usual  spirit;  witlu'n  aal 
hour  after  returning  it  fell  in  the  stall,  without  any  noticeable] 
premonitory  symptoma  excepting  the  languor.     I  saw  it  sooal 
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fterwards;   it  was  quite   comatose,  with   a  slow  pulse,  cold 

iy  surface,  and  somewhat  stertorous  breathing.     Four  boura 

f,  the  body  was  warmer,  breathing  easier,  but  it  was  stdl 

Tw^o  hours  later  it  had  returued  to  cousciousuess, 

(got  nicely  into  the  sling.     Next  morning  it  was  eating 

rell,  and  continued  to  iinfirove.     On  the  fourth  day  it  could 

\xd  without  slings,  but  had  still  some  panilysis  in  tho  hind 

lbs.     This  continued  for  about  two  weeks  longer,  when  it 

was  put  to  exercise,  perteetly  recovered. 

The  second  case  was  a  bay  driving  mare,  which  was  driven 

riy  in  the  morning,  when  it  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  health 

id   spirits;  in  about  half-an-hour  after  its  return  it   fell,  in 

entirely  unconscious  condition,  without  tlie  slightest  previous 

uming*     I  saw  it  soon  afterwards  in  a  deep  comatose  state, 

"in  which  it  remained  throughout  that  day  and  the  following 

night,  dying  the  next  morning  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock, 

or  in  about  twenty-four  hours  from  time  of  attack. 


BYMPTOMS. 

Tlie  s>Tnptom3  may  approach  gradually,  and  this  is  by  far 
^Uio  less  fatal  form.  The  horse  will  at  first  be  noticed  to  be  dull 
^Bbd  have  a  staggering  gait,  with  more  and  more  paralysis, 
^Bnilly  of  the  hind  extremities.  This  extends  over  from  one  to 
^BHk  days,  when  the  coma,  generally  not  deep,  cuu»es  on.  The 
r  animal  is  com jtamti vely  easUy  roused,  and  unless  a  relapse  occurs, 
I  Uie  case  almost  always  does  well,  a^  far  as  the  acute  attack  is 
concerned,  but  the  paralysis  which  follows  tliis  form  is,  in  uld 
bjccts,  apt  to  1»e  obstinate.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a 
black  hack  horse,  which  was  put  into  slings  at  the  latter  part 
the  second  day.  During  the  following  niglit  it  became  ooma- 
and  fell  forward  partly  out  of  tlie  slings;  was  returned,  and 
ined  in  this  semi-conscious  condition  for  three  days  longer, 
gradually  growing  better,  until  notliing  remained  of  the  disease  but 
IMtmlysisof  the  hind  extremities,  which  lasted  some  four  months, 
h€n  it  returned  to  work,  llelapse  may  occur  at  any  time 
ring  the  first  six  or  eiglit  days,  or  even  later,  and  may  prove 
to  a  case  which  seems  to  be  doing  nicely,  as  in  the  case 
young  racing-horse,  which  upon  the  first  visit  was  found  in 
an  uticouscious  and  somewliat  excited  condition;   again,  the 
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same  day,  it  showed  great  improvement,  was  quite  conscious, 
and  appeared  bright ;  contioiiing  to  improve  during  the  second 
and  third  days,  on  the  fourth  the  coma  returned  slowly ;  eighteen 
hours  afterwards  it  brightened  again,  but  during  the  follow- 
ing night  it  had  another  relapse,  and  died  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day. 

Occasionally  the  horse  is  seized  with  all  the  suddenness  of  a 
spasm.  The  muscles  of  the  neck,  but  especially  those  of  the 
hind  quarters,  become  corded,  fixed,  and  rigid,  and  soon  grow 
deathly  cold  to  the  touch.  This  tetanic  state  of  the  muscles  may 
last  some  hours,  giving  way  finally  to  flaccidity  of  the  whole 
muscular  system,  complete  anit^sthesia,  coma,  and  death  in  from 
twelve  to  seventy-two  hours.  Secondly,  and  this  is  the  most 
common  form  in  which  the  disease  appears,  there  are  premonitory 
signs,  such  as  rigors,  dulness  of  eyes,  and  lassitude  of  the  whole 
system ;  followed  in  from  tltree  hours  to  as  many  days  by  para- 
lysis, general  or  partial,  more  commonly  the  latter,  generally 
affecting  the  muscles  of  the  loins  and  hind  extremities,  more  or 
less  coma  accompanying  this  stage.  In  some  few  cases  delirium 
has  ensued.  The  patient  is  frantic,  beating  its  head  against  the 
wall  or  floor,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  great  violence,  uttering 
the  most  horrible  cries,  and  soon  dying  in  great  agony.  I  have  I 
seen  one  case  of  this  kind  recover,  but  ti^eatment  is  a  service  of 
danger  to  the  practitioner.  We  cannot  control  our  patients  to 
prevent  their  hurting  themselves  and  often  breaking  bones 
during  their  paroxysms  of  madness,  and  the  animal  suffers 
greatly,  with  a  small  chance  of  recovery,  so  that  tlie  advisability 
of  destroying  a  case  of  this  kind  at  once  should,  I  think,  be 
taken  into  careful  consideration  by  each  practitioner,  and  decided 
upon  with  due  regard  to  surrounding  circumstances. 

T}w  pulM  during  the  first  few  days  is  not  materially  altered. 
It  may  be  frequent  or  somewhat  slower  than  natural,  as  the  , 
animal  may  be  more  or  less  excited  ;  but  as  the  disease  advances^  i 
and  the  patient  becomes  weaker,  it  increases  in  frequency  and  is  j 
rong  and  wiry. 

Temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  lower  than  in  healthy 
especially  in  the  extremities  ;  the  mouth  dry ;  the  conjuuctiva»( 
are  not  p;enerally  injected,  althouf^h  in  some  cases  they  may  be' 
very  much  so,  especially  during  tlte  later  staga^i. 

TJu  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  but  may  be  loose,  and  in 
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rare  cases  the  faeces  may  be  passed  involuntarily,  Tliis  I  liave 
never  seen  except  in  fatal  cases,  and  within  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  of  deatk 

The  urine  in  appearance  is  generally  normal,  and  passed 
without  diificulty ;  indeed,  incontinence  is  not  unconmion,  espe^ 
cially  in  mares.  It  may  be  retained  from  paralysis,  in  which 
case  it  is,  when  drawn,  found  to  be  of  a  dark  colour,  ofiensive 
and  ropy,  due  to  the  rapid  deconjiposition  of  urea,  caused  by  un- 
healthy secretions  from  the  walls  of  the  bladder  I  have  met 
with  one  or  two  cases  in  geldings  in  which  priapism  was  present ; 
and  in  mares  signs  of  a-strum  are  almost  always  appai-ent, 
with  iul<*nse  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina, 

Tfu  breathing  is  more  or  less  stertorous,  seeming  to  depend 
upon  the  depth  of  the  coma. 

In  tfu  diagnosis,  this  fever  should  never  be  confounded  with 
spinal  meningitis  or  acute  paralysis,  which  occurs  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  and  in  isolated  cases,  presenting  much  the  same  symp- 
toms  as  the  fever ;  but  it  is  not  so  malignant,  and  approaches 
much  more  gradually,  and,  except  in  cases  arising  from  mecha^ 
nical  injury,  generally  follows  some  other  disease,  such  as  rheu- 
matism, purpura  ha?morrhagica,  severe  influenza,  *&c.  It  is 
indicated  by  rapid  prostmtion,  followed  by  paralysis,  with  usual 
but  not  constant  constipation.  The  pulse  and  temperature  are 
not  guides  during  the  early  stages. 

llu  proffnosis  should  in  all  cases  be  guarded,  but  the  more 
rapidly  the  disease  develops  itself,  the  more  re-ason  have  we 
to  divad  it9  results.     The  malady  pn:»gi-essing,  the  unfavourable 

3ptoms  are,  deep  coma,  abnormally  slow  pulse,  cold  extremi- 
Hm^  and  laboured  breathing. 

PATHOLOGY. 

The  poison,  having  become  absorbed,  acts  upon  the  great  nerv^e 
sntrcs,  and  may  prove  fatal  in  three  ways:— 1«^.  By  shock  or 
eolkpse,  from  the  extreme  amount  of  virus  absorbed :  2d.  More 
Alowly,  by  blood  poisoning :  3rf,  From  a  mal-nutrition  of  parts, 
cojue^uenCr  upon  deranged  nervous  function. 


TREATMENT. 


The  supply  of  blood  to  the  spinal  cord  is  undoubtedly  too 
gf^eat,  and  must  be  lessened ;  but  this  cannot  be  safely  accom- 
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plishetl  by  bleeding  in  these  casea*  The  first  thing  is,  if  possible 
to  raise  the  patient,  and  put  it  into  a  comfortable  sling,  or  if 
it  he  iiiiconsciouSt  so  that  this  is  impossible,  make  a  large  thick 
bed  of  straw,  place  the  patient  on  it,  and  see  that  it  is  carefully 
rubbed  and  turned  as  often  as  every  two  hours.  This  must  be 
strictly  attended  to,  for  the  position  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  the 
disease,  tends  to  improper  circulation  of  the  blood,  from  which  we 
can  expect  nothinf^  but  bad  results.  Unless  the  patient  is  sluu^ 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  time  of  attack,  there  is  but  slight 
hope  for  a  recovery.  Having  got  it  into  the  sling,  our  treat- 
ment is  (if  the  horse  will  bear  it  without  showing  signs  of 
irritation)  to  have  it  well  brushed,  especially  alx)ut  the  ex- 
tremities ;  it  must  be  well  clothed,  and  its  legs  dry  bandage^l 
with  flannel  rollers.  The  appetite,  if  tlie  horse  is  conscious,  is 
generally  good.  It  should  be  allowed  a  fair  quantity  of  good 
soft  food,  such  as  boiled  oats,  carrots,  &a,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
hay ;  rememboring  always  that  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  costivo, 
and  that  it  is  better  for  the  patient  if  they  can  be  regulated 
without  physic. 

As  to  the  medical  treatment,  tliere  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  practitioners  as  to  what  is  the  right  mtxle. 
Some  bleed  and  purge,  but  with  bad  results;  others  Ijlister  the 
spine  anterior  to  the  seat  of  inflammation  (as  indicated  by 
pressure)  with  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  mustard,  with  the 
idea  that  the  disease  is  on  a  march  from  the  brain,  and  that  this 
will  put  an  effective  barrier  in  its  path.  Belladoima,  colchicum, 
sal  ammoniac,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  many  other  substauce^, 
have  been  used  with  better  or  worse  results.  The  use  of  atropine, 
injected  subcutaneously,  in  conjunction  \%itli  ergot  given  in  the 
food,  I  have  found  very  efficacious,  if  followed  by  stimulants 
and  tonics  during  convalescence,  but  the  stimulants  must  be 
used  cautiously  at  first. 

Wliatever  tre^itment  is  adopted,  the  aim  should  be  to  reduce 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  cord^aml  keep  the  general  circnlation 
in  as  normal  a  condition  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
up  the  animal  strength  as  much  as  we  are  able.  If  after  two  or 
three  days  the  bowels  continue  costive,  and  do  not  resi 
to  an  enema,  a  jvhysic  ball  may  be  given.  From  the  paniiw^^ 
the  catheter  may  become  necessary. 

The  water  treatment,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  John  Chapman, 
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I  M'}]\  be  very  valuable  in  our 

it  on  animals  as  it  is  said  to  do 

discovered  that  a  controlling  power 

!ood  exists  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord, 

■  itic,  and  that  the  agency  of  these 

other   organ  of  the  body,  can  be 

1  and  heat  applied  to  different  parts 

uifr,  the  reflex  excitability  or  excito- 

I     and  the   contractile   force   of  the 

Ue  body,  can  be  immediately  modified. 

xcito-motor  power  of  the  cord  only,  he 

lit -rubber  bag   about  two  inches   wide, 

spinal  column  on  which  he  wishes  to 

iaciple,   the   vitality   of  the  cord  may 

\]ig  hot  water  and  ice  alternately,  each 

a  very  energetic  action  is  required;  but 

:ts  are  alone  necessary,  he  uses  ice- water 

several  times  a  day,  for  a  short  time  on 

^U  a  long  interval  between  each  application. 

'intending  to  direct  a  fuller  and  more  equable 

li©  brain,  he  applies  ice  to  the  back  of  the 

the   scapulie;   increased  circulation  in,   and 

Br  extremities  will  thus  be  induced.     In  like 

cic  and  abdominal  viscera  can  be  influenced 

to  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions;  while  the 

M  feet  may  have  their  circulation  so  increased, 

IB  thoroughly  wann,  by  the  ice-bag  being  applied 

r  jparfc  of  the  back 


CHAPTER    XXXIIL 
EKUPTIVE  OR  PETECHIAL  FEVEES, 

USUALLY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  EPIZOOTICS,  ALTHOUGH  THBY 
DO  NOT  THEMSELVES  UlsJUALLY  ASSUME  EPIZOOTIC  CHAR- 
ACTERS, 

Under  the  above  head  I  am  induced  to  classify  two  disc 
usiiully  termed  blood  diseases^  namely,  Purpura  HjsmorrbagiG 
and  Scarlatlua. 

PUEPURA  H.€MORKHAGICA,   DIARRH.JEMIA* 

This  disease  waa  armnged  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in 
the  same  group  as  the  charbonoua  affections,  which  in  several 
characteristics  it  simulates ;  but  the  life  history  of  the  morbid 
processes,  the  causes,  the  non-contagiousness,  and  the  absence 
of  organisms  in  the  blood  in  this  disease  separate  it  from  anthrax- 

Fault  has  been  found  with  the  term  '*  purpura  hicmorrhagica/* 
and  Delafond  has  named  the  diseiise  **  diastajshiEraia,*'  I  think  the 
term  is  more  objectionable  than  purpura,  as  it  merely  implies  a 
standing  apart  or  a  separation  of  blood ;  and  were  I  to  venture 
upon  a  new  term,  I  would  suggest  *'diarrh[emia'* — Gr.  A'a,  through;  j^— 
*p€w,  I  flow ;  alfjLa,  blood ;  or  a  disease  characterised  by  break<i^H 
ing  up  of  the  blood,  and  ecchymosis. 

Definition. — An  emptive  non-contagious  fever  of  an  inter- 
mittent type,  usually,  but  not  miiformJy,  occurring  as  a  sequel 
to  another  disease. 

Faiholoyy  and  mfmpioms. — The  primary  manifestations  are 
often  uncertaiiL  In  some  instances  the  earliest  symptom  may 
be  the  expression  of  pain  in  one  or  moi*e  limbs,  with  hut  slight 
swellings,  which,  however,  become  more  pronounced  in  a  very 
short  time.  In  other  instances,  the  approach  of  the  diaeaae  is 
shown  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  petechial  spots  in  the  nostrils 
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plislied  by  blcedin^r  Id  these  cases.  The  first  thing  is,  if  powil 
to  raise  tlie  patient,  and  put  it  into  a  comfortable  sling, 
it  be  unconscious,  so  that  this  is  impossible^  make  a  lai^ge 
bed  of  stmw,  place  the  patient  on  it.  and  see  that  it  is  carefi 
rubbed  and  turned  as  often  as  every  two  hours.  This  must  be 
strictly  attended  to,  for  the  position  of  the  animal,  as  well  fistb 
disease,  tends  to  improper  circulation  of  the  blood,  from  which  we 
can  expect  nothing  but  bad  results.  Unless  the  patient  is  aluog 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  time  of  attack,  there  is  b^it 
hope  for  a  recovery.  Having  got  it  into  the  sling,  our  > 
ment  is  (if  Hie  liorse  will  bear  it  without  showing  signs  of 
irritation)  to  have  it  well  brushed,  especially  aljout  the 
tremities;  it  must  be  well  clothed,  and  its  legs  dry  band; 
with  flannel  rollers.  The  appetite,  if  the  horse  is  consdoi 
generally  i^'ood.  It  should  be  allowed  a  fair  quantity  of 
soft  food,  such  as  boiled  oats,  carrots,  &c.,  and  a  small  ipmntit] 
hay  J  rGmemberin^:  always  that  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  C( 
and  that  it  is  better  for  the  patient  if  they  can  be 
without  physic. 

As  to  the  medical  treatment,  there  is  a  great  diversity  a 
opinion  anionixst  practitioners  as  to  what  is  the  ri^dit  mwk 
Some  bleed  ami  purge,  but  with  bad  results ;  others  blister  lb 
spine  anterior  to  the  seat  of  intlummation  (as  indicated  b; 
pressure)  with  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  mnstatxl,  with  th 
idea  that  the  disease  is  on  a  march  from  the  l»rain,  and  that  thi 
will  put  an  elective  barrier  in  its  path.  Belladonna,  colchicun 
sij  ammoniac,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  many  other  substance 
have  been  used  with  better  or  worse  results.  The  use  of  atropi» 
injected  subcutaneously,  in  conjunction  with  ergot  given  in  tli 
food,  I  have  found  very  efficacious,  if  followed  by  stimulaaj 
and  tonics  during  convalescence,  but  the  stimulants  must  i 
used  cautiously  at  first 

Whatever  treatment  is  adopt^i  the  aim  should  be  to  redne 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  cord,  and  keep  the  general  circulatio 
in  as  normal  a  condition  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  keepin 
up  the  animal  strength  as  much  as  we  are  able.  If  after  two  c 
three  days  the  bowels  continue  costive,  and  do  not  re$poi» 
to  an  enema,  a  physic  ball  may  be  given.  From  the  paralysi 
the  catheter  may  become  necessary. 

Xh©  water  treatment,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  John  Chapmni 
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ii  well  worthy  of  a  trial,  and  will  be  very  valuable  in  our 
jntike,  if  it  can  be  made  to  act  on  animals  as  it  is  said  to  do 
fln  man.  He  claims  to  have  discovered  that  a  controlling  power 
orerthe  dicnlation  of  the  blood  exists  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord, 
ind  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  and  that  the  agency  of  these 
MTVOiiB  centres,  in  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  can  be 
i^gahted  by  means  of  cold  and  heat  applied  to  different  parts 
rf  the  back.  In  this  manner,  the  reflex  excitability  or  excito- 
motar  power  of  the  cord,  and  the  contractile  force  of  the 
trteries  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  can  be  immediately  modified, 
holder  to  lessen  the  excito-mptor  power  of  the  cord  only,  he 
ipplieB  ice,  in  an  india-rubber  bag  about  two  inches  wide, 
iloDg  that  part  of  the  spinal  column  on  which  he  wishes  to 
id  On  the  same  principle,  the  vitality  of  the  cord  may 
be  increased  by  employing  hot  water  and  ice  alternately,  each 
in  i  proper  bi^,  when  very  energetic  action  is  required ;  but 
if  leas  vigorous  effects  are  alone  necessary,  he  uses  ice-water 
only,  resorting  to  it  several  times  a  day,  for  a  short  time  on 
each  occasion,  with  a  long  interval  between  each  application. 
Thos,  for  example,  intending  to  direct  a  fuller  and  more  equable 
Bow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  he  applies  ice  to  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  below  the  scapulae;  increased  circulation  in,  and 
vaimth  of,  the  upper  extremities  will  thus  be  induced.  In  like 
^naimer  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  can  be  influenced 
I7 applications  to  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions;  while  the 
1^  and  coldest  feet  may  have  their  circulation  so  increased, 
^  they  become  thoroughly  warm,  by  the  ice-bag  being  applied 
o^er  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 


CHAPTER    XXXIIL 
EEUPTIVE  OR  PETECHIAL  FEVERS, 

rsUALLY  ASSOCIATED   WITH  EPIZOOTICS,    ALTHOUGH   THTr' 
DO  NOT  THEMSELVES  UHlTALLY  ASSUME  EPIZOOTIC  CHAR- 
ACTERS. 

Under  the  above  head  I  am  induced  to  classify  two  diseases, 
uftually  termed  blood  diseases,  namely.  Purpura  Hsemorrbagica 
and  Scarlatina, 

PURPURA  H.EMORRHAOICA,   DIARRHiEMlA. 

This  diseafie  waa  arranged  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in 
tlie  same  tfroup  as  the  charbonous  affections,  which  in  several 
characteristics  it  simulates;  but  the  life  history  of  the  morbid 
processes,  the  cause?,  the  non-contagiousness,  and  the  absence 
of  organisms  in  the  blood  in  this  ilisease  separate  it  from  anthrax* 

Fault  has  been  found  with  the  term  "  purpura  ha*morrhagic 
and  Delafoud  has  named  the  disease  **  diastashicmia."  I  think  tl 
term  is  mure  objectionable  than  purpura,  as  it  merely  implies  \ 
standing  apart  or  a  separation  of  blood ;  and  were  I  to  venture 
upon  a  new  term,  I  would  suggest  ''diarrh^emia*' — Gr.  Sla*  throughfi 
'p€w,  I  flow;  alfxa,  blood;  or  a  disease  characterised  by  br 
ing  up  of  the  blood,  and  ecchymosia. 

Definition. — An  eruptive  non-contagious  fever  of  an  int€ 
mittent  type,  usually,  but  not  uniformly,  occurring  as  a  seque 
to  another  disease. 

Pailwlogy  and  symptoms. — The  primary  manifestations 
often  uncertain.     In  some  instances  the  earliest  symptom  may 
be  the  expression  of  pain  in  one  or  more  limbs,  with  but  sligh 
swellings,  which,  however,  become  more  pronounced  in  a  vci; 
short  time.     In  other  instances,  the  approach  of  the  disease 
ahown  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  petechial  spots  in  tlie  nostril 
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orpapul®  on  the  skin,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  malady  is  fully 
luanifested  in  a  very  short  period. 

Similar  to  its  analogue  anthrax,  purpura  is  a  disease  in  which 
the  blood  is  gravely  altered,  associated  with  extravasations, 
effusion  of  red  coloured  serum,  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
constitutional  disturbance,  languor,  debility,  sudden  elevation 
of  temperature  to  104*-106*  R,  or  even  higher,  the  alternations  of 
temperature  being  very  great.  The  alternations  in  the  following 
table  are  from  the  clinical  report  of  a  case  which  died  at  the 
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a  copious  discharge  from  nostrils  and  mouth, 
and  dropped  down  dead  without  a  struggle. 


Horse 


The  capillaries  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  are  espe- 
c^ially  implicated  in  the  congestions,  and  at  all  times  there  is  a 
tendency  to  gangrene  and  decomposition  of  the  extravasate,  the 
products  of  which,  being  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  give  rise 
to  septicfiemia  and  death.  In  some  instances,  thrombi  form  in 
the  vessels  of  the  parts  more  extensively  and  persistently  swollen, 
and  induce  sudden  death  by  embolism  in  the  vessels  of  some 
vital  organ,  or  a  more  protracted  one  by  pyaemia. 
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In  other  instances,  efiusion  poured  out  into  the  hmgs  is  con- 
veiied  into  a  fibrioous  exudate,  which  tends  rather  to  a  retrograde 
metamorphosis  than  to  organisation,  forming  a  caseoiis  or  semi- 
.caseous  mass,  and  interfering  most  material]  y  not  only  with  the 
integrity  of  the  organ,  but  with  the  general  health  of  the  horse. 

The  more  pariicuhir  symptoms  are  petechial  spots,  of  a  d« 
mulberry  or  purple  hue,  on  the  visible   mucous  membranea^ 
There  is  ver}"  often  haemorrhage  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  the 
discharged  blood  being  dark  in  colour  and  often  foetid  in  odour. 
Extra va-sations  also  occur  in  the  substance  of  several  viscen,) 
more  particularly  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  liver.     The  limbs,  lips, 
and  other  depending  part^  of  the  body  swell,  the  swelling  aris- 
ing from  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue,  and  from 
the  transudation  of  serum,  and  teebly  coag\ilable  lymph.    The 
swellings  are  characteristic :  they  are  genemlly  uniform,  extend- 
ing jierliaps  the  whole  length  of  a  limb,  and  terminating  superiorly 
very  abruptly,  as  if  a  cord  had  been  drawn  around  the  part 
They  are  painful,  hot,  hard,  and  in  those  portions  where  the 
skin  is  barely  covered  with  hair,  as  the  lips,  nostrils,  and  inside 
of  the  thighs,  shining;  and  if  uncoloured,  petechial  spots  are 4 
seen  upon  its  surface,  but  where  it  is  dark-coloured  no  spots' 
are  discernible.     Vesicles  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea  are  present 
upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  limbs,  around  the  hock  and  fet- 
lock joints;  these  burst  and  dischai^e  an  amber-coloured  acrid 
serosity   that  scalds   and  excoriates  the   surface  of  the  skin 
over    w^hich   it    flows.      Cracks    and    fissures    appear    at    the 
flexures  of  the   limbs,   from   w*hich   an   unhealthy  amber  or 
purple  coloured  discbarge  issues.      Swellings  appear  about  the 
sheath,  alKlornen,  and  breast;  these,  in  the  earlier  stages  oftea^ 
disappear  from  one  part  of  the  body  and  reappear  in  another* 
In  many  instance  the  face,  lips,  nostrils,  and  eyelids  become 
fearfully  swollen;  the  swelling  being  tense,  uniform,  and  end-J 
ing  abruptly  about  the  forehead.      This  swelling  of  Uie  headi 
is  apt  to  cause  a  fatal  termination    by  interfering  with   the 
respiratory  function ;  the  swollen  nostrils  diminishing  the  culibrs  J 
of  the  nares,  great  dyspncea  is  thus  induced.     By  interfering 
with  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  jaws  it  also  prevents  the 
animal  from  feeding,  and  thus  becomes  an  additional  cause  of 
debility.     The  skin  over  the  swollen  paits  has  a  great  tendency  i 
to  slough,  leaving  large  open  and  unhealthy  looking  sores,  which 
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dischaige  an  unhealthy,  foetid  sanies.  The  pulse  is  feeble,  often 
ftittering,  dicrotonoua — double,  and  there  is  great  prostration 
of  the  vital  powers.  The  bowels  are  at  first  generally  con- 
Mipated,  but  purgation  is  easily  excited.  Sometimes  the  faeces 
are  mixed  with  blood,  and  abdominal  pains  are  often  present 
Id  some  instances  there  is  soreness  of  the  throat ;  but  in  purpura 
it  b  an  accidental  complication,  and  absent  in  the  majority 
of  CBseSb  There  is  very  often  a  hoarse  or  hollow  cough,  and  a 
diacharge  of  coflTee-coloured  fluid  from  the  air  passages.  The 
potediial  spots  on  the  nose  frequently  slough,  and  leave  a  raw 
roAce,  ftom  which  issues  an  abundance  of  dark-coloured  sanies, 
ttooDg  a  snuffling  sound  in  the  nasal  passages ;  and  in  some 
iostances  the  tongue  has  been  found  swollen,  with  large,  dark- 
cdoQied  vesicles  on  its  surface,  containing  much  foetid  material 
Some  cases  will  commence  to  improve  under  proper  treat- 
ment on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Others  take  a  much  longer 
period,  the  fever  being  of  a  remittent  character,  and  at  all  times 
the  animal  is  liable  to  exacerbations  from  very  trivial  causes. 

It  18  with  difficulty  that  the  animal  can  be  made  to  move, 
<>wing  to  the  stiff  and  painful  condition  of  the  limbs ;  it  will 
often  stand  rooted  to  one  spot  for  hours  or  even  days  together. 

The  urine  is  generally  high,  often  dark-coloured,  and  emits  a 
8tix)ng  odour  of  ammonia ;  it  contains  much  solid  matter,  and 
^  kept  in  a  vessel  very  soon  undergoes  decomposition. 

In  many  instances  the  enteric  complications  are  very  grave 
*Ucl  important,  and  in  every  case  there  is  a  danger  of  sudden 
^^tiavasation  into  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  alimen- 
^ty  canal,  the  extravasations  being  so  excessive  as  to  cause 
^pid  death  from  internal  haemorrhage. 

Causes. — In  the  great  majority  of  instances  purpura  occurs  as  a 
^uel  to  some  debilitating  disease,  more  particularly  catarrhal 
fever,  and  its  origin  can  in  most  instances  be  traced  to  bad  ventila- 
tion or  drainaga  When  an  animal  suffering  from  catarrhal  fever  is 
kept  in  a  well-ventilated,  well-drained  stable,  and  otherwise 
properly  cared  for,  purpura  is  scarcely  ever  seen  ;  but  if  such  an 
animal  is  housed  in  a  badly  drained,  ill-lighted,  and  defectively 
ventilated  stable,  in  fact,  when  it  is  compelled  to  inhale  the 
products  of  decomposing  urine,  faeces,  and  of  its  own  breath  for 
several  days  together,  the  blood  becomes  so  empoisoned  with 
effete  products  that  it  loses  its  integrity,  accumulates  in  the 
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capillaries  and  smaller  veins  of  loose  stmctures,  more  paiticn- 
larly  in  the  depending  parts  of  tlie  body,  constituting  those 
swellings  wliich  are  so  characteristic  of  puipura,  and  when 
withdrawn  from  tl^e  body  it  is  only  feebly  coayjulable.  Again, 
I  have  witnessed  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  horses 
apparently  recovered  from  influenza  and  strangles,  placed  to 
work  or  taken  to  exercise  while  still  debilitated. 

In  rarer  instances  purpura  may  appear  as  a  primary  disease, 
traceable  to  defective  drainage,  ventilation,  or  bad  food. 

I  have  witnessed  a  few  instances  whem  deatli  has  occurred  in 
the  horse  without  the  usual  external  manifestations  ;  but  where 
the  post  jnortcm  examination  revealed  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  blood  disease,  sometimes  the  animals  have  sufferetl  from 
enteritis*  sometimes  they  have  sunk  without  manifesting  any 
pain,  have  refused  food,  hung  down  their  he.ads»  the  surface  of 
the  body  being  cold,  they  have  become  pulseless,  and  died  in 
a  few  hours. 

In  one  instance  the  animal  suffered  from  several  convulsive 
fits  for  three  days,  and  died  in  one  of  them,  the  post  mortem 
reveaKng  darkness  and  fluidity  of  the  blood,  petechial  spots  on 
several  internal  or^i^ans,  more  particularly  on  the  cerebro-spinal 
meninges.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cases,  a  careful 
examination  of  tlie  tongue  prior  to  death  enabled  me  to  det4;'ct 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  This  organ  hiid  a  peculiar  mulberry, 
purple,  or  claret  colour,  and  that  was  the  only  symptom  of  blood 
alteration  that  could  be  detected,  the  Scbneiderian  menibmue 
and  conjunctivae  being  mezx^ly  injected. 

It  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  causes  of  purpura  are  of 
a  septic  nature,  and  are  due  to  the  absorption  of  products  of 
decomposition  extrinsic  to  the  body;  to  the  severity  and 
rapidity  of  tissue  change  within  the  body,  either  owing  to  a 
pi-evious  disease  or  debili tilting  circumstances,  and  to  their 
accumulation  when  naturally  generated,  owing  to  impairment  of 
the  excretory  organs. 

The  acute  symptoms  are  generally  of  a  remittent  type,  and 
when  the  practitioner  is  consoling  himself  with  the  belief  that 
the  animal  is  improving,  it  often  happens  that  at  the  next 
visit  the  symptoms  have  become  much  aggravated,  and  the 
patient  is  rapidly  carried  oif,  dying  perhaps  on  the  second. 
thirds  or  fourth   day.     In   many  instances    again    the  acute 
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symptoms  subside,  and  the  animal  begins  to  feed,  but  rapidly 
becomes  emaciated,  with  great  muscular  debility,  and  inability  to 
rise  after  lying  down ;  these  symptoms  being  accompanied  by. 
or  independent  of,  extensive  slou^jhings  of  tlie  swollen  parts, 
Wlien  sloughing  takes  place  tlie  akin  and  snbcutaneous  tissues 
assume  a  dry,  leathery  appearance,  and  separate  tardily  from  the 
subjacent  living  structures;  the  discharge  from  the  nose  may 
continue^  and  the  animal  may  die  from  repeated  exacerbations, 
exhaustion,  pya?mia,  glanders  or  farcy,  or  from  gangrene  of  the 
lungs,  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  even  sixth  week  after  attack.  In 
some  cases  abscesses  may  be  detected  in  various  parts  of  the 
iKxly,  in  the  glands ;  or  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  &c.,  may  be 
infiltrated  with  purukmt  accumulations. 

The  post  mm'Um  appearances  of  those  w^hich  have  died  during 
the  early  and  acute  stages  of  the  disease  are  as  follows  > — 

Darkness  and  fluidity  of  the  blood  ;  the  subcutaueous  tissues 
[/of  the  swollen  parts  filled  with  dark  red  or  cinnamon  coloured, 
feebly  coagulal3le  exudate.  Dark  spots  will  be  found  on  the 
theca?  of  muscles,  and  in  ihe  muscular  structures  of  various 
p^rts  of  the  body.  They  do  not  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
muscular  tissues,  but  the  stain  gradually  decreases  as  the 
muscle  is  cut  into,  and  some  trace  of  it  may  be  found  to 
«xtc«nd  perhaps  an  inch  into  the  thicker  muscles.  The  vari- 
ous serous  membranes — the  pleura,  endocjirdium,  pericanlium, 
juid  cerebral  meninges^ — will  be  covered  with  petechial  spots, 
the  mucous  mend)mnes  stained  black  ijr  blackish-green.  This 
colour  will  not  be  uniform,  but  interspaced  with  petechial  spots, 
/and  in  some  instances  the  membranes  will  be  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  imperfectly  coagulated  blood  ;'  and,  agjiin,  cinna- 
mon-coloured, gelatinous  coagula  will  be  found  on  the  heart, 
along  with  a  seitius  effusion,  filling  the  pericardial  sac.  The 
dark  spots  become  black  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  blood 
has  a  violet  tint,  and  is  variously  altered  on  exiK>sure;  in  some 
instances  it  reddens,  in  others,  like  the  spotSi  it  becomes  darker. 
Kept  in  a  vial  closely  corked,  it  will  ret^iin  it-s  fluidity  for  a  very 
long  period.  (HcnUtliy  blood,  to  which  ammonia  has  been  added» 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  blood  of  purpura.) 

*  I  )uT«  ft  be»iiUfttl  drawing,  given  me  by  Mr,  C,  Ste|ihfm»oti«  NewoMtle,  of  a 
ImlB  afici  i|nii*l  cotd  of  m  borae  which  died  comAtoso  from  pnrpiiiu,  fehowing  Umi 
1  OAvitj,  oerebn^  and  Bpiual,  filled  with  extra tnuation^ 
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The  mesenteric  and  other  glands  are  generally  congested, 
friable,  and  enlarged ;  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  are  vm- 
ously  altered, — sometimes  merely  congested,  sometimes  enlaiged* 
softened,  and  containing  a  large  (inantity  of  djirk-co! oared  fluid 
blood ;  the  lungs  dark,  enlarged,  pigmented,  and  more  or  less 
decomposed ;  the  bronchi  and  trachea  filled  with  dark-colow««l 
extravasation, 

Trmtmrnt, — It  is  useless  attempting  io  treat  this  disease  with- 
out first  removing  the  animal  from  all  offensive  smells,  bad  diaius, 
and  bad  ventilation.     Pure  air,  light,  warmth,  and  comfort  are 
the  first  essentials.    Secondly,  it  nmst  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  I 
great  danger  of  a  suddenly  fatal  termination  is  from  extravasii-j 
tion  into  some  internid  organ,  or  even  into  the  subcutaneoul| 
tissues.      Some  eases  may  die  from  the  empoisoned  conditioil 
of  the  blood,  without  tlie  occurrence  of  any  extravasation  a^ 
even  congestion,  but  these  are  rare  compiired  with    the 
named. 

For  the  purpose  of  overcoming  this  tendency  to  extravasation 
styptics,  such  as  turpentine  or  ergot  of  rye,  or  astringents,  as  i 
tincture  of  the  terchloride  of  iron,  are  sometimes  successfull; 
employed.     If  these  are  given  in  combination  with  an  oleagino 
purgative,  any  astringent  effect   Mdiieh  they  might  otlierwii 
exercise  on  the  alimentary  canal  is  prevented.     It  must,  howev* 
be  remembered  that  extravasations  depend  moi^  upon  the  cjon 
dition  of  the  blood  than  upon  the  blood-vessels,  and  remedie 
which  are  calculated,  either  by  their  antiseptic  or  oxidudng  pr 
peilies,  to  alter  the  abnormally  fluid  condition  of  the  bloody  \ 
better  calculated  to  attain  the  object  than  those  which  men*! 
act  upon  an  effect  of  the  disease.     For  this  reason,  the  ehlom^ 
of  potasli  has  been  prescribed,  and  with  marked  residts.    Whethfl 
this  salt  acts  as  a  du-ect  antidote  to  the  septic  poison  or  not,  is  { 
matter  which  I  cannot  explain.    It  is  a  fact  that  blood,  when  dran 
from  an  animal  suffering  from  purpum,  or  from  one  in  a  st 
of  health,  hits  its  coagulating  properties  much  increased  wbenj 
small  quantity  of  this  salt  is  atlded  to  it.     I  have  kept  Un 
thus  treated  in  a  firmly  coagulated  condition  for  more  than 
year.     The  coagulation  is  so  rapid  and  so  firm  that  scarcely 
semra  is  pressed  out ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  there  is  bd 
little  contraction  of  the  clot. 

Acting  upon  my  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  this  salt 


promoting  coagulation,  and  at  a  time  ^']ien  pliysiologists  lielieved 
that  fibrin  was  a  natural  constituent  of  the  blood,  1  commenced 
to  treat  purpura  witli  the  chlorate,  for  the  piurpose*  as  I  then 
supposed,  of  increasing  the  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  thus  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  congestions  and  extravasations.  The  result 
was  most  satisfsictory  ;  tlie  swellings  rapidly  diminished,  and 
restoration  to  healtli  ensued  in  the  gi-eat  majority  of  instances. 
One  ounce  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  quite  suB&cient  after  the 
first  dose,  which  may  be  from  one-half  ounce  to  an  ounce,  given 
at  once.  If  more  than  this  be  given,  intestinal  irritation  is  apt 
to  be  produced,  and  the  disease  thus  complicated.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  administration  of  the  chlorate,  it  is  necessary  tliat 
the  excretory  organs  i>erfonn  tlieir  functions,  in  order  that  the 
morbid  material  and  the  products  of  tissue  changes  be  eli* 
minated  from  the  system ;  for  this  purpose  oleaginous  aperients 
mte  to  be  administered*  iletamoi-jihosis  of  tissue,  w4iich  is 
very  great,  as  seen  by  tlie  rapid  emaciation,  and  by  the  quantity 
of  solid  ingredients  in  the  urine,  is  to  be  diminished  by  small 
duse^  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  more  particularly  the  spirits  of 
nitrous  ether,  which  is  more  congenial  to  the  horse  than  any 
other  spirit  Ammonia  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it,  or  a  product 
approaching  it,  is  already  superabundant  in  the  blood.  I  do 
*«ililL^vecommend  large  and  repeated  doses  of  stitnulants,  my 
^experience  leading  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  horse  they 
always  do  much  harm. 

Beyond  this,  I  think  medical  interference  is  uncalled  for; 
and  it  may  be  sUited  here  tliat  much  advantage  is  derived  from 
non-interference,  both  in  this  and  many  other  ailments  of  the 
lower  animals. 

The  convalescence  is  very  often  prolonged,  great  prostration 
remaining  for  a  long  time.  The  animal  must  therefore  have  a 
ljl*cral  supply  of  good  food — oats,  beans,  hay,  &a — and  be  care- 
fully groomed  and  tended.  The  mineral  tonics  may  be  adminis- 
ten^,  and  daily  and  carefully  regulated  exercise  given. 

External  irmtmrnt, — If  the  head  be  much  swollen,  and  there 
be  a  diihculty  in  breathing  from  tumefaction  of  tlie  nostrils,  con- 
ttnuotts  cold  sponging  must  be  ordereil.  The  sponge  may  be 
ilipped  in  cold  water  or  in  some  weak  astringent  solution — 
vinegar  and  water,  or  the  terchloride  of  iron  tincture,  laigely 
diluted  ;  if  the  cold  sponging  fails  to  reduce  the  swelling,  warm 
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may  be  subsiitutecl,  particularly  if  tbe  weather  be  very  coW? 
but  beyond  doing  this  to  the  head,  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  utlier 
interference  does  much  mischief. 

The  swellinojs  are  but  the  i-esult  of  the  condition  of  the  blix 
and  when  the  latter  is  i-estored  to  its  normal  standard  the  swtrl 
ings  will  disappear.  Indeed,  an  abatement  of  the  swelling 
one  part  of  the  body  is  often  succeeded  by  tumefaction  in  soil 
other,  and  perhaps  more  important  structure  or  organ*  TLi*^ 
swellings  are  generally  metastatic,  and  when  they  are  confined  to 
those  pnrts  of  the  body  where  they  cannot  endanger  life,  it  is  UtT 
better  to  leave  them  alone. 

Puncturing  tlie  swellings  is  usually  recommended  and  gen 
rally  pmctised.     In  very  severe  cases  of  purpura  admission  of  aii 
into  the  degraded  tissues  causes  deep  and  sometimes  intractabh 
sloughings.     Punctures  are,  therefore,  inadmissible. 

If  tliere  is  dyspnoea  from  swelling  of  the  throat  or  nostril 
tracheotomy  must  be  performed,  and  it  ought  always  to  be  dotJ 
early,  as  it  is  essential  that  the   horse  be  enabled  to  breathe 
fi-eely ;  in  fact,  it  must  nut  be  forgotten  that  oxygen  in  abjj 
dance  is  required  by  the  vitiated  blood. 


SCAnLATINA— SCARLET  FEVER. 

A  febrile  disease,  characterised  by  an  eruption  on  the  »l 
petechial  spots  on  the  nose,  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  »om^ 
times  suppuration  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
the  submaxillaiy  space. 

Unlike  the  scarlatina  which  attacks  the  human  being,  it  i>  j 
non-contagioua  disease,  generally  attacking  but  one  or  two  hor 
in  a  large  stud,  amongst  wkich  some  form  of  epizootic  disease  ; 
at  the  time  ]irevalent. 

Dr.  Copland,  in  his  Medical  I>idtonari/,  article  "  Skin  "  says- 
"  First,  That  scarlatina  was  originally  a  disease  of  the  horse,  and 
that  it  formerly  uccuiTed,  and  has  recently  occuiTed,  epidemicaiU 
or  as  an  epizootic  among  horses.     Secondbj,  That  it  was  eon 
municated  in  compamtively  modern  times  from  horses  to  mail 
Thinfh/,  That  it  may  be,  and  has  been,  communicated  also 
the  dog/*     If  this  be  true,  searktina  of  the  present  time  mus^ 
be  very  different  from  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.   I  have  seen 
numbers  of  horses  suffering  from  it,  but  in  no  case  did  it  es 
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Mhit  anj  tendency  to  spread  by  contagion  or  infection ;  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  transmit  it  from  the 
horse  to  any  other  animal. 

Scarlatina  is  divided  by  medical  writers  into — (1.)  Scarlatina 
nmplex;  (2.)  Scarlatina  anginosa;  (3.)  Scarlatina  maligna;  and 
(1)  Scarlatina  latens. 

Of  these  the  two  first  are  observed  in  the  horse,  what  is  called 
tie  malignant  form  being  identical  with  purpura ;  it  is  quite 
possible,  however,  for  any  of  the  forms  to  degenerate  into  purpura. 
Scarlatina  is  usually  associated  with  epizootic  catarrh,  and 
oecQis  in  animals  that  have  been  for  some  days  sufiTering  from 
thai  disease ;  and  the  production  of  such  an  alteration  in  the 
blood  as  induces  the  scarlatina  is  due  to  defective  ventilation  or 
drainage  of  the  stable  in  which  the  animal  has  been  kept,  or 
to  over-crowding,  by  which  the  air  becomes  loaded  with  decom- 
posing animal  matters.  Sometimes  a  weak  constitution  will 
<»nTert  a  catarrh  into  scarlatina,  and  the  severity  of  an  epizootic 
^^Mease  may  alter  the  blood,  and  give  origin  to  scarlatina. 

Semiology. — 1.  Scarlatina  simplex, — On  the  third,  fourth,  or 
^en  as  late  as  the  sixth  day  after  the  commencement  of  epizootic 
^'^^h,  the  animal  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  blotches,  upon  the 
'^,  neck,  body,  and  extremities.     The  blotches  elevate  the  hair, 
hwt  in  many  places  there  is  scarcely  any  elevation  of  the  skin,  for 
"  the  hand  be  passed  lightly  over  the  apparent  swellings,  the 
skin  is  felt  but  little  altered.     In  other  parts  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thighs,  actual  elevations 
^f  the  skin  in  the  form  of  rounded  pimples  can  be  both  seen  and 
*^lt.    The  nasal  membrane  will  be  covered  with  scarlet  spots  of 
^^riable  size,  and  there  will  be  a  discharge  from  the  nostril  of 
^^  first  a  thin  serous  mucus,  which  afterwards  becomes  yellow 
^T  yellowish  brown.    The  limbs  are  generally  swollen,  and  the 
Animal  stiff  in  consequence.     In  some  instances,  no  eruption  is 
J)resent,  and  the  only  evidence  of  scarlatina  is  found  in  the 
SSchneiderian  membrane,  and  perhaps  the  membrane  of  one  nostril 
only  will  be  covered  with  miimte  scarlet  spots  that  escape  the 
observation  of  all  but  the  practitioner. 

Soreness  of  the  throat  is  almost  a  constant  symptom,  and  if 
it  has  preceded  the  rash,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  more  or 
less  increased ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  soreness  of  the 
throat  will  appear  concomitant  with  the  rash.     In  a  few  days 
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the  rash  and  scarlet  spots  begin  to  disappear,  and  on  the  rash 
declinLng,  some  desquamatioa  of  the  cuticle  takes  place,  the 
skin  being  scurfy,  and  the  coat  dirty  for  some  time  afterwards. 

2.  Searladnu  amjinosa. — The  syiux>toms  at  fii-st  may  be  those 
of  the  simple  form,  which,  instead  of  disappearing^,  may  continue 
to  increase  in  severity.  The  limbs  rapidly  sweJl,  the  swellings 
appearing  in  lumps  or  masses,  large,  hot,  painful,  and  numerous. 
These  swellings  may  also  appear  on  the  body  and  face ;  they  are 
inconstant  in  their  seat,  aften  disappearing  from  one  place  and 
appearing  at  another,  wdiilst  the  intervening  spaces  may  be 
Covered  by  a  rasli  similar  to  that  of  urticaria,  and  by  blotches 
not  elevated  to  the  touch.  The  skin  covering  the  blotches  will 
often  be  found  moist,  and  ao  aml>er-coloured  serosity  w*iU  ooze 
from  it.  The  petechial  spots  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose  in- 
crease in  size,  and  become  more  intense  in  colour,  assuming  a 
tinge  of  purple,  more  especially  at  their  centres ;  in  other  cases 
they  coalesce,  forming  one  large  block,  which  covers  the  whole 
nasal  cliamber. 

The  soreness  of  the  throat  now  becomes  very  great,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  loud  moist  cough,  and  at  each  cough  large, 
quantities  of  a  yeUowish-red  mucus  are  discharged  through  the 
nose  and  mouth.  There  is  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  in  some 
case^  in  breatliing,  the  inspiratory  act  being  accompanied  by  a 
nmring  noise,  and  by  a  snulHing  nasal  sound.  The  submaxillary 
lymphatic  glands  become  enlai^ed,  tender,  and  inflamed,  and 
suppumtion  occurs  after  the  other  symptoms  have  begun  to 
diBappcar. 

In  favourable  cases  the  soreness  of  the  throat  will  recede  with 
the  eruption  about  the  fourth  or  hfth  day,  whilst  in  others  it 
will  remain  fur  some  days  after  tlie  disappcanince  of  the  rttsL 
In  all  cases  that  recover,  however,  both  the  exantliem  and 
angina  will  have  disappeared  by  the  ninth  or  tenth  day, 
leaving  the  animal  weak,  emaciated,  with  swollen  limbs*  and 
in  a  more  or  less  unthrifty  condition  for  some  time  longer. 

The  fever  is  usually  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  sore 
tluuat,  and  very  often,  but  not  always,  to  the  rash.  In  slight 
attacks,  the  fever,  rash,  and  angina  are  of  a  mild  character;  but 
in  the  severer  forms  they  are  proportionately  grave.  The  pulse^ 
which  is  always  of  a  weak  or  feeble  character,  varies  from  60  or  70 
in  the  mild,  to  90  or  even  100  in  the  severe  forms;  the  respiratory 
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morements  are  accelerated,  and  very  rapid  when  congestion  of  the 
hogs  is  present ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  and  of  a  thick  yellow  or 
hrownish  colour,  smelling  strongly  of  hippuric  acid,  and  quickly 
becoming  ammoniacal;  the  bowels  are  constipated,  but  diarrhoea 
is  easily  induced. 

Mn  Haycock  describes  the  malignant  form.  I  am  of  opinion 
bowever,  that  what  he  thus  describes  is  purpura,  or  a  combi- 
Bation  of  purpura  and  scarlatina. 

Fop  a  number  of  years  I  was  of  opinion  that  purpura  and 
learlatina  were  one  and  the  same  disease,  but  I  have  had 
ooeasion  to  alter  this  opinion,  as  typical  cases  of  both  diseases 
•re  not  uncommon  in  Edinburgh.     The  distinguishing  differ- 
ences between  the  two  diseases  are  to  be  found  in  the  character 
of— Irf.  The  petechiae,  which,  in  scarlatina,  are  composed  of 
minnte  dots,  forming  a  blotch  by  coalescence ;  the  spots  may  be 
M  large  as  in  purpura,  but  each  is  composed  of  several  smaller 
ones;  they  are  scarlet  in  pure  scarlatina,  of  a  dark  purple  in 
poipoia.    2d»  The  sore  throat     This  is  never  absent  in  scar- 
latina, and  but  rarely  present,  unless  it  is  a  symptom  of  previous 
<K«ea8e,  in  purpura.     3d.  The  swellings.     In  scarlatina,  these 
^  at  first  in  tne  form  of  lumps  or  masses,  whereas  in  purpura 
^6y  present  an  even  surface,  occupying  the  face,  or  a  whole 
^b  or  limbs,  and  terminate  abruptly  above,  as  if  a  cord  had 
*^U  drawn  tightly  around  the  part.     4tL  Scarlatina  is  often 
^^^^ociated  with  swelling  and  perhaps  suppuration  of  the  glands, 
whilst  in  purpura  this  is  not  present;  and  finally,  the  latter 
^^^^ase  is  characterised  by  a  tendency  to  sloughing  in  various 
I^^its  of  the  body,  and  occasionally  by  gangrene  of  some  extreme 
P^^  of  the  organism,  such  as  the  ears,  which  will  present  a 
^^uivelled  and  blanched  appearance,  become  dry,  and  slough, 
^^ving  a  raw,  unhealthy  surface.     The  animal  temperature  may 
^ot  distinguish  the  one  disease  from  the  other.     If  scarlatina  be 
^vere,  the  thermometer  may  register  103^  or  even  higher; 
Jn  purpura  this  would  indicate  a  mild  attack. 

Scarlatina  is  sometimes  followed  by  inflammation  of  the 
joints,  which  is  supposed  to  be  rheumatic  in  character,  and  by 
suppuration  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  succeeded  by  renal  dropsy,  or  associated  with  albu- 
minuria, as  in  the  human  being.  There  is  generally  more  or 
less  oedema  of  the  limbs,  breast,  and  abdomen,  but  these  are  not 
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necessarily  due  to  any  renal  complication,  as  they  are  cominc 
sequelae  to  moat  debilitating  diseases  in  the  horse. 

Treatment. — In  the  niilder  forms  of  the  disease  it  is  sufficiei 
to  keep  the  animal  in  a  warm,  well-ventilated,  light,  loose  1 
to  feed  it  on  laxative  food,  and  give  small  and  repeated  doses 
tlie  nitrate  of  potash,  hyposnlphite  of  soda,  orcUorate  of  pota 
in  the  food  or  water,     Tho  body  mnst  be  clothed  according 
the  weather,  and  the  general  comfort  of  the  animal  attended  i 

In  the  graver  forms,  the  animal  must  be  carefully  watche 
more  especially  with  regard  to  its  breathing,  for  in  some 
the  glottis  and  other  structures  of  the  throat  rapidly  swell,  th 
larynx  becomes  constricted,  and  the  animal  may  die  from  sajfol 
cation.      Whenever  this   is  threatened,  tracheotomy  must 
perforared ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  breathing  is  difficult,  aD 
accompanied  by  a  loud  roaring  noise,  this  operation  is  to  1 
resorted  to,  in  order  that  tlie  animal  may  obtain  pure  air 
oxidize  its  already  impure  blood. 

Tlie  throat  is  to  be  repeatedly  bathed  with  hot  water  an 
enveloped  in  warm  poultices,  and  the  animal  made  to  inha 
the  steam  of  hot  water.     The  mouth  is  to  be  frequently  washe 
out  with  salt  and  water,  and  if  the  cor)'za  is  excessive  some  of  i 
may  be  applied  to  the  nose.     If  the  face  and  nares  are  swollen 
they  must  be  frequently  bathed  with  cold  water,  and  ofterwaixi 
ih'essed  with  some  astringent  lotion,  such  as  a  solution  of  th 
tincture  of  terchloride  of  iron.     If  the  bowels  are  very  torpid,  ( 
gentle  laxative  may  be  administered,  such  as  one  pint  of  lins 
oil,  but  active  purgation  must  on  no  account  be  induced ;  tl 
nitrate  of  potash  may  be  given  freely  in  the  food  or  water, 
abundance  allowed  of  the  latter,  which  must  be  cold  and 
If  signs  of  purpura  supervene,  the  chlorate  of  potash  mnst  1 
substituted  for  tlie  nitrate.      If  much  depression   is   presenl 
draughts  of  spirits  of  nitrous   ether  may  be  given,  prnvid^ 
deglutition  is  not  difficult ;  but  if  the  act  of  swallowing  can 
pain  and  cough,  nothing  should  be  forced  upon  the  animal,  i 
suffocation  may  ensue.     Indeed,  where  the  throat  is  very  son 
even  the  oil  must   l»e  withheld,  and  the  bowels  relieved 
enemas,  or  by  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  the  hors<>| 
water.     If  he  will  drink  this,  it  has  a  very  good  effect,  bn 
many  horses  will  not  drink  at  all  if  salts  are  dissolved  in  the 
water.    Alter  the  tii-st  few  days  milk,  or  milk  with  eggs,  is  to  ' 
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allowed  in  abundance,  in  order  to  support  the  animal  strength. 
When  the  secretions  are  restored  to  their  natural  condition,  and 
the  soreness  of  the  throat  a  little  abated,  a  small  ball  containing 
carbonate  of  ammonia — the  ball  being  well  oiled — may  be  given 
two  or  three  times  a  day  with  great  benefit,  and  later  on  the 
mineral  tonics,  with  bark  or  quinine.  If  soreness  of  the  throat 
and  cough  remain  after  the  subsidence  of  the  rash  and  fever, 
ulceration  is  to  b6  suspected,  and  this  can  occasionally  be 
detected  by  an  examination  with  the  oral  speculum. — (See 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  page  511.)  It 
may  be  combated  by  a  blister  to  the  throat,  or  by  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  to  the  part  by  means  of 
a  sponge  tied  to  a  piece  of  cane. 

When  suppuration  has  occurred,  the  abscess  is  to  be  opened, 
as  the  abscesses  of  scarlatina  of  t^n  become  languid,  and  do  not 
burst  readily. 

Whenever  the  fever  abates,  and  other  signs  of  convalescence 
appear,  food  of  the  most  nutritious  quality  must  be  allowed  in 
moderate — ^not  over-abundant — quantity. 

Exercise  should  not  be  enforced  until  all  febrile  signs  have 
disappeared,  and  the  animal  has  to  some  extent  regained  its 
strength ;  even  then  much  exercise  is  to  be  strictly  forbidden. 
I  have  seen  the  most  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  purpura  caused 
by  exercising  the  animal  too  soon  and  too  severely. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  treatment  of  the  external  swell- 
ings of  the  limbs.  I  am  of  opinion  they  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  as  they  are  but  expressions  of  a  condition  of  the  blood 
which  does  not  endanger  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  will  dis- 
appear spontaneously. 

The  post  mortem  appearances  are  similar  to  those  of  purpura, 
with  the  addition  of  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  throat 
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SPORADIC  DISEASES. 

(I.)  CONSTITUTIOl^AL  DISEASES. 

(A.)  EHEUMATISM. 

ACUTE  RHEUMATISM,  OR  RHEUMATIC  FEVER. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  structures  of  the 
joints,  tendons,  ligaments,  thecee  of  muscla*^,  or  of  the  heart  and 
closed  cavities,  due  to  a  specific  condition  of  the  blood,  and 
accompanied  by  fever,  stiffness,  and  lameness.  The  inflamma- 
tion is  metastiitic  or  erratic  in  its  character,  disappearing  from 
one  part  of  ihe  body  to  reappear  in  another,  without  any  appre- 
ciable cause.  The  inflamed  parts  are  generally  swollen  and 
liard,  but  in  some  instances  no  swelling  can  be  detected- 

Characteristic  of  rheumatic  indammation  both  in  man  and  the 
lower  animals  are^-Cl.)  The  rarity  of  suppuration.  Tlds  process 
may  and  does  sometimes  occur,  especially  in  Iiorned  cattle,  from 
inflammation  of  the  superficial  coverings  of  the  diseased  tissues, 
caused  by  external  bruising,  or  the  application  of  powerfu 
exteraal  irritants.  (2.)  The  occurrence  of  cardiac  complicationd,^ 
(3.)  A  natural  predisposition  or  diathesis,  which  predisj>oses  to 
the  malady  without  any  ostensible  cause.  The  form  of  the  dis- 
order in  this  instance  is  of  a  less  acute  nature,  but  may  become 
acute  by  the  addition  of  any  trivial  cause  of  disease. 

Eiioloffy, — The  application  of  cold ;  damp ;  or  it  may  re.^ullj 
from  other  diseases,  as  epizootic  pleurisy,  contagious  eczemji,  i 
from  a  natural  predisposition  without  apparent  cause. 

iitmiology. — The  symptoms  of  rheumatic  fever  are  as  follo^vs: 
— Sudden  lameness,  with  or  without  swelling  of  some  particular^ 
articulation,  such  as  the  stifle,  hock,  or  fetlock  joints,  the  flexor 
tendons,  immediaLcly  below  the   knee  or  hock   in  the   sesa*  j 
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Dioidean  bursa,  the  thecce  of  the  muscles  of  the  loins  and  quarters, 
or  of  those  of  the  thoracic  walls,  constituting  pleurodynia.  The 
lamenesa  may  be  preceded  by  some  febrile  disturbance  or  a 
inaiaisi  condition,  expressed  by  yawning,  diilness,  or  dejection. 
The  lameness  often  disappears  from  one  part  of  the  body  and 
suddenly  reappears  in  anotlier.  Very  often  the  lameness  is 
symmetrical,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  due  to  inflammation  of  the 
same  joints  in  both  legs,  say  in  two  stifle  or  in  two  hock  joints. 
The  fever  is  acute  and  sthenic  when  it  is  not  preceded  by  some 
epizootic  disease ;  the  pulse  is  liard  and  unyielding ;  tlie  month 
hot  and  dry.  The  urinar>'  accretions  are  impaired  and  altered ; 
the  urine,  which  in  health,  when  tested  with  litmus  paper,  gives 
an  alkaline  reaction  in  the  herbivora,  is  neutral,  or  more  or  less 
Bid,  and  if  microscopically  examined  is  found  to  be  loaded  with 
Mppumtes  of  soda  and  ammonia,  and  hippuric  acid. 

There  is  genemlly  some  degree  of  costivenesB,  and  if  blood  be 
prawn,  the  coagulum  will  be  firm  and  large  ;  indeed,  in  no  disease 
there  such  a  rapid  and  sensible  increase  of  fibrin  in  the 
blood  as  in  acute  rheumatism — in  some  cases  as  much  as  10 
partB  in  1000  of  blood  have  been  found.  The  swellings  uf  the 
affected  parts  quickly  a.*^sume  a  hardness  due  to  exudation,  but, 
as  already  stated,  suppuration  rarely  occurs.  The  elevation  of 
temperature  is  sometimes  very  gixjat — 104**,  105^  or  106"^  F.; 

I^ben  over  105"*  F.  it  is  always  indicative  of  great  danger.     I 
I 
I  CHROXIC  RHEUMATISM. 

I  The  syroptoms  of  this  form  ore  mere  modifications  of  those 
of  the  fonner.  except  that  fever  may  be  entirely  absent  It  is, 
ho%vcver,  much  more  persistent,  less  metastatic,  and  leads  to 
alterations  of  structure,  consisting  of  ulceration  of  articular  car- 
tilage^ ebumation  of  the  bones,  and  the  formation  of  osteophyteSj 
touch  more  commonly  than  the  acute,  an  attack  of  which  may 
leave  the  animal  quite  well  at  its  tennination.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  acute  degenerates  into  the  chronic,  and  an  animal  subject 
to  the  chronic  is  very  often  attacked  by  the  acute  form.  In  chronic 
rheumatism  not  only  are  the  white  fibrous  structures  altered,  but 
the  bones  in  various  parts  of  the  body  may  become  subject  to 
^-ariotis  pathological  changes ;  tumours  or  bony  excrescences  form 
on  tba  bonaa  of  the  pelvis,  spinal  column,  and  in  the  fringes  of 


ive  known  it  as  high  as  109*"  F,  in  a  cow. 
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tlie  synovial  inembranes  ;  distortions  also  occur,  I  have  seen  the 
neck  twisted  by  large  bony  tumours  on  the  cervical  vert^bne, 
arising  from  this  cause ;  also  enlarj^einent  and  anchylosis  of  the 
joints,  ulceration  of  articular  cartilagG^,  particularly  of  the  navi- 
cular bui^a,  eburnatioTi  of  the  exposed  bony  extremities,  and 
osstfieatiun  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  Tlie  soft  sti^ucturea  above 
and  below  the  aflected  joints  in  horned  cattle  sometimes  swell, 
suppurate,  and  continue  to  discharge  pus  for  a  lengthened  period, 
the  animal  rapidly  wasting,  and  finally  becoming  worthless. 

Both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  the  pericardium^  endo- 
cardium, and  cardiac  valves  may  become  inflamed.  This  com- 
plication, however,  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  during 
an  acut-e  attack.  Tlie  pulse  becomes  jerky  and  wiry,  the  hearts 
action  short,  sharp,  and  angry,  the  cardiac  impulse  is  often 
a  wanting,  the  pulse  intermittent,  and  a  to-aud-fro  sound  accom- 
panies the  heart's  movements. 
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Wliat  the  true  nature  of  the  so-called  rheumatic  poison  really 
is,  pathologists  are  not  agreed  upon,  some  asserting  that  it  is 
lactic  acid,  whilst  others  are  not  satisfied  on  tliis  point  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  urine  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower 
animals  assumes  an  acidity  which  is  quite  unnatural ;  but  the 
acid  found  in  it  is  not  the  lactic,  but  the  uric  and  its  salts  in 
man,  and  the  hippuric  and  its  salts  in  the  herbivora.  The  sug- 
gestion that  rheumatism  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
lactic  acid  originated  with  Dr.  Prout.  The  lactic  acid  originates 
by  the  conversion  of  the  starch  of  the  food  into  lactic  acid,  which 
then  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  cai^bonic  acid  and  water; 
and  anything  which  interferes  with  this  change  may  lead  to  the 
accumulation  of  the  acid  in  the  system.  Dr.  Garrod,  however. 
found  the  serum  of  the  blood  distinctly  alkaline  in  thirty-five 
cases  of  rheumatism  in  tlie  human  being. 

In  every  case  of  rheumatism  met  with  by  myself,  and  where 
an  examination  of  the  serum  has  been  made,  it  lia4>  lieen  found 
ul kiiliue.  The  only  experiments  which  go  at  all  to  establish  the 
connection  of  lactic  acid  with  rheumatism  are  those  of  Dr.  W,  B. 
Itichardson,  who  injected  lactic  acid  into  the  peritoneal  cjtvity 
of  dogs,  and  found  that   it    caused  death,  cot  by  inducing 
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I>eritonicis,  but  peri  and  endocartlitts.  with  thickening  of  the 
cardiac  valves;  the  pod  mrniem  examination  showing  a  red 
thickened  stat«  of  the  mitral  valve,  with  fibrous  bead-like 
deposits  on  ita  surface;  the  endocaidiiim  lining  the  left  ven- 
tricle intensely  inflamed,  resendiling  1»right  red  velvet,  and  the 
aortic  viilve  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  its  liordei-s  thickened 
and  everted;  the  pericardium  red,  injected,  and  covered  with 
lymph. 

Dr.  Fuller  believes  the  poison  of  rheuimitisni  to  be  identiwd 
with  some  natural  excretion  of  the  skin.  Tlie  researches  of  I>r, 
Tarkes  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  disease  is  due  to  some 
substance  rich  in  sulphur;  whilst  other  writers  and  observers 
look  upon  rheumati.'^m  as  simply  an  intlauimation  of  the  fibrous 
and  serous  membranes,  the  predis|K>sition  to  which  arises  from 
deficiency  of  healthy  tone  in  these  textures,  rendering  them 
liable  to  be  inflamed  by  the  infliience  of  a  variable  temperature. 
The  character  of  rheumatism,  more  especially  its  metastatic 
tendency,  and  the  symmetrical  development  of  its  s}'Tnptonift, 
tend  to  show  that  an  alteration  in  the  blood  exists ;  the  only 
c/justant  alteration  is,  however,  the  great  incre;ise  of  fibrin.  We 
are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  the  morbid  ma- 
t4^rial  may  be.  it  is  one  formed  within  the  economy,  and  due 
either  to  a  faulty  secondary  digestion  and  assimilation,  or  to  an 
abnormal  meUmiorpbosis  of  tissue  and  the  retention  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  such  metiimorphosis  within  the  animal  body.  In  man 
copious  perspiration  is  a  charactenstic  sign  of  rheumatism,  and  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  this  perspiration  has  an  acid  or  sour  smelL 
In  the  lower  animals  perspiration  may  be  copious,  but  sourness 
of  smell  is  not  appreciable. 

In  rheumatic  endocarditis  in  man,  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
IB  only  ail'ected^  as  a  general  rule ;  and  it  has  been  inferred  by 
I  Jr.  Kichardson  that  the  chemical  change  whereby  the  morbid 
matter  of  acute  rheumatism  is  produced,  is  complet/ed  in  the 
pulmonarip'  circulation ;  that  when  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
uipillaries  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  acid  quality  of  the  poison 
in  produced  ;  that  the  poison  tlius  formed  is  carried  by  the 
arterial  circulaticin  to  bo  disposed  of  by  decomposition  or  elimi- 
nation, or  both ;  and  that  it  does  not  return  as  an  acid  by  the 
veimi,  but  simply  as  a  product  which  admits  of  retmnsfonnation 
in  the  pulmonic  circuit  int^)  the  acid  state. 

2u 
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TltEATMENT, 

In  the  Horse.— A  gcntk  laxative  may  be  g^ven  with  advan- 
tage, and  there  is  no  such  ohjection  to  an  aloetic  piir:^  as  in 
some  of  the  diseases  which  have  been  enuraeratedL  If  the  pain 
be  excessive,  opium  may  be  combined  with  the  purgative,  and 
repeated  once  or  twice  a  day.  To  prevent  its  constipating  action 
on  the  bowels,  the  opium  may  be  combined  with  calomel,  but 
calomel  should  not  he  given  until  the  bowels  are  *'  set "  after  the 
purgative.  If  the  pain  is  not  excessive,  aconite  and  the  nitrate 
of  potash  are  more  suitable  than  opium,  and  in  all  cases  the  nitrate 
of  potash  is  to  be  freely  administered  in  order  to  alter  the  cliaracter 
of  the  blood,  to  act  upon  the  excretory  organs,  and  to  intluence  the 
vascular  system*  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  nitrate  has  a  more 
powerful  influence  on  the  disease,  and  is  less  debilitating  than 
the  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  the  liquor  potassfe.  In  combina- 
tion with  the  nitrote,  colcliicum  has  a  favourable  eflect.  and  in 
cases  where  debility  is  not  great,  it  should  be  substituted  for  the 
aconite  about  the  third  or  fourth  day.  If  the  sufferer  be  strong, 
young,  and  in  good  condition*  a  moderate  bleeding  is  usually 
prescribed;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  conditions  do  not  worrnnt the 
abstraction  of  blood.  Indeed,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
although  bleeding,  by  relieving  congestion,  may  give  temiioraty 
relief,  it  enhances  future  sufl'ering  and  danger,  by  increasing 
the  irritability  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  predisposing  it  to 
rheumatic  inflammation. 

Local  treatment, — If  tlie  pain  in  the  inflamed  parts  be  very 
great,  it  may  be  advisable  to  endeavour  to  relieve  it  by  warm 
fomentations,  and  the  application  of  a  liniment,  containing  some 
of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  opium,  or  aconite ;  but  valuable 
time  sliould  not  be  wasted  if  these  afford  no  relief,  and  blisters 
are  to  be  freely  applied  to  or  near  the  inflamed  parts.  The  treat- 
ment by  blistering  is  called  that  of  eliminaium^  and  those  who 
advocate  it  most  strongly  use  it  only.  According  to  Dr.  Herbert 
Davies,  physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  the  action  of  blisters, 
by  promoting  a  serous  discharge  from  the  blistered  surface?, 
afforda  a  ready  means  of  exit  to  the  rheumatic  virus* 

The  success  of  this  treatment  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
vmeution  produced  by  the  blister;  and  in  oixler  to  promote  the 
free  flow  of  serum,  the  blistered  parts  are  to  be  subsequently 
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covered  by  linseed  meal  poultices.  According  to  Dr.  Davies, 
the  blister  treatment  causes  a  speedy  diminution  in  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  rapid  subsidence  of  the  joint  affection,  and  lessens 
the  liability  to  cardiac  inflammation.  Within  twenty- four  hours 
after  the  removal  of  the  blister,  the  urine  is  stated  to  become 
alkaline  in  reaction. 

Dr.  Davies  does  not  apply  the  blister  upon,  but  near  to  the 
inflamed  part  I  can  speak  with  great  confidence  of  the  benefit 
of  treatment  by  blistering  in  the  lower  animals ;  the  blisters  are, 
however,  quite  as  effectual  when  applied  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

In  tJie  Ox, — The  same  external  treatment  is  applicable  as  in 
the  horse ;  the  nitrate  of  potash  may,  however,  be  given  in  larger 
doses,  and  the  bowels  acted  upon  by  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  soda  instead  of  aloes.  Cows  will  often,  when  suffering  from 
rheumatic  fever,  refuse  to  rise  from  the  recumbent  posture.  In 
such  cases  repeated  change  of  bedding  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
great  cleanliness,  dryness,  and  comfort  must  be  secured,  and 
the  inflamed  joints  wrapped  in  dry  flannel,  in  order  to  prevent 
bruising  and  the  occurrence  of  the  suppurative  process. 

With  regard  to  cardiac  complications,  I  think  the  cow  is  not 
quite  so  liable  to  suffer  as  the  horse :  this  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  opinion  merely. 

If  suppuration  occur  in  or  near  to  an  articulation,  it  is  best  at 
all  times  to  put  the  ox  or  cow  out  of  its  sufferings,  as  recovery 
seldom  or  never  takes  place. 

The  diet  in  all  cases,  if  the  animal  be  not  already  debilitated 
'by  previous  disease  or  other  cause,  must  at  first  be  light  and  easy 
of  digestion,  as  mashes  and  hay,  or  green  food,  if  in  season ;  as 
the  fever  subsides,  stronger  food  may  be  cautiously  allowed; 
and  if  depression  be  a  marked  symptom,  cinchona  and  ammonia 
are  to  be  prescribed  in  suitable  doses. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

SPOEADIC    DISEASES— continued, 

(L)  CO:brSTITUTIOKAL  DISEASES— eoM^inwed. 

(B.)  TUBERCLE 

Until  recently,  tubercle  was  divided  into  several  varieties, 
namely,  grey,  yellow,  infiltrated,  encysted,  and  calcareous.  It 
is  now,  however,  admitted  that  all  but  tlie  first  have  no  relation 
to  tubercle,  further  than  that  tliey  may  result  from  its  retrognide 
metaiuorphosis,  as  well  as  from  that  of  many  non- vascular 
exudates  and  growtlis. 

Virchow  baa  limited  the  term  "  tubercle  "  to  a  definite  growth, 
which  at  first  consists  of  a  grey,  semi-transparent  nodule — the 
grey  tubercle — also  called  miliary  tubercle,  and  the  "  grey 
granulations  of  Bayle."  Some  patholaj^ists  object  even  to  this 
restriction,  and  would  do  away  alto.^ether  with  the  term 
•*  tubercle,"  as  being  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory,  and  Dr. 
Bastian  lias  proposed  to  substitute  the  term  "  granid.ia/'  in  order 
to  do  away  with  many  miBleading  suggestions  connected  with 
the  old  name. 

Admitting  the  proposition  that  tubercle  presents  iU^elf  in  but 
one  definite  fonn,  and  that  aU  departures  from  this  are  due  to 
the  process  of  degenemtion,  wliich  is  common  to  it  as  well  as  to 
other  products,  tubercle  may  be  defined  to  be  a  non-vascolar, 
grey,  semi  transparent  nodule,  of  firm  consistence  and  well- 
defined  spherical  outline,  varying  in  size  in  the  lower  animftls 
from  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  nut ;  and  consisting  of  cells  which 
are  brancheib  roundly  oval  or  round,  transparent,  colourless ;  of 
vaiious  sizes,  the  larger  ones  termed  "  giant  cells,"  some  of  which 
measui-e  as  much  as  -^^th  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  simpk 
masses  of  protoplasm  without  any  limiting  membrane,  coa- 
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faming  tmrneroua  round  or  roundly  oval  nuclei,  each  of  wliich 
enclodng  a  bright  nucleolus.  As  many  as  forty  nuclei  have 
been  counted  in  a  single  cell,  and  four  or  five  or  even  more  of 
these  multi-nucleated  masses  are  sometimes  found  in  a  single 
nodule,  and  many  of  these  lai^e  cells  possess  long  branched 
processes,  connected  with  which,  or  originating  from  them,  are 
smaller  masses^  also  nucleated  and  branched.  Tlie  cells  are 
imbedded  in  a  network  of  delicate  fibres,  so  delicate  that  they 
can  only  he  seen  with  difficulty,  or  in  a  transparent  homogeneous 
tissue.  The  meshas  are,  according  to  Schiippel,  filled  by 
epithelial-like  elements,  but  Green  says  they  are  empty,  or  con- 
tain a  few  lymphoid  cells.  They  are  easily  destructible,  so  that 
generally  more  nuclei  than  cells  can  be  seen. 

Fio.  15, 


L%^M 


(a.)  Tubercle  oeHa,  prior  to  degrenpraiion. 
{k\  ,»  bcoondug  aim  veiled, 

(c. )  „  gfTfttiuUr  mfttt«r  eacaped  from  brolttiM^ 

(iOC  diAtn.) 

Anatomically,  tubercles  are  either  isolated  or  grouped  together 
into  irregular  masses,  which  sometimes  appear  us  circumscribed 
excrescences  of  varying  sue,  and  as  if  consisting  of  one  mass, 
A  careful  examination  will,  however,  reveal  that  each  mass  con- 
sists of  an  aggregation  of  groups  of  tubercles  which  are  more  or 
lees  crmfluent  These  masses  contain  vessels  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  tubercle,  but  to  the  part  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Tubercle  is  incapable  of  higher  development  thnn  the  grey 

►dule,  and  is  prone  to  mpid  decay.  The  retrogressive  change 
pmmences  in  the  centre  of  the  nodule,  and  an  incomplete 
sua  material  is  tho  product  of  the  death  of  the  cellular 
"iflf»mentsk 

T\w  gmnalations  of  tubercle,  except  at  their  first  development, 
di>  not  iacreaae  as  other  growths  do.     They  harden  by  the  in- 
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creasing  consistence  and  number  of  their  corpuscles ;  and  I 
hardening,  by  depriving  them  of  nutritive  material  from 
blood,  leads  to  their  retrograde  metamorphosis.  Tulj^ercJe  in 
this  caseous  condition  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  <"!  "~  * 
variety,  and  was  called  yellow  tubercle,  Wlien  this  chan 
just  commenced,  and  the  granulation  presents  a  greyish-white 
margin  and  a  yellowish  opaque  centre,  it  presents  its  moat 
characteristic  features. 

Mdroffressive  cJvangcs. — ^The  conversion  of  the  grey  tuberde 
to  the  yellow  is  the  most  common  retrogressive  change. 
nietamoi^>hosis  commences  in  tlie  centre  of  the  nodides.  changin 
the  granulations  from  a  grey  translucent  to  a  yellow  opatjai 
colour,  the  yellowness  of  the  tubercle  depending  upon  the  ( 
version  of  the  cell  contents  into  oily  material 

In  some  cases  tubercle  wastes  and  dries,  without  under; 
the  caseous  degeneration,  assutning  a  consistence  approacii 
that  of  cartilage.     This  is  a  much  more  favoumble  termination 
than  caseation.     In  this   cartihiginous   mass  earthy  salta  \ 
subsequently  be  deposited. 

The  caseous  or  yellow  tubercle  either  softens  or  gradu 
dries  up  into  a  firm  cheesy  mass,  which  ultimately  becomes  calc 
reous,  and  the  calcareous  salts  ai'e  generally  found  most  ahuiid 
around  the  circumference  or  surface  of  the  nodule,  enclomngC 
encapsuling  a  softish  friable  substance,  consisting  of  fat  granul^i 
aggregated  globules  of  oil,  pigment  masses,  and  plates  ofcliota 
terine.     The  tubercle  is  thus  rendered  inert,  and  undergoes  i 
further  change.     But  before  the  final  drying  up  and  r  ' 
of  the   caseous   substance,   it  not   infrequently  ha]  ^ 
softening  takes  place.     The  caseous  mass  undergoes  a  process  < 
liquefaction,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  cui-d-like  purifoi 
fluid.     If  the  tubercle  is  situated  on  a  mucous  membrane 
softened  matters  are  eliminated,  and  an  ulcer  is  formed;  if! 
the  parenchyma  of  organs,  as  in  the  lungs  or  lymphatic  gL 
a  pseudo-abscess  jxisults. 

If  the  softened  matters  cannot  be  eliminated  the  more  flfl 
portions  are  absorbed,  and  the  nodule  gradually  dries  up  into 
tirm  caseous  substance,  which  usually  becomes  infiltrated  wij 
calcan^ous  particles,  and   is  thus  converted  into  a  Lard 
cai-eous  mass. 
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CREMTCAL  COMPOSITlOJf  OF  TUBERCLE. 

Tnlinrcle  has  been  analysed  by  many  abemists.  Thiit  of  tlio 
late  Dr.  R.  M.  Glover  of  Newcastle  appears  to  be  the  most 
accurate.  His  conclusions  are  as  follows: — (1.)  That  tubercle 
consists  of  an  animal  matter  mixed  with  certain  earthy  salts. 
(2.)  That  the  relative  proportion  of  these  varies  in  different 
specimens  of  tubercle;  that  animal  matter  is  most  abundant  ia 
recent,  and  earthy  salts  in  chronic  tubercle.  (3,)  That  the 
animal  matter  consists  almost  entirely  of  albumen,  mixed  with  a 
minute  quantity  of  fibrin  and  fat.  (4.)  That  the  earthy  salts 
are  principally  composed  of  the  insoluble  phosphates  and  car- 
lionates  of  lime,  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  soluble  salts  of 
soda.  (5,)  That  very  little  difference  in  ultimate  composition 
has  l>een  detected  between  recent  tubercle  and  other  albuminous 
Gom|)oanda 


CAUSES  AND  ORIGIN  OF  TITBERCLEL 

Many  pathologists  are  of  opinion  that  tubercle  is  a  new 
lymphoid  growth,  resulting  fixjm  hyperplasia  of  pre-existent 
adenoid  or  glandular  tissue.  The  lymphatic  sheaths  of  the 
small  arteries  in  many  situations  are  very  commonly  the  seats 
from  which  tubercle  springs.  The  cells  seem  to  multiply  at 
epamte  centres,  and  miliary  nodules  are  thus  producetl  around 
the  vessel,  which,  as  they  increase,  gradually  compress  and  ulti- 
mately occlude  it  In  the  same  way,  it  may  originate  from  the 
.jMlenoid  tissue  of  the  follicles  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands, 
from  that  w^hich  exists  in  the  hings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
minute  bronchi,  from  the  small  collections  of  it  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  and  from  that  beneath  the 
mocous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  other  cases  the 
tubercle  originates  from  cells  situated  within  the  lymphatic 
vesaels.  Many  of  the  tubercular  gi^anulations  which  occur  in 
the  pleura  and  peritoneum  are  simply  overgrowtlis  of  minute 
adenoid  ttasne,  which  normally  exist-s  in  these  situations.  When 
luliercle  originates  from  the  adenoid  tissue  surrounding  the 
blood-vessels,  and  from  that  in  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands, 
and  in  other  situations  where  it  exists  in  the  difluse  form,  the 
cell  proliferation  takes  place  at  several  sepamte  centres,  so  that 
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Tumierous  granulntiona  are  produced  which  may  ultiTnataly 
Ijecome  more  or  less  confluent  at  their  mar^ns.  and  so  form 
large  masses.  Such  being  the  mode  of  development,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  tubercles  are  structurally  inseparable  from  the 
tissues  in  which  tliey  grovv,  the  centre  of  the  granulation  being 
Burrouuded  by  a  zone  of  prolirerating  tissue. 

Dr.  Lionel  Beale  says  that  the  tubercle-corpuscle,  like  pus 
and  cancer,  is  a  minute  particle  of  living  matter,  very  distinct, 
however,  from  pus,  lympli,  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  cancer^, 
although  perhaps  not  dilferiug  from  tliese  in  its  histological  1 
characters,  but  in  its  life  history.  Pus  grows  much  faster  than 
tubercle,  and  tubercle  much  faster  than  cancer.  Pus  mighty 
jjossibly  result  from  the  rapid  growth  of  tubercle  or  Civncer,  but 
neither  of  these  could  be  derived  from  pus.  Tubercle  grows,  and 
the  corpuscles  move  into  the  portions  in  which  they  are  found ; 
the  oldest  die,  and  caseous  matter  is  one  of  the  products  of  deatlui 

Dr,  C  J.  B.  Williams  again  holds  an  opinion  that  tubercle  is 
not  formed  by  growth  of  the  adenoid  tissue.  lie  says — ^'*For 
my  own  part,  I  had  forty-five  years  ago  expressed  my  convictioa ' 
that  miliary  granulations  in  the  lungs  owed  their  constant  form 
and  size  to  their  connection  with  some  elementary  part  of  the 
lung  texture,  and  I  was  quite  prepared  to  conclude,  on  the  new 
evidence  given,  that  the  lymphatic  tissue  is  that  element ; 
ikat  Out/  are  simple  orergrowths  of  that  tissue,  I  could  not,  and 
do  not  admit ;  nor  do  I  hdieve  that  the  hpnphatic  tismic  vt  at  all 
jiectssary  to  the  production  of  other  tuherculaT  formntions  which 
are  7tot  granular.  A  mere  overgrowth  of  a  tissue  ought  to  be 
an  increase  of  all  its  parts — of  the  stroma,  of  the  trabecular,  of 
the  lymphatics — as  well  as  of  the  coiimscles ;  and  this  we  ha%*«  i 
in  true  lymphoma  and  in  the  adenoid  enlargements  of  leuc^mia. 
But  tliis  is  not  tubercle.  In  tubercle  you  have  increase  only  of 
the  corpuscles,  and  they  arc  not  merely  multiplied,  they  an*  i 
altered ;  they  are  harder,  so  that,  as  they  crowd  in  their  proli- 
feration, they  fomi,  not  soft  expanding  swellings  as  in  lymphoma, 
but  little  hard  nodules;  and  their  subsequent  history  of  irrita- 
tion and  obstmction  of  surrounding  parts,  and  of  decay  and 
rafieation  in  themselves,  ia  dependent  on  this  chai^cter  of 
induration,  which  is  not  compreliended  in  the  term  over^owtJir 
— (Discussion  on  Tubercle,  before  the  Pathological  Sociaty  of  | 
Iwondon,  April  1st,  1373.) 
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Virchow,  again,  maintains  that  tubercles  are  composed  of  the 
retrograde  metamoq)li08is  of  physiological  or  morbid  tissue  ele- 
ments, and  he  holds  that  a  local  process  in  all  crises  leads  to  an 
exudation  of  a  material  wliich  is  poured  out  during  what  lie 
calls  "  a  tuberculous  inflammation/'  and  which  becomes  organized 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  dies,  breaks  up,  shrivels,  and  so 
becomes  tubercle.  This  process  he  calls  **  tuhtrcuhsis,**  and  the 
Btate  of  the  body  which  gives  rise  to  it  he  terras  '*  scroftdom" 
Acconling  to  this  view*,  tuberculosis  is  tlie  local  process  in  which 
there  occurs  an  exudation  of  a  materiah  nutritivo  or  pnlbnlogiciil, 
which  develops  into  cells,  and  that  these  cells  tuberculize  or 
undergo  the  tuberculous  metamorphosis,  and  in  the  words  of 
Taget,  *Hhe  rciation  b*^fcween  the  two  [terms]  is,  that  the  scro- 
fulous constitution  implies  a  peculiar  liability  to  tuberculous 
diseases/*  or,  in  other  words,  to  caseation,  &c,  of  the  products  of 
an  intlainmation.  This  view  is  supported  by  what  is  witnessed 
particularly  in  horned  cattle,  namely,  the  formation  of  caseous 
tumours  in  various  parts  of  the  body. — (See  page  399.) 

Tubercle  was  held  by  I^ennec  and  otliers  to  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  non-inflammatory  material  (neoplasm)  originating 
«Ix>ntaneously  in  the  tissue ;  and  by  others,  that  it  was  an 
exudation— a  deposit  of  caseous  matter  from  the  blood.  These 
views  are  now  generally  abandoned,  and  it  is  behoved  that  the 
growth  is  inflammator)" ;  that  the  cause  of  intlammatiou  may  l>e 
simultaneously  the  cause  of  tubercle ;  that  tubercle  owes  its 
origin  to  the  absorption  and  distribution  of  an  infective  material 
derived  from  the  absorption  of  the  metamorphosed  pnxluct  of 
the  inflammation.     Thus   Buhl  was  led  to  conclude  that  in  the 

pjnajority  of  cases  of  tul>erculosis  caseous  masses  existed  in  some 
part  of  the  body,  and  that  to  the  absorption  of  substances  from 
these  infective  centres  the  general  development  of  tubercle  was 

k  Ciwing.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  projwr  view  to  take  of  the 
origin  of  tubercle  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  horned  cattle; 
for  since  the  appearance  of  pleuro-pneuraonia  tubercular  growths 

.lire  much  more  frequently  met  with;  but  there  is  sutticient  evi- 

'  lience  to  prove  that  cattle,  more  espt'cially  the  high-bred  ones. 
jir<5  constitutionally  predisposed  to  wasting  diseases,  in  the  course 
of  which  tubercle  and  other  allied  formations  become  developed. 
Tubercle  again,  particularly  in  cattle,  is  associated  with 
laeofia  ttunouis  in  some  parts  of  the  economy,  particularly  in  the 
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broncbial  glands,  and  an  examination  of  tlicse  in  the  general 
of  cases — that  is  to  say,  in  those  instances  where  the  tabercui 
grovvtlis  have  undergone  the  calcareous  change — will  reveal  tl 
the  morbid  product  in  the  broncbial  lymphatic  glanda  is 
prior  origin  to  the  tubercle:  more  particularly  is  this  conditj 
observed  when  tubercle  is  a  sequel  to  catarrhal  pneumoniaj 
disease  where  invariably,  even  in  its  earlier  stugeg.  tliese  glaa 
are   foimd  enlarged,  the  whole   lymph  paths  tilled  with  la| 
catarrhal  cells,  and   the  endothelial  cells,   lining   the  stroll 
actively  dividing.     At  a  later  stage  caseation  is  seen  conuiu 
cing  in  the  centre  of  the  accumulated  cells,  and  this  goes 
until  the  whole  becomes  at  first  a  caseous,  and  finally  a  calcateoS 
mass — ^the  secondary  growths  or  tubercles  in  the  lung  sul 
(and  these  are  easily  demonstrable  from  abscesses  in  the 
or  in  the  subserous  tissue  of  the  pleura  or  other  serous  mem' 
being  evidently  less  advanced  in  the  retrograde  change 

We  cannot,  however,  look  upon  tubercular  diseases  as  thej 
occur  in  horned  cittle  as  belonging  to  the  same  categoiy  as  tb 
phtliisis  pulmonalis  of  miin — that  is,  an  ulcerative  lung  diseaa 
— in  its  strictest  sense.     But  similar  conditions,  both  extrij 
and  intrinsic,  lead  to  the   production  and   development   ol 
chronic  inflammatory  disease  in  these  animals,  as  well  as  in 
pig,  more  rarely  in  tlie  sheep,  and  seldom  in  the  horse,  in  wi 
we  find  that  suppurations  have  a  greater  tendency  to  the 
charge  or  liquefaction  of  the  pus  than  in  the  ox,  as  showii  IJ 
ordinary  subcutaneous  abscesses,  which  in  the  horse  arc  generally 
acute  and   discharge  their  contents,  wdiilst  in   the   ox — im 
subject    to  the   scrofulous   inHaramation  of  the   doraesticai 
animals — they  are  genemlly  indolent,  their  contents  tendinj 
caseation,  similar  to  tuberculosis  in  man,  and  the  dovclopm 
of  tubercle  is  undoubtedly  a  local  manifestation  of  a  con 
tutiunal  peculiarity,     HercLUtary  pi-edisposition  has  a  mar] 
influence  upon  the  development  of  tubercle.      Predispositi 
even  in  man,  is,  however,  held  by  some  to  be  more  of  a  teud^ 
to  chronic  iniiammations  of  certain  organs,  especially  of  the  lull 
mucous  membranes,  and  lymphatic  glands,  than  to  the  pri 
development  of  tubercle;  the  localized  or  disseminated  tubercu 
growths   being   secondary   to,  and   resulting   from,   the   dii 
irritation  or  infective  properties  of  the  inflammatory  product 

According  to  Dr,  Sanderson^  three  things  ar«  necessary  for 
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cstahBghment  of  phthisis: — (1.)  A  constitutional  predisposition; 
(2.)  A  local  irritation,  leading  to  an  increased  growth  of  pre- 
ensting  lymphoid  structures ;  and  (3.)  A  process  of  infection, 
ly  means  of  which  the  morbid  growths  extend  to  adjacent  or 
related  parts.  This  view  does  not,  however,  meet  with  uni- 
versal approbation,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  tuberde  may 
rewilt  bom  bad  food,  imperfect  digestion,  or  any  debilitating 
operation  or  influence.  Thus,  in  horned  cattle,  it  is  found  that 
the  best  milkers  are  most  prone  to  *•  pining,"  or  consumption. 
Improper  food  or  an  unhealthy  digestion  give  rise  to  dise^ase 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  or  deteriorating  the  quality  of  the 
elements  of  nutrition. 

It  is  also  observed  that  excessive  acidity  exists  in  the  alimentary 

canal  in  phthisis.      This  excess  of  acid  is  said  to  render  the 

albuminous  constituents  of  the  food  easily  soluble,  whilst  the 

alkaline  properties  of  the  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice  are  more 

^han  neutralized,  and  rendered  incapable  either  of  transfonninj; 

the  starchy  constituents  of  vegetable  food  into  sugar,  or  of  so 

P'^Bparing  fatty  matters  introduced  into  the  system  as  to  renaer 

^601  easily  assimilable.     Hence  an  increased  amount  of  albumen 

^ters  the  blood,  and   has   been   found  to  exist  there  by  all 

^exnical   analyses,  while  fat  is  largely  supplied  by  the  ab- 

*|^tion  of  the  adipose  tissues  of  the  body,  causing  the  emacia- 

"OH   which   characterises   the   disease.      In  deep   milkers  the 

"^ficiency  of  fatty  materials  in  the  blood  may  be  simply  due  to 

J'heir  rapid  removal  from  the  body  by  the  mammary  gland ;  and 

^  addition  to  the  influence  of  this  direct  drain  upon  the  system, 

^  state  of  chronic  indigestion  often  exists  from  improper  feeding, 

^^t  of  exercise,  and  from  being  kept  in  a  continual  artificial  state. 

ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  TUBERCLE. 

Villemin,  Burdon  Sanderson,  Wilson  Fox,  Cohnheim,  Klebs, 
%nd  others  found  that  by  inoculating  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits 
>ith  tuberculous  or  chronic  inflammatory  products  under  the 
skin,  small  indurated  caseous  nodules  became  developed  at  the 
seat  of  operation ;  that  the  next  lymphatic  glands  had  under- 
gone hyperplastic  enlargement,  and  that  the  lungs,  liver,  serous 
membranes,  and  other  organs  presented  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  small,  grey,  translucent,  hard  bodies,  identical  with  miliary 
tubercles,  and  that  the  organs  so  affected  increased  in  bulk  and 
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bronchial  glands,  and  an  examination  of  these  in  the  generality 
of  cases — that  is  to  say,  in  those  instances  where  the  tubercular 
growths  have  undei^^one  the  calcareous  change — will  reveal  that 
the  morbid  product  in  the  broncliial  lymphatic  glands  is  of 
prior  origin  to  the  tubercle :  more  particularly  is  this  condition 
observed  when  tubercle  is  a  sequel  to  catarrhal  pneumonia,  a 
disesise  where  invariably,  even  in  its  earlier  stages,  these  glands 
are  found  enlarged,  the  whole  lymph  paths  tilled  with  large 
catarrhal  cells,  and  the  endothelial  cells,  lining  the  stroma, 
actively  di villi iig.  At  a  later  stiige  caseation  is  seen  commen- 
cing in  the  centre  of  the  Jiccvmiulated  cells,  and  this  goes  on 
until  the  whole  becomes  at  first  a  caseous,  and  finally  a  calcareous 
mass^ — the  secondary  growths  or  tubercles  in  the  lung  substance 
(and  these  are  easily  demonstrable  from  abscesses  in  the  lungs), 
or  in  the  subserous  tissue  of  the  pleura  or  other  serous  membrane, 
being  evidently  less  advanced  in  the  retrograde  change. 

We  cannot,  however,  look  upon  tubercular  diseases  as  they 
occur  in  horned  cattle  as  belonging  to  the  same  categoiy  as  the 
phthisis  pulmonahs  of  man — tfiat  is,  an  ulcerative  lung  disease 
— in  lis  strictest  sense.  But  similar  conditions,  both  extrinsic 
and  intrinsic,  lead  to  the  production  and  development  of  a 
chi'onic  inflammatory  disease  in  these  animals,  as  well  as  in  the 
pig,  more  rarely  in  the  sheep,  and  seldom  in  the  horse,  in  which 
we  Hud  that  suppurations  have  a  greater  tendency  to  the  dis- 
charge or  liquefaction  of  the  pus  than  in  the  ox,  as  shown  in 
ordinary  subcutaneous  abscesses,  which  in  the  horse  are  generally 
acute  and  discharge  their  contents,  whilst  in  the  ox — most 
subject  to  the  scrofidous  inflammation  of  the  domesticated 
animals — they  are  genemlly  indolent,  their  contents  tending  to 
caseation,  similar  to  tuberculosis  in  man,  and  the  development 
of  tubercle  is  undoubtedly  a  local  manifestation  of  a  consti- 
tutional peculiarity.  Hereditary  predisposition  has  a  markexl 
influence  upon  the  development  of  tubercle.  Predisposition, 
even  in  man,  is,  however,  held  by  some  to  be  more  of  a  tendency 
to  chronic  inflammations  of  certain  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs^ 
mucous  membranes,  and  lymphatic  glands,  than  to  the  primary 
development  of  tubercle;  the  loeaHzed  or  disseminated  tubercular 
growths  being  secondary  to,  and  resulting  from,  the  diivct 
irritation  or  infective  properties  of  the  inflammatory  products 

According  to  Dr.  Sandei^on,  three  things  are  necessary  fur  the 
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iblishmeut  of  phthisis : — (L)  A  coDstitutional  pfedisposition ; 
(2.)  A  local  irritation,  leading  to  an  increased  growth  of  pre- 
existing lymphoid  stnictures ;  and  (3.)  A  process  of  infection, 
by  means  of  which  the  morbid  j^rawths  extend  to  adjacent  or 
related  parts.  This  view  does  not,  however,  meet  with  uni- 
versal approbation,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  tuberrle  may 
resnit  from  bad  food,  imperfect  di(j[esLiun,  or  any  debihtating 
operation  or  influence.  Thus,  in  horned  cattle,  it  is  found  that 
the  best  milkers  are  most  prone  to  *'  pining,*'  or  consimiption. 
Improper  food  or  an  unliealtliy  digestion  give  rise  to  diseiise 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  or  deteriorating  the  quality  of  the 
elements  of  nutrition. 

It  is  also  observed  that  excessive  acidity  exists  in  the  alimentary 
canal  in  phtlnsia  This  excess  of  iicid  is  said  to  render  tlte 
aibumiuous  constituents  of  the  food  easily  soluble,  whilst  the 
alkaline  properties  of  the  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice  are  more 
than  neutralized,  and  rendered  incapalile  either  of  transforming 
the  starchy  constituents  of  vegetable  food  into  sngar,  or  of  so 
preparing  fatty  matters  introduced  into  the  system  as  to  renaer 
them  easily  assimilable.  Hence  an  incretised  amount  of  albumen 
enters  the  blood,  and  has  been  fomid  to  exist  there  by  all 
chemical  analyses,  while  fat  is  largely  supplied  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  adipose  tissues  of  the  body,  causing  the  emacia- 
tion which  characterises  the  disease.  In  deep  milkers  the 
deficiency  of  fatty  materials  in  the  blood  may  be  simply  due  to 
their  rapid  removal  from  the  body  by  the  mammary  gland ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  influence  of  this  direct  drain  upon  the  system, 
n  state  of  chronic  indigestion  often  exists  from  improper  feeding. 
want  of  exercise,  and  from  being  kept  in  a  continual  artificial  state. 


ARirnCIAL  FRODUCTIOX  OF  TUBERCLE. 

Villemin,  Burdon  Sanderson,  Wilson  Fox,  Colinheim,  Klebs, 
and  others  found  tliat  by  inoculating  guinea-pigs  and  rahlntn 
with  tuWrculous  or  chronic  inflammatory  products  under  the 
skin,  small  indurated  caseous  nodules  liecame  developed  at  tlie 
sent  of  opieration ;  that  the  next  lymphatic  glands  had  under- 
I  gone  hyperplastic  enlargement,  and  that  the  lungs,  liver,  serous 
membranes,  and  other  organs  presented  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  small,  grey,  translucent,  hard  bodies,  identical  with  miliar)' 
tubercles,  and  that  the  organs  so  ufTected  increased  in  bulk  and 
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weiijlit  to  an  abnormal  decree.  Hence  itwas  concluded  that  tukrde 
could  be  propagated  by  inoculation;  but  further  experiments  Imve 
goni5  to  show  that  tlie  same  internal  lesions  may  be  induced  by  tite 
introduction  of  other  forms  of  growths,  of  decomposing  healthy 
tissue,  or  of  the  products  of  local  inflammations,  or  by  the  intm- 
duction  of  an  ordinary  irritant,  such  as  a  seton  beneath  the  skin, 
and  thus  it  was  found  tiiat  there  was  nothing  very  specific  about 
it  Again,  if  a  guinea-pig  be  inoculated  with  pus,  if  it  does  not 
die  from  acute  pyaemia  shortly  alter  its  inoculation,  it  is  fouod 
that  tubercular-like  masses  become  developed  in  various  organs  ^ 
of  the  body ;  hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  rodentia,  and  particu- 
larly guinea-pigs,  are  very  peculiar  creatures.  Professor  Bennett 
failed  to  propagate  tubercle  by  inoculation  in  the  rabbit 

The  experiments  of  Sanderson  and  others  have,  howeve 
proved  tliat,  in  some  animals  at  least,  tubercle  can  be  artificiallj 
induced  by  exciting  a  simple  local  inflammation  of  the  sk 
and  subcutaneous  tissues.  These  throw  much  light  upon  the 
occurrence  of  tubercular  growths  as  sequelft*  to  iuflammatioB 
and  as  it  is  proved  that  the  exudate  of  a  local  inflammation 
guinea-pigs  tends  to  become  caseous,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  thi 
the  same  tendency  exists  in  cattle,  which  ai-e  most  prone  of  ou 
ptitients  to  tubercular  disease,  in  the  Ipnph  of  pleuro  orbroneli 
pneumonia,  thus  proving  the  concluions  of  Buhl,**  that  tubercle  i 
the  majority  of  cases  was  due  to  tlie  absorption  of  caseous  matter,* 

Some  years  ago  I  was  much  impressed  wuth  the  contagiooa  or 
inoeulable   nature  of  tubercle,  more  especially  amongst  birds, 
having  found  that  birds  became  diseased  and  died  after  bei 
introduced   into   cages  previously   occupied   by   othei3  wide 
had  died  from  what  w^as  supposed  to  be  tubercle.      Furthe 
experience  has,  however,  convinced  me  that  the  disease  fron 
which  the  biids  suifered  wiis  not  tubercle  at  all,  but  pysbinia 
and  1  Lave  since  induced  the  same  symptoms  and  jwst  inorU 
appearjinccs  by  inoculating  wuth  pus,  and  by  keeping  birds 
dissecting  rooms. 

Whilst  maintaining  my  opinion  that  tubercle  is  cndc 
and  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  caseous  product  of  a  pr 
inflammation,  and  that  the  experiments  to  prove  its  contagiou 
ness  and  even  infectiousness  do  not  go  beyond  this,  namelj 
the  introduction  of  degenemted  products  of  disease  into  th 
body  of  a  healthy  animal ;   I  feel  bound  to  state  that  ma 
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^periments  have,  been  made,  some  proving  the  contagious- 
ness and  infectiousness  of  tubercle,  and  some  disproving  its 
specific  or  infecting  qualties;  and  the  experiments  of  Yillemin, 
Chauveau,  Klebs,  Gerlach,  Bagge,  Semmer,  Gunther  and  Harms, 
Ziini,  Biffi,  and  Vergad  may  be  ai*ranged,  according  to  Bollinger, 
under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Ingestion  of  tubercular  matter  derived  from  man.  In  two 
pigs  and  two  rabbits,  a  negative  result.  In  one  pig,  enlargement 
of  Peyef  8  patches  and  mesenteric  glands,  and  cheesy  degenera- 
tion of  parts  of  these. 

2.  Ingestion  of  tubercular  matter  from  the  ox ;  fresh  glands, 
caseous  matter,  the  contents  of  the  bronchi.    Animals  experi- 
mented upon : — Five  sheep,  two  goats,  four  pigs,  eight  dogs,  a 
luge  number  of  cats,  twenty  rabbits,  one  porpoise,  eight  pigeons. 
A  negative  result  with  the  dogs  and  cats ;  result  nearly  always 
positive  with  the  pigs,  sheep,  and  goats.     Most  frequently  with 
these  animals  there  was  caseous  degeneration  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  mesenteric  glands,  sometimes  tlie  cervical 
glands,  and  the  lungs.     In  three  sheep  there  was  real  "  tabies 
mesenterica."    With  the  rabbits,  the  ingestion  of  raw  tubercular 
matter  produced  results  sometimes  positive,  sometimes  negative. 
In  one  instance,  the  ingestion  of  boiled  tuberculous  lymphatic 
glands  engendered  general  tuberculosis ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
boiled  tubercles  had  no  injurious  effect  on  five  rabbits.     And  a 
pig,  fed  with  the  same  material,  only  exhibited  after  death  tume- 
faction of  the  mesenteric  glands.    Cooked  or  uncooked  tubercles, 
given  to  other  rabbits,  infected  them;  and  the  ingestion  of  tubercles 
from  an  ox  infected  a  porpoise,  but  had  no  action  on  two  pigeons. 
The  ingestion  of  caseous  pus  alone  had  no  effect  on  a  sheep. 

3.  Ingestion  of  flesh  from  tuberculous  oxen,  or  those  arti- 
ficially infected.  Positive  result  in  three  pigs :  general  tubercu- 
losis or  alterations  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  one  pig,  leucaemia, 
scrofula,  and  tuberculosis.  Result  always  negative  with  rabbits 
when  fed  with  raw  or  cooked  flesh. 

4  Ingestion  of  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  cow.  Three  pigs, 
three  calves,  one  sheep,  two  goats,  two  cats,  and  fourteen  rabbits. 
In  the  three  pigs,  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  lesions  analogous  to 
those  of  scrofula  ;  in  the  two  cats,  a  negative  result ;  a  positive 
result  in  two  rabbits ;  a  negative  result  in  fourteen  rabbits  fed 
with  the  boiled  milk. 
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Bollinger  thinks  it  possible,  or  ratlier  probable,  that  intesti- 
nal tuberculosis,  consecutive  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  may  be 
produced  by  the  sputa  swallowed  passing  into  the  intestine. 
He  also  thinks  it  demonstrated  tliat  scrofula  and  tuberculosis 
ere  only  two  foiins  of  the  same  disease,  at  different  periods  of 
development. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  the  \new  of  proving 
the  transmissibility  of  tubercle,  not  only  by  inoculation  ami 
ingestion,  but  by  infection  throu*^h  the  medium  of  the  breath  of 
line  particles  of  tubercular  sputa.  The  animals  experimented 
upon  were  compelled  to  breathe  for  several  hours  daily  in  a 
chamber,  in  the  air  of  which  fine  particles  of  pbthisicjil  expec- 
toration from  persons  with  cavities  in  their  liings,  mixed  with 
water,  and  rendered  into  fine  particles  by  a  steam  atomiser. 
Dogs  alone  were  experimented  upon,  as  they  rarely  sufler  from 
tubercle.  Eleven  animals  were  experimented  upon,  and  all 
were  killed  in  a  period  varying  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five 
days,  and,  with  one  doubtful  exception,  presented  well  developed 
miliaiy  tubercles  in  both  lungs,  and  in  most  of  them  tubercles 
w^ere  also  found,  but  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  the  kidneys,  and  to 
a  smaller  extent  in  tlie  liver  and  spleen.  Alicroscopicul  exami- 
nation was  in  accordance  with  the  naked  appeamncea. 

These  experiments  were  condncted  by  Dr.  Tappeinier  of 
Memn,  and  a  preliminary  account  of  them  led  Dr.  Max 
Schottelius  to  make  similar  ones,  not  only  with  the  sputum  of 
phthisical  indi\iduals,  but  also  with  that  of  persons  suflering 
from  simple  bronchitis,  and  with  puIverL^ed  cheese,  brain,  and 
cinnabar  The  result  was  that  miliary  tubercles  were  found  in 
the  lung  in  all  cases,  and  in  equal  quantity  with  both  phthisical 
and  bronchial  sputum.  Cheese  produced  a  smaller  quantity, 
pulverised  brain  still  less,  and  the  cinnabar  least  of  all,  merely  a 
few  whitisli  tubercles  with  pigmented  centres,  with  an  inter- 
stitial deposit  of  the  substance  which  had  caused  no  inflammatory 
reaction.  Tappeinier  has  also  experimented  with  calves*  brain 
in  two  cases,  but  w^ith  purely  negative  results.  No  changes  in 
tlie  lung  followed  such  as  resulted  from  the  inhalation  of  tuber- 
cidous  sputum. 

**The  experiments."  says  the  editor  of  the  Lancet,  November 
23,  1878,  *•  are  of  much  interest,  but  they  need  a  repetition  on  a 
large  scale,  in  order  that  the  discrepancies  may  be  removed, 
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before  much  weight  can  be  attached  to  them  as  evidence  of  a 
specific  influence  of  phthisical  sputum.  They  unquestionably 
abmr,  however,  that  the  inhalation  of  foreign  organic  matter  will 
caose  tubercles  in  animals  naturally  predisposed  to  their  develop- 
ment The  appearance  of  granulations  in  other  organs  than  the 
lungs,  in  some  of  Tappeinier's  experiments,  is  a  fact  of  great 
importanca 

"Whether  tuberculous  matter  produces  tubercle  when  given  in 
this  manner  more  readily  than  other  substances  or  not,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  inhalation  of  these  substances  is  more  effective 
than  their  administration  by  the  alimentary  canal.  These  facts 
■w  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  con- 
tagiotisness  of  phthisis." 


DIVISIONS. 

Tubercular  diseases  as  they  occur  in  cattle  may  be  classified 
^**^<ler  three  heads: — Ist.  Tubercular  DysevUery ;  2d,  GraniUar 
^^i/lammaium ;  3d.  Scrofulous  inJUtraiion  of  Glavda, 

Xj<.  Tubercular  or   Chronic   Dysentery, — ^The   only   common 
^''^^^erative  disease  which  has  its  origin  in  tubercle.     Phthisis 
P^Jlmonalis,  or  ulcerative  lung  disease,  rarely  exists  in  the 
Irvine  tribe.     In  this,  as  well  as  in  its  homologue  in  man,  the 
*^>^er  parts  of  the  intestines  are  the  seat  of  the  growth  and 
^oeration.     In  chronic  dysentery  the  tubercle  grows  in  the  sub- 
^Xicous  tissue,  and  elevates  the  mucous  membrane  over  the 
S^'anulations.    The  growths  degenerate  and  soften ;  new  granu- 
lations spring  up  between  the  degraded  ones  ;  these  also  degene- 
^te  and  soften,  and  a  fusion  of  the  whole  very  soon  takes  place. 
The  circulation  is  impeded,  the  mucous  membrane  is  removed, 
'ind  deep,  pit-like  ulcers  form,  which  by  coalescence  become 
large,  with  irregularly  excavated  borders.     The  borders  of  these 
ulcers  are  thick,  and  are  impregnated  with  yellow,  degraded  tuber- 
cular matter,  and  in  some  cases  the  ulcers  penetrate  the  intes- 
tinal walls. 

2d.  Granular  Inflammation, — Of  this  there  are  two  kinds, 
namely — (A.)  Caseous  and  Calcareous  TumourSy  non-recognisable 
prior  to  death ;  and  (B.)  Tuberculosis  of  Lungs,  Serous  Membrane, 
and  Glands,  preceded  or  accompanied  by  wasting,  debility,  a 
general  mal-condition  of  the  body,  and  elevation  of  temperature. 
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(A.)  Caseous  Tummirs, — If  the  history  of  cattle,  slauglite 
sometimes  in  the  priiuest  coiiditian,  in  which  these  tumours  ai^'r 
foiiiid  could  be  traced,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  discovered 
tliat  at  some  prior  period  they  had  suil'ered  from  capillary  bn^n- 
chitis.pleuro'piieumonia  coiitac^iosa^or  other  iiiflammatorj'^  disease. 
In  many  instajiccs  this  has  been  done,  but  it  is  impossible  in  aM 
cases,  as  cattle  are  often  changing  owners.  It  is,  however,  fair 
t^i  assume  tliat  such  k  the  case,  and  we  are  warranted  in  the 
iussumption  by  actual  facU  which  have  been  observed.  Witliiu 
my  own  experience  I  have  known  numbers  of  cattle  recov^er  fmm 
pleuro-pneiimonia,  and  regain  the  best  of  apparent  health,  but 
in  whose  bodies,  after  shnijrbter  for  human  food,  immense  cir- 
cumscribed tumours,  or  musses  of  so-called  tubercular  mattei, 
have  been  found  in  the  lungs,  pleura,  peritoneum,  sides  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  in  various  glands,  mesenteric,  liver,  kidneys,  ^ 
Tlj<jse  masses,  called  "  angle  berries  or  grapes  "  by  butchers,  var 
in  size  fix>m  that  of  a  small  pea  to  a  hen's  egg  or  larger.  They  are 
often  confluent,  and  one  apparent  mass  sometimes  weighs  many 
pounds,  wliilst  in  the  aggregate  tliey  may  weigh  many  stones. 
When  cut  into  they  are  invariably  found  to  consist  of  caseou 
material  intermixed  with  calcareous  matter.  Microscopical! j 
examined,  they  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  shrivelled  cell  ele 
ments,  oil  globules,  cholesterine,  and  lime  salts. 

The  flesh  of  such  animals  is  very  often  of  a  fair  or  eve 
superior  description,  and  the  only  question  of  importance  in 
connection  witli  the  matter  is,  whether  the  flesh  is  fit  for  human 
ftjod.  This  question  is  asked,  Ijecuuse  very  often  such  flesh  iSj 
condemned  by  market  inspectors.  If,  however,  we  can  onlj 
train  our  mind  to  consider  that  these  masses  are  mere  grawilu 
— that  ill  fact  they  are  no  more  injurious  to  the  quality  of  tt 
flesh  than  warts  or  other  excrescences  on  the  skin — the  feel 
of  fear  may  be  overcome.  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  excr 
cences  are  mere  results  of  a  previous  and  perhaps  distpwlj 
inflammation ;  that  the  products  of  such  intlammation  are  th« 
localized,  whereby  they  are  prevented  fi\>m  injuring  the  gcner 
economy :  that  in  fact  they  are  as  much  external  to  the  gener 
economy  of  the  animal  as  so  many  excrescences  in  Uie  skin,  ( 
tumours  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  that  if  they  are  carefullj 
removed,  and  tlie  membranes  and  structures  in  which  they  i 
imbedded  and  from  which  they  grow  carefully  dissected  out,  i 
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flesh  is  perfectly  good,  fit  for  any  man's  table,  and  that  it  is  a  pity 
to  destroy  valuable  and  nutritious  human  food  because  the  term 
tobereolosis  has  been  applied  to  the  tumours. 

(R)  Oranular  inflammations  arising  from  cachexia  or  blood 
crotw. — ^The  cachexia,  inherited  or  arising  from  the  absorption 
of  the  products  of  an  inflammation,  may  precede  the  formation 
of  the  granulia,  or  may  result  from  softening  of  them,  and  the 
ibBorption  of  the  softened  products.     In  the  latter  case  signs  of 
31  healdi  appear,  excited  perhaps  by  parturition,  a  slight  cold, 
indigestion,  or  some  other,  perhaps  trivial,  cause;  the  illness 
oontinoing  longer  than  usual,  and  the  animal  being  fat  and  in 
good  condition,  is  slaughtered  to  prevent  loss,  and  the  post  mor- 
<«»  reveals  the  presence  of  the  above-described  tumours.     In 
this  case  some  of  the  tumours  will  be  found  in  a  softened,  semi- 
fluid condition,  to  the  absorption  of  which  the  continuance  or 
^aggravation  of  the  trivial  illness  is  due ;  thus  the  whole  body 
l^ecomes  empoisoned  and  the  flesh  unfit  for  human  food.    The 
^^ous  structures  of  the  body  will  be  found  pale,  watery,  pitting 
'^er  pressure,  and  prone  to  rapid  decomposition. 

In  deep  milkers,  and  in  some  highly-bred  cattle,  the  cachexia 

^*^y  precede  and  accompany  the  tuberculosis,  and  generally  the 

®*die8t  signs  are  those  of  unthriftiuess,  and  deterioration  in  the 

9^ity  of  the  milk,  which  becomes  thin  and  watery,  although 

^^^  Some  time  it  may  keep  up  in  quantity.     If  the  cow  be  in  calf 

*"Ortion  is  apt  to  occur ;  if  not  pregnant,  the  condition  called 

^yuiphomania  is  frequently  present.     The  appetite  is  capricious ; 

*^^  mucous  membranes  pale ;  a  dry  cough  of  a  dull  character 

^^^ts;  the  skin  looks  dull,  the  hair  dirty ;  the  animal  does  not 

"Ck  itself,  and,  in  the  white  parts,  the  skin  is  often  observed  to 

^  yellow.     Emaciation  now  proceeds  more  or  less  rapidly ;  the 

cough  becomes  troublesome,  but  there  is  no  expectoration  or 

discharge  from  the  lungs.     The  digestive  organs  are  weak,  the 

rumen  prone  to  tympanitis,  and  diarrhoea  sets  in,  which  soon 

lenders  the  animal  a  mere   bag  of  bones.    Auscultation  and 

percussion  may  find  the  lungs   and   contents   of  the  thorax 

diseased  or  otherwise.     There  is  generally  some  degree  of  pain 

and  tenderness  evinced  by  the  animal  when  the  sides  are 

sharply   struck  or  pressed    upon,  and  very   often   a  friction 

(pleural)  sound  is  heard.     In  many  cases  the  thoracic  cavity 

becomes  more  or   less   filled  with   fluid,  and   the   abdomen 

2d 
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enlarges  from  ascites.  These  are  uncertain  combinations,  and 
a  pmt  ftioiiem  may  reveal  the  tubercular  matter  on  the  media- 
stimim,  pericanliiim,peritoneura,  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  in 
all  of  them.  Wien  the  tubercle  is  found  in  the  mesenteric  glantls 
the  term  "  tabes  mesenterica  "  has  been  applied  to  the  disease. 

This  form  of  *' wasting,"  '*  consumption/'  or  "  pining  " — teiins' 
by  which  the  disease  is  known  in  various  paits  of  the  country — 
.is  ver)'  often  hereditar}^  and  I  have  frequently  seen  it  commiti 
havoc  amongst  many  lierds,  in  the  breeding  of  which  no  atten- ' 
tion  bad  been  paid  to  stoutness  as  well  as  beauty  of  confor- 
mation. 

It  is  not  only  hereditary  but  congenital,  and  I  have  seen  »' 
calf  three  months  old,  which  had  thriven  well  until  within  two 
or  three  days  of  its  death,  filled  with  caseous,  calcareous,  and 
grey  tubercular  tumours.     In  this  calf  the  whole  of  the  serous 
membranes  \vere  affected,  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  covered  by 
calcareous  and  caseous  tumours,  which  must  have  been  forme 
in  utero,  and  the  arachnoid,  with  tubercle  in  its  early  st«*gol 
of  development,  presenting  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the 
appearance  figured  in  (a.)  fig,  15,  page  389.     Tlie  large  lymphoidj 
cells  were  very  immerons  and  very  distinct     The  mother  of  thi 
ealf  seemed  a  healthy  animal,  but  was  of  a  spare  form,  and 
had  a  capricious  appetite. 

Another  c^ilf,  in  a  condition  very  similar,  was  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Borthwick,  Kirkliston,  in  which  the  internal  changes 
analogous. 

S(L  ScToftdous  infiUration  of  Olands,  or  TubereU  with  exierfial 
mani/esiatwTis, — The    formation  of    tuberciJar    or    scrofulous 
tumours  is  not  an  infrequent  manifestation  of  the  tubercular 
diathesis,  not  only  in  wiill-l>rcd  cattle  and  deep  milkei^,  but  in 
the  hill  cattle  of  many  districts,  and  particularly  amongst  tljosa^ 
reared  upon  hea^y  clays  and  imdrained  lands.     In  Scotland  these 
tumours  are  commonly  called  "dyers"  or  "cniela/*  and  pre- 
sent themselves  as  hard  tumours  in  tlie  parotid  or  submaxiU 
hiry  regions,  appearing  at   first  as   round,  moveable  nodules^  j 
winch  gradually  enlai-ge,  and  finally  become  adherent  to  tbesidn,! 
which  inllames  and  finally  ulcerates,  leaving  a  raw  unhealthy] 
ulcer,  from  which  an  ichorous  or  sanious  discharge  continues  lo 
issue.     Abscesses  sometimes  form  in  these  regions :  these  must 
not,  however,   be    confounded   with    scrofulous    ulccyra.     Th«ii 
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true  abscess  suppurates,  bursts,  and    heals  up  f^in.     The 

scrofulous  ulcer  has  no  tendency  to  heal,  but  rather  to  spread, 

luid  in  many  cases  multiple  ulcers  will  form  in  the  enlarged 

glandular  mass.    As  the  tumours  increase  in  size — and  this 

increase  occurs  whether  ulceration  is  established  or  not — the 

pbaiynx  and  larynx  are  often  pressed  upon,  and  breathing  and 

deglutition  become  difficult. 

Tubercular  arthritis. — In  herds  predisposed  to  tubercle,  it 

^  be  often  witnessed  that  some  of  them  become  lame  from 

no  assignable  causa    The  lameness  is  generally  irremoveable, 

uid  post  mortem  examination  reveals   that  it  has  been  due 

to  tabercular  inflammation  of  a  joint  or  joints.    It  is  well 

to  keep    this  in  remembrance,  as   many  cattle    have    been 

floiBly  tortured  by  attempts  to  remove  by  violent  remedies — 

«uch  as  firing,  blistering,  &c — what  from  its  nature  is  irre- 

^oveable.    The  history  of  the  herd,  and  of  its  tendency  to 

^bercle,  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  pronounce  upon  the 

^Mtoe  of  the  lameness,  and  to  prescribe  a  rational  course  of 

^^"^«itment — (See  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery, 

^^^&  231.) 

Xn  the  horse  tuberculosis  is  very  rarely  witnessed,  the  growths 
^^^etimes  supposed  to  be  tubercular  being  lymphomatous  for- 
^^tions,  which  differ  from  tubercle  in  having  little  or  no 
^^dency  to  caseation. 

TREATMENT. 

If  the  disease  has  passed  beyond  the  very  earliest  stage,  it  is  a 

^aste  of  time  and  money  to  treat  animals  suflfering  from  tuber- 

^\ilar  consumption.     It  is  far  better  to  slaughter,  and  make  the 

^)est  of  them ;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  better  to  make  the  animals 

fit  for  the  butcher  by  ceasing  to  milk  them,  giving  fattening  food, 

such  as  oil-cake  and  good  hay,  avoiding  grasses  and  roots,  as 

they  tend  to  produce  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  and  an  acid  condition 

of  Uie  digestive  apparatus,  and  by  administering  cod  liver  oil  in 

such  quantities  as  the  animal  may  digest  and  assimilate — say 

from  six  ounces  to  half  a  pint  daily  ;  if  purgation  is  not  induced, 

the  latter  quantity.     The  oil  is  best  given  mixed  with  lime 

water,  and  small  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine  may  also  be  added 

with  advantage,  particularly  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  indigestion, 

tympanitis,  or  diarrhoea. 
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Treatment  of  serofidotis  glands, — Avoid  all  irritants  in  the 
shape  of  blisters,  iodine,  or  caustics  of  every  description.  If 
ulceration  is  established,  dress  with  charcoal,  or  a  mixture  of 
carbolic  acid  and  chalk,  and  feed  the  animal  fur  the  butcher^ 
if  not  too  late,  as  quickly  as  possible  give  cod  liver  oil,  and  an 
occasional  ferruginous  tonic.  If  the  breathing  is  impeded, 
traehcotoniy  may  be  perforaied,  provided  the  appetite  be  good 
and  deglutition  easily  performed  ;  but  if  the  appetite  is  capricious. 
deglutition  performed  with  difficulty,  or  if  there  be  signs  of 
wasting  or  "  pining,"  or  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  the  firet  loss  j 
is  the  better. 


STRUMOUS  ABSCESSES, 

In  the  rromsional  Namenclalure  of  J}ismsfS  adopted  by 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  tubercular  diseases 
are  considered  under  two  heads,  namely — (L)  Scrofula  with 
tubercle ;  and  (2.)  Scrofula  witliout  tubercle.  This  latter  con- 
dition is  witnessed  in  the  sheep,  in  which  the  tubercular  nodide 
is  i-afely  spontaneously  developed  This  ruminant,  however,  is 
prone  to  suffer  from  a  condition  similar  to  that  wliich  leads 
to  tlie  growth  of  tubercle  in  the  ox  and  other  animals,  and  in 
wluch  strumous  or  scrofulous  abscesses,  commencing  in  the  con- 
nective  tissue  about  the  jaws,  neck,  and  face,  or  as  results  of 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  (strumous  adenitis)  of  the 
submaxillary  space  are  developed. 

These  abscesses  often  appear,  without  any  premonitory  signs 
of  ill-health,  as  hard  swelhngs,  which  sooner  or  later  suppurate 
imperfectly,  or  burrow  deeply  in  all  directions  ;  at  first  they  are 
not  painful,  but  often  become  very  much  so,  and  may  multiply 
rapidly,  appearing  between  the  jaws,  on  the  neck,  about  the  eyes, 
lips,  and  nostiils,  and  occasionally  upon  other  parts  of  the 
body,  ctiusing  swelling,  preventing  the  sheep  from  feeding,  and 
rendering  the  breathing  difficult  and  snoring.  In  some  instances 
swelling  of  the  face  and  discharge  from  the  nose  are  observed 
previous  to  the  development  of  the  tumours. 

Young  animals,  particularly  young  fast -growing  tups,  if 
exposed  to  cold,  are  especially  subject  to  this  disease,  biit  older 
animals  of  both  sexes^  as  well  as  Inmbs,  are  not  exempt, 

If  these  abscesses  are  opened,  the  quantity  of  pus  contained 
within  them,  not  always  commensurate  with   their  size,  is 
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generally  thick,  and  flows  tardily,  but  afterwards  becomes 
thin,  and  more  or  less  ichorous ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  thick 
sac  of  low  tibroua  material,  like  the  walls  of  an  old  ulcer,  and 
sinuses  are  often  found  running  from  the  cysts  into  the  sur- 
rounding structures.  Microscopically  examined,  the  pus  is 
fuund  to  consist  of  ordinary  pus  cells,  rather  shrivelled  in 
appearance,  but  showing  no  tendency  to  caseation*  In  many 
instances  the  tumours  undergo  little  or  no  change  for  two  or 
three  years,  the  sheep  seemingly  suftering  no  inconvenience ; 
but  in  other  cases  the  animal  loses  flesh  rapidly,  the  wool  falls 
off  in  patches,  symptoms  of  fever  manifest  themselves,  a  cough 
IS  now  and  then  heard,  and  the  sufferer  dies  from  exhaustion, 
anaemia,  and  sometimes  dropsy.  The  flesh  in  this  advanced 
stage  is  pale  and  watery,  but  if  an  animal  be  slaughtered  in  the 
earlier  stages,  it  is  fairly  good. 

The  post  mortem  appearances  are  often  quite  local,  merely 

collections  of  pus  in  the  various  thick-walled  abscesses  observable 

liefore  death ;  the  pus  wiD,  however,  be  found  to  have  burrowed 

[from  the  abscesses  in  various  directions  into  the  surrounding 

Now  and  then  some  degree  of  ulceration  of  the  nasal 

nocous  membrane  may  be  detected,  and  abscesses  found  in  the 

Itittgs^  but  these  two  latter  conditions  are  by  no  means  constant 

Stnimons  abscesses  in  sheep,  or  the  conditions  which  lead  to 
heir  formation,  do  not  seem  to  be  hereditary,  as  the  stock 
of  many  tups  affected  with  them  remain  quite  free  from  the 
disease,  provided  tliey  are  not  exposed  to  that  cause^ — namely, 
cald — which  induces  it  in  the  progeny  of  tliose  which  have 
never  been  affected. 

Th-mimefU. — The  cause  or  causes  being  removed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  open  the  abscesses  as  soon  as  pus  can  be  detected  in 
hem,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  as  their  walls  are  very  firm  and 
injielding ;  however,  if  by  firm  pressure  with  one  hand,  and 
liunipuhition  of  the  tumour  with  the  other,  the  pus  can  be  felt 
luctuaiiug  slightly,  the  operator  need  not  hesitate,  but  make  a 
aid  incision,  press  out  the  semi-fluid  matter,  and  dress  the  wound 
ritli  some  digestive,  such  as  turpentine  liniment.     The  parts 

)  lo  be  kept  clean,  dressed  daily,  the  wounds  prevented  from 
tig  too  quickly,  and  the  animal  fed  liberally.  A  small 
|uantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  food  often  assists  the  recover}'. 

varying  degree  of  swelling  may  exist  for  a  time  after  the 
irounds  have  healed. 


ixvr. 
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^ill  prcKhice  the  most  beneficial  results.  Digestibility,  readiness 
of  assimilation,  absence  of  unduly  heating  properties,  and  many 
other  qualities,  are  needed  in  order  to  make  a  substance  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  ingredients  available  as  food.  Chemistry 
is  a  valuable  but  not  an  infallible  guide,  and  its  indications 
require  to  be  tempered  by  the  test  of  experience.*' 

Professor  Dick  said  that  a  Iiorse  may  be  kept  without  work, 
but  taking  a  little  exercise,  in  fair  condition  on  12  lbs,  of  hay 
and  5  lbs,  of  oats  per  day ;  but  if  a  good  amount  of  %vork  is  to 
be  got  out  of  iU  the  liorse  should  have  14  lbs,  hay,  12  lbs.  oats, 
and  2  lbs,  benns.  In  this  diet  of  the  horse  at  rest  there  are 
2'J'2  ounces  of  flesli-formers,  and  150  ounces  of  heat-givers  and 
fat-makers;  and  in  the  work  diet  there  are  251  onnces  of 
hydrocarbons,  and  59*1  ounce  of  nitrogenous  constituents. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  on 
the  above  subject  My  experience  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the 
scale  laid  down  by  Professor  Dick  is  too  limited ;  that  it  is 
necessary  to  give  to  a  horse  at  rest  several  pounds  more  com 
per  day  in  order  to  keep  it  in  good  health,  Every-day  experience 
ti^aches  us  that  no  horse  can  be  kept  in  he^th  Avithout  exercise, 
and  no  horse  taking  sufficient  exercise  to  keep  it  in  health  can 
maintain  its  vigour  and  flesh  on  5  lbs.  of  oats  per  day. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  all  horses  at  work  sJiouId  have  a 
mixture  of  oats,  beaus,  and  hay ;  say  14  lbs,  oats,  and  2  lbs.  to 

14  lbs,  of  beans  fier  day.     I  find  tliis  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best 
pf  food.     It  must  be  given  either  whole  or  crushed,  dry,  and  it  is 
advantageous  to  mix  it  with  cliopped  hay.     The  quantity,  how- 
fc\^er,  must  vary  with  the  size  of  the  animal. 
The  com  and  hay  must  also  be  of  good  quality »  sweet,  free 
om  mildew,  well  harvested,  old,  and  dry. 
For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  feeding,  the  reader 
referred  to  Sellar  and  Ste[*!ien*s  PhyMolofjif   at   thr  Farm; 
itinera  I  Sir  F.  Fitzwygmm's  Horses  and  Stables;  Low,  Piayfair, 
^oeloker,  and  others, 

\  of  ovfr-ft^dinff, — Too  much  hydrocarlxmoua  food  favours 

lopment  of  fatness  and  obesity.     This  is  well  st-en  in 

&t  dogs  and  cats  fed  on  cream,  sugar,  and  tit-bits  of  various 

kinds.    These  animals  die  before  half  their  days  are  over  from 

\XXy  infiltration  and  degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  other 

Lions,  tigers,  and  other  camivora  kept  in  menageries 
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also  suffer  and  die  from  fatty  degeneraiiona,  and  old 

and  other  favourite  horses  die  from  the  pame  cause»  when! 

pampered  and  fed  with  carbonaceous  food. 

Accumulationa  of  the  flesh-forming  or  nitrogenous  elements  in  , 
the  blood,  and  their  non-elimination,  cause  the  development  ( 
nmny  blood  diseases,  as  has  been  already,  and  will  be  furtbef  ^ 
shown.  For  example,  over-feeding  on  linseed  cake  induces 
septic  condition  of  the  blood.  Analyses  of  oil*cake  have  show 
that  it  contains  over  22  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  materials, 
whilst  dried  wheat  contains  only  12  47  per  cent  of  albumiDOUj 
compounds.  Again,  decorticated  cotton  cake  contains  a  mucb 
larger  per-centage  of  flesh-forming  matters  than  even  linse 
cake,  and  the  proportion  of  oil  k  higher  than  in  the  best  linsco 
cake.    The  following  are  the  analyses  of  the  two  cakes : — 


DECORTICATED  COTTON  CAKE. 

Average  arxaiyMt  o/jfreit  Saffi]plet, 
(VOBLCJUER.) 

WRter,           .        ,        .         .  9-23 

Oil, 16-05 

Alhatninoiis  compciimd%  or  Aeali- 

forming  nmtteni,  ,  .  41  "S  5 
GuiQ,  mucilagei  iknd  dig^tiljle  fibre 

(ikeat-producing  fuboUnces),  16*45 

Celtu^ineT  indigestible  fibre,    .  8*92 

Hineral  matterBj  aali,     •         •  8*05 


100  i>0 


OIL-CAKE. 
(pBoriaaoB  Jomravos.) 

Water, 

MnciUge,     , 
Albtimea  and  gluten. 

Oil,     .      . 

Huak,  . 

Ash  and  mul. 


100  UO 


The  nitrogen  of  the  food  is  not  all  assimilated  in  the  systen 
and  a  large  portion  passes  away  with  the  excreta :  on  th 
account  the  dung  produced  by  cake-fed  stock  is  particulary 
valuable.     Should  anything  occur  to  interfere  with  the  function 
of  the  excretory  organs,  the  nitrogenous  compounds  acaimulafi 
in  the  system,  and  tliere  set  up  a  variety  of  diseases  more 
less  grave  and  important.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  great  \ 
and  discrimination  are  to  be  exercised  in  feeding  stock  uj 
highly  nutritious  food;   and  provided  the  feeder  has  an  ey 
more  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  his  stock  than  to  the 
richness  of  his  manure,  he  w  ill  bear  this  in  mind. 

Whilst   over-feeding  leads  to  the  development  of  disease^ 
deficiency  of  food  leads  to  no  less  grave  results;    and 
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dftSdency  may  relate  both  to  quantity  and  quality.  "  A  defi- 
deacy  of  food,"  says  Dr.  Letheby,  "  especially  of  the  nitrogenous 
fut,  quickly  leads  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  animal  frame. 
Flagae,  pestilence,  and  famine  are  associated  with  each  other  in 
the  public  mind,  and  the  records  of  every  country  show  how  closely 
they  are  related."  It  is  stated  that  in  cases  of  very  gradual 
itarvation  an  urgent  feeling  of  hunger  is  not  a  prominent  symp- 
tom, and  even  when  it  exists  at  first,  it  usually  soon  diminishes, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  faintness,  and 
eren  a  loathing  of  food,  if  abstinence  has  been  long  protracted. 
-(R  B.  Holland.) 

Whilst  it  is  essential  to  health  that  food  should  be  sufficient, 
bat  not  over-abundant  in  quantity,  and  that  its  quality  should 
be  80  regulated  as  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  economy,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  lower  animals  will  live  for  a  very 
long  period  on  very  common  fare,  provided  it  be  sufficient  in 
quantity,  and  they  are  not  exposed  to  extreme  cold ;  but  to  have 
health,  energy,  and  condition,  both  food  and  water  must  be  good 
in  quality. 

A  dietetic  disease  may  be  defined  to  be  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  body,  brought  about  by  food  or  water  deteriorated  in  quality, 
insufficient  or  over-abundant  in  quantity,  or  containing  some 
ingredient  directly  poisonous  or  injurious  to  the  animal  economy. 
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SPORADIC    DISEASES— awanued 

(H.)  DIETETIC  DISEASES— continued, 

(a.)  DIABETES  IXSIPIDITS,  POLYTJRIA,  HYDRURIA- 
(6,)  AZOTUKIA— (<*.)  OXALURIA— (./,)  RED  WATER 
~{e.)  ASTHMA,  BROKEN  WIND. 

(a,)  DIABETES  INSIPIDUS,  POLTUKU,  HTDBUULL 

A  DISEASE  characterised  by  great  thirst,  excessive  dischaige  ( 
urine,  rapid  emaciation,  languor,  and  debility.  In  the  majoritj 
of  instances  it  is  caused  by  deteriorated  food,  but  in  some  < 
it  seems  to  be  due  to  some  constitutional  cause*  produce 
through  derangement  of  the  assimilative  functions,  either 
the  digestive  canal,  the  solid  organs,  or  the  blood.  Whe 
induced  by  no  traceable  cause,  and  where  change  of  diet 
no  efiect  in  checking  it,  the  disease  is  generally  premonitorj'  1 
farcy  or  glanders,  and  is  symptomatic  of  a  breaking  up  of  tk 
tissues  of  the  body. 

Etiology.' — Diabetes  is  induced  by  two  kinds  of  causes,  nameW 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic.     The  intrinsic  causes  are  those  origir 
ing  in  defective  assimilation,  or  rapid  tissue  metamorphosis*  owic 
to  the  actual  presence  of  the  glanders  poison,  or  to  a  conditio 
of  the  system  tending  to  its  development ;  the  polyuria  bein 
induced  by  the  action  upon  the  kidneys  of  tliose  c^3nstituent 
products  of  tissue  change,  which  are  naturally  eliminated 
them.     In  some   instances   diabetes   results  from  indigestio 
disappearing  when    the   digestive  apparatus  is  restored  to  itj 
normal  condition.     It  also  accompanies  other  diseases  w^here  1 
digestive  process  is  defective. 

The  extrinsic  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  food  which  tl 
animal  consumes ;  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  induced  by  tli 
water  it  drinks.     Dark-coloured,  highly-heated  hay  generallj 
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tinses  mnch  thirst  and  diuresis,  probably  containing  some 
ingredient  which  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  kidneys,  but  it  does 
not  induce  diabetes  so  readily  as  hay  that  is  musty,  oats  or  beans 
iduch  have  been  musty  or  damp,  even  if  kiln-dried,  and  bran 
iwriiig  a  peculiar  greasy  odour,  more  especially  foreign  bran. 

Diabetes  sometimes  occurs  as  an  enzootic  disease — not  due  to 
my  atmospheric  influence,  but  following  a  bad  harvest,  and 
canaed  by  damaged  food.  All  writers  agree  in  condemning  kiln- 
dried  oats.  I  am  of  opinion  that  these,  if  of  fair  quality  when 
put  on  t^e  kiln,  are  not  so  hurtful  as  is  generally  supposed,  and 
that  they  are  much  more  likely  to  cause  disease  if  given  when 
damp  or  musty. 

In  a  stud  of  horses  where  glanders  prevails,  the  slightest  error 
in  feeding  the  apparently  healthy  animals  will  often  bring  on 
pofiiae  diuresis.  In  one  stud  under  my  care,  a  supper  of  warm 
boiled  food  was  sure  to  be  succeeded  by  several  animals  being 
Attacked  by  inordinate  thirst  and  diuresis.  Habitual  feeding  on 
Wkd  food  is  a  very  common  cause,  and  although  animals  so  fed 
may  look  moderately  sleek,  and  lay  on  fat,  they  are  incapable  of 
psitoung  the  same  amount  of  work  as  others  fed  on  similar 
fcod  given  uncooked. 

Smidogy  and  Pathologif, — The  diagnostic  signs  are  excessive 

tWiet  and  profuse  urination:    in  addition  to  these  there  is 

fcffing  of  the   appetite.     Some  teachers  say  the  appetite  is 

increased;  I  have  never  known  this  in  the  horse,  but  in  the 

dog  there  is  often  a  craving  for  flesh.     The  visible  mucous 

membranes  are  pale  or  sometimes  rusty  yellow;  the  skin  is 

haish  and  the  coat  unhealthy  looking ;  the  animal  is  debilitated 

and  rapidly  loses   flesh.      The    pulse  is   often   slower   than 

natural,  sometimes  quicker,  and  always  atonic.     Tlie  mouth  has 

a  sour  odour ;  the  horse  prefers  unclean  food  and  water,  and  is 

fond  of  licking  the  walls  and  manger.     Tlie  urine  is  of  a  very 

pale  colour,  sometimes  as  clear  as  clean  water,  and  has  a  specific 

gravity  little  higher  than  distilled  water,  the  specific  gravity  of 

which  is  100,  whilst  that  of  diabetic  urine  is  from  1002  to  100*3, 

and  that  of  healthy  urine  in  the  horse  ranges  from  100-30  to 

100*50.    According  to  Lassaigne,  the  diabetic  urine  of  the  horse 

contains — water  98*0  ;  urea,  benzoate  of  soda,  acetate  of  potash, 

.acetate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  free  acetic  acid,  1*5 ; 

^ucus  and  sulphate  of  lime,  0*5  ;  and  differs  from  healthy  urine 
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in  (L)  being  more  watery ;  (2.)  containing  acetic  acid,  and  in 
being  free  from  earthy  carbonates. 

The  diabetes  meUitua  differs  from  the  insipidus,  from  tlie 
circumstance  tliat  the  urine  contains  sugar.  I  am  not  aware 
that  tliis  form  is  ever  seen  in  the  herhivora;  but  I  have  re- 
peatedly met  with  it  in  dogs,  and  in  almost  every  instance  the 
creatures  had  been  fed  for  a  length  of  time  on  boiled  liver.  M. 
U.  Leblanc  reports  a  case  in  a  dog  and  another  in  a  monkey. — 
(See  Gamgee's  Domestic  Animals,) 

Therapeutics, — Investigate  carefully  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  food,  wliich  in  all  cases,  whether  it  be  apparently  good  or 
indiHeient,  ought  to  be  changed.  If  the  horse  is  fed  on  oats  and 
hay,  try  a  change  to  beans  and  a  fresli  sample  of  hay;  if  fed 
mostly  on  beans,  change  to  oats.  The  bran  and  other  fodder 
must  also  be  changed,  as  any  of  these  articles  may  contain  some 
undetectable  material  which  operates  unfavourably  on  the 
ecoaomy,  some  constituent  which  acts  as  a  constant  irritant  upon 
the  body  and  kidneys.  It  is  advisable  to  give  an  aperient,  and 
to  restrict  the  diet  to  hay  and  mashes  for  some  days,  iluch 
rehef  will  be  afforded  to  the  animal  by  giving  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  t!ie  food  or  water,  I  prefer  this  to  chalk,  a  remedy  held 
in  well-deserved  esteem. 

When  the  aperient  has  operated,  iodine  is  to  be  administer 
commencing  with  two-dmchm  doses  twice  a  day,  and  diminishi 
the  dose  as  the  thirst  disappears. 

Iodine  was  first  prescribed  for  diabetes  by  Professor  Dick/ 
wlio  discovered,  whilst  experimenting  with  it  in  the  treatment 
of  glanders,  that  it  had  the  effect  of  allaying  the  sense  of  thirst 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  ever  since  then  it  has  been 
held  to  possess  specific  powers  in  this  affection.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  its  therapeutic  value,  for  not  only  does  the  thirst 
diminish,  but  the  appetite  improves,  and  all  the  otlier  symptoms 
disappear  as  soon  as  the  system  is  charged  with  the  iodine. 

It  is  usual  to  mix  clay  with  the  horse's  drinking  water;  if 
soda  bicarbonate  is  prescribed,  tliere  is  no  need  to  give  dirty 
when  clean  water  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is  cruel  to  restrict 
the  water  in  quantity  to  any  great  extent.  The  horse  must  rest, 
and  be  carefully  attended  to  for  several  days. 

In  the  dog  the  disease  is  fatal.  I  have  tried  various  remediaflti^ 
such  as  feeding  on  milk  or  on  flesh  entii^ly ;  creosote^  opiam» 
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•itrmgents,  the  bromide  of  potassium,  as  well  as  the  iodine  treat- 
neat,  and  have  seen  no  pennanent  benefit  from  any  of  them. 
Both  iodine,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  bromide  moderate 
tte  symptoms  for  a  time,  but  usually  the  benefit  has  been  of 
'  diot  duration — a  cough  has  come  on,  rapid  emaciation,  decay, 
nd  death. 

Fid  mortem  appearances. — Both  in  horses  and  dogs,  pallor  of 
the  Qigans  and  tissues  of  the  body  generally ;  in  dogs,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  caseous  tumours  in  the  lungs — the  latter 
bang  probably  accidental  complications. 


(J.)  AZOTURIA. 

Under  the  term  of  azoturia,  or  nitrogenous  urine,  I  intend  to 
deBoibe  a  disease  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  this  country 
Ir  Haycock,  who  named  it,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  James 
Moore,  V.S.,  London,  "  Hysteria."  In  Gamgee's  Domestic 
Animals,  the  same  malady  is  described  as  "  enzootic  hsematuria 
rf horses" — ** schwaae  harwindi"  of  the  Germans,  who  state  that 
it  occurs  in  horses,  and  very  rarely  in  mares.  Mr.  Haycock,  on 
the  contrary,  says  it  occurs  in  mares  only,  and  for  this  reason 
has  called  it  hysteria.  I  have,  however,  seen  it  both  in  mares 
and  horses,  and  have  satisfied  myself  that  in  no  instance  is  there 
Wood  in  the  urine,  but  that  the  dark  cofiee  colour  is  due  to  the 
piesence  of  urea  and  colouring  matter. 

The  symptoms  are  well  described  by  Haycock,  who  says — 
"In  all  cases  of  this  nature  which  I  have  treated  the  disease 
commenced  very  suddenly.    They  [the  subjects  thereof]  began  to 
exhibit  an  unusual  degree  of  restlessness,  to  perspire  profusely, 
which  symptoms  or  states  were  speedily  succeeded  by  a  dis- 
position to  lie  down ;  by  great  sluggishness,  loss  of  motor  power 
in  the  hind  limbs ;  violent  spasm  of  the  large  muscles  of  the 
loins  and  hind  quarters  (the  gluteal  muscles  were  excessively 
cramped),  and  the  shoulders ;  the  pulse  in  two  of  them  rose  from 
sixty  to  eighty  beats  per  minute,  and  the  respirations  were 
greatly  increased ;  they  made  several  efforts  to  rise  upon  their 
feet,  but  from  the  total  loss  of  all  motor  power  in  the  hind  limbs, 
they  were  unable  to  do  so ;  two  out  of  the  three  every  now  and 
then  strained  violently,  and   ejected,  per  vaginam,  excessive 
quantities  of  coffee-coloured  urine,  which  consisted  principally 
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f.  into  liamess  upon  a  very  hot  day,  and  driven  slowly  for  a  dis- 
l  tanoe  of  five  miles,  and  was  seized  on  the  road.  The  second 
I  me  also  occurred  after  the  mare  had  rested  a  week  or  a  little 
Bcae,  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  stable  on  a  very  sultry 
tftemoon,  and  galloped  severely,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
ttiaced.     The  subject  of  the  third  case  rested   from  Saturday 

eiDoniing  to  Monday  mornincj,  at  which  time  it  was  put  to  its 
wial  labour,  and  driven  slowly  for  about  a  mile,  and  was  seized 
«B  it  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  short  as  it  was."    Tlie 
•hofe  corroborates  my  experience  of  every  case  of  this  malady  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner.    Varying  periods  of  rest  were  suc- 
iMeded  by  an  attack  on  the  first  journey,  the  animals  always 
le»?ing  their  stables  in  higher  spirits  than  usual,  and  giving  rise 
totiie  remark,  "  He  never  looked  better  than  when  he  first  turned 
«t;  in  fact  we  could  scarcely  hold  him,  he  was  so  spirited,"    I 
I      never  met  with  a  case  that  was  attacked  in  the  stable  prior  to 
f      KHDe  amount  of  exercise.     It  seems  necessary  that  some  degree 
<rf  muscular  exertion  be  performed,  and  the  only  way  in  which  I 
Qm  account  for  this  is,  that  the  blood  before  exercise  contains 
•  superabundant  quantity  of  albumen  unappropriated  by  the 
*fe»iie8,  and  that  the  exercise,  by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the 
wjfculation  and  of  the  respiratory  movements,  induces  a  rapid 
<>^dation  of  such  superabundant  albumen,  whereby  it  is  trans- 
lOnned  into  urea,  hippuric  acid,  &c.,  with  which  the  blood  becomes 
^Ve^loaded,  and  the  kidneys   stimulated  to  excrete  what  is 
Proving  deleterious.    Albumen  is  occasionally  present  in  the 
^*Hne,  but  this  is  by  no  means  constant ;  its  presence,  however, 
points  to  an  aggravated  form  of  the  disease,  and  is  often  prog- 
iMtttic  of  a  fatal  termination. 

The  presence  of  such  effete  material  in  the  circulation  pro- 
vokes tonic  spasms  of  the  muscles,  loss  of  motor  power  in  the 
posterior,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  the  anterior  extremities, 
tetanic  convulsions,  and,  finally,  death,  by  extreme  muscular 
frostiation,  simulating  motor  paralysis.  In  every  fatal  case  that 
I  have  observed,  the  spasms  and  convulsions  have  been  succeeded 
by  extreme  muscular  debility,  the  muscles  contracting  but  feebly 
on  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  the  heart  and  diaphragm  par- 
taking of  this  prostration,  and  the  animal  dying  from  asthenia 
and  apnoea.  In  other  cases  the  animal  has  overcome  the  primary 
and  violent  symptoms,  but  has  remained  partly  paralyzed  in 
one  hind  extremity. 
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Post  mortem  examination  reveals  tbe  Wood  dark-colouretl, 
having  an  amraoniacal  smell,  and  semi-fluid ;  congestion  of  the 
lungs  ;  clots  of  dark  blood  on  both  sides  of  the  heart ;  the  bladder 
filled  with  dark  or  coffee-coloured  nriiie,  and  sometimes  softening 
of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

Congestion  of  the  sheaths  of   the  great  gluteal  nerves   has 
been   present  in  some  cases»  in  which  the  spinal  cord  at  the 
lumbar  region  has  been  found  red,  congested,  and  softened,  but 
in  others  these  appearances  have  l>een  absent,  the  spasm  andj 
loss  of  power  being  due  to  the  effect  of  Uie  altered  blood  on  thdl 
muscular  tissue. 

Examinatimi  of  the  urine. — The  urine  is  to  be  examined  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been  obtained  from  the  animal, 
as  it  quickly  becomes  ammoniacal.     In  eveiy  case  its  specific  ■ 
gravity  is  nuich   increased — 1'185   or   higher.      It   b   highest . 
during  the  first  few  hours  after  attack,  as  it  often  becomes 
lighter  in   colour,  even   in    those   cases  which  succumb  after 
the  first  day  or  two.      Boiled,  the   urine  genendly  gives  no 
reaction,  except  that  ammoniacal  gas  is  emitted.     Tested  with 
nitric  acid,  it  becomes  almost  solid,  but  the  solidity  is  rarely 
due  to  coagulation  of  albumen,  but  to  the  precipitation  of  crystals* 
of  nitrate  of  urea  in  great  abundance.     These  crystxils  appear  as 
mica-like  scales  of  a  brown  colour,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glass.     At  tirst  the  addition  of  the  acid  causes  much  efler^^s- 
cence,  the  urine  being   strongly  alkaline,  containing  ammonia 
carbonate.      When  tiie    effervescence   has  ceased  the  urea   ia 
mpidly  precipitated,   and    the   liquid  loses  much  of  its  dark* 
colour.     Alicroscopically  examined  with  a  quarter-inch  objective, 
it  presents  the  appearances  seen  in  fig.  l(i* 


FlO.  le.— -CiystJiU  of  Nitnte  of  Ureik 

If  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  carefully  prepared,  the  crystals  of 
mtrate  of  urea  can  be  detected  in  it  by  the  following  process: — 
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Take  a  given  quantity  of  seruin,  and  pcrcipitate  the  albumen 
Ijy  boiling,  filter  and  evaporate  the  liquid  to  dryness  over  a  water 
bath.  Treat  the  residue  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  ureti 
readily,  evaporate  the  nlcoliolic  extract  t^  dryness,  and  add  a 
little  water^  ao  as  to  make  a  synipy  mass,  which  should  be 
plunged  into  a  freezing  mixture,  and  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric 
acid  added  to  it,  when  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  will  soon  be 
found  in  it. 

There  is   no  doubt   that   this  malady  attacks  mares  more 

[particularly  during  the  period  of  cestrum.  This  can  be  ac- 
counted for  in  two  ways,  independently  of  any  a.«sociation 
wiih  liysteria,  namely — (1.)  Because  mares  whilst  in  this  state 
are  very  often  kept  off  work  for  a  few  days ;   and  (2.)  They 

lare  in  a  highly  excitable  nervous  condition,  and  more  apt  to 
suffer  from  spasmodic  diseases,  the  causes  of  wbicli  may  be 
very  trivial 

In  the  spring  of  1870  I  was  called  to  see  a  horse  in  a  dying 
state  from  this  disease.  1  found  that  four  had  already  died  from 
it.  They  were  farm  horses,  %vbich  in  consequence  of  the  frost 
had  not  been  worked  or  exercised  for  some  time.  As  long  as 
they  were  kept  in  the  stable  they  seemed  all  right,  and  imme- 
diately on  the  frost  giving  way  they  were  put  to  work.  They 
were  all  attacked,  and  succumbed  In  a  few  days  ;  some  of  them 
dying  early  in  the  disease,  others  living  for  some  days ;  and, 
what  was  very  remarkable  in  those  which  stniggled  longest, 
the  muscles  lost  all  power  of  contractility,  and  in  the  one  I  saw 
there  was  no  ri*/or  mortis  after  death* 

Trtaimeni. — The  therapeutics  of  this  disease  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words,  namely, — keep  the  various  excretory  organs  acting 

^  freely,  in  order  to  assist  nature  in  expelling  the  degraded  products 
from  the  circulation.     For  this  purpaso  a  cathartic  or  oleaginous 

^Bperient  ought  to  be  administered  without  delay,  Tlie  kidneys 
lly  act  freely  enough,  and  need  no  stimulus ;  but  shouhl 
they  cease  to  perform  their  functions,  diuretics,  and  more  parti- 
eularly  colchicum,  are  to  be  used.  The  animal  should  always  hi^ 
}jHnmd  in  a  large,  well-bedded,  dry,  loose  U»x,  with  plenty  of 
short  straw  or  chaff  around  it,  which  is  to  be  removetl  as  soon 
aa  it  becomes  damp  or  wet  If  unable  to  rise,  it  is  to  be  turned 
from  aide  to  side  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently  if 
it  beeomea  uneasy.  Enemas  «n.»  t/i  be  a<lminist<'red  until  pur^^a- 
taoQ  eOQimeiices,  and  plenty  of  diluents  allowed.     Generally  Ih^* 
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horse  is  thirsty,  and  will  drink  cold  water  freely  and  to  manifest 
advantage. 

There  ia  no  necessity  to  aggravate  the  disease  by  either  stimu- 
lants or  sedatives.  They  always  do  harm  during  the  first  stages 
of  the  malady.  If,  however,  towards  the  third  day  the  animal 
seems  depressed,  modemte  doses  of  spirits  of  nitrons  ether  may  be 
given  two  or  three  times  daily ;  and  about  this  time  attempts  * 
shouhl  be  made  to  get  the  horse  on  its  legs.  If  unable  to  do 
BO  witliout  assistance,  the  slings  should  be  placed  mider  it,  and 
it  is  to  be  gradually  placed  on  its  feet.  At  first  it  will  be  mtich 
disinclined  to  stand,  and  will  be  apt  to  fall  from  muscular 
weakness ;  but  if  the  limbs  ai*e  supported  and  smartly  hand 
rubbed  for  some  minutes,  they  will  regain  much  of  their  losfc  ^ 
power,  the  horse  will  begin  to  "  feel  himself,"  as  is  commonly 
said,  and  Tsill  often  commence  to  feed  and  do  well.  It  should 
be  kept  in  the  slings  for  a  few  days,  but  taken  out  occasionally 
for  a  little  exercise  ;  and  when  allowed  to  lie  down  for  the  first . 
time,  it  should  be  carei'ully  watched,  as  it  is  apt  to  knock  about 
very  much  if  unable  to  rise  with  ease. 

During  the  first  few  days  the  diet  is  to  be  of  the  lightest 
description  and  restricted  in  quantity,  but  when  convalescence  i 
has  commenced,  it  must  be  moderately  nutritive  and  easy  of! 
iligestion,  as  much  muscular   debility  exists  in   the  digestive 
apparatus  as  well  as  in  the  voluntary  muscles.     At  this  stage  a 
few  doses  of  nux  vomica  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

I  liave  never  seen  any  benefit  accrue  from  external  applica* 
tions  to  the  loins  or  back.  On  the  contrary,  fomentations, 
frictions,  stimulants,  or  blisters  increase  the  irritability  of  the 
animal,  cause  it  to  struggle  when  it  otherwise  would  remaia 
quiet,  and  do  much  harm. 

If  the  pathology  of  the  disease  be  borne  in  mind,  the  pno-  1 
titioner  will  at  once  see  that  the  symptoms  will  cease  as 
the  morbid  material  in  the  blood  is  eliminated,  and  that  the 
first  and  great  aim  of  treatment  is  to  effect  this»  after  whicJi  the 
muscular  debility  must  command  his  attention  ;  and  if  there  aiw 
indications  of  failure  of  the  heart  s  action  in  two  or  tliree  daya 
after  attack,  stimulants  are  to  be  administei^d  with  freedom. 

Any  of  the  ordinary  stimulants  wLU  answer  the  purpose,  hut 
perhaps  we  should  exclude  ammonia,  as  the  blood-poisoniiig 
products  are  too  similar  to  that  medicament 
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(c.)   OXALFFvU, 

A  condition  af  tlje  system  manifested  by  diilness,  capricious 
appetite,  loss  of  flesh,  debility,  stilTness  about  the  loin^,  a  bran- 
like scurf  on  the  surface  of  the  body — ^i>itjTdasiQ — ^''hide-bound/' 
and  the  presence  of  the  oxalates  ^(  lime  in  the  urine. 

This  disease  is  most  commonly  seen  in  hunters  or  other  horses 
whose  work  is  irregular,  and  which  have  to  undergo  long  periods 
of  fasting,  as  during  a  long  and  severe  day  with  the  hounds. 
the  result  of  such  long  fasting  being  a  weakened  or  debilitated 
conilition  of  the  digestive  organs,  whereby  the  products  of  the 
primary  digestion  are  imperfectly  formed,  and  unfitted  for 
assimilation  and  consumption  in  the  processes  of  nutrition  and 
ealoritication. 

The  disease  is  also  indnced  by  food  rich  in  saccharine  matters, 
is  caiTots,  turnips,  or  other  roots,  more  especially  if  the  digestion 
is  deranged  Oxalates  may  also  appear  in  the  urine  during 
recovery  from  other  diseases,  more  especially  during  a  protracted 
recovery  from  an  enzootic  or  inflaraoiatoiy  aflection. 

Oxalic  acid  is  a  product  of  imperfect  combustion  or  oxida- 
tion of  tlie  amyloidal  and  nitrogenous  matters  of  tlie  body.  It 
may  also  result  from  an  imperfect  condition  of  those  matters 
primarily;  a  per\*erted  acid  condition  of  the  digestive  organs, 
impediment  to  the  respiratory  function,  or  from  a  superabun- 
dance of  food,  more  especially  if  combined  with  insufficient 
exercise.  Various  vegetables  contain  oxalic  acid— the  sorrels — 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  these  are  partaken  of  by  the  horse,  or 
that  they  are  ever  the  cause  of  this  disease.  The  pathological 
importance  of  a  deposit  of  the  oxalates  has  been  considered 
doubtful  by  writers  on  human  medicine.  Some  writers  affirm 
that  they  result  from  chemical  changes  in  the  urine  wliilst  in  the 
renal  passageSi  and  that  their  occasional  presence  is  no  indica- 
tion of  disease.  In  our  patients,  however,  their  continual  pre- 
sence generally  attends  a  form  of  indigestion  in  which  an  acid 
coDdition  of  the  alimentary  track  is  a  constant  accompaniment 

Semiolofftf. — Loss  of  flesh ;  capricious  appetite ;  a  dry,  immove- 
able, scurfy  condition  of  the  skin;  the  horse  is  said  to  be 
hide*lK>und  and  scurfy  ;  a  desire  to  lick  the  walls,  and  frequent 
urination  of  a  palish  amber-coloured  urine,  the  act  of  micturi- 
tion being  often  accompanied  and  followed  by  signs  of  uneasi* 
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ness,  such  as  whisking  of  the  tail,  or  even  attempts  to  lie  down, 
or  kicking  at  the  belly  with  the  hind  feet  The  mouth  has 
sometimes  an  acid  or  sour  smell,  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
whitish  fur,  and  there  is  generally  a  degree  of  constipation  or 
irregular  action  of  the  bowels.  An  animal  thus  afifected  is  stiff 
in  the  loins,  and  is  easily  fatigued. 

Etiology, — The  causes  are  to  be  found  in  irregularity  of  feeding, 
want  of  sufficient  exercise,  irregular  exercise  and  work,  such  as 
fatiguing  journeys  with  long  intervals  of  rest ;  improper  food;  or 
it  may  originate  in  weakened  digestion  from  an  unknown  cause. 

Condition  of  the  urine, — The  urine  at  each  emission  is  scanty; 
of  a  pale  amber  colour  ^  clear,  like  pale  sherry,  and  is  neutral  or 
acid  in  its  reaction.  If  examined  immediately  with  the  naicro- 
scope,  crystals  of  the  oxalates  will  most  probably  be  detected. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  crystals  cannot  be  detected 
with  the  microscope  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  urine  has  been 
passed,  the  oxalic  acid  being  present  in  its  free  state,  and  after- 
wards combining  with  the  lime  and  forming  at  least  two  dis- 
tinctive forms  of  crystals: — Ist,  and  most  common,  Octahedra 
(a) ;  2d,  Dumb-bell  (b)  (the  dumb-bell  is  very  rare  in  the  horse).  . 
—See  fig.  17. 
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Fio.  17.— CryBtals  of  Oxalate  of  Lime, 
(a.)  Octahedral  form.  (6.)  Dumb-bell  form. 

These  crystals  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid  without  effervescence, 
are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  unaltered  by  boiling  in  acetic 
acid  or  liquor  potassae. 
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Beneke,  a  German  pathologist,  has  studied  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  human  &ame,  and  has  arriv&d 
at  the  following  conclusions : — 
I  "  L  Oxaluria,  a  condition  which  accompanies  the  lighter  or 

^■ieverer  fonns  of  illness,  has  its  proximate  cause  in  an  impeded 
^^■netaniorphosis — that  is,  an  insufficient  activity  of  that  stage  of 
^BSoxidization  which  changes  oxalic  acid  into  carhonic  acid. 

**  2,  Oxalic  acid  has,  if  not  its  aole,  its  chief  source  in  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  blood  and  food :  everything, 
thereforcv  which  retards  the  metamorphosis  of  tliese  constituents 
occasions  oxaluria. 

"  3*  Such  a  retardation  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  azotized 
[>nstituents  of  the  blood  may  be  determined  by  the  following 
luses: — 
'  (a.)  Abuse  of  azotized  articles  of  food  (direct  retardation). 
"  (6.)  Abuse  of  saccharine  and  starchy  articles  of  food  (indirect 

retardation). 
**((;.)  Insutliciency  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  (eventually) 

diminished  oxidation* 
•'  (d.)  Insufficient  enjojTnent  of  pure,  fre^h,  ventilated  air. 
•*  (*.)  Organic  lesion,  which  may  in  any  way  impede  respira- 
tion and  the  circidation  of  the  blood. 
"  (/,)  Conditions  of  the  nervous  system  which  bear  a  charac- 
ter of  depression,  whether  these  arise  primarily  from 
mental  derangement  or  from  pathological  states  of  the 
bk>od. 
"  4,  Excess  of  alkaline  bases  in  the  blood,  which,  as  numerous 
ol>servation9  tend  to  show,  plays  an  im|K>rtant  part  among  the 
etiological  conditions  of  oxaluria ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
jB^n  incieased  pnxluction  of  lactic  and  butyric  acids  in  the  diges- 
iv6  canal,  consequent  thereupon,  impedes  the  development  of 
led  oorpuBcles^  and  thereby  generates  that  ehlorotic  state 
rhicli  so  often  occasions  and  accompanies  oxaluria. 
'  5.  Catarrhal  conditions  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane^ 
case  lliey  are  accompanied  by  oxaluria,  have  at  most  only  a 
QOD  source.     They  may   determine  oxaluria  by  causing 
deranged  digestion,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  its  proximate 
cause," 

OxaUc  acid  diflers  from  carbonic  acid  in  possessing  an  atom 
kaa  c»f  oxygen  and  one  less  of  carbon,  and  we  cannot  be  sur- 
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prised  at  its  occurrence  in  the  urine,  when  we  remember  b«^ 
slight  a  de\iatioQ  in  the  oxidation  of  td&sue  may  cause  its  f^T- 
mation. 

T\*€at7n€nt.—lti  the  first  instance,  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the 
deranged  condition  of  the  digestiv^e  apparatus,  and  for  tli>* 
purpose  a  purgative  is  often  rendered  imjierative.  When  th®  | 
bowels  have  been  operated  upon,  the  condition  of  the  syst 
(the  oxalic  acid  diathesis)  is  to  be  overcome,  and  the  digestiai 
improved  by  minei-al  acid  tonics,  the  nitrfj-muriatic  acid  iJ 
preference  to  others,  given  in  a  decoction  of  gentian  or  othe^^ 
vegetable  stomachic  bitter.  The  diet  must  be  carefully  ve^i^"^^ 
lated,  and  aU  roots  and  food  containing  much  sugar  wilhdrawi 
The  quality  of  the  drinking  w^ater  must  also  be  looked  to*  and  i 
it  contains  an  excess  of  lime,  it  must  at  once  be  changed,  for  if 
the  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  eliminated  from  the  system  it  must  be  ' 
removed  in  a  soluble  form,  and  every  remedy  will  fail  if  aa 
excess  of  lime  is  present  in  tlie  circulation.  Fop  the  samej 
reason  alkalies  generally  are  not  to  be  administered,  as  they 
are  transformed  into  oxalates,  more  or  less  insoluble,  in  thej 
body. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  non-oxidation  is  a  source  of  oxalic  acM,] 
the  practitioner  will  order  regular  exercise,  pure  air,  and 
grooming. 

The  irritation  manifested  in  the  passage  of  the  urine  is  Oui 
to  the  direct  irritation  of  the  oxalic  acid  and  oxalates  on  thel 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  the  frequency  of 
the  act  of  micturition  is  due  to  the  same  source.  If  not  x^ery 
harassing  to  tlie  animal,  no  special  treatment  is  required  for  w 
removal,  for  as  tiie  urine  regains  ita  natural  character  the  irrita- 
tion passes  away.  Should  it  Im  really  a  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance, enemas  containing  belladonna  or  opium  may  be  used. 

In  some  cases  of  oxaluria,  when  the  mineral  acids  have  failed, 
the  disea^se  has  rapidly  disappeared  when  acid  phosphate  of  i 
has  been  substituted. 


fdled,  M 
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((/.)   RED   WATER,   HiEMO-ALBU>iINUKU   (SIMOKDS)  ;  BLACK  WATER, 
BLOODY  URINE,  H.1%MATURLl  (GAMGEE)  ;  MUIR-ILL,  KViX 

A  disease  of  the  bovine  tribe,  cliaracterised  by  the  emissioal 
of  red-chocolate  or  black  urine^  containing  albumen  and  rht  J 
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edlouring  matter  of  the  blood  in  a  broken  down  or  disintegrated 
MnditioiL  The  disease  is  associated  with  great  prostration, 
ftbiib  excitement,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  double,  dicro- 
Urnxms,  or  trembling  pulse,  pallor  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  diarrhoea^  succeeded  by  obstinate  constipation  of  the 
hnwela. 

The  disease  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  namely,  parturient  and 

Aon-porturient  red  water.    The  pathology  of  both  is  the  same, 

And  a  descriptiou  of  one  will  serve  for  both,  except  indeed  that 

the  parturient  form  occurs  in  from  eight  to  fourteen  days  after 

partacition. 

Ruiogy. — ^The  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  is  to  be  found 
ixi  the  nature  of  the  food.    In  the  puerperal  form  the  cause  is 
S^oendly  traced  to  the  turnips  the  cows  are  fed  upon.     Mr. 
Ooming  of  Ellon  says  that  "  turnips  contain  about  10  per  cent. 
^>f  saccharine  matter,  and  1  or  1|  per  cent  of  vegetable  albumen. 
-A  liberal  allowance  of  turnips  increases  the  quantity  of  milk, 
*tde  sugar  of  that  milk  being  directly  supplied  by  the  turnips ; 
\>at  the  cow  cannot  make  milk  out  of  sugar  alone,  and  the  other 
dements  of  secretion,  namely,  the  albuminoid  casein,  not  being 
^uly  afiTorded,  the  tendency  is  to  draw  upon  the  blood,  and 
through  that  fluid  upon  the  body  at  large,  for  what  is  defi- 
cient"     This  theory  can  only  hold  good  in  reference  to  the 
puerperal  form  of  the  disease.    Red  water,  however,  prevails 
among  calves,  stirks,  oxen,  and  bulls,  and  extensive  experience 
has  shown  that   impoverished   pastures,   heathy   moors,  and 
woody  districts  are  subject  to  have  the  cattle  grazing  upon 
them  affected  with  the  disease  in  an  enzootic  form,  during 
some  seasons. 

Oh  the  Continent  the  disease  has  been  recognised  as  connected 
with  damp  lands  and  wet  seasons.  It  occurs  in  bad  weather, 
and  when  food  is  scanty  and  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  seen 
always  on  pasture  lands,  and  never  in  stall-fed  animals,  except 
in  Britain,  where  it  occurs  amongst  cows  fed  on  turnips  grown 
on  damp  land. 

AU  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  disease  is  induced  by  food 
containing  an  excess  of  water  and  diminished  proportions  of  flesh 
and  fat  forming  matters.  I  think  Mr.  Cuming  is  wrong  when 
he  states  that  a  disproportion  of  sugar  produces  it  Turnips 
only  produce  it  when  they    are  given  over-abundantly,  and 
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without  a  due  admixture  of  other  food.    I  am  not  aware  tliat 
locust  beans  were  ever  known  to  cause  it,  and  the  quantity  of 
saccharine  matter  in  them  is  very  great  indeed.    Again,  it  is 
very  satisfactorily  proved  that  when  turnips  are  grown  on  well- 
drained  and  properly  manured  land,  they  do  not  cause  the  disease, 
provided  the  season  in  which  they  are  grown  has  not  been  UB- 
usually  wet,  and  if  they  are  used  in  moderation ;  but  when  givet^ 
indiscriminately,  and  without  due  admixture  with  other  foodr 
such  turnips  are  almost  sure  to  induce  the  malady.    Indeed,  V^ 
may  very  properly  be  concluded  that  red  water  is  due  to  insufK-^ 
cient  feeding.   The  food  may  be  sufiBciently  abimdant  in  quantity> 
but  it  is  defective  in  quality,  the  result  of  such   deficiency 
being  the  breaking  up  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  whereby  they 
are  excreted  or  expelled  from  the  body  as  so  much  effete 
material. 

PcUhology. — ^Examinations  of  the  urine  in  this  disease  have  led 
to  no  very  definite  results.  Professor  Simonds  named  the 
disease  hsemo-albuminuria^  from  the  fact  that  the  urine  always 
contained  albumen. 

In  the  VeUrinarian  for  June  1840  an  analysis  is  reported  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  a  student.  The  analysis  was  made  in  the  previous 
January,  and  is  as  follows : — 


Relative  proportion  of  the  different  Substances  in  an  Imperial 
Pint  of  Urine. 


Albumen  and  other  animal  matter, 

.     112-60 

Urea,  with  fatty  colouring  matter, 

.       22-50 

Sulphate  of  soda,  . 

.       10-00 

Phosphate  of  soda, 

.       20-00 

Muriate  of  soda,    . 

.       25-00 

Muriate  of  lime,    . 

2-50 

Oxide  of  iron, 

500 

Lactate  or  acetate  of  soda, 

1000 

Silica,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  with  lactate 

or  acetate 

of  lime  or  magnesia, 

1000 

Loss,         .             .             .             .             . 

7-50 

225-00 
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Mr.  Cuming  of  Ellon  throws  some  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  above  analysis,  and  gives  analyses  of  his  own  and  of  Mr. 
Deuchars,  Y.S.,  his  assistant,  which  differ  from  it  to  some  extent 
Being  dissatisfied  with  any  reported  analysis,  I  procured  some 
specimens  of  urine,  and  found  that  it  may  be  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded that  albumen  is  always  abundantly  present,  and  that  the 
hsematin  of  the  blood,  escaped  from  the  corpuscles  to  a  great 
extent,  gives  colour  to  the  urine,  wliich  may  be  of  a  dullish  red 
or  a  brownish-black  appearance,  the  difference  in  the  colour 
being  due  to  the  varying  quantity  of  hsematin,  and  to  a  chemical 
alteration  of  its  iron,  arising  from  the  presence  of  sulphide  of 
hydrogen  and  ammonia.  The  following  analysis,  made  by  Dr. 
Macadam,  will  show  the  chemical  constitution  of  a  sample  of 
urine,  selected  as  on  average  one  from  several  which  were  sent 
to  me  from  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland^  and  Ireland : — 

2Stk  March  1874. 
Ancdyns  of  Samples  of  "  Red  Water''  received  from  Principal 
Williams,  of  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh, 

Spedfio  gnvity  at  60*  F.  1041  (Water  =  1000). 
In  100  parti  by  weight. 

Organic  Matter — 

Urea,  ..... 
Albumen,  .... 
Extractive  matter. 

Saline  Matter — 

Chloride  of  sodium,     . 
Oxide  of  iron,  .... 
Phosphates,     .... 
Other  saline  matter,     . 

Water ^     ..... 


1-26 

1-82 

1-28 

4S6 

1-52 

0-05 

0-68 

0-74 

2-99 

92-65 

100  00 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  every  specimen  emitted  a  more  or 
less  powerful  odour  of  rotten  turnips,  and  was  strongly  alkaline 
in  its  reaction.    Microscopically  examined,  crystals,  as  shown  in 
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the  figure,  of  cholesterine,  hippti rates,  phosphates,  and  epithelial 
scales  were  found  more  or  less  abundantly. 


Fig.  18. 


v^&^' 


%t>. 
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{a,\  Choiesterine, 


(6.)  PhoBphut©^ 
{450  diam. ) 


(e.)  Mocotii  oc»puBcle& 


From  examinations  of  samples  of  urine,  and  from  the  history 
of  cases  kindly  furnished  by  numerous  veterinarians,  as  well 
as  from  what  has  more  immediately  come  under  my  notice,  I 
am  induced  to  conclude  that  the  disea^  originates  in  an  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  blood,  arising  from  want  of  proper 
food ;  that  the  albumen  of  the  blood  is  thus  degraded  in  quality, 
and  as  such  is  unfit  to  be  appropriated  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  tissues,  and  is  consequently  excreted  by  tlie  kidneys  and 
expelled  from  the  body;  that  the  blwd  globules  are  in  a 
broken-down  or  disintegrated  condition,  arising  from  solution  of 
their  outer  layers  or  cell  walls,  when  their  coloured  interior — 
hiematin — esc-apes,  which,  mixing  with  the  serum  of  the  blooil, 
and  being  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  gives  the  characteristic 
tinge  to  tlie  urinary  secretion.  This  mal-condition  of  the 
blood  is  succeeded  by  diseases  of  various  organs ;  most  uotably_ 
congestion  of  the  liver;  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucon 
membrane,  as  expressed  by  diarrhtea  ;  paralysis  of  the  intest 
canal,  giving  origin  to  an  apparent  constipation,  and  in  some 
instances  to  severe  cei^bml  disturbance,  manifested  by  delirium 
and  convulsions.  The  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action,  as  well 
as  the  feebleness  and  peculiiir  trembling  or  thrilling  of  the  puke. 
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ire  also  expressive  of  a  mal-condition  of  the  blood,  and  charac« 
teristic  of  the  anaemic  state. 

The  pad  mortem  appearances  indicate  a  condition  of  anaemia. 

The  subcutaneous  tissues  are   white;   the  blood-vessels  and 

cavities  of  the  heart  are  empty,  leading  one  to  suppose  that  the 

inimal  had  been  bled  to  death ;  ecchymoses  are  seen  on  the  serous 

ntembranes,  and  on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  kidneys ;  the  uterus 

in  the  parturient  form  contains  some  dirty  coloured  mucus,  and 

sometimes  presents  spots  of  so-called .  inflammation.      In  no 

Que  are  there  indications  of  nephritis,   the  kidneys,  on  the 

contrary,  being  blanched, .  and  the  uriniferous  tubes  enlarged, 

evidently  dilated  with  a  viscid  fluid.    The  rectum  generally  con- 

^uns  faeces  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  mucus ;  in  nearly  all 

cases  the  liver  is  darker  than  is  natural ;  the  gall  bladder  dis- 

^ded  sometimes  with  a  dark  viscid,  sometimes  a  thin  yellow  bile. 

^e  contents  of  the  lacteals  and  thoracic  duct  are  occasionally 

fouiid  to  be  of  a  dark  red  or  brown  colour ;  but  the  most  con- 

^C^nt  pathological  conditions,  in  addition  to  the  anaemia,  are 

^ftening  and  engorgement  of  the  liver,  and  fulness  of  the  gall 

^ladder. 

Semiology, — In  the  parturient  form,  the  disease  is  developed 
'^  ftom  eight  to  fourteen  days  after  parturition,  with  general 
^«irangement,  diarrhoea,  and  loss  of  milk.     In  all  cases,  when 
Examined  particularly,  the  pulse  indicates  considerable  constitu- 
^onal  disturbance,  being  80,  90, 100,  or  upwards,  having  a  pecu- 
liarly full  beat,  thrilling  or  double ;  the  artery  relaxed,  and  easily 
"yields  to  the  onward  wave  of  blood ;  the  back  is  arched,  and  in 
^me  cases  there  is  considerable  straining.     Constipation  suc- 
ceeds the  diarrhoea,  and  the  faeces  passed  are  dark  in  colour.    Pal- 
pitation of  the  heart  is  apt  to  occur,  whilst  the  pulse  becomes 
feebler  and  feebler.    Mr.  Steel  of  Biggar  says  that  the  vagina 
has,  in  the  parturient  form,  a  contracted  or  puckered-up  appear- 
ance; that  the  milk  drawn  from  the  cow  prior  to  the  attack 
is  particularly  disposed  to  froth  in  the  pail,  and  sometimes  has 
a  red  sediment  at  the  bottom  after  standing. 

Treatment. — The  preventive  treatment. — Seeing  that  the  dis- 
ease is  one  arising  from  insuflBcient  nourishment — "  a  disease  of 
the  poor  man's  cow,"  as  expressed  by  one  writer — is  a  simple 
matter.  About  the  parturient  period,  great  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  animal's  food  be  of  a  proper  quality,  in  proper  propor- 
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tions  as  to  all  ita  flesh-forming,  heat-giving»  and  saline  coo- 
stituents.  If  the  malady  be  manifested  in  other  than  parturient 
animals,  its  source  of  origin  will  generally  be  found  to  exist  in 
the  pastures,  which  are  on  undrained,  impoverished,  or  naturally 
inferior  soOs,  in  rank,  unnutritious  food,  and  in  defective  feeding 
of  all  kinds.  If  the  causes  be  removed — the  aniniala  properly 
fed — it  will  be  found  that  the  further  manifestation  of  Uie 
disease  will  be  arrested. 

The  medicinal  and  hygienic  treatment  of  the  disease  bi  very  j 
varied  and  often  unsatisfactory.  Its  pathology,  however,  pointa 
to  a  rational  metliod,  namely,  that  the  great  end  in  view  is  tlie 
restomtion  of  the  blood  to  its  physiological  condition  by  the 
administration  of  albumen,  which  can  be  easdy  effected  by  giving 
eggs  and  milk;  and  several  of  the  veterinariana  who  sent  me 
samples  of  urine,  have,  on  my  recommendation,  pursued  this 
line  of  treatment  witli  very  successful  i-esults.  In  addition  to 
the  highly  albuminous  food,  stimulants,  and  the  chlorate  of 
potasli.  from  its  well-known  action  on  the  blood,  may  be  given 
with  benefit  As  to  the  administration  of  purgatives,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  more  drastic  ones  should  l:>e  avoided,  and  that 
the  diarrhcea,  which  is  a  very  constant  symptom  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  should  be  encouraged  by  mild  oleagi*  1 
nous  aperients,  as  it  is  the  means  by  which  the  unsuitable  food  i 
contained  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  expelled  from  the  body. 
If  there  be  any  appetite,  it  is  clear  that  food  of  a  nutritious  but 
easdy  digestible  nature  must  be  allowed  in  modemtion. 

Treatment  by  Mi/ptics.—iyom^  veterinarians,  looking  upon  tht ' 
malady  as  hsematuria,  administer  styptics  and  astringents,  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  the  bloody  discharge.     This  view  of 
its  pathology  is  incorrect,  and  consequently  the  treatment  which 
is  based  upon  it  need  not  be  discussed. 


(e,)   ASTHMA — BKOKEN  WIND. 

Asthma,  like  diabetes,  might  with  propriety  be  classified 
amongst  constitutional  diseases,  for  now  and  then  it  arises  from 
no  cognizable  cause.  I  have,  however,  deemed  it  advisable  to 
classify  it  with  the  dietetic  diseases,  as  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  it  originators  from  errors  in  feeding, 

DcfinUion. — A  non-inflammatory  disease^  characterised    by 
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difficult  and  peculiar  breatiiing ;  the  inspiratory  movement  is 
performed  with  ease,  the  expiratory  by  two  apparent  efforts. 
Ihe  difiiciilty  in  breathing  is  constant,  but  is  liable  to  remis- 
lioDs  and^aevere  exacerbations.  A  peculiar  cough,  called  "  the 
koken-winde^tpough/'  is  a  constant  symptom ;  indigestion  and 
ilitalence  aggravate  the  dyspnoea. 

Etiology, — ^The  causes  of  broken  wind,  as  laid  down  by  writers, 
ire  veiy  numerous  and  complicated.    Youatt  says  that  emphy- 
rana  of  Uie  lungs  is  present  in  almost  every  case  that  he  has 
emnined.    Haycock  ascribed  the  disease  to  hepatization  and 
iadnration  of  a  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs,  chronic  disease  of  the 
digestive  organs,  or  of  the  nerves  of  the  respiratory  apparatus, 
npture  of  die  diaphragm,  and  inflammation  of  a  low  subacute 
diaiacter  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
i&iiiQte  air  cells.    Gibson  attributed  it  to  enlargement  of  the  con- 
taits  of  the  chest.    Dr.  Lower  supposed  that  it  arose  from  rupture 
of  tiie  diaphragmatic  nerve.      The  Professors  of  the  Veterinary 
CoU^  at  Lyons  (1826),  after  performing  a  variety  of  experi- 
AKents,  were  led  to  conclude  that  the  dyspnoea  arose  from  a 
'^Bversed  situation  of  the  diaphragm,  caused  by  nervous  derange- 
ment   M.  Godine,  Jun.,  professor  at  Alfort,  considered  it  as  a 
Natural  defect  in  the  normal  and  relative  proportions  of  the 
^ight  and  left  side  of  the  heart.     M.  Demussy,  in  a  Memoir  to 
^e  Eoyal  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Paris  (1823),  affirms  that  by 
^rect  observation  he  discovered  that  those  districts  of  France 
^kere  hay  or  other  diy  food  is  most  used,  are  subject  in  a 
P^uliar  degree  to  broken  wind  among  their  horses. 

Coleman  said  it  originated  in  mechanical  rupture  of  the  air 
^lls.  Blaine  supposed  it  arose  from  emphysema  of  the  lungs, 
^ue  to  the  formation  of  gases  within  the  lung  tissue. 

To  give  my  own  opinion,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  broken  wind  is  generally  due  to  improper  food,  more 
particularly  to  bad,  musty,  or  coarse  hay,  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  woody  fibre,  from  being  allowed  to  become  too  ripe 
before  being  cut,  and  to  a  superabundant  allowance  of  hay  of  any 
kind,  with  a  deficient  supply  of  com. 

Mr.  Anderson,  V.S.,  Glasgow,  has  very  carefully  investigated 
the  causes  of  broken  wind,  and  has  been  led  to  conclude  that  in 
most  instances  it  is  due  to  habitual  over-loading  of  the  stomach 
with  coarse,  indigestible  food;  in  some  cases  the  stomach  has 
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been  found  much  enlarged,  and  containing  masses  of  dry  focni 
adherent  to  its  walls. 

In  some  districts  the  disease  prevails,  or  used  to  prevail,  to  a  i 
great  extent.  In  some  parts  of  Wales  I  have  very  frequently 
noticed  many  broken-winded  horses;  and  upon  inquiry,  have 
discovered  that  their  fodder  has  been  of  the  worst  possible 
description.  I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Gamgee  that  broken 
wind  is  at  first  a  purely  nervous  aflection,  dependent  on  the 
c^jndition  of  the  digestive  system,  and  in  which  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  is  especially  involved,  and  that  the  organic  lesions 
are  the  effects  of  the  nervous  disorder.  Some  horses  ai« 
pecuUnrly  prone  to  suffer  from  broken  wind,  where  no  fault 
can  be  detected  in  the  method  of  feedincj.  Such  animals  am 
constitutionally  predisposed  t-o  indigestion^  tympany,  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  bowels ;  they  are  generally  round,  shallow-chested 
horses,  but  are  not  bad  thrivers  before  they  become  aOected 
iji  the  wind. 

Paihohtpj. — The  smaller  air  tubes  are  surrounded  by  in- 
voluntary muscular  tissues  ;  in  broken  wind,  owing  to  the 
irritation  of  the  par  vagum,  the  function  of  this  muscle  is  inter* 
fered  with.  In  the  early  stages,  and  during  the  paroxysms  of 
broken  wind,  it  is  spasmodically  contracted  ;  in  the  later  stages 
most  probably  it  is  paralyzed;  in  either  condition  there  is 
arrest  of  respimtion.  The  irritation  arises  from  the  action  of 
indigestible  ibod  upon  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus,  and 
is  reflected  to  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  same  nenres. 
Recent  experiments  by  Bert  have  convinced  him  that  the  lungs 
contract  under  the  influence  of  the  vagus,  branches  of  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  supply  both  the  lungs  and  stomach,  as  w^ell 
as  other  organs.  The  action  of  the  bronchial  muscle  surround- 
ing the  tubes  is  brought  into  play  during  the  expiratory  move- 
ment, whereby  the  lungs  are  assisted  in  expelling  the  tidal  air. 
The  same  tiling  happens  in  the  lungs  of  a  horse  suffering  from 
broken  wind  as  in  the  lungs  of  a  human  being  suffering  from 
asthma.  Owing  to  nervpus  irritation,  there  is  arrest  of  respira- 
tion, and  this  cnn  occur  either  in  expiration  or  in  inspiration ; 
the  arrest  during  expiration  being  the  more  easily  induct, 
indeed  **  in  some  animals  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  arrest  durtng 
inspiration.'* — {Paul  Bert.)  The  arrest  takes  place  in  the  act 
(inspiratory  or  expiratory)  which  happens  to  be  going  on  at 
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the  instant  of  application  of  an  irritant  to  the  nerve ;  **  the  lung 
Mng,  as  I  take  it,  seized  and  fixed  by  spasm,  and  immobility 
(I  the  bronchial  muscles." — (Dr.  J.  C.  Thorowgood.) 

In  the  horse  the  arrest  is  always  during  the  expiratory  act, 
vludiy  in  consequence,  becomes  prolonged,  difficult,  and  calls 
for  a  double  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  to  force  the 
air  oat  of  the  distended  and  now  immobile  bronchial  tubes.    I 
bsre  noticed  that  very  round-chested  horses  sometimes  become 
bnd»n-winded  without  apparent  cause,  and  I  conclude  that 
diiBealt  expiration  may  occur  in  them  from  limited  thoracic  con- 
tadion.    When  the  conformation  of  the  chest  is  round,  respira- 
Xaej  movements,  at  least  thoracic  movements,  are  very  limited 
in  extent ;  for  when  the  chest  is  naturally  round,  its  conformation 
11  bat  little  altered  during  the  respiratory  movements.    An  animal 
M  fonned  is  incapable  of  taking  a  deep  inspiration,  and  as 
ineapable  of  performing  a  strong  expiration ;  the  lungs  of  such 
cimlain  much  residual  air,  the  thoracic  walls  are  more  resonant 
^  percussion,  and  in  them  probably  arrest  of  expiration  is  most 
^ssily  induced.     Every  horseman  knows  that  round-chested 
'^^ttses,  although  apt  to  put  on  fat  and  look  well,  are  not  so 
^pable  of  performing  the  same  severe  and  fast  work  as  deep- 
^^i^ested  animals ;  in  fact  that  they  are  "  not  so  good  in  their  wind." 
The  abnormal  condition  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air  vesicle:) 
^    at  first  due  to  purely  nervous  derangement,  but  this  is 
^^ly  rapidly  succeeded  by  organic  or  structural  change.    Infla- 
tion of  the  air  cells  to  excess  prevents  the  free  circulation  of 
^e  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  thus  the  nutrition  of  the  bron- 
chial muscle  and  mucous  membrane  is  weakened ;  degeneration 
^cceeds,  and  the  lungs  become  more  and  more  emphysematous ; 
the  air  cells  undergo  dilatation,  their  parietes  become  stretched 
%nd  disoi^nized,  and  air  now  infiltrates  into  the  meshes  of  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  lungs.     In  this  manner  both  vesicular 
and  interlobular  emphysema  may  be  induced.     Various  other 
changes  may  occur  in  the  thoracic  organs,  the  most  constant 
being  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
By  bearing  these  facts  in  view,  much  of  what  seems  irrecon- 
cilable may  be  understood,  and  what  have  been  looked  upon  as 
causes  will  be  seen  to  be  but  mere  effects. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  broken  wind  differs  according  to  its 
duration  at  the  time  of  the  animal's  death,  which  is  generally  due 
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to  anotlier  disease  or  to  an  accident     If  death  occurs  soon  after 
astlima  has  been  manifested,  no  morbid  change  may  be  detected 
Professor  Dick  said  he  bad  examined  many  cases  where  no  dw 
earn  could  be  discovered     In  other  cases  the  stomach  hm  beeD 
impacted  with  food.     Tins  impaction  of  tlie  stomach  will  oaIjt 
be  observable  in  an  animal  which  has  died  suddenly,  or  has  been 
kUled ;  as  in  one  suffering  f n>m  another  disease  the  appetite 
would  be  impaired*  and  the  horse  would  not  eat  for  a  time  prior 
to  its  death. 

If  the  disease  has  continued  for  a  period  of  time,  the  foUowio^ 
lesions  may  be  detected : — Emphysema  of  tJie  lungs,  chrooio 
thickening  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  dOatation  of  the  air  veaicksi 
with  anaemia,  degeneration,  and  rupture  of  their  walls,  pallor 
of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  and  eccentric  hypertrophy  o(  tb« 
nght  side  of  the  heart,  or  the  whole  cardiac  substance  may  k 
variously  altered  in  structure. 

Symptoms, — The  inspiratory  movement  is  performed  with 
but  the  expiratory  by  two  apparent  efforts,  at  the  conclasioD 
which  tlie  muscles  i>flax,  and  the  flanks  fall  with  peculiar  f( 
There  is  a  singular  cou^h,  which  seems  to  be  **  ejaculated  witt 
dort  of  gmnt  Uirough  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  perhaps  (ronr 
a  sympathetic  connection  with  the  parts  below." — i  Buine.) 
Auscultation  will  detect  the  respiratory  mtimiur  weakeaed  or 
absent ;  there  is  a  loud,  sonorous,  sibilant  wheez4>,  heaid  pirticu- 
larly  loud  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest.    RhoDchus 
and  sibilus  of  every  tone  and  variety  may  be  he;inl  all  aver  llw 
chest     There  is  stagnation  of  air  in  the  lungs,  and  the  sotindj 
may  change  both  in  character  and  site,  owing  to  the  vurjiDg 
clonic  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  bronchial  musck 
A  rubbing  sound  is  heard,  if  rupture  of  air  cells  has  occurrrit 
denoting  the  presence  of  air  in  the  lung  tissue^     On  percussio»» 
the  resonance  of  the  thomcic  walls  is  increased,  showing  that 
the  lungs  are  distended  w  itli  air ;  the  cliest  itself  seems  nji 
than  is  natural,  and  the  thoracic  movements  are  very  limii 
whilst  the  abdominal  ones   are  violently  increased  during  s 
paroxysm.    The  symptoms  are  much   more  severe  after 
animal  has  been  fed,  and  after  the  spttmodic  fit  has 
away,  the  breathing  may  be  tolerably  easy  until  it  is  fed  agaiC 
The  digestive  organs  are  weak  and  easily  disordered ;  llatuleoc^ 
eminent  s>nnptom;  and  the  animal  is  often  haTsh  mA 
coat,  pot-beUied,  and  unthrifty. 
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TrmimenL — Great  atteBtion  to  diet  Tlie  fond  and  water 
should  be  cjirefully  regulated  as  to  quantity,  nnd  be  of  the  best 
quality.  Feeding  on  bran  mashes,  containing  a  few  ounces  of 
linseed  oil  with  lime  water,  has  proved  serviceable  in  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Glasgow.  A  purgative  should  occasionally 
be  administered,  and  the  alimentary  track  always  kept  in  proper 
order. 

The  old  farriers  used  to  make  a  supplementary  anus  for  the 
horse  by  passing  a  red-hot  iron  iuto  the  rectum  from  immedi- 
ately below  the  taO,  through  which  a  leaden  ring  was  inserted,  to 
keep  it  patent.  Tliere  is  no  need  to  resort  to  this  barliarous  and 
insane  method ;  but  they  supplied  a  reason  for  doing  it,  namely, 
tliat  the  artificial  anus  allowed  the  flatus  to  escape  from  tlie 
bowel  ejisily,  and  that  it  did  away  with  the  disagreeable  sound 
which  accompanies  that  act  when  it  is  naturally  performed. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  broken  wind  may  be  palliated  by  all  methods 
which  improve  the  digestion,  and  by  remedies  that  are  calculated 
to  give  them  tone ;  hence  arsenic,  alkalies^  bittei's,  more  especi- 
ally nux  vomica,  and  the  various  tonics  are  serviceable.  All 
mere  remedies,  however,  must  be  of  secondary  importance  to 
hygiene  and  dietetics, 

**  Horse-coupera  "  resort  to  various  methods  for  relieving  the 
breathing  of  broken* winded  horses.  These  persons  know  well 
enough  that  the  animal  breathes  moderately  well  when  the 
stomach  is  empty ;  they  therefore  take  good  care  to  keep  it 
uhort  both  of  food  and  water,  and  give  it  a  sharp  trot  to  unload 
the  Ixiwels.  Shot,  lard,  gunpowder,  opium,  and  other  remedies 
are  then  poured  down  its  unoflending  throat,  and  most  of  these 
remedies  seem  to  exercise  a  sedative  or  "stilling*' effect,  and 
the  unwary  purchaser  only  knows  too  late  how  cleverly  he  him- 
self has  been  "  sold." 

There  is  one  consolation,  if  not  for  the  buyer,  at  least  for  the 
public  generally,  and  that  is,  broken  wind,  like  many  other  dis- 
eaaea  tlie  results  of  ignorance,  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the 


LEAB  KHSONING — LEAD  TAT^Y— PLUMBISH. 
JD^niiion, — A  series  of  morbid  phenomena  induced  by  the 
afaiOfrptioii  of  the  salts  of  lead  contained   in  solution  in  the 
drinking  water  or  in  the  food* 
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Lead  poisoning  is  a  disease  generally  confined  to  those  dis 
tricts  of  the  country^'  where  lead  smelting  is  eanied  on.  It  may, 
however,  occur  accidentally  in  any  part  where  aniuials  hav( 
access  to  lead  paint,  or  splintei-s  of  leaden  bullets,  which  are  often' 
scattered  about  in  quantities  near  ritie  targets.  It  also  occurs  in 
cattle  pastured  in  fields  manured  with  town  ashes,  which  ofteUi 
contain  scrapings  of  paint-pots,  waste  paint,  &c. 

In  whatever  form  the  lead  gains  access  to  the  stomach,  it 
must  be  rendered  soluble  before  it  is  absorbed  into  the  circula- 
tion. I^ad  paint,  leaden  bullets,  and  other  insoluble  forms  of 
lead,  are  acted  upon  by  the  acid  secretion  of  the  true  digestive 
stomach,  and  are  thus  rendered  soluble  and  fit  for  absorption 
into  the  animal  economy.  The  portions  of  insoluble  lead  found 
in  the  rumen,  &c.  of  horned  cattle  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
indicating  that  lead  is  present,  and  that  some  of  it  is  absorbed  into 
tlie  system,  rather  than  as  actual  causes  of  any  symptoms  pre- 
sent prior  to  death.  Lead  in  its  metallic  state  appears  to  be 
devoid  of  medicinal  or  poisonous  action^  Four  ounces  of  shot 
were  given  to  a  dog  at  tlie  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons  without 
effect  The  metal  may  sometimes,  however,  be  converted  with- 
in the  hotly  into  an  oxide  or  active  salt— (FlNLiVY  Bux.)  Shot 
is  used  by  low  horse-dealers  to  relieve  the  sjTuptoms  of  broken 
wind,  and  doubtless  some  of  the  lead  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric 
acids,  and  acts  as  a  sedative  upon  the  gastric  nerves, 

Plumbism,  or  lead  poisoning,  results  from  the  absoiption  of  lead 
into  the  circulation.  It  is  thus  diffused  through  the  whole  IkkIv, 
and  exerts  its  toxic  action  upon  all  the  oi^^'ans  and  tissues  of  the 
animal  frame»  but  it  does  not  uflect  all  parts  alike,  but  accumu- 
lates in  some  more  than  in  othei's. 

Dr.  George  Wilson  (see  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Scicnet, 
May  1852),  found  that  the  spleen  yielded  lead  most  abundantly ; 
next  to  the  spleen  the  liver  yielded  most ;  then  the  lungs,  after- 
wards the  kidneys,  then  the  heart,  and  the  intestines  least  Lead 
has  also  been  found  in  the  brain  and  in  the  muscles ;  and  the  blue 
line  obser%'ed  in  the  gums  of  animals  and  men  poisoned  with  lead* 
is  supposed  by  Toures  to  be  due  to  the  lead  in  combination  with 
the  tartar  of  the  teeth. 

Lead  having  once  entered  the  body,  leaves  it  very  slowly, 
and  may  be  detected  in  it  months  after  an  animal  has  ceased  to 
receive  lead  with  its  food  or  water.      It  enters  into  combinatiQn 
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^th  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  is  retained  in  the  system  as  an 
insoluble  compound,  and  only  leaves  the  body  on  the  breaking 
up  or  disint^ration,  medicinally  or  otherwise,  of  such  insoluble 
compound. 

The  symptoms  of  slow  lead  poisoning  in  the  lower  animals  are, 
capriciousness  of  the  appetite,  loss  of  flesh,  convulsive  fits,  a  blue 
line  seen  on  the  gums  where  teeth  are  present,  the  gums  in  the 
interdental  spaces  showing  no  trace  of  this  colour.   Colic  is  some- 
times absent,  and  constipation  is  not  so  constant  a  symptom  as 
in  man ;  indeed  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  diarrhoeic  condition  of 
tbe  bowels  with  leaden-coloured  and  foetid  stools.    In  the  horse, 
roaring  is  considered,  in  Wales,  the  first  symptom  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  every  roarer  in  the  lead  districts  about  Holy- 
'^ell  and  Flint  is  said  to  have  had  lead  (plvrni),    Mr.  Shen- 
fcon  of  Bakewell,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.   Finlay  Dun,  thus  de- 
K^bes    the  sjrmptoms  of   lead  poisoning    in    eleven   horses 
^hich    came  under  his  observation    in    1852: — ^'*  There  was 
*    longh,  staring  coat,   a  tucked-up  appearance  of  the  abdo- 
'"^cn,  and  a  slightly  accelerated  pulse;  in  fact,  symptoms  of 
fel)rile  excitement,  which  usually  passed  away  in  about  a  week. 
-A.l)out  this  time  large  quantities  of  grey-coloured  matter  were 
^'ificliaiged  from  the  nostrils,  and  saliva  from  the  mouth ;  but  at 
^fD  time  was  there  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary,  lymphatic, 
^tr  salivary  glands.    Neither  was  there    constipation  of   the 
*^wels,  which  appears  to  be  nearly  always  present  in  cases  of 
^^ad  poisoning  in  man.     Fits  and  partial  paralysis  came  on  at 
^tervals ;  and  when  the  animals  got  down  they  often  struggled 
for  a  long  time  inefiectually  to  get  up  again.    The  breathing  up 
till  this  period  was  pretty  tranquil,  but  now  became  so  diflBcult 
and  laboured  that  the  patient  appeared  in  danger  of  sufibcation. 
The  pulse  was  in  no  case  above  sixty  or  seventy ;  and  I  ascribed 
the  difficulty  of  respiration  to  a  paralyzed  state  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus.    The  animals  did  not  live  more  than  two  or  three 
days  after  these  symptoms  appeared. 

•*  The  pod  mortem  appearances  varied  but  little.  The  lungs 
and  trachea  were  inflamed ;  the  lungs  engorged  with  large  quan- 
tities of  black  blood ;  the  trachea  and  bronchi  filled  with  frothy 
spume.  In  all  cases  but  two  the  villous  part  of  the  stomach 
presented  isolated  patches  of  increased  vascular  action ;  and  in 
all  cases  the  intestines,  especially  the  large  ones,  were  inflamed. 
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The  blind  pouch  of  the  ciecum  was  nearly  gangrenous.  There 
was  notliing  remarkable  about  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys, 
except  that  they  were  of  a  singularly  blue  appearance.  Tlie 
brain  and  spinal  cord  were  not  examined." — (FiNlAY  Dun's 
MoieHa  Midica,) 

Lead  palsy  in  man  is  characterised  in  its  later  stages  by  the 
blue  line  around  the  teeth,  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  colic,  and 
epOeptic  his,  preceded,  however,  by  palsy  of  the  upper  extremities. 
The  extensor  muscles  of  the  hands  and  fingers  become  first  para- 
lyzed, so  that  when  the  arms  are  stretched  out  the  hands  hang 
down  by  their  own  weight,  causing  what  is  termed  "  wrist-drop** 
This  paralysis  is  succeeded  by  atrophy  of  the  atfected  muscles. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  lead  palsy  in  man  the  electric  current  plays 
an  irai»ortiint  part,  for  it  is  found  that  when  the  palsy  is  induced 
by  lead  the  excitability  of  tlie  muscles  is  much  diminished, 
whilst  it  is  normal  in  ordinary  paralysis*  "  Tiurefore,  what  tht 
mnJicies  of  a  paralytic  limb  move  well  under  the  injticence  of  the 
ekctric  nirrent,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  there  is  no  lead  in 
the  system/' — (Dr.  Althans  on  rarah/sis,  Nmrabjia,  Ac.) 

Mr  Herapath  reports  in  the  Clumist  for  1855  (see  F,  Dun's 
Materia  Mcdica)  some  interesting  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  which 
followed  the  erection  of  smelting  furnaces  on  the  Mendip  Hills 
in  1853.  The  inquiry  appeared  to  commence  half  a  mile  from 
tlie  chimney,  and  to  extend  half  a  mile  further.  Oxide,  carbonate, 
and  sulphate  of  lead  were  found  on  the  herbage,  hedges,  and  hay. 
On  the  live  stock  "  the  effects  of  the  metal  were,  a  stunted 
growth*  a  leanness,  shortness  of  breathing,  paralysis  of  the  ex- 
tremities, particularly  the  hinder  ones»  the  flexor  muscles  of  the 
fore  legs  were  afleeted,  so  that  they  stood  uf*on  their  toes,  swelling 
of  the  knees,  but  no  constipation  or  colic  as  in  tl»e  human  species; 
in  a  few  months  death  followed.  In  the  young  the  symptoms 
were  more  conspicuous  and  the  mortality  greater.  Lambs  wei^e 
yeaned  paralytic.  When  three  weeks  old  they  could  not  staud« 
fdthougli  tliey  made  great  efforts  to  do  so.  In  attempting  to  feed 
them  from  a  bottle  they  were  nearly  suffocated  from  paralysis  of 
the  glottis.  Twenty-one  died  early  out  of  twenty-tliree.  Colta 
also  died  ;  and  those  that  lived  could  not  be  trotted  150  3^ards 
without  distressed  breathing.  Pigs  confined  to  the  sty 
not  injured,  but  if  allowed  to  roam  were  soon  affected* 
milk  of  cows  and  sheep  waa  reduced  in  quality  and  quantity, 
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nd  cbeese  made  from  the  former  had  less  fat  in  it.  I  found 
IB  &e  milk  of  both  minute  traces  of  lead.  The  dead  subjects 
ibwed  the  mucous  surfaces  to  be  paler  than  naturaL  The  lungs 
lid  large  portions  of  a  dark  red  colour,  with  circumscribed  edges, 
lot  like  ordinary  inflammation,  but  evidently  surcharged  with 
inid.  There  was  a  blue  line  seen  in  the  gum  of  the  lower 
JKw,  which  Dr.  Taylor  said  in  court  was  not  caused  by  lead 
as  it  did  not  occur,  as  in  the  human  subject,  on  the 


^     ^fps  edge  of  the  gum,  but  where  the  gums  first  come  into 
ttntwt  with  the  teeth,  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  below 
tfiB  top  edge.     I  therefore  dissected  out  this  line,  which  was 
About  tiiree-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of 
iMpnig  cotton ;  and  by  aid  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  the  blow- 
pipe reduced  a  spangle  of  lead  from  it,  quite  visible  to  the  jury 
Without  the  aid  of  the  microscope." 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  cases  on  record  of  animals 
ptAxmeA  by  water  conveyed  in  leaden  pipes ;  such  a  thing  is 
**o4^  however,  impossible,  and  where  other  sources  of  lead  are 
'•CfciMipparent^  it  will  be  advisable  to  search  into  this. 

frmtmmt. — In  the  rapidly  developed  form  of  lead  poisoning 

**cmi  the  accidental  ingestion  of  lead  paint,  bullet  spray,  &c.,  the 

^fc%rtment  must  be  directed  to  prevent  the  solution  of  the  lead 

the  stomach  and  intestinsd   canal,   by  administering  such 

as  enter  into  combination  with  lead,  forming  insoluble 

Ambulations.     For  this  purpose  the  bowels  are  to  be  acted 

'^pon  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  which  sulphur 

^nd  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added.     By  this  means  the  lead 

^ihe  intestines  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  sulphate  and 

tnlpbide.    If  pain  be  present,  opium  or  hyoscyamus  is  to  be 

added  to  the  purgative.    The  acid  is  to  be  continued  for  some 

ttme^  as  it  is  only  by  keeping  the  digestive  apparatus  charged 

wi£h  it  that  the  solution  of  the  lead  by  the  gastric  juices  can  be 

pievented,  for  the  thin  crust  of  sulphate,  which  probably  forms 

cm  the  surface  of  the  portions  of  lead,  may  be  thrown  of,  and 

the  metal,  or  its  oxide  or  carbonate,  as  the  case  may  be,  again 

eaqposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juices. 

In  addition  to  the  purgative  and  acid,  diluents  are  to  be  freely 
idminiatered,  and  purgation  actively  kept  up  for  some  days.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  keep  up  a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  with 
the  view  of  eliminating  the  absorbed  lead  from  the  body. 
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Wlien  the  bowels  are  tliornuglily  acted  upon,  and  if  llie  sul-l 
phuric  acid  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  aniinal,  sulphur  audi 
vegetable  tonics  may  he  suhatituted.  The  sulphur  is  partiallyJ 
tmnslbrmed  into  sulphuretted  hydrn^^en,  which  oombinea  with| 
the  lead,  and  forms  an  insoluble  sulpluda 

In  the  slower  tbrm  of  lead  poisoning,  and  where  the  kadhagj 
been  slowly  accumulating  in  the  system,  it  w^ill  be  well  to  con- J 
aider  tlie  chances  of  success  before  attempting  a  cure;  »adJ 
in  none  hut  the  mildest  cases  should  this  he  attempted,  as  thej 
tennination  will  prove  neither  creditable  to  the  practitioDer  nor 
protital)le  to  the  owner. 

In  all  cases  a  small  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  to  W| 
administered,  and  when  this  has  operated,  life  elimination  rf  the  j 
jjoison  is  to  he  attempted  by  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  principle  upon  wliich  the  iodide  of  potassium  actsliai] 
been  pointed  out  by  Melseus,  who  assumes  that  the  lead  is  1 
retained  in  the  body  as  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  tisauei  , 
The  iodide,  after  its  absorption  into  the  blood,  combines  with  tbeJ 
lead,  and  forms  with  it  a  new  and  soluble  salt.  The  poiaon  tll 
thus  liberated  from  its  union  with  the  injured  part,  dissolved] 
out  from  the  damaged  hbre,  and  once  more  set  afloat  iu  tli^ 
circulation,  and  along  with  the  remedy  cast  out  with  the  UTitia 
Great  caution  is  at  first  necessary  in  using  this  remedy,  as  i^^ 
the  moment  when  the  compounds,  fixed  in  the  body,  becoii 
tUasolved  or  transformed,  tlie  phenomena  of  acute  poisonmgiwaf 
occur.  The  dose  nmst  therefore  be  small  at  first,  and  eitb«t] 
increased  or  diminished,  as  the  patient  seems  to  bear  it. 

Galvanism  is  also  ix^coiumendcd  for  lead  poisoning  in  manj 
and,  if  necessary,  may  be  tried  in  the  case  of  a  valuable  hoti 
or  cow. 

It  will  he  apparent  that  removal  of  animals  from  the  soun 
whence  the  lead  is  obtained  must  be  the  first  step  in 
treatment 

The  soluble  salts  of  lead,  such  as  the  acetate,  when  givea 
poisonous  doses,  cause  nausea,  quick,  small,  hard  pulse,  colli 
stiffness  of  the  limbs,  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerves,  insensibility 
and  death ;  and  on  post  mortem  examination  the  gastric  mucou 
membrane  is  found  grey,  and  of  a  macerated  appearance,  owi 
to  the  chemical  action  of  the  salt 
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^  '  PARAFFIN  OIL  POISONING. 

■"fcjf  IlMve  met  with  one  instance  where  several  head  of  cattle  on 
^^i^km  were  slowly  poisoned  by  drinking  from  a  stream  into 
sli^.lAieh  thie  refuse  from  parafiSn  works  was  discharged. 
«f|  i  Ibe  qrmptoms  were,  gradual  loss  of  flesh,  and  a  persistent 
Tf/j^iMuAasSLf  and  it  was  only  on  a  post  'fiiortem  examination  being 
^^^iMe  that  the  cause  of  death  was  discovered.  The  appearances 
4.  i^'itae  M  follows : — 

,'  ;  AiMBinia,  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  generally;  absence 
tf  lrt>  and  other  signs  of  a  prolonged  mal-nutrition ;  the  character- 
ktin  lesions  were  discovered  on  opening  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Om  intestines  had  a  greyish-black  appearance  throughout,  and 
I  covered  with  very  dark  grey  or  blackish  spots  of  a  dull 
These  spots  were  found  to  consist  of  the  various  in- 
l  glands^  surcharged  with  the  pigmentary  matters  of  crude 
The  glands  of  the  mesentery  were  more  or  less  enlarged, 
presented  the  same  dark  appearance ;  the  lacteals  were  of 
Aft  same  colour,  and  were  found  to  contain  paraffin ;  the  liver 
ijiliSSHhiNl  nothing  very  unusual,  but  the  kidneys,  more  especially 
4QII  iheir  inferior  surfaces,  were  covered  with  the  dark  spots. 

I  animals,  at  least  those  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
had  been  removed  from  the  field,  through  which  the 
ysDnted  stream  flowed,  some  months  prior ;  they  had  continued 
to  eat  nuxierately  well,  but  everything  they  took  seemed  to  pass 
fluangh  the  intestinal  canal  as  if  the  power  of  absorption  had 
heen  entirely  lost;  and  when  the  condition  of  the  glands  and 
hctealB  was  examined,  this  could  be  accounted  for ;  indeed  it 
may  be  said  that  the  animals  had  died  from  slow  starvation, 
srisiiig  from  impermeability  of  the  chyle  vessels,  due  to  their 
hsing  blocked  up  by  crude  paraffin.  Although  so  long  a  time 
had  elapsed  since  the  paraffin  had  obtained  access  into  the 
hody,  the  characteristic  smell  was  retained;  and  even  many 
months  after  they  were  removed  from  the  body,  and  preserved 
in  spiritSy  the  odour  was  still  recognisable. 

RHODODENDRON  POISONING. 

Several  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  Bhododendron  hydridum 
having  been  observed  by  my  late  student,  Mr.  Gun,  Veterinary 
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Beaulr,  he  Idndlj  wiole  me  the  following  particulars 
vldeii  Are  w^  vortliy  of  attention: — 

''On  Slk  April  kst  I  wm&  ssked  to  attend  a  lot  of  fourteen  cattle^ 
mi  cad  tvo^jroar-olidi^  and  on  exaniination  the  foUowing  symp- 
toisa  were  BoticeaMe; — ati^germg,  dwaving  from  side  to  side, 
partial  pandjrms  of  hind  extremities ;  some  of  the  animals  mM 
pten  tkmi  beada  to  the  nidi  and  strike  out  with  their  fore  limbs, 
as  if  endeaToiiii]^  to  get  forward,  then  vomit  a  green  rop^ 
spume    One,  a  yeariiiig  stiik,  was  unable  to  get  up,  the  hind 
extremities  bdqg  oompkidy  paralyzed  [  eyes  staring  and  fixed 
in  their  sodEeta,  popfls  not  dilated,  mtieous  membranes  very  pale, 
great  strsJnii^  pa?wing  small  quantities  of  bard,  dark  foetid  fxces 
covered  with  mucoiiSu    The  symptoms  varied  very  much,  as  some 
of  the  animab,  especially  the  two-year-olds,  would  lie  down 
during  the  apasms  of  pain,  and  kick  the  belly  with  the  hind  le*^ 
A'omition  was  a  marked  ^mptom,  and  caiue  on  at  intenals, 
when  the  animal  would  groan  with  pain,  vomit,  then  a  spas- 
modic cough  came  on,  which  lasted  for  a  few  minutes.     When 
administering  medicine,  if  the  animal  s  head  was  much  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  body,  the  cnaature  would  instantly  fall  as 
if  stniek  with  an  axe.    On  examining  the  substance  vomited, 
was  full  of  the  flower  buds,  leaves,  and  young  shoots  of  thi 
rhododendron  in  a  semi-masticated  state.     An  inspection  of  tbs| 
park  grazed  by  the  cattle  was  made,  when  about  three  cartel 
of  the  prunings  of  rhododendron  were  found  thrown  over  th< 
fence  by  the  gardener ;  the  prunings  having  been  recently,  as 
was  seen,  eaten  of  by  the  cattle. 

"  Tnaimmt, — Linseed  oil,  with  potass  carbonate,  and  small 
doses  of  tincture  opii  in  the  cases  suffering  from  colic  was  in! 
every  instance  successful     The  yearling  stirk  affected  with  pain* 
lysis  was  treated  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  the  iod, 
which  in  a  few  days  had  the  desired  effect 

"  /*.& — The  first  symptoms  of  illness  were  noticed  fifteen  hoSSS 
after  the  cattle  had  eaten  part  of  the  prunings."* 


YEW  POISONING. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  as  to  the] 
poisonous  or  non-poisonous  properties  of  the  leaves  of  the  yeMT  | 
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Uee;  some  maintaining  they  are  not  poisonous  except  in  a 
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partly  dried  or  decayed  state,  whilst  others  state  that  cattle  can 
eat  them  with  impunity,  either  dry  or  green. 

Numerous  instances  are,  however,  recorded  which  prove  that 
the  yew  is  poisonous  to  cattle,  sheep,  plieasants,  &c. ;  and  ray 
own  experience  enables  me  to  agree  with  this  opinion^  namely, 
that  the  yew,  English  and  Irish,  is  poisonous,  both  in  its 
green  and  ita  dry  state. 

Professor  Tuson  (Ve/cnnarian,  January  1877)  says,  "The 
whole  subject  of  poisoning  by  yew  is  so  important,  that  I  have 
undertiiken  to  investigate  it,  in  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  toxic  principle  of  the  plant,  as  well 
as  to  explain  away  the  many  contradictory  statements  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  rektive  to  its  fatal  eifects/' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Tuson  wiU  be  able  to  perform 
his  promise  upon  a  matter  so  very  important  By  doing  so 
he  will  confer  a  benetit  on  agTJcuIturists  and  the  veterinary 
profession. 

The  symptoms  are  rarely  noticed,  as  the  toxic  action  is  very 
rapidly  fatal,  destroying  life  without  there  being  any  very  decided 
manifestation  of  sjinptoms  beyond  loss  of  appetite,  great  pro- 
stnition,  feeble  pulse,  coldness  of  the  suiface  of  the  body,  and 
rapid  sinking  of  the  vital  |x)wers. 

The  post  mm'ttm  appeamncea  are  equally  unsatisfactory,  and 
but  little  can  be  detected  beyond  tlie  presence  of  the  leaves  and 
twigs  in  the  stomach* 

In  investigating  into  the  cause  of  death  of  one  lot  of  cattle 
^isoned,  seveml  of  which  were  found  dead,  it  was  discovered 
/tfaat  some  clippings  from  yew  trees  had  been  thrown  into  the 
park  the  previous  evening,  and  in  those  which  had  died  first 
the  poison  was  found  in  the  greatest  abundance;  others  of  the 
cattle  lingered  for  several  hours,  and  in  these  the  leaves  were 
less  in  quantity. 

From  what  I  observed  in  making  ttie  examination,  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  not  essential  that  the  yew  leaves  should  pass 
beyond  the  rumen  to  exert  tlieir  toxic  properties,  as  in  some  of 
the  cases  no  leaves  were  found  Ijeyond  this  viscus,  whilst  in  others 
a  few  were  found  in  the  reticulum  ;  in  those  tlrnt  lived  the 
longeet  some  of  the  leaves  had  reached  the  omasum.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  juice  expressed  during  mastication  would  become 
absorbed  and  cause  death. 
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TrecUmfni, — The  indications  for  treatment  are  Uie  ren 
of  the  toxic  vegetable  as  quickly  as  possible;  and,  provided  \ 
cause  has  Ijeeii  discovered  by  the  history  of  the  occurreuc*,  i 
tlie  post  vwrfcm  examination  of  the  animal  or  animala  aln 
dead,  and  seeing  that  vomition  is  induced  with  so  much  < 
culty,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  performance  of  nimeuotomj/l 
order  to  remove  all  the  cont^tita  of  tlje  rumen ;  but  before  i 
ing  to  such  an  operation,  tlie  practitioner  should  emleavoiif  ( 
overcome  the  eflbets  of  the  poison  by  large  aud  repeated  da 
of  stimulantiij  such  as  ammonia  and  alcohol,  friction  to  the  ski 
and  wai-m  clothing.  Should  this  succeed,  the  operation  maj'J 
be  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered 
even  if  the  first  ettects  be  thus  obviated,  the  animal  will  col 
tinue  in  danger  until  the  poison  has  been  expelled,  Theproce» 
of  rumination  re-established  will  again  subject  llie  plant  to  t 
action  of  the  saliva ;  its  remaining  toxic  properties  Wiu^  i 
set  free  may  induce  a  fatal  collap.se,  while  perhaps  all  luisk 
thought  secure,  Pui-gatives  will  be  essential,  and  ought  I*/ 1 
administered  without  delay. 


MILK  SICKNESS. 

A  form  of  disease  in  which  the  milk  and  flesh  become  poi«»h 

ous,  and  which,  when  partaken  of  by  man  or  animals,  induce  i 
violent  and  even  fatal  disease. 

It  appears,  as  reported  by  Professor  Law  of  Cornell  U«»i- 
veraity,  that  the  disease  has  been  observed  by  Profci^or  K^nr 
every  summer  in  the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  which  vntA 
down  to  the  western  portion  of  North  Carolina ;  among  the  Wl* 
farther  south  by  Dr.  Salmon ;  by  Prs,  Phillips  and  Schmidt  ontk 
upper  water  of  8cioto,  Ohio;  and  by  Mr  Pii-ardsh-y  in  lUiim 
and  adjacent  States. 

Etiolofjy. — Mr.  Law  says — ** There  is  no  uiiifoim  ucilijual 
condition  in  the  different  unhealthy  diatrict^  to  ae<'oujit  for 
their  dangerous  tendencies.  I>r,  Phillips  says — •  It  is  foond  in 
localities  among  the  Green  Eivcr  hills  in  Kentucky ;  it  t>ccttif 
in  some  localities  along  tlie  Wabash  River  in  Indiana*  asi^ 
as  here  and  there  in  our  own  heavily  timbered  uplands  in 
north-western  Ohio.*  And  yet  a  constant  condition  of  its  pre- 
valence is  the  unreclaimed  state  of  the  land  on  which  it  appew*. 
In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  it  is  found  only  on  the  hight^i 
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mountains;  nod  in  Kentucky,  01uo»  Indiana,  and  Illinoia,  only 
on  tlie  be4ivily  limbered  lands  or  marshy  river  bottoniis  in  tlieir 
viri^in  condition.  But  the  removjil  of  the  primeval  forest,  tlie 
drying  of  marshy  spots,  and  the  general  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  signal  for  its  disappearance ;  and  thus  Dr.  Phillips  again 
remarks — ^'In  many  localities  where  it  formerly  prevailed  to  a 
dangerous  extent  within  the  memory  of  tlie  present  genemtion, 
83  in  Green  and  ALidison  counties,  in  tlie  State  of  Ohio,  it  has 
now,  by  reason  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  been  entirely 
exterrainated.  Indeed,  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  lupidly 
disappearing  before  our  extending  civilisation/ 

•"  Tiie  lucent  microscopic  observations  of  Dr.  Pliillips  have  done 
more  to  elucidate  the  cause  of  milk  sickness  than  all  the  wild 
hypotheses  and  crude  observations  of  a  century  l>efora  He  has 
found  vegetable  organisms  in  the  blood ;  and  as  these  will 
explain  fully  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease,  they  may  be 
b  provisionally  accepted  as  the  prolialde  disuse  fferms.  He  says — 
'  •  In  the  montli  of  June  last,  1  had  under  ray  care  a  typical  ciise 
of  mUk  sickmss,     I  made  a  careful  niicroscopical  examination  of 

tthe  unne  every  day ;  and  upon  the  fourth  day  after  the  case 
came  under  my  care,  I  drew  a  few^  drachms  of  blootl.  and  imme- 
diiitely  placed  it  under  the  nucroscope  at  the  bedside,  while  yet 
warm  and  liquid.  1  found  it  contained  a  great  number  of  living, 
moving  spiral  bacteria,  similar  in  their  general  appearance  to 
ilhose  spiral  bacteria  described  by  Professor  Lebcrt  as  abounding 
in  the  blood  of  relapsing  fever  patients.  I  also  found  in  the 
nrine  of  that  patient  those  same  spiral  bacteria,  and,  co-existing 
with  them,  the  sphero-bacteria,  in  segments  of  two  to  six  or 
eight  I  had  opportunity  to  examine  tlio  blood  of  but  one 
jiatient;  the  urine  of  several  was  obtaineil  and  examined,  fur- 
iiish«»d  from  patients  under  the  care  of  one  of  my  professional 
neighbours — all  showing  tlie  presence  of  lx)th  these  described 
forms  of  bacteria.  1  sent  specimens  of  the  blood  and  urine  t<j  a 
professional  friend,  having  a  state  reputation  as  a  microscopist 
and  i»alhnlogi8t,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving,  within  a  few 
days,  a  full  endorsement  of  my  observations.*  ^ 

••This  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  fact  that  particular 
tSt  fields,  woods,  waters,  or  plants  are  at  times  found  to  be 

II  ooi^lii  to  ti«  ftAt«d  tluU  Dr.  Schmidt  Jeui^  the  exbtenov  of  bftclditt  in  Um 
loHilsCMOi. 
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iufecting ;  wliile  the  Bame  plants  or  waters,  containing  identics 
chemical  ek^ments,  are  at  other  times  or  places  innocuotis.  Ilj 
will  further  explain  why  only  a  cert-ain  proportion  of  the  i 
or  men  exposed  to  the  morbid  influence  siicxjumb  to  it;  wk 
the  remainder,  whose  systems  or  vital  fluids  are  in  a  comiiti 
chemically  incompatible  with  the  propagation  of  the  hnckn 
escap<^.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  fact  tliat  the  disease  tl| 
pimiuced  in  widely  different  conditions  of  climate,  vegvtatioa,! 
soil,  geolot^cal  formation,  and  management ;  and  that  no  coiihj 
bination  of  these  is  able  to  produce  it,  unless  the  disease  genftj 
has  been  introduced.  It  explains,  too,  the  permanent  presenvj 
tion  of  the  vims  in  cheese  and  otlier  comparatively  stabkl 
products  of  tlie  sick.  It  is  equally  in  keeping  with  the  followingl 
circumstances,  relating  to  what  may  be  considered  predispoaingl 
causes  of  the  disease: — 

"The  excess  of  effete  matters  in  the  blood  evidently  fuYOU«1 
its  development.     Thus,  overwork,  severe  exertioti — even  fori 
limited  time — want  of  sleep  (as  in  the  case  of  the  members  of  a 
family  watching  with  a  sick  relation),  a  fit  of  constipation,  or  a 
slight  attack   of  malarial   fever,  all  strongly  conduce  to 
development  of  the  malady.     It  is  curious  to  note  that  chiliktti 
often  suffer  less  than  adults,  probably  because  their  emunctorieil 
are  usually  more  free,  and  they  are  less  exposed  to  exhauatiiig| 
and  depressin*^  conditions.     In  infected  cattle,  the  syniptaml| 
are  easily  developed  or  aggravated  by  subjecting  them  to  fatigue; 
and  in  milk-sick  districts,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  test  1 
soundness  of  stock  by  giving  a  good  nin  before  purchasing. 

'*  Another  very  remarkable  fact  is,  that  milch  cows  rarely  shol 
the  dise^ise.  though  conveying  it  to  other  animals  through  the 
milk.  Dr.  Phillips  says — *  It  is  not  unusual,  where  perst>ni 
suBer  from  this  disease,  to  find,  at  the  same  time,  calves 
the  same  cow's  milk  sick  with  *  ircvMts ;*  while  the  cows  are  I 
all  appearance  in  perfect  health.  The  dry  cattle  are  much  moi 
fi*equently  attacked  with  *  trembles*  than  cows  which  aresecretii 
milk  in  abundance/  To  the  same  purpose  Dr.  Schmidt  remoJ 
— *  Cows  giving  milk  do  not  show  the  disease  at  all,  but  th« 
calves  have  it  all  llio  time  as  long  as  they  suck  the  milk;  dq 
M  on  milk  get  it/  Dr.  Phillips  says — *  A  calf  gets  it  froia 
cow  in  the  milk, — the  calf  dies;  and  the  pigs  which  eat 
carcase  get  the  disease  and  die  \  the  dog  which  eats  tlie  pig,  ^ 
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the  buzzard  which  eata  the  dog,  all  in  due  time  contract  the 
Bame  disease.'     Dr  Schmidt  and  others  speak  in  similar  terms. 

'*  This  transmission  of  the  disease  tlirough  a  long  series  of 
successive  victims,  which  has  been  shown  in  '  scores  of  careful 
observations/  demonstrates  tlie  important  fact  of  tlie  specific 
nature  of  the  poison  and  its  multiplication  within  the  system ; 
while  any  simple  mineral  or  vegetable  poison  in  similar  circum- 
stances would  soon  have  been  rendered  inert  by  dilution. 

"  Tlie  presumption  is  thai  all  races  of  domestic  uuimala  are 
susceptible,  and  may  contract  the  disease,  either  from  the  milk, 
flesh,  or  other  products  of  the  sick,  or  directly  from  ingestion 
of  the  poison  in  food  and  water.  Phillips  even  suggests  the  air 
as  a  possible  medium  of  infection,  but  adduces  no  facts  in 
support  of  the  opiTiion, 

*'  Symptoms. — ^In  milch  cows  these  may  be  so  slight  that  they 
are  entirely  overlooked,  unless  the  animal  is  excited.  The  outlet 
for  the  poison  through  the  mammary  secretion  appears  to  pnatect 
tiiese,  in  a  great  measure,  imm  the  graver  phenomena.  Wieu 
violently  excited,  however,  and  especially  when  driven  fast  for 
some  miles,  they  are  seized  with  a  rigor  and  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous symptoms  of  the  disease.  Tlie  breatli,  too,  has  at  all 
times  that  fcetid,  sweet,  mawkish  smell  which  characterises  the 
disease  in  all  animals. 

"  In  steers,  and  other  drt/  caltU  and  dieep,  the  condition  is 
characteristic,  even  in  decubitus:  a  position  which  is  maintaine<l 

^tar  tiie  animal  as  much  as  possible,  evidently  because  of  the 
^Sl  nervous  prostration  and  extreme  muscidar  weakness.  The 
head  resting  on  the  ground,  the  sweetness  of  the  breath,  the 
blocnl-shot  eyes,  and  the  staring  coat,  are  marked  features,  tliough 
appetite  and  nun i nation  nmy  be  preserved.  The  worst  cases 
lie  prune,  with  head  extended  on  tl*e  ground,  and  show  an  utter 
indifterence  to  all  sense  of  fear  or  clanger ;  and  the  wildest  of 
them  whine  un<ler  the  prostrating  intlucnces  of  the  disease, 
Luimd  allow  themselves  to  be  handled  in  any  way  without  the 
tlighteat  eflbrt  at  i*esistance  or  escape.  Tiio  nervous  debility 
and  tor|>or  are  not  confined  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  all 
the  organic  functions  are  largely  impaired,  the  bowels  in  par- 
ticular are  obstinately  constipated,  and  when  deatli  ensues  it  is 
by  asthenia. 
"*  The  milder  cases,  those  even  that  present  no  appreciable 
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symptoms  when  at  rest,  are  seized  with  trembling  when  made 
to  undergo  the  slin;htest  exeitioB,  assiime  a  very  haggard  appear- 
ance, drag  their  limbs  slowly  and  stifHy,  and  after  a  drive  uf 
four  or  five  miles  will  often  suddenly  drop  down  dead. 

"  The  prostration  is  even  more  marked  in  sheep,  and  in 
many  cases  they  seem  to  be  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  rising, 

"  In  vomiting  animals,  emesis  is  a  pr(>minent  syrnptoiiL 
Calves  tremble  while  sucking,  and  often  stop  suddenly,  eject 
the  contents  of  their  stomachs,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  perish. 
In  2^ifJ^  ^nd  doffs,  voraitiog  and  constipation  are  prominent 
symptoms ;  swine  burrow  under  their  litter,  and  are  roused  witli 
difficulty,  and  dogs  get  '  the  slows/  and  are  unable  to  foUow, 
their  master.     The  result  of  exertion  is  the  same  in  alL 

"  *  Convalescence  in  this  disease  is  as  peculiar  as  any  other 
feature  in  its  clinical  history ;  and  to  this  peculiarity  I  would 
invite  especial  attention,  inasmuch  as  these  facts  are  important 
in  the  study  of  its  special  pathology.  Convalescence  is  rarely 
marked  by  a  critical  evacuation  of  any  kind,  I  have  no  recol- 
lection, in  any  case,  of  a  critical  perspiration  to  mark  the 
initiation  of  convalescence.  A  moist  skin  during  the  active 
stnge  of  this  disease,  in  my  opinion,  never  occurs,  Biuresis,  or 
diarrhcea,  as  a  rule,  does  not  occur  as  a  critical  discharge.  It 
is  true  a  resumption  of  these  functions  occiu*s,  but  not  in  quau-j 
tities  to  be  regarded  as  critical.  I  have  occasionally  seen 
diarrhoea  occur  as  a  sequel,  with  typhoid  symptoms;  but  I 
have  always  regarded  it  as  a  result  of  injuries  intlicted  by  the 
injudicious  use  of  drastic  purgatives,  or  as  an  evidence  of 
nra;mic  poisoning  from  retained  excreta.  Ordinarily,  convali 
cence  is  marked  by  a  cessation  of  the  characteristic  symptoms^' 
and  a  gradual  resumption  of  the  impaired  and  8usy*ended 
functions, — only  this  and  nothing  more.  There  is  a  popular 
belief  that  a  patient  once  suffering  fmm  this  disease  never  fuDy, 
recovers;  and  that,  upon  exposure  to  heat  and  fatigue,  ha  is 
liable  to  a  relapse.  This,  it  is  true,  does  occur  occasionally,  but 
not  as  a  rule.  On  the  contrary,  I  could  point  to  scores  of  cases 
where  recovery  has  been  perfect  and  complete. *^ — (Dr  Puillips,)' 

•'  Mr.  Beardsley  also  testifies  to  the  permanency  of  the  effects^ 
and  liability  to  relapse  in  many  cases. 

**  LcsiofLS  in  CatiU, — ^Beside  the  presence  of  fungi  in  the  blood, 
and  the  tendency  to  capillary  stasis  in  different  ox;gans»  the 
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og  have  been  noticed : — '  The  stomach  and  intestines 
amed  (?) ;  the  mucous  coat  is  measurably  destroyed ;  the 
M)at8  are  in  some  cases  gangrenous ;  they  have  a  dark  or 
ippearance,  which  is  not  due  to  a  mere  congestion ;  the 
re  not  firm,  though  they  are  not  easily  broken  down.  In 
ntiiculus,  or  paunch,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
tary  canal,  is  found  a  substance  conglomerated  and  re- 
ag  cemented  sawdust,  in  the  shape  of  balls,  somewhat 
:ed,  and  perfectly  adherent  to  the  coats  of  the  digestive 
—(Dr.  Schmidt.)" — {Veterinary  Journal,  Sept.  1877.) 


CHAPTER    XXXVIIL 

SPOBADIC   DISEASES-H5(w<tni«i 

(m.)— LOCAL  DISEASES, 

Local  diseases  are  those  which  have  their  primaiy  seat  and 
origin  in  any  one  tissue,  function,  or  organ.  They  are  sporadic 
diseases,  and  are  generally,  but  not  always,  associated  witii  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  which,  however,  depends  upon,  and  is 
secondary  to,  the  original  local  affection. 

(A.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

EPILEPSY — CHOREA. 

Compared  with  the  nervous  diseases  of  man,  those  which 
affect  the  lower  animals  are  few  and  insignificant  This  can  be 
accounted  for  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  more  particularly  by  the 
absence  of  the  higher  mental  functions  in  the  lower  animals,  and 
**  in  the  way  of  life,"  from  their  non-participation  in  the  excite- 
ments, i>leasures,  hopes,  and  fears,  as  well  as  in  the  indulgences 
of  the  human  race. 

There  are  certainly  some  instances  of  what  might  be  considered 
aberrations  of  intellect  or  morbid  fancies  in  the  lower  animals, 
more  particularly  in  the  dog,  by  which  the  docile  become  fero- 
cious, tlie  good-tempered  extremely  irritable,  the  intelligent 
stupid  or  listless. 

Animals  also  vary  in  degree  of  mental  power:  some  are 
sharp,  intelligent,  easily  taught,  possessed  of  good  memories,  and 
are  capable  of  manifesting  a  great  degree  of  affection  to  those 
around  them ;  while  others  are  dull,  hard  to  teach,  have  bad 
memories,  and  seem  to  live  for  themselves  only.      Notwith- 
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wwding  these  varieties  in  the  temperament  and  intelligence  of 
animalBi  the  purely  mental — psychological — diseases  are  absent 
in  our  patients. 


N 


EPILEPSY. 

A  peculiar  nervous  state,  diflicult  to  define,  but  in  which 
complete  loss  of  consciousness  prevails  for  a  short  time,  associ- 
led  with  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles,  succeeded  by 
debility,  and  sometimes  by  a  desire  to  sleep.  Epilepsy  occurs 
amongst  all  animals,  but  is  most  commonly  seen  in  young  dogs. 
The  pathological  condition  of  the  brain  which  gives  rise  Ui 
epileptic  fits  is  not  yet  determined;  indeed,  in  fifteen  out  of 
twenty  cases  in  which  the  bniins  of  epileptic  human  patients 
have  been  examined,  the  stnicture  of  the  brain  has  been  found 
quite  healthy.  Occasionally,  however,  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes are  actually  diseased ;  thus  the  membmnes  may  he  fouml 
liickened,  inflamed,  or  even  ossified.  In  one  horse,  subject  to 
iptic  fits,  an  abscess  in  the  white  matter  of  each  hemisphere 
found  by  me ;  in  another,  tumours  in  the  choroid  plexus ; 
lut  in  some  instances  it  is  due  to  some  condition  of  the  blood, 
'«s  in  those  fits  which  are  dissociated  with  catarrhal  fever.  In 
young  dogs  epileptic  fits  arc  associated  with  dentition,  and  with 
worms  in  tlie  intestinal  caual  or  stomach, 

Dr,  Brown  Sequard  s  researches  into  the  origin  of  epilepsy  are 
quoted  at  length  by  Mr,  Gamgee  in  his  Donusiic  Animals  in 
Jftalik  and  IHscnst^  page  458.  They  are  very  interesting,  but 
the  tendency  at  present  is  to  consider  epilepsy  certainly  as  a 
n  disease,  but  as  one  in  which  no  definite  pathological  condi- 
caa  in  all  cases  be  determinetl ;  and  that  the  loss  of  eon- 
B,  associated  with  excessive  mobility,  le^ds  observers 
to  regard  those  part^  of  the  brain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
tlie  ctlla  turcica  juid  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  region — for 
Example,  tlie  central  ganglia  or  medulla  oblongata — as  parts 
where,  in  future,  morbid  anatomy  may  yet  discover  a  lesiom 

SffWploTns, — An  animal  in  apparent  health  is  seen  to  stagger 
aiui  store — the  dog  cries  out  at  first,  but  is  afterwanls  quite 
omb— and  then  to  fall  into  more  or  less  violent  convulsions, 
\B  whole  system  being  agitated.    The  urine  and  faeces  are  some- 
passed  involuntarily,  the  eyelids  are  closed,  and  if  they 
ifie  opened  and  the  eyes  examined,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  in- 
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jected,  sometimes  convulsively  agitated,  at  otlier  times  in  a 
condition  oFstraliismua  (sqninting),  and  sometimes  fixed,  Durintj 
the  fit  the  pnlse  is  frequent,  hard,  sometimes  intermittent,  at 
other  times  scarcely  perceptihle;  the  respiration  is  stertorous, 
and  sweats  hedew  the  body. 

I  have  carefully  studied  epilepsy,  and  have  conchided  that 
the  condition  termed  vertig:o  or  luegrims  is  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  what  may  he  designated  epilepsy,  which  is  a  disease, 
functional  or  otherwise,  arising  from  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  ner- 
vous irritation ;  whereas  megrims  is  a  term  applied  to  all  diseases 
which  -dve  associated  with  periods  of  insensibility  or  convulsions* 
I  therefore  limit  the  term  epilepsy  to  a  nervous  aifection  charac- 
terised by  convulsions,  and  %vhich  may  appear  either  in  the 
stable,  kennel,  or  outside,  at  exercise  or  rest ;  whilst  vertigo  is 
applicable  to  a  condition  of  spicope  arising  from  disease  of  the 
heart  or  pericardium,  and  which  occurs  whilst  the  animal  is  at 
work  or  exercise.  The  epileptic  subject,  especially  the  horse, 
may  be  occasionally  recognised  whilst  the  animal  is  j>erfectly 
quiet,  by  a  shaking  of  tlie  head,  and  a  w^orking  backwards  and 
Ibrwards  of  the  ears,  also  by  an  occasional  vacant,  upward  stare. 
This  shaking  of  the  heiid  inust  not  be  confounded  with  that 
caused  by  ill  fitting  bridles  and  head-stalls.  Some  horses  ane 
peculiarly  square  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  borders  of  the  neck  are  chafed 
by  the  head -gear.  This  should  be  carefully  looked  to  before 
an  opinion  is  given  as  to  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  a 
horse  that  shakes  its  head. 

Trcfdwent  of  Einlcpsy. — If  the  fits  are  due  to  eccentric  or 
peripheral  causes — for  example,  to  teething,  worms  in  the  stomach 
or  intestinal  canal,  or  indigestion,  and  this  is  not  an  infrequent 
cause — ^the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  these  sources  of 
iiTitation,  by  lancing  the  gums,  extraction  of  offending  teeth, 
and,  by  the  use  of  vermifuges  and  purgatives,  expel  worms  or 
other  intestinal  irritants. 

If  the  fits  are  due  to  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  all  causes 
which  may  induce  excitement  or  congestion  of  tliem  are  to  W 
avoided  \  tlie  food  must  be  light  and  digestible,  and  the  inWstinal 
track  cleared  by  means  of  purgatives,  whilst  the  congestion,  or 
a  tendency  t^  it,  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  brain  is  best  ]m- 
vented  or  overcome   by  extract  of  belladonna.     In  the  dog^j 
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mtriiuic  epilepsy  has  sometimes  given  way  to  the  salts  of  silver, 
ibcyoriron. 

CHOREA. 

DefinUion.'^ln  the  dog,  a  series  of  automatic  movements  of 
tbe  head  and  neck,  due  to  irregular  convulsive  action  of  the 
I'ohmtaiy  musdes.  In  the  horse,  the  irregularity  of  action  is 
genemlly  confined  to  the  posterior  extremities  (see  Principles 
«irf  Pradiee  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  Article  Chorea),  but  it  is 
occasionally  seen  afifecting  the  muscles  of  the  fore  extremities. 

The  pathological  conditions  which  give  origin  to  the  peculiar 
twitching  or  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles,  characteristic  of 
dwies  or  St  Vitus'  dance,  are  not  exactly  determined,  many 
pstholpgists  who  have  investigated  cases  of  the  disease  having 
&iled  to  detect  any  definite  morbid  appearances.  Consequently 
It  has  been  regarded  as  an  entirely  functional  disease,  or  as  a 
^Usease  due  to  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  the  precise 
^Utoe  of  such  alteration  not  being  known,  and  also  as  a  symp- 
^•om  of  some  diseases  of  the  heart 

In  the  dog,  it  may  with  good  reason  be  said  to  be  due  to  an 
^tered  condition  of  the  blood,generally  brought  about  by, or  giving 
<^igin  to,  the  disease  called  distemper,  of  which  it  is  so  often  a 
^stingaishing  feature ;  whilst  in  the  horse,  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  thoracic  and  cervical  muscles,  of  the  nature  of  chorea, 
are  often  associated  with  cardiac  diseases  of  a  rheumatic  type. 

Symptoms  in  the  Dog. — The  convulsions  may  be  confined  to 
one  fore  leg  or  shoulder,  of  which  there  is  a  peculiar  jerking 
action,  like  a  series  of  pulsations.  At  other  times  both  fore 
1^  are  affected,  when  there  is  a  nodding  or  depressing  of 
Uie  head  and  neck.  In  many  cases  it  is  restricted  to  a  constant 
jerking  of  the  head  and  lower  jaw,  with  marked  twitchings  of 
the  superior  cervical  muscles ;  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  and 
sometimes  the  muscles  of  the  eye  itself,  are  also  affected.  The  con- 
vulsions do  not  cease  whilst  the  animal  is  lying  down,  but  they 
generally,  although  not  uniformly,  cease  during  sleep.  In  some 
eases  the  dog  will  remain  otherwise  healthy  for  an  indefinite 
period ;  but  if  the  chorea  attacks  it  whilst  in  a  debilitated 
state,  the  expenditure  of  muscular  action,  and  the  general  rest- 
lessness, slowly  undermine  the  remaining  strength ;  the  dog 
becomes  emaciated,  subject  to  fits,  and  finally  paralysis  and 
death  supervene. 
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The  past  morUm  appearances  are  very  indefinite.  If  succr* 
ing  a  recent  attack  of  "  distemper/*  redness  and  softening  of  t J 
spinal  cord,  meningeal  dropsy,  and  in  some  cases  spota  of  coxi- 
gestion  on  the  medulla,  optic  thalami,  and  corpora  striata,  a-^^ 
discoverable;  whilst  in  cases  which  have  become  chrouic  x:»o 
lesions  have  been  discoverable  after  death.  Most  probabljT. 
however,  some  change  hiis  taken  place  in  the  composition  of  tti-^ 
nervous  system*  which  has  not  been  detected ;  and  this  snppo^** 
tion  is  supported  by  the  evidence  that  in  acute  or  recent  cas^s^ 
morbid  changes  are  usuaUy  detectable. 

In  the  horse,  chorea  may  usually  be  regarded  as  a  concomitar»^  * 
of  other  diseases,  and  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place.  l*ra 
some  cases  the  disease  disappears  spontaneously,  more  especiall^^ 
if  mild  and  the  patient  be  moderately  strong. 

Treatment  in  the  Dog. — Attention  to  the  condition  of  th€ 
bowels,  removal  of  all  sources  of  irritation  by  mild  purgative 
generous  diet,  and  tonics. 

In  haraan  medicine,  Dr.  Widshe  recommends  the   extr 
of  c^mnabis  iudica  as  the  raost  efficacious  remedy,  in  doses 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  thrice  daily.     In  other  cases  much  benefifc 
has  accrued  from  the  cold  batli.     In  my  own  practice  I  1iavQf| 
l\mnd  that  camphor  and  spirits  of  nitrous  ether  are  sometime 
veiy  useful,  allaying  the  restlessness  and  diminishing  tlie  oon^ 
vulsions.     At  the  same  time  the  animal   strength   has 
improved  l^y  good  food  and  sulphate  of  iron,     I  find  that  th 
best  diet  for  dogs  is  milk  and  oatmeal  porridge  in  the  momi 
and  an  allowance  of  flesh,  according  to  size,  in  the  evening. 


The  foregoing  diseases  not  being  essentially  due  to  Inflammfi 
tion,  congestion,  or  organic  alteration  of  any  particular  part-  < 
the  cerebro'spinal  system,  I  have  placed  them  under  the  genera 
head  of  *'  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System."  Having  done  thi 
I  now  purpose  giving  a  detailed  description  of  those  nen^otj 
diseases  to  which  a  locality  can^  with  some  certainty,  be  ascril 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

SPORADIC    DISEASES— continued. 

(IIL)  LOCAL  DISEASES— continued. 

(B.)  CEPHALIC  DISEASES. 

INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  BRAIN  SUBSTANCE— CEBEBRITIS. 

*^is  is  a  very  rare  aflfection,  and  its  occurrence  can  only  be 
P^ved  hy  post  mortem  examinations.  Mr.  Gamgee  says  that  it 
^  impossible  in  practice  to  distinguish  between  inflammation  of 
^«  brain — cerebritis,  and  inflammation  of  its  coverings — menin- 
*5ltis.  In  this  he  is  so  far  correct;  but  pure  cerebritis  does 
^Hicur,  if  we  are  to  look  upon  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the 
^hite  substance  of  the  cerebrum  as  evidences  of  inflammation. 

I  have  seen  two  cases  which  presented  this  appearance  post 
^Hortem,  and  another,  that  had  all  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
^Iwcess,  and  recovered,  but  was  peculiar  in  its  motions  and 
^^tion,  had  epileptic  fits,  was  unable  to  back,  turned  with  difl&- 
tiulty,  and  moved  its  limbs  automatically  as  long  as  it  lived. 

The  three  cases  mentioned  were  sufiering,  or  were  recovering 
^rom  strangles,  the  advent  of  the  brain  symptoms  succeeding  to 
tihe  formation  of  the  abscesses  in  the  intermaxillary  space.  In 
tihe  two  that  died,  the  symptoms  were,  great  drowsine^,  slowness 
%}i  the  pulse,  inability  to  masticate  food,  although  a  desire  to  eat 
still  remained,  staggering  gait,  dragging  of  the  feet,  and  subse- 
quently coma,  with  stertorous  breathing,  amaurosis,  paralysis, 
embracing  the  muscles  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities,  rapid 
sinking,  and  death.  In  one  case  the  voluntary  muscles  were 
quite  flaccid,  and  were  incapable  of  any  movement ;  whilst  in 
the  other  some  contractile  power  still  remained,  and  now  and 
then  feeble  struggling  would  take  place.     It  was  able  to  move 
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the  limbs,  but  very  slightly,  and  poaseaged  a  little  sensibility 
when  pricked  with  a  pin.  In  both  cases  the  sphincters  were 
relaxed,  and  urine  flowed  involuntarily. 

In  the  third  case — the  one  which  lived— the  symptoms  were 
those  of  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  whole  muscular  sjrstem; 
there  was  drooping  of  the  lips,  senu*closure  of  the  eyelids, 
staggering^  gait,  automatic  muscular  movements,  and  when  the 
liorse  was  moved,  muscular  action  continued  for  some  time. 
When  its  head  was  pressed  against  a  solid  object,  such  as  the 
walls  of  the  stable,  it  would  continue  to  move  its  limbs,  and 
press  its  head  and  body  forward  with  great  force ;  indeed  there 
seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  go  straight  forward.  The  desire  for 
food  was  pretty  good,  and  although  mastication  and  deglutition 
were  performed  with  difficTilty,  it  was  able  to  take  a  fair  amount 
of  support,  consisting  of  milk,  eggs,  gruel,  &c.,  in  addition  to 
ordinary  food.  It  continued  in  this  condition  for  about  four- 
teen days,  when  it  burst  through  the  box  door  during  the  night 
of  31st  December  1862,  and  was  found  prostrate,  and  covered 
with  snow,  in  my  yard  in  Bradford,  when  the  groom  went  into 
the  yard  on  the  morning  of  1st  January ;  it  was  immediately 
fl ragged  into  its  box,  and  covered  over  with  clothing  and  straw. 
It  lay  prostrate,  steaming  with  perspiration,  thus  induced,  for 
three  days,  during  which  time  it  scarcely  moved.  As  the  bowels 
were  constipated,  a  full  cathartic  was  given,  which  responded  on 
the  second  day ;  the  urine  flowed  involuntarily,  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  of  using  the  catheter.  On  the  third  morning  some 
degree  of  consciousness  returned,  and  it  was  now  able  to  drink 
water — small  quantities  of  which  had  been  carefully  given  it 
out  of  a  bottle— and  in  the  evening  it  rose  to  its  feet.  It  now 
gradually  recovered,  but  ever  afterwards  showed  some  degree  of 
aben^tion  of  mental  powers^ — "  intellect,"  if  the  term  is  proper — 
and  was  always  called  the  *'  cranky  horse  *'  by  the  men  about 
it.  I  conclude  that  this  was  a  case  of  small  abscess  in  the 
cerebral  substance,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  at  the  time  alfected 
with  a  pyogenic  disease — stmngles^ — and  from  the  similarity  of 
the  symptoms  to  those  seen  in  the  cases  in  which  I  liad  the 
opportunity  of  making  post  viortem  examinations  ;  and  I  account 
ibrtlie  partial  recovery  on  the  supposition  that  the  pus  had  either 
broken  ilown  and  was  absorbed,  or  had  become  inspissated,  and 
tlie  medullary  tissue  of  the  brain  accommodated  to  its  presence. 
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Tlie  differences  between  cerebral  and  meningeal  diseases  are 
ttnnged  as  follows  by  Aitken,  and  as,  to  some  extent,  they  may 
prove  useful  in.  diagnosis,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  them : — 


GEBEBBAL  DISEASE. 
1.  fiom  the  outset,  or  from  a 
ynrj  eaily  stage  of  development, 
there  is  loss  of  some  one  or  more 
of  the  proper  nervous  functions, 
soeh  as  paralysis,  anaesthesia,  loss 
ofzoemoxy. 

1  Cerebral  dis^tse  is  not  com- 
SKmlj  attended  by  high-marked 
exaggeration  of  function,  such  as 
fwious  delirium,  convulsions,  in- 
tense hypersesthesia,  or  tenderness. 


S.  Littlevascular  excitement  at- 
tends cerebral  disease,  nor  is  there 
frequently  any  highly  marked 
general  disturbance. 

4.  Paralysis  and  anaesthesia, 
losses  of  volition,  ideation,  per- 
ception, and  the  like,  characterise 
cerebral  disease. 


MENINGEAL  DISEASE. 
1.  It  is  not  till  some  time  after 
the  detection  of  signs  of  disease 
that  diminution  or  loss  of  nervous 
function  takes  place. 


2.  The  subsequent  diminution 
or  loss  of  nervous  function  which 
succeeds  the  prolonged  existence 
of  "  head  symptoms  "  is  generally 
preceded  in  cases  of  meningeal 
disease  by  extremely  severe  excite- 
ment or  exaggeration  of  functions, 
such  as  pain,  tenderness,  furious 
delirium,  or  convulsions. 

3.  In  meningeal  affections  thei'e 
is  usually  much  local  vascular  ex- 
citement, with  general  disturbance. 

4.  Spasms,  or  convulsions,  pain, 
and  delirium  are  the  general  fea- 
tures of  meningeal  disease. 


In  all  the  three  cases  of  cerebral  abscess  mentioned,  there  was 
the  absence  of  the  above-mentioned  indications  of  meningeal 
disease ;  and  indeed  the  post  mortem  of  the  two  fatal  ones  proved 
this,  and  even  the  automatic  movements  of  the  limbs  of  the 
third  case  clearly  proved  that  volition  was  to  a  great  extent 
destroyed. 

In  each  of  the  brains  examined,  the  abscesses  were  symme- 
trical, situated  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  each  hemisphere,  and  were 
seen,  after  the  removal  of  the  dura  mater,  as  two  bulging 
prominences,  measuring  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which,  when 
opened,  gave  exit  to  a  thick,  whitish  pus,  of  good  consistence 
and  free  from  smelL     The  walls  of  the  abscesses  consisted  of  the 
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medullary  substance,  covered  here  and  there  in  one  case  with 
small  red  points ;  whilst  in  the  other  the  surrounding  substance 
was  of  the  natural  colour. 

TREATMENT. 

But  little  can  be  suggested  in  the  way  of  remedial  treatment. 
If  the  animal  lives  sufficiently  long,  the  liquor  puris  may  be 
absorbed,  and  the  shrivelled  pus  cells  remain,  as  in  the  caae 
recorded.    But  little  assistance  can  be  given  to  this,  beyoixd 
keeping  the  bowels  open  by  an  occasional  cathartic,  to  act  as   d 
derivative,  and  attending  to  the  diet  of  the  animal ;  the  food  xx 
all  instances  must  be  nutritious  but  non-stimulating.     Care  mixst 
also  be  taken  that  the  animal  does  not  injure  itself  by  falliaS' 
and  to  prevent  injury  to  the  head,  some  soft  substance,  such  as  * 
sack  stuffed  with  straw,  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  patiexxt, 
in  order  that  it  may  rest  its  foi-ehead  upon  it. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

SPORADIC   DISEASES— continued. 

(IIL)  LOCAL  DISEASES— eantinued. 

(a)  ENCEPHALITIS,  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND 
MEMBRANES  —  CEREBRO  -  MENINGITIS,  PHRENITIS, 
MAD  STAGGERS,  PHRENZY,  COMA,  SLEEPY  STAG- 
GERS, STOMACH  STAGGERS,  ABDOMINAL  VERTIGO, 

&c. 

Definition. — A  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, attended  with  congestion  of  the  vessels,  effusion  into  the 
ventricles  and  subarachnoid  space,  with  exudation  of  lymph 
between  the  convolutions,  and  arachnoid  and  pia  mater. 

Percivall,  Blaine,  Dick,  and  others  describe  two  forms  of 
staggers — the  one  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  encephalon, 
and  the  other  from  engorgement  of  the  stomach,  respectively 
denominated  "  mad  "  and  "  stomach  staggers ;"  and  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  in  the  latter  disease  the  brain  is  only  sympatheti- 
cally affected,  or  is  disturbed  by  reflex  irritation.  Mr.  Gamgee 
says,  "  I  regard  phrenitis  as  almost  an  unknown  disease."  If  by 
this  Mr.  Gamgee  means  the  phrenzy  or  mad  staggers  of  our 
forefathers,  experience  compels  me  to  agree  with  him  ;  but  if  he 
intends  to  convey  the  idea  that  encephalitis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  occurs  as  a  traumatic  disease  only, 
I  am  bound,  by  the  same  experience,  to  difler  from  him,  as  ex- 
perience amongst  the  living,  and  examinations  of  the  dead 
subject,  have  convinced  me  that  the  conditions  named  "  mad," 
when  not  caused  by  violence,  traumatically,  or  by  tumours,  &c., 
and  "  stomach  staggers,"  are  symptomatic  of  but  one  and  the 
same  malady,  namely,  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges, 
and  that  the  varying  degrees  of  violence,  convulsions,  frenzy. 
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stupor,  coma>  immobility,  or  paralysis,  depend  upon  the  seat  of 
the  congestion  or  inflammation  at  the  time  such  symptoms  are 
manifest.  For  example,  tlie  coma  and  loss  of  function  )nici\m 
apparent  when  the  brain  proper  is  conf^ested,  or  when  pvtsseA 
npon  -by  efTusion ;  the  con\nilsions,  tetanic  spasms,  and  fneiuy 
when  the  pressure  is  not  so  great,  and  when,  in  all  probability, 
the  membranes  are  the  seat  of  the  congestion  or  imUtifMi; 
and  paralysis  of  a  part  of  the  body,  generally  tlie  posterior 
extrenjities,  when  there  is  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
its  membrane-s. 

There  are  many  pathological  conditions  of  the  brain  which 
give  rise  to  symptoms  of  frenzy,  such  as  tumours,  some  non- 
cognizable  morbid  poisons,  urtiemic  poisoning,  rabies,  the  irritJitioti 
of  melanotic  deposit*?,  &a ;  but  inflammation  gives  rise  to  loss  of 
function,  and  instead  of  the  exalted  contlition,  so  grapliicillf 
described  by  I^ercivall,  we  have  in  tme  cerebritis  stupor,  coojii, 
and  general  pamlysis, 

llr.  Gamgee  describes  a  form  of  encephalitis  in  homed  cattle 
arising  from  alcoholism.     The  cases  are  reported  by  Mr.  Gearg« 
Uundas  in  the  Edinlmrgk  VHerinary  Bevieiv,     '*  The  diseaae  i* 
due  to  a  practice,  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  of  givin?  • 
"burnt ale"  to  cows,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  distilleries.   Tlie 
ale  is  given  by  steeping  stniw  in  it ;  and  the  animals  will  «to 
drink  it  freely.     Tliey  often  sleep  soundly  after  such  a  beveW. 
and  fiometimes  symptoms  of  intoxication  are  manifest    TIm 
symptoms  are  as  follows  :^ — The  head  is  turned  singularly  to  the 
side,  and  is  slightly  elevated.     The  pupils  are  widely  dilatw, 
and  the  eyes  have  a  remarkably  wild  appearance.     On  approftcV 
ing  the  animals,  they  wink  rapidly,  and  tremble.      Then;  *^ 
mai'ked  heat  of  head,  horns,  and  ears.     Wlien  pressed  with  th* 
finger  in  tlie  axilla  they  fall  instantly,  and  when  pulled  by  tl)« 
head  they  incline  to  turn  over.     The  pulse  is  about  seventy 
eiglity  per  minute;' 

'*  After  death,  all  the  organs  are  found  hciilthy  except 
nervous  centres,  and  both  bi^in  and  its  membranes  arc  foui 
congested.  This  congestion  often  extends  into  the  spinal  cam 
and  the  pia  mater  over  both  the  brain  and  cord  is  the  seat 
red  spots.  The  redness  is  either  ramified,  or  is  obviously  ii 
to  blood  cxtnivosation.  Clots  of  blood  have  been  found  in  the 
lateral  ventricles,  and  around  the  spinal  marrow  in  the  cervH* 
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There  is  evidently  softening  of  the  hrain  substance  as 
ftdiiect  result  of  this  condition." — (Gamgee's  Domestic  Animals 
.kSioUh  and  Disease,)  I  have  never  witnessed  this  effect  of 
ilodiol  on  cattle,  although  I  am  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
"dieg"  from  distilleries  is  largely  used  for  feeding  purposes,  and 
tktit  is  an  excellent  adjunct  to  other  foods. 

Ihe  most  common  form  of  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its 
monbranes,  both  in  the  horse  and  homed  cattle,  is  that  called 
atooiach  staggers,  sleepy  staggers,  or  grass  staggers — a  disease 
which  sometimes  rages  as  an  enzootia 


SYMPTOMS. 

Ihe  animal  at  first  appears  dull,  listless,  falls  asleep  whilst 
•kanding,  or  drowsily  nods  its  head ;  eats  slowly  and  at  intervals ; 
the  breathing  is  generally  slower  than  is  natural,  sometimes 
dightly  accelerated,  but  it  is  always  of  a  somewhat  snoring 
description.  The  pulse  is  also  slower  than  natural,  from  twenty- 
^  to  thirty,  full  and  rolling.  When  made  to  walk,  it  has 
^  stiaggling  gait^  staggers,  and  seems  as  if  about  to  fall.  If 
^^denly  disturbed  whilst  in  the  somnolent  condition,  it  looks 
^Jtmnd  excitedly,  shivers  violently,  and  seems  affrighted;  but 
^oon  becomes  calm  again,  and  may  remain  so  for  a  short  period, 
Especially  if  kept  in  a  dark,  quiet  place.  It  now  and  then 
HimstB  its  head  against  the  rack  or  wall  of  the  stable ;  moves 
the  limbs  automatically;  rears,  hangs  back,  and  breaks  tlie 
ludter,  or  gets  its  fore  feet  into  the  manger,  and  elevates  the 
nose  high  up  into  the  rack.  The  eyes,  mouth,  and  rectum  are 
injected,  and  of  a  yellow  tinge.  In  some  cases,  the  yellowness 
of  the  mucous  membranes  is  a  very  prominent  symptom.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  extremities  become  alternately  hot  and 
cold;  sweats  bedew  the  body;  there  will  be  twitcliings  or  clonic 
spasms  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  hind 
quarters.  Violent  convulsions  will  now  occur ;  the  whole  body 
becoming  stiff  and  rigid,  and  the  respiratory  movements  ex- 
tremely diflBcult  During  these  spasmodic — tonic — attacks,  the 
tail  will  be  elevated,  the  membrana  nictitans  drawn  over  the 
eye,  as  if  the  animal  were  suffering  from  tetanus,  and  the  pulse 
frequent,  hard,  and  wiry,  the  eyes  fixed  and  amaurotic,  the 
mouth  clammy,  and  the  urine  may  be  ejected  by  a  convulsive 
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eflort.    All  at  once  the  tonic  coDtractions  subside,  and  tbei 
will  be  great  muscular  debility;  the  legs  bend,  the 
totters,  sometimes  falls,  and  when  down  will  fight  con\Tilsive]jrJ 
and  for  a  time  be  unable  to  rise.     By  slow  degrees  consciousnesil 
to  some  extent  returns ;  the  animal  may  then  regain  iU  tet^  [ 
and  wQl  perhaps  commence  to  feed ;  then  fall  asleep,  with  its  j 
mouth  full  of  food,  or  look  about  in  a  wild,  staring,  vacant 
manner,  or  ramble  unconsciously  about  the  box,  striking  its  head 
against  everything  that  may  come  in  the  way,  the  eyes  amftti- 1 
rotic,  and  tlie  animal  quite  blind. 

Sometimes  there  is  flaccidity  or  paralysis   of  the  muscles  \ 
supplied  by  the  cranial  nerv^os,  the  lips  are  pendulous,  and  the 
tongue  hangs  out  of  the  mouth.     At  other  times  there  will  bi? 
tonic  spasm  of  the  facial  and  masticatory  muscles,  and  Bomt 
degree  of  trismus  present. 

The  disea.^e  may  attack  the  animal  whilst  at  grass  in  the  ' 
field.     It  is  then  observed  to  ramble  about  in  an  uncoascioiis, 
drowsy  manner,  until  it  meets  with  some  solid  object,  against 
which  it  hxcs  its  head,  and  then  moves  its  limbs  continuauftly. 

In  cases  which  have  been  noticed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  some  degree  of  rigor  has  always  been  ohsetveu 
premonitory  to  tlie  development  of  other  symptoms. 

The  above  symptoms  are  subject  to  some  variations.  la 
some  animals  the  comatose  and  paralytic  conditions  are  the  i^o&i , 
prominent  throughout,  whilst  in  others  delirium,  convuki(>o*i  1 
and  spasmodic  cootractio!is  alteniate  with  the  stupor,  lu  other 
cases,  again,  the  spinal  system  seems  most  affected  when  pai^' 
lysis,  without  loss  of  consciousness,  or  with  but  a  slight  de^^ 
of  drowsiness,  is  present. 

There  appears  to  be  a   general   diminution   of  the  variooil 
secretions ;  the  costiveness  is  obstinate ;  the  urine  is  secixjteil  ^\ 
small   quantities,   and  is    particularly   high    in    colour, 
function  of  the  Uver  is  also  suspended,  and  the  whole  syst^jil 
becomes  tinged  with  the  non-excreted  biliary  colouring  matW 
— bilivurdine. 

As  the  disease  advances  the  coma  is  more  profound,  or 
fit«  of  excitement  and  frenzy  more  frequent,  and  of  she 
duration,  leaving  the  animal  more  and  more  enfeebled  ;  the  puS 
is  now  small  and  quick,  and  the  breathing  stertorous  and  dij 
cult;  profuse  sweats  bathe  the  body,  the  sphincters  relax,  i 
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inimal  is  unable  to  stand,  and  dies  fighting  convulsively,  or  in  a 
itile  of  piofoond  coma. 

ETIOLOGY. 

It  is  very  generally  held  by  writers  upon  veterinary  medicine 
that  the  malady  arises  from  an  over-loaded  and  impacted  condi- 
tioii  of  the  stomach,  that  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  purely 
leflex  or  sympathetic,  and  that  no  actual  disease  of  the  brain  or 
its  meninges  is  present.    These  assertions  are  not  supported  by 
the  results  of  investigation  into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
malady,  further  than  that  the  stomach  has  been  generally  found 
filled  with  food.    Now,  if  engorgement  of  the  stomach  were  the 
canae  of  the  train  of  symptoms  seen  in  this  malady,  then  coma, 
delmum,  or  paralysis  would  be  general  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  engorgement,  seen  in  the  routine  of  general  practice,  but  this  is 
not  the  case.    Numerous  instances  of  engorgement,  impaction, 
even  to  rupture  of  the  stomach,  constantly  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  practitioner,  but  signs  of  any  brain  affection  scarcely  ever 
occnr.    We  must  then  look  to  something  more  than  mere  im- 
paction as  the  cause,  and  I  think  this  will  be  found  in  the 
*^^re  of  the  food. 

In  Scotland  it  has  been  called  "  grass  staggers,"  from  the  fact 
that  it  occurs  when  the  animal  is  fed  on  green  food ;  but  ordinary 
^reen  food  does  not  induce  it.  I  have  very  carefully  noted  every 
case  which  has  fallen  under  my  care  for  some  years,  and  I  find 
that  grass,  more  particularly  rye-grass,  when  it  has  commenced 
to  ripen,  or  when  it  has  been  cut,  and  allowed  to  heat  and  ferment 
before  being  used,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  this  disease.  I  find  that 
my  observations  are  borne  out  by  those  of  Professor  Dick  and 
others,  and  that  not  only  horses  and  cattle  are  liable  to  the 
disease  from  this  cause,  but  sheep,  and  especially  lambs. 

Mr.  Brydon,  V.S.,  Traquair,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Dick,  says 
that  lambs  are  often  destroyed  by  eating  the  tops  of  rye-grass; 
and  that  he  has  found  the  tops  of  rye-grass  two  or  three  inches 
in  length  in  their  stomachs,  causing  inflammation. 

Professor  Dick  again  says — "  From  what  has  been  stated  it  will 
appear  that,  when  rye-grass  begins  to  ripen,  a  change  should  be 
made  in  the  food  by  placing  the  animals  on  other  pasture.  The 
grass  shotdd  be  cut  before  it  has  quite  ripened,  as  it  will  be  found 
in  that  state  innocuous."    He  then  refers  to  a  statement  made 
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by  White  of  Exc3ter,  in  White's  FarHcry,  that  the  (disease  1 
occurred  in  one  farm  in  South  Wales,  from  hay  made  the  prevkiw  | 
year  (1 800),  and  concludes  that  "  it  seems  more  than  prokHe 
the  Imy  had  been  over-ripe  when  made,  and  that  the  process  of 
withering  had  not  destroyed  the  irritating  or  noxious,  or  perhap 
narcotic,  quality  of  the  over-ripe  grasses."— (  Veta-inary  Papn 
by  Professor  Dick.) 

I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Dick  that  the  disease  is  du€  to 
some  peculiar  narcotic  principle,  that  is  developed  in  the  grass  it 
this  time,  or  wliieh  may  be  developed  by  the  process  of  heating 
and  fermentation,  when  cut  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  growth; 
for  e very-day  experience  proves  to  us  that  food,  even  lye-grw 
included,  ha**  no  effect  in  producing  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance, when  used  in  its  ordinary  condition,  and  that  it  is  onlf 
when  in  a  transition  stage,  as  it  were,  between  grass  and  l»y, 
that  it  seems  to  possess  toxic  qualities. 

After  careful  obserx'ation  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusioD  that 
the  seat  of  this  disease  is  in  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and  tfeir 
meninges  ;  that,  owing  to  tlie  quality  of  the  food,  a  degree  of  oar- 
cotism  is  first  produced,  speedily  succeeded  by  congestion  and 
other  changes  to  be  described  in  the  morbid  anatomy,  and  ikt 
owing  to  this  derangement  of  the  great  nervous  centres,  paralvt^i* 
of  the  digestive  apparatus  is  the  result,  and  the  stomach  becomes 
sometimes  engorged,  from  the  fact  that  the  animal  continues 
to  feed,  when  the  digestive  as  well  as  other  functions  are  "» 
abeyance. 

This  disease  seems  to  have  first  attracted  notice  in  I787»tl><J 
summer  of  wliich  was  hot  and  dxy.     It  raged  in  the  south-we-**^ 
of  England  and  Wales  in  1800  and  1819,  Uie  summers  of  wbidi 
were  also  hot  and    dry,  prevailing  most  commonly  amongst 
horses  at  grass  in  low,  wet  pastures,  where  the  grass  was  niolcj 
It  was  supposed  to  arise  from  their  eating  ragwort  or  stagger 
wort — Sc7i€cio  Jacohfta — a  plant  supposed  to  contain  a  poisouoii 
principle,  or  some  other  poisonous  herb  ;  but  of  this  there  is  \ 
absolute  proof.     We  have,  however,  sufficient  evidence  to  ppo\"^ 
that  it  originates  when  animals  eat  rye-grass  in  the  conditio 
described.     Mr,  Gamgee  says  the  disease  may  arise  from  gast 
derangement,  brought  about  by  eating  wheats  or  even  oats 
bran,  in  large  quantities.     My  experience  convinces  me  that  tli^ 
is  not  the  case,  and  that  mere  overloading  is  moi'e  apt  to  pr 
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4iioe  rapture,  iympanitis,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  or  feet,  or 
JDteBtinal  apoplexy. 

MORBID  ANATOMY. 

From  various  dissections,  very  carefully  made,  it  is  found  that 

impaction  of  the  stomach  is  but  an  occasional  complication.    In 

jaaj  cases  some  degree  of  congestion  of  the  villous  coat  has 

been  present,  and  this  appearance  led  Blaine  to  conclude  that 

die  disease  was  a  specific  form  of  gastritis ;  but  this  is  not  an 

imraiiable  lesion,  and  is  most  probably  as  much  induced  by  the 

iction  of  medicinal  agents  as  by  food.     The  stomach  may  be 

quite  empty ;  sometimes  it  contains  some  amount  of  food,  and 

at  other  times  it  is  impacted ;  there  is  always  a  congested  con- 

ditbn  of  the  lungs,  as  is  the  case  in  death  by  coma.    The  brain 

and  its  membranes  are  invariably  congested ;  the  former,  after 

removal,  seems  to  be  in  a  swollen  condition;  the  dura  mater 

•eems  stretched,  and  the  convolutions  appear  broader  and  flatter 

tban  natural,  as  if  they  had  been  pressed  against  the  cranial 

Walla,    The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  are  injected  and  tortuous, 

<Uul  that  membrane   itself  is   easily  lacerable,  and  may   be 

^tripped  from  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  without  tearing  the 

^rtical  substance,  which  of  itself  looks  darker  than  natural. 

Qd  cutting  into  the  brain  both  grey  and  white  matters  are 

budded  here  and  there  with  red  points.    The  plexus  choroides 

is  large,  highly  injected,  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin  film  of 

exudation,  and  the  lateral  ventricles  are  filled  with  fluid. 

In  the  spinal  form  of  the  disease,  namely,  that  characterised 
by  paralysis  of  the  hind  extremities,  the  congestion  and  effusion 
are  generally  limited  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  in  the 
dorso-lumbar  region ;  the  arachnoid  space  is  filled  with  serosity 
of  a  reddish  colour ;  the  pia  mater  is  congested,  and  the  cord  itself 
in  a  red,  softened  condition. 

Prognosis, — In  the  horse  the  probabilities  of  recovery  are  much 
greater  than  in  oxen  and  sheep,  in  which  it  is  very  fatal.  The 
recovery  in  the  horse,  however,  has  been  slow  and  protracted, 
some  degree  of  paralysis  in  many  cases  remaining  for  several 
weeks  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed  oS*.  Recovery  may 
be  expected  when  the  symptoms  do  not  become  much  aggravated 
during  the  first  day  or  two,  when  the  delirium  is  not  excessive, 
and  when  the  coma  is  not  continuous  and  profound.     In  the 
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spiDal  form  the  animal  may  fall  and  be  unable  to  rise, 
early  in  the  disease;  this  is  hut  of  little  moment,  provided 
animal  does  not  struggle  much,  and  work  itself  into  a  state  of' 
fever  and  exhaustion.     In  the  cerebral  form,  inabilit 
the  standing  posture  is  always  a  bad  sign,  more  espei  i|| 

delirium  be  continuous  The  age  of  the  animal  must  also  I 
taken  into  consideration ;  the  young  and  strong  may  reooY^ 
tlie  old  and  debilitated  sueemnU 


TREL\TMENT. 

In  the  early  stages,  when  the  pulse  is  full,  and  has  tone^j 
bleeding  has  a  beneficial  effect,  by  directly  unloading  tlie  vessdl  I 
of  the  brain*     Indeed,  I  have  witnessed  most  marked  resalti»| 
fram  tills,  the  almost  unconscious,  amaurotic  animal  regainiii| 
its  sight  and  consciousness  in  a  short  time.     Four,  five,  six,  ( 
even  eight  quarts  can  be  taken  from  the  jugidar  with  ivlvauUgerJ 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  pidse  be  feeble,  accelerated,  as  in  i 
later  stages  of  the  disease,  bleeding  only  hastens  the  animaJ'f 
death.     A  smart  cathartic  is  always  to  be  administeretl»  aailu^J 
danger  need  be  apprehended  from  superpuigation.     The  pui^ 
may  be  composed  of  from  six  to  eight  drachms  of  aloes.  auJ  »1 
drachm  of  calomel  fur  the  hoi*se ;  twenty  ounces  of  sulphate  of 
nuignesia,  and  fifteen   croton  beans  for  a  full-sized  ox  or  cow; 
after  which  the   animal    is   to  be   kept  as   quiet  as  possilile; 
all  food  must  be  removed;  plenty  of  water  aDowed  to  drink; 
an  enema  now  and  then  administered ;  and  the  head  batlied 
with  cold  water.     The  attendant  is  to  do  all  this  quietly  ^^ 
calmly;  there  must  be  no  shouting,  or  any  noise  to  disturl) 
the  animal,  nor  is  it  to  be  continually  dosed  with  medicine 
Time  must  be  allowed  for  the  purgative  to  act,  and  in  9oi»^ 
cases  tliere  is  no  response  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  if  tho 
symptoms  abate,   no   alarm   need   be   felt,  as   the  bowek  aT« 
always  slow  to  act  when  in  a  paralyzed  condition.    Should  tlw 
ej-mptoms  increase  in  severity,  belladonna  might  be  tried,  ifl 
two-drachm  doses  of  the  extract,  or  two  grains  of  atropine  io* 
jected  snhcutaneously  twice  a  day. 

I  would,  however,  prefer  trusting  to  the  purgative,  which  i* 
to  he  repeated  in  smaller  quantity  on  the  third  day,  if  the  bowels 
are  not  responding  freely. 
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When  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed  off,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  blisters  to  the  loins,  or  at  the  back  of  the  poll ; 
but  during  the  earlier  stages,  more  especially  if  the  horse  is 
restless,  nothing  should  be  done  to  irritate  and  annoy  it,  or  it 
may  work  itself  into  a  state  of  excitement  which  speedily  termi- 
nates in  death.  In  addition  to  blisters,  I  have  found  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  given  twice  a  day,  to  be  exceedingly  useful  in  pro- 
moting the  absorption  of  any  exudate  or  effusion ;  and  should 
the  bowels  remain  torpid,  and  an  imperfect  paralysis  continue, 
nux  vomica  may  be  added  with  advantaga  It  may  be  here 
remarked  that  the  arrestation  of  the  urinary,  biliary,  and  intes- 
tinal secretions  are  results  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  that 
when  this  is  removed  the  secretions  regain  their  natural  con- 
dition. Purgatives  are  useful  as  removers  of  the  cause,  which  is 
food  containing  deleterious  principles,  and  as  derivatives.  If  the 
pulse  be  feeble,  small  doses  of  stimulants — ammonia — ^may  be 
administered  I  am,  however,  no  advocate  for  lai^e  doses  of 
stimulants,  as  they  tend  to  excite  the  animal  and  make  it  restless^ 
when  quietude  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
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CHAPTER    XLL 

SPORADIC    DISEASES— carUinuid. 

(IIL)  LOCAL  DISEASES— «w^nii«i 

(D.)  CEREBRAL  APOPLEXY. 

Definition, — "  A  disease  essentially  characterised  by  the  sudden 
loss,  more  or  less  complete,  of  volition,  perception,  sensation, and 
motion,  depending  on  sudden  pressure  upon  the  brain  (the  tissue 
of  which  may  be  morbid),  originating  within  the  cranium."— 

(AlTKEN.) 

Apoplexy  is  of  two  kinds : — 1st.  That  arising  from  de- 
generation of  the  cerebral  vessels,  with  rupture  of  them,  and 
extravasation  of  blood  upon  or  within  the  substance  of  the 
brain ;  and  2d.  That  in  which  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels 
— not  of  themselves  necessarily  diseased — is  the  primary  con- 
dition ;  this,  when  excessive,  resulting  in  rupture  and  extra- 
vasation. 

SEMIOLOGY. 
Apoplexy  from  the  rupture  of  degenerated  blood-vessels.^'^ene 
may  be  some  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  staggering  and 
partial  paralysis,  but  generally  the  animal  falls  suddenly  without 
warning.  After  falling  it  may  lie  prostrate,  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness, without  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  perfectly 
insensible  to  surrounding  objects,  and  dead  to  all  ordinary 
feeling,  with  its  eyes  wide  open  and  presenting  a  ghastly  stare,  the 
pupils  dilated  and  insensitive  to  the  light — amaurotic  The 
breathing  is  stertorous,  the  pulse  small,  rapid,  and  thready,  the 
surface  of  the  body  cold,  or  bedewed  with  a  cold  sweat,  the 
limbs  flaccid,  the  mouth  open,  and  filled  with  frothy  saUva,  and 
in   some  severe  cases  the  sphincters  are  relaxed.    In  other 
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instances  the  animal  may  still  retain  the  power  of  muscular 
movements ;  but  they  are  irregular,  and  intermixed  with  spas- 
modic contractions.    Whilst  down,  it  fights  convulsively,  presses 
tlie  hack  of  its  head  violently  against  the  wall  or  other  solid 
^>ody.    Some   degree  of  opisthotonos  is  present,  the  back  is 
arched  downwards,  and  the  hind  legs  extended  backwards.     The 
eyes  move  about  convulsively,  or  there  may  be  persistent  stra- 
bismus of  one  or  both  of  them ;  the  pupils  may  be  dilated  or 
contracted,  alternately  contracted  and  dilated,  or  they  may  be 
natural,  or  one  may  be  contracted,  and  the  other  natural  or  even 
dilated.    The  respiratory  movements  are  sometimes  spasmodic ; 
now  and  then  there  may  be  a  stertorous  sound ;  at  other  times 
«ighing,  and  sometimes  expressions  of  great  pain,  as  if  the 
Uiimal  had  been  sharply  wounded  with  a  cutting  instrument. 

These  symptoms  may  alternate  with  intervals  of  quietude, 
when  the  animal  will  fall  into  the  comatose  condition.  The 
pulse  may  then  fall  below  its  natural  standard,  and  the  respira- 
tory movements  may  become  slower  than  natural,  with  heavy, 
deep  inspirations.  The  various  secretions  are,  in  all  cases, 
BQspended,  and  the  animal  gradually  sinks  from  increasing  brain 
pressure,  or  suddenly  from  renewed  extravasation. 

The  symptoms  of  apoplexy  present  some  degree  of  variety  in 
their  character,  and  in  the  course  of  experience  one  cannot  but 
remark  that  conditions  which  were  laid  down  by  our  teachers  as 
being  invariably  present,  are  sometimes  altogether  absent,  or  are 
present  in  a  very  modified  degree.  For  example,  it  is  generally 
taught  that  when  a  patient  is  apoplectic  and  comatose,  the 
pupils  are  widely  dilated,  and  the  eyes  amaurotic ;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  neither  is  contraction  of  the  pupils  an 
invariable  sign  of  brain  disease.  In  many  cases  the  condition 
of  the  eyes  is  quite  normal.  Again,  the  loss  of  consciousness 
varies  very  much ;  in  one  case  we  have  complete  insensibility, 
in  another  a  degree  of  hypersesthesia  to  touch  and  sound,  as 
expressed  by  convulsions  and  tremors,  when  the  animal  is 
touched  or  spoken  to.  In  one  case,  although  a  large  clot,  ex- 
tending from  the  superior  surfaces  of  the  crura  to  the  base  of 
the  brain  was  discovered  post  mortem,  it  was  observed  that  when 
left  alone  the  horse  would  lie  more  or  less  quietly ;  immediately 
it  was  disturbed  it  would  fight  convulsively,  the  breathing 
would  become  spasmodic,  and  it   would   dash  its  head  with 
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violence  upon  the  groimd ;  when  pricked  with  a  pin  it  showtd 
extreme  tigony. 

Stcrtm^mts  breathing, — This  symptom,  like  the  other,  is  not 
invariably  present,  indeed  it  is  often  absent  in  tindoubt^ 
apoplexy.  At  all  times  it  indicates  severe  lesion,  and  that  the 
pons  varolii  or  medulla  oblongata  are  implicated* 


MORBID  AKATOMT. 

Apoplexy  from  degeneration  ia  seen  in  old  horses,  in  wliioli 
the  post  mortem  examination  reveals  the  cerebral  aiieries  in  ^fl 
atheromatous  condition.  The  tirst  att^ick  generally  pnives  fat-fid, 
but  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  relapsing  apoplexy,  in  whiol 
distinct  post  mortem  traces  of  former  extravasation  were  found. 

The  clots  are  either  superticial  or  deep  seated.     Supexfici^ 
clots  are  geneiully  supposed  to  be  due  to  external  violence 
This  is,  liowever,  not  always  the  casa     Extravasations  are  foHnd 
in  the  lateral  ventricles,  from  a  rent  in  the  corpus  striatuni,  or 
fi-om  rupture  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  plexus,  npan 
the  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  inane 
instance  there  was,  in  addition  to  a  tumour,  extravasatioii  foiu 
degeneration  and  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  falx  cerebelli. 

The  extravasations  are  occasionally  circumscribed,  hut  most 
commonly  diJlused,  and  spread  over  a  more  or  Iciss  extensiw 
surface,  extending  from  the  lateral  to  the  fourth  ventricle,  aad 
sometimes  surrounding  the  crura  cerebri. 

In  lure  instances  the  symptoms  may  take  some  days  Tnefore 
they  become  fully  developed.  This  is  due  to  very  aUght  tj«t 
increasing  haemorrhage.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  attack 
sudden,  and  tlxe  loss  of  power  almost  instantaneous.  Congestioi 
of  the  brain— as  in  the  last  described  disease — occasiona!I| 
terminates  in  apoplexy,  or  rupture  of  the  cerebral  vessels  and 
extmvasjition  of  blood ;  but  congesUve  cerebral  apojilexy  ifi  % 
rare  disease  in  tlie  hoi-se,  that  which  is  usually  met  with  beii 
due  to  dej^jeneration  of  the  vessels. 
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CHAPTER   XLII. 

SPORADIC  DISEASES— corUinued. 

(Ill)  LOCAL  BJBEASES— continued. 

(E,)  APOPLEXY  FROM  CONGESTION. 

Thb  form  of  apoplexy,  except  as  a  sequel  to  encephalitis,  is 
^ciy  rare  in  the  horse,  but  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cows,  and 
^  variously  termed  parturient  apoplexy,  milk  fever,  dropping 
^fter  calving. 

Definition, — ^A  parturient  disease,  characterised  by  suppression 
of  the  lacteal  secretion^  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  apoplexy. 

ETIOLOGY. 

Various  opinions  are  held  upon  the  causes  and  origin  of 
parturient  apoplexy,  some  writers  maintaining  that  it  is  a  blood 
disease,  whilst  others  state  that  conformation  or  anatomical 
peculiarity  is  sufficient  to  account  for  its  occurrence  in  the  cow, 
and  its  absence  in  the  mare.  The  late  Mr.  Barlow,  in  a  most 
profound  and  remarkable  paper,  traced  its  origin  to  derangement 
of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  with  consequent  arrest  of  secre- 
tion, resulting  in  general  congestion,  which  became  localized  in 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  whilst  other  observers  express  an 
opinion  that  the  disease  results  from  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus,  and  that  it  is  a  peculiar  form  of  indigestion. 

Without  entering  into  a  critical  examination  of  these  various 
hypotheses,  I  may  venture  to  state  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  primary  presence  of  a  blood  poison.  Mr.  Gamgee  ventures 
upon  the  assertion  "  that  notwithstanding  the  sporadic  nature  of 
parturient  apoplexy,  in  cattle  it  is  marked  by  the  development 
of  a  poison  capable  of  inducing  a  similar  disease  in  other  animals, 
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of  afTecting  the  human  frame»  and  hence  of  rendering  tlie  flesh 
of  animals  aflrect43d  by  it  unfit  for  human  food,**— {Dmalk 
Animals,)  If  this  assertion  were  correct,  tlie  number  of  the 
human  race  would  ere  this  have  been  much  reduced,  for  it  ia 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  flesh  of  cows  shiughtered  whilst 
suffering  from  parturient  apciplexy  is  a  common  article  of  diet, 
and  that  no  bad  consequences  result  from  it.  provided  the 
aniimd  has  been  slaughtered  early,  before  the  system  liafi  been 
empoisoned  by  the  excessive  doses  of  medicines  which  are  au 
generally  prescribed  in  this  malady,  and  ant<icedent  to  a  general 
vitiation  of  the  animal  solids  and  fluids  by  the  accuraulatioii 
of  effete  materials. 

The  anatomical  theory  is  upset  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  is 
inaepamble  from  domestication  and  stimulating  food ;  peculiar 
to  deep  milkers,  and  scarcely  ever  succeeding  diflic*ult  parturition, 
which  most  assuredly  would  be  the  case  if  shortness  nl  neck, 
excessive — natural — vascularity  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
were  predisposing  causes. 

The  otlier  theories*  namely,  that  which  titices  the  origin  of 
the  disease  to  derangement  of  the  function  of  the  ganglionic 
or  sympathetic  nerve,  and  that  ascribing  it  to  indigestion,  may 
conjoin Lly,  I  think,  be  looked  upon  as  offeriug  at  least  &n 
explanation. 

Parturient  apoplexy  rarely  occui-s  prior  to  the  third  perioii 
of  parturition,  but  I  have  seen  it,  in  two  instances,  succeed 
tlie  second  calving.  Cows  of  all  breeds  are  subject  to  it,  pro- 
vided they  are  deep  milkers.  It  seldom  attacks  cows  in  vliicli 
the  lactiferous  system  is  not  highly  tlevcloped,  no  matter  of  wljat 
breed  they  be.  Age,  and  the  profitable  property  of  giving  lUi 
abundant  quantity  of  milk,  are  acknowledged  and  well-known 
predisposing  causes ;  so  much  so,  that  dairymen  very  ofUiB 
decline  to  buy  a  deep  milker  immediately  prior  to  a  third  oi 
subsequent  parturition.  This  tendency  to  the  malady  is  pro- 
moted jind  intensihed  by  warm  weather  and  stimulating  food^ 
which  is  generally  allowed  in  great  abundance.  All  cows,  bi 
more  particularly  those  which  are  profitable  milkers»  ouglit  t 
be  well  fed ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  prior  to  the  lu 
of  parturition,  deep-milking  cows,  which  are  dry  or  nearly 
rapidly  become  plethoric,  and  that  this  state  of  body,  at  tl 
time  when  the  calf  is  born,  is  one  which  very  commonly  exdl 
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tlik  fiital  malady ;  hence,  in  feeding  an  animal  of  this  kind,  great 
eve  should  he  taken  that  the  food  be  not  over-abundant,  too 
hf^j  nitrogenous,  or  too  watery.  A  previous  attack  of  par- 
timeiit  apoplexy  also  predisposes  to  a  second,  and  generally  fatal 
attack  of  the  malady. 

The  exciting  causes  may  be  looked  for  in  the  act  of  parturi- 
tum  itself^  mistake  in  the  dietary,  and  in  the  season  of  the  year. 
In  rare  instances,  parturient  apoplexy  occurs  during  or  imme- 
diatdy  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  calf ;  but  almost  invariably  the 
fiisl  symptoms  are  not  manifested  before  the  lapse  of  some 
kottis— from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  is  a  very  critical 
period— or  even  two  or  three  days  after  parturition. 

When  symptoms  of  the  malady  are  not  manifested  for  some 
tune  after  the  birth  of  the  calf,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  secretion  of  the  mammary  gland  has  been  in  an  average,  or 
even  abundant  quantity,  that  the  appetite  has  been  good,  and 
^nmination  naturally  performed.     Premonitory  to  other  symp- 
toms, it  is  generally  seen  that  the  secretion  of  milk  is  suspended. 
The  arrest  of  the  lactiferous  secretion  is  doubtless  due  to  some 
disturbance  of  the  organic  system  of  nerves,  but  how  this  arises 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  imless  we  take  into  consideration 
that  the  great  sympathetic  is  developed  to  a  greater  extent  in 
deep  milkers  than  in  other  cattle,  and  that  in  consequence  it  is 
more  susceptible,  and  more  prone  to  derangement  from  trivial 
causes,  especially  at  this  critical  period. 

In  the  natural  or  healthy  condition,  the  blood  required  for 
the  support  of  the  foetus  in  tUero  is  diverted  after  the  parturition 
into  the  manamary  gland,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  material 
for  the  formation  of  milk.  One  portion  of  the  ganglionic  system 
is  thus  brought  into  increased  action,  whilst  that  which  during 
the  pregnancy  had  been  developed  in  the  uterus,  being  no  longer 
required,  falls  into  a  condition  of  at  least  temporary  atrophy. 

K  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  blood  required  to  support  the 
foetus  prior  to  its  birth  is  diverted,  as  it  were,  in  the  healthy 
state  to  the  mammary  gland,  when  the  mother  is  delivered,  in 
order  to  supply  material  for  the  secretion  of  milk ;  and  if,  in 
addition  to  the  arrest  of  the  lactiferous  secretion,  the  various 
excretory  organs  cease  to  perform  their  functions,  it  can  be 
easily  understood  how  the  whole  vascular  system  becomes  pre- 
tematurally  engorged  or  congested.    Such  then  is  the  condition 
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of  tbe  system  in  this  affection,  not  only  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
tbe  local  cerebral  congestion,  but  tbroughout  its  course,  m\ 
after  tbe  aniiiiars  death,  when  the  vessels  are  found  engoijed 
and  the  tissues  loaded  with  effusion. 

I  think  that  tbe  particular  congestion  of  the  brain  and  iti 
menin^^^ea  is  determined  by  the  state  of  mental  excit^raeat 
which  is  always  present  at  this  period,  and  this  argiimcutis 
borne  out  by  tlie  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  oflfspring  from  its 
mother  is  a  fruitful  exciting  cause  of  the  so-called  milk  fever. 
That  the  lower  animals  are  capable  of  expressing  strong  inutenml 
affection  is  patent  to  all  observers.  Who  has  failed  to  witness  the 
restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  unhappiness  of  many  a  cow  de- 
prived of  its  calf?  and  this  is  a  fruitful  soui'ce  of  derangeniftut 
of  health. 

To  exemplify  this,  a  case  of  geneml  paralysis  in  a  she-goat  came 
under  my  notice  a  short  time  ago,  whicli  I  will  here  ntlat«> 
The  goat's  kids,  four  weeks  nld,  were  taken  away  from  it  by 
the  owner,  who,  on  returning  in  about  an  hour's  time,  fotiDclibe 
poor  animal  completely  paralyzed,  moaning  piteously,  and  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  great  distress.  It  remained  in  this  cmi- 
dition  for  several  days,  when  the  owner  brought  it  to  the  New 
Veterinary  College  for  my  opinion.  WHien  I  saw  it,  it  was 
quite  conscious,  but  powerless,  lying  at  full  length  upon  its  sidt'- 
I  kept  it  for  several  days,  but  it  gradually  sank  and  died- 
Now  in  this  case  there  was  no  c-ause  of  disease  but  mental  dis- 
tress, and  if  this  be  the  case  with  the  goat,  most  assuredly  ujrntiJ 
distress  may  be  a  cause  of  dei-angement  in  the  cow.  In  addition 
to  the  removal  of  the  calf  from  tlie  mother,  it  is  a  eonimon 
practice  to  make  sudden  and  violent  changes  in  the  animal* 
diet  For  the  food  to  which  it  has  been  used,  thin  bran  slops, 
gruel,  &c-  are  substituted :  this  of  itself  would  be  suHicient  to 
induce  indigestion  and  serious  constitutional  distnrliance. 

Tliat  middle-aged  animals  are  more  prone  to  the  malady  ia 
explained  by  the  facts  that  the  lactiferous  powers  are  greater  in* 
them  than  in  the  young,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  ganglioaia 
nerves  are  more  active,  and  consequently  are  sooner  deranged. 

Atmospheric  conditions  have  also  to  some  extent  an  iuflueni 
in  predisposing  t(j  the  malady.  During  warm  spring  weather  il 
is  much  more  prevalent  than  in  cold  seasons :  fnjm  this  caus^H 
many  newly  calved  cows  are  simultaneously  attacked,  leading 
some  to  suppose  the  disease  to  be  enzootic. 
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In  many  ijistances  the  symptoms  appear  suddenly,  and  with 
great  violence,  the  disease  nmiiing  its  course,  and  terminatiujj 
fiitiilly  in  a  short  ppriod,  bnt  most  commonly  there  are  some 
preiiioniton"  signs.  The  secretion  of  milk  is  stopped,  the  cow 
hangs  its  head,  ceases  to  feed,  and  paddles  with  its  hind  feet 
Dy-antl-by  the  bruathiii^^  becomes  biird  and  rapid;  it  sways 
from  side  to  side ;  the  hind  leg^  double  at  the  fetlocks,  and 
at  last  it  falls.  The  eyes  are  blood-shot,  in  some  cases  wild 
and  staring;  the  eye-lids  twitch  spasmodically,  and  an  abun* 
dant  flow  of  tears  runs  over  the  cheeks.  The  ears,  horns,  and 
forehead  are  now  intensely  hot ;  the  animal  lies  either  in  a  state 
of  perfect  stupor  or  coma,  or  dashes  itself  violently  about;  the 
head  is  thrown  from  side  to  side,  and  there  is  danger  of  the 
liorus  being  knocked  ofT. 

In  some  cases  the  nose  rests  fim^ly  upon  the  ground,  and  if 
the  head  is  lifted  np,  it  wDl  fall  back  like  some  lifeless  body; 
at  other  times  the  head  is  brought  back  to  the  side,  where  it 
remains  firmly  pressed  against  the  shoulder  or  neck.  There  is 
often  a  disposition  to  lie  upon  the  side,  in  which  case  the  neck 
18  stretched  out,  and  the  limbs  extended,  the  eyes  glassy,  and  the 
mouth  open  ;  tympanitis  soon  sets  in,  and  the  cow  will  die  in 
a  vur}'  short  time  if  its  position  be  not  alt^*red.  Very  early  in 
the  iliaease  the  power  of  vision  is  lost,  the  eyes  being  amaurotic ; 
the  power  of  swallowing  is  also  lost,  or  very  imperfectly  retained. 
The  cow  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  several  hours,  pro- 
vided it  is  made  to  lie,  by  packing,  in  the  natuml  position  on 
the  sternum,  evincing  but  few  signs  of  life,  except  the  act  of 
breathing,  which  is  genemlly  stertorous  ;  now  and  then  there  is 
emitted  a  gurgling  sound  of  gas  aad  fluid  regurgitated  from  the 
rumen. 

The  pulse,  which  at  first  is  generally  full,  and  more  or  less 
accelerated,  becomes  small,  quick,  and  almost  impereeptihle;  the 
breathing  is  more  and  more  diMcult ;  in  some  cases  convulsions 
aet  in,  whilst  in  others  death  occurs  from  a  gradurd  sinking  of 
the  vital  powers ;  the  sphincters  are  paralyzed,  the  moutli  open, 
and  the  breathing  partially  oral,  with  putting  of  the  cheeks  at 
every  expiratory  act» 

In  some  instances  the  symptoms  of  delirium  are  very  violent ; 
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the  animal  struggles  vialently  whilst  down ;  works  ilseU  on 
to  its  side  iu  epite  of  all  precautions ;  dashes  its  head  wildly 
about;  bellows,  groans,  and  strains  violently;  very  shortly ilie 
alido)nen  becomes  tympanitic,  and  the  breathing  more  lai>oureil 
and  ditlicult ;  there  is  eructation  of  fcetid  gases  from  the  rumen, 
and  death  rapidly  supei-venes. 

In  other  cases  consciousness  in  some  degree  returns,  the  eyo 
Ijcconie  natural,  tlie  cow  pricks  its  ears  as  if  it  once  more 
could  hear  sounds,  the  secretion  of  milk  returns,  the  body  cowU 
and  seems  as  if  convalescence  were  in  reality  established,  TIjese 
flattering  signs  are,  however,  tuo  often  succeeded  by  a  return  of 
the  worst  symptoms,  and  it  very  frequently  succumbs. 

In  some  instances  the  bowels  may  be  relaxed  in  the  earlier 
stages ;  and  tlus  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  previous  treatment 
of  the  aniniaL  This  is,  however,  very  soon  succeeded  by  uon- 
excretion  both  of  fa*ces  and  urine.  Constipation,  or  ratlier  ooo* 
passage  of  the  heces,  is  always  a  marked  sign,  not  tliat  tbt'rt*  is 
'  Riiy  actual  dryness  or  costiveness,  but  that  the  muscular  wall*  of 
the  intestines  are  in  a  paralyzed  condition,  the  peristaltic  actioQ 
being  lost.  The  urine,  generally  pale  in  colour,  and  free  Ivom 
albumen,  scantily  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  is  retained  ixi  tlie 
bladder,  wliich  has  also  lost  its  power  of  contractility. 


PROGNOSIS. 

I  consider  it  a  good  sign,  if,  after  the  animal  lias  fallen,  it  ii 
able  to  rise,  although  it  fall  again,  and  become  perfectly  coma- 
tose. This  conclusion  is  a  result  of  experience,  but  I  can  ofTer 
no  explanation  of  it  If  in  the  course  of  thirty  to  forty  hours  i 
consciousness  gradually  returns,  and  the  animal  makes  attcmpts^j 
but  not  too  violent^  to  rise,  the  bowels  commence  to  act,  tli< 
secretion  of  milk,  and  a  desire  for  food  return,  a  successful  ter 
mi  nation,  at  least  of  the  apoplexy,  anay  reasonably  be  expect4 
If,  00  the  contrary,  the  sphinctei-s  relax,  the  coma  liecomes moTI 
and  more  profound,  or  the  delirium  continue,  and  if.  in  additio 
to  these,  the  dropping  of  the  jaw  and  oral  breathing,  which  i 
always  indicative  of  grave  lesions,  become  manifest^  41  faUd  isstt 
ifl  to  be  expected, 
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POST  MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

The  vessels  of  the  body  generaUy  are  filled  with  dark-coloured 
Uood,  the  tissues  are  moist ;  the  uterus  is  generally  large  and 
eoDgested :  this  may,  however,  be  unassociated  with  the  disease, 
18  it  is  the  natural  condition  of  the  womb  so  soon  after  parturi- 
tion.   Extravasations  of  blood  are  found  at  the  base  of  the 
Ixiis,  on  the  medulla,  and  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord. 
In  some  cases,  however,  actual  rupture  of  the  vessels  has  not 
oeeoired ;  great  congestion  of  the  vessels  and  the  red  points — 
poncta  vasculosa — ^have  been  very  marked  when  the  brain  has 
been  cat  with  the  knife,  and  in  others  no  marked  congestions 
l»ve  been  seen,  having  in  all  probability  disappeared  post 
mortem,  or  perhaps  immediately  previous  to  the  animal's  death 
*"-C(mgestion  being  generally  an  ephemeral  condition;  but  in 
sO  instances  there  is  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles, 
^  the  brain  substance  itself  is  loaded  with  serosity. 

The  digestive  organs,  kidneys,  liver,  heart,  present  no  special 
•"gns ;  the  serous  membranes  are  sometimes  covered  with  pete- 
<^bial  spots,  the  lungs  are  engorged  as  in  all  cases  of  death  from 
paralysis  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  Thinking  that  perhaps 
the  symptoms  of  intoxication  seen  in  the  disease  were  due  to 
Ursemic  poisoning,  I  have  very  carefully  examined  the  kidneys, 
but  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  special  lesions  which 
support  that  view.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  urea  is 
superabundantly  present  in  the  circulation,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  has  any  special  connection  with  the  origin  of  parturient 
apoplexy.  Further  observations  are,  however,  required  before 
this  matter  is  satisfactorily  solved.  I  have  never  detected 
albumen  in  the  urine. 

TREATMENT. 

In  the  earlier  stages,  whether  the  animal  is  standing,  or  lying 
prostrate  and  in  a  state  of  coma,  if  the  pulse  be  not  excessively 
weak,  and  the  heart's  action  almost  fluttering,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  venesection.  Slow  and  deep  breathing,  with  a  tendency 
to  stertor,  add  greatly  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  bleeding. 
The  beneficial  action  of  the  withdrawal  of  blood  is  shown  by 
the  pulse  becoming  fuller,  stronger,  and  better  in  tone.    The 
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optniiug  into  tlie  jugular  is  to  be  a  lai'ge  one,  in  order  tliat  tlio 
lilouil  may  flow  freely  to  relieve  the  congestion,  to  clieck.  if 
possible,  a  further  extravasation  of  blood  or  effusion  of  semm,  i 
and  to  divert  its  active  flow  into  the  head;  but  it  must  not  be 
canned  out  so  as  to  debilitate  the  heart's  action.  Wlien  the 
pulse  becomes  fuller  and  stronger,  the  bleeding  is  to  be  stopped; 
from  three  to  five  quarts  will  generally  be  sufBcient. 

The  bleeding  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  pressure  from 
the  brain,  and  although  the  pulse  may  indicate  stimulants  rutber. 
than  depletion,  it  will  be  found  that  as  the  blootl  flows  the  tone 
of  the  pulse  will  improve,  for  the  weakness  of  the  pulsation,  the 
want  of  impulse,  and  debility  of  the  lieart's  action,  are  results 
of  brain  jtre^sure.  If,  however,  the  surface  of  the  bo<ly  be  cold, 
the  animal  tympanitic,  the  hearths  action  fluttering,  and  tlje 
]aiise  almOiSt  undetectable,  bleeding  is  calenhited  to  do  more 
liarm  than  good,  as  the  heart's  action  would  now  be  further^ 
impaired,  and  the  amount  of  arterial  blood  sent  to  the  brain 
ditninished  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cerebral  conges- 
tion is  now  le^s  due  to  an  over-abundant  supply  of  arterial  blood 
than  to  pressure  upon  it  Ijy  venous  or  capillary  engorgement; 
that,  in  fact,  the  bmin — engorged  as  it  may  appear — is  iu  an 
anmmic  condition  in  regard  to  its  arterial  supply;  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  paralysis  of  the  heart  is  to  be  prevented,  if  possible, 
by  the  use  of  stimulants.  It  is  tlie  practice  of  many  veteri- 
narians, and  of  its  success  I  can  speak  with  confidence,  to  bleed 
to  relieve  congestion,  and  administer  a  stimulant  to  increase  the 
lieai*t  s  action ;  to  enable  the  heart,  in  fact,  to  send  arterial  blood 
into  the  brain  by  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  congestive 
venous  pressure. 

If  the  cow  is  already  down  when  first  seen  by  the  practitioner^ 
his  first  care  must  be  to  see  that  it  is  made  to  lie  as  near  the 
natural  position — on  the  sternum — as  possible,  and  this  he  will 
do  by  having  it  packed  up  at  the  side  by  bundles  of  straw, 
or,  what  is  better,  sacks  filled  witli  straw,  firmly  wedged  under  the 
riuarter  and  shoulder,  the  head  at  the  same  time  being  properly  | 
propped  by  the  same  means  ;  and  care  being  at  all  times  taken 
that  the  cow  is  prevented  from  injuring  its  head  by  striking  it 
against  hard  bodies,  When  this  is  done,  venesection  may  be 
had  recourse  to. 

In  all  cases,  wdiether  the  pulse  be  small  or  full,  a  strong 
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cathartic  should  be  administered,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
ueeia,  with  croton,  ^'inger,  or  other  aromatic,  care  being  taken 
that  the  animal  is  not  choked,  as  the  act  of  deglutition  is  often 
performed  with  dithcult3\  I  always  try  if  the  animal  can 
swallow  a  little  water  from  a  bottle  before  administerinjjj  any 
medicine.  If  the  patient  shows  any  difticulty  in  doiri;^  this, 
the  medicine  is  to  he  given  with  the  stomach  pnmp.  1  am  of 
opinion  that  the  cathartic  ahould  not  be  repeated,  having  seen 
the  repeated  administration  of  even  simiJe  lluids  cause  tympanitis 
and  death.  Cold  water  is  to  be  applied  to  the  head  ;  the  spine 
along  its  whole  course  stimulated  with  strong  ammonia  liniment, 
and  the  animal  warmly,  hnt  not  heavily,  clothed.  Every  two 
or  three  hours  it  is  to  be  turned  and  packed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  body;  the  mammary  gland  stripped  and  hand  rubbed, 
and  should  there  be  signs  of  exhaustion  or  failure  of  the  heait's 
action,  a  stimulant  is  to  be  administered;  t!ie  best  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  give  ammonia  carbonate  in  a  ball,  which,  after 
being  oiled,  is  to  he  poshed  by  the  hand  as  far  as  possible  int^j 
the  phar^Tix,  when  it  will  slowly  gravitate  into  the  rumen.  If 
the  tympanitis  is  not  relieved  by  the  ammonia,  the  rumen  is  to 
lie  punctured  by  the  trocar,  and  the  cannula  left  in.  Enemas  of 
warm  water  are  to  be  repeatedly  injected  into  the  rectum,  the 
urine  withdrawn,  either  by  the  tiJiger  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
by  the  female  catheter,  or  by  introducing  the  nozzle  of  the 
ordinary  injection  syringe* 

Some  practitioners  i-ecommend  nux  vomica  to  he  given  every 
few  hours.  There  is  no  objection  to  a  single  dose  of  ttiis  being 
given  along  with  the  cathartic,  but  its  repeated  administration 
can  only  do  harm ;  the  paralysis  depends  upon  engorgement, 
and  spinal  or  nervine  stimulants  in  the  acute  stages  of  the 
disease  are  contra-indicated. 

The  pouring  or  pumping  of  large  quantities  of  fluids,  consist- 
ing of  sundry  quarts  or  even  gallons  of  water,  with  ti-eacle, 
ginger^  &c*^  for  the  supposed  purpos^e  of  causing  purgation,  is 
also  to  be  condemned ;  tbe  fluid  absorbed,  whilst  the  excretory 
ofj^iifl  are  not  performing  their  functions,  only  adds  to  the 
genial  plethoric  condition. 

To  prove  the  injurious  consequences  of  this  practice,  as  well 
as  thiit  arising  from  feeding  the  animal  upon  thin  sloppy  food 
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after  pnrhmtion  in  order  to  prevent  this  disease,  I  will  (iiwte 
a  parallel  from  human  pathology. 

Niemeyer  says,  under  the  head  IIijj>€i*trophy  of  ih  Hmrt- 
"  Such  patients  must  be  aware  of  immoderate  eating  tinA 
drinking,  in  order  to  avoid  the  plethora  which,  although  but 
transient,  always  follows  the  free  use  of  food  and  drink.  &>* 
often  does  the  long-threatening  ajxjplexy  set  in  in  the  midst  o( 
the  plethora  which  has  developed  after  a  long  and  hearty  meall 
In  this  connection,  I  may  mention  an  act  of  folly  which  Ibw 
often  seen  practised  liy  taveni-keepers  and  itinerant  irine 
dealers*  The  latter  suppose  that  l>y  a  free  use  of  wat-er  tlier 
can  counteract  the  peniicious  influences  to  which  they  expose 
themselves,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  plethora  arising  alUt 
a  full  meal  w^ould  only  be  increased  by  an  immoderate  aAiition 
of  fluid." 

When  consciousness  has  returned,  and  the  animal  seems  in 
a  fair  way  of  recovery,  no  medicines  should  be  admimsteml; 
but  if  at  any  time  there  are  signs  of  exhaustion  or  sickneffi, 
small  doses  of  spirits  of  nitrous  ether  and  water  may  be  ad- 
ministered, provided  the  nnimal  is  conscious  and  can  swallow 
fi'ecly. 

In  some  instances  the  appetite  is  inordinate  immediately  ate 
consciousness  has  returned  ;  the  animal  will  greedily  devour  WJJ 
hay  or  straw  that  may  be  about  it.  This  must  be  prevented 
by  muzzling  it  at  once,  or  a  fatal  attack  of  indigestion  wilt 
tympanitis  will  be  the  invariable  result.  Small  quantities  of 
water  or  thin  gruel  may,  however,  be  allowed,  and  all  iooi 
given  very  sparingly  until  rumination  has  been  fully  re- 
established. 

There  are  two  sequelse  which  often  annoy  the  practitiouor  I 
when  lie  has  congratulated  himself  upon  a  successful  caj^eJ 
namely,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  paralysis  of  one  or  bollij 
hind  extremities. 

Congestion  of  the  lungs  appears  about  the  third  or  four! 
day.    The  cow,  in  the  meantime,  having  perhaps  been  on  i4 
feet  repeatedly,  giving  milk  freely,  &c.,   suddenly   begins 
l>realhe    heavily   and   quickly,   the    pulse   becomes    oppr 
and  rapid,  and  the  animal  quickly  sinks.     In  some  inslanca 
the  lung  complication  is  due  to  inflammation  of  the  bronchia 
tubes,  excited  by  the  incautious  administration  of  fluids  duriu 
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the  comatose  stage ;  such  fluids  having  passed  into  the  trachea 
luid  lungs,  and  causing  inflammation,  which  is  manifested  whilst 
tlie  animal  is  otherwise  recovering.  An  abundant  secretion 
of  mucos,  irith  cough  and  mucous  rales,  indicate  this,  but 
nndoubtedly  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  system  arises  fre- 
quently, and  independently  of  the  irritation  of  foreign  agents 
in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  is  due  to  the  mal-condition  of  the 
blood,  resulting  from  retention  within  it  of  efTete  materials,  and 
from  debility  of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  best  treated  with 
simulants  and  hot  fomentations  to  the  sides.  It  is,  however, 
veiy  fatal 

The  other  sequel,  namely,  paralysis  of  the  hind  extremities, 
▼eiy  often  baffles  all  attempts  to  overcome  it,  and  is  due  to 
inflammation  and  red  softening  of  the  cord  in  the  lumbar  region. 
If  the  cow  is  not  up  about  the  second  day  after  conscious- 
ness has   returned  and  after  it  has  commenced  to  improve, 
paralysis  may  be  expected  to  be  present.     It  is  very  true  that 
^me  cows,  out  of  sheer  obstinacy,  will  refuse  to  rise  upon  their 
f^t,  although  the  practitioner  knows  well  enough  they  can  do 
^  if  they  like. 

Many  a  cow  will  do  this  until  it  sees  some  hateful  object, 
^ch  as  a  dog — and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  introduce  a  dog 
^to  the  byre — when  her  ladyship  very  soon  takes  to  her  feet. 
Willis  is  a  harmless,  and  sometimes  a  very  effectual  practice. 
-At  other  times,  believing  that  paralysis  is  present,  and  is  to  be 
overcome  by  severe  counter  irritation,  the  veterinary  surgeon  has 
applied  the  actual  cautery  to  the  lumbar  region.  The  touch  of 
the  hot  iron  has  been  enough ;  with  a  loud  bellow  and  a  dash, 
it  has  jumped  to  its  feet,  and,  if  not  fastened,  has  made  good 
use  of  its  hitherto  supposed  paralyzed  legs. 

When  paralysis  is  actually  present,  and  if  the  animal  is  in 
good  condition,  it  is  better  to  make  it  into  beef,  as  too  often 
the  use  of  the  limbs  is  never  restored,  more  especially  if  it  is 
a  heavy,  fat  cow. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
to  the  loins ;  blisters,  purgatives,  succeeded  by  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  diuretics,  to  excite  the  absorption  of  any  exudation 
which  may  press  upon  the  cord,  and  Anally  nux  vomica  and 
sulphate  of  iron.  In  some  instances  one  leg  only  is  paralyzed, 
and  the  animal  is  able  to  rise  with  a  little  assistance.    Many 
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COWS,  however,  resist  any  attempts  to  help  them,  and  will 
stniggle  np  if  left  alone ;  drag  the  paralyzed  limb,  '•  knuckle 
over  "  at  the  fetlock  for  a  time,  and  finally  recover. 

I  may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  parturient  apoplexy  is  a  recur- 
ring disease,  and  that  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  a  cow  to  calve 
after  it  has  once  been  down ;   and  if  the  owner  consults  his 
own  interests,  he  will  milk  it  as  long  as  possible,  and  then 
prepare  it  for  the  butcher. 


CHAPTER    XLIIL 

SPORADIC  DISEASES— aw^auerf. 

(III.)  LOCAL  DISEASES-^n<»n8M«i, 

(F.)  ADVENTITIOUS  SUBSTANCES  IN  THE  BRAIN  AND 
CRANIAL  CAVITY^CAUSLNG,  GENERilLLY,  SY>IP- 
TOMS  OF  CONDITIONS  VARIOUSLY  TEEMED  SLEEPY 
STAGGERS,  IMMOBILFTY,  COIilA,  &a  &a 

TOM0UI13, 

TcMOURS  are  generally  found  in  the  choroid  plexus.  They  are 
very  commonly  met  with  in  both  plexuses,  sometimes  larger  in 
one  than  in  the  other;  very  often  quit^  symmetrical  in  size  aud 
position.  They  grow  slowly,  and  scarcely  ever  affect  the  health 
of  the  animal,  or  give  any  indication  of  their  presence,  until  they 
have  attained  a  size  varying  from  a  pigeon*s  to  a  hen  a  egg. 
Tliey  consist  of  a  caseous  material,  mixed  with  a  calcareous 
matter  j  they  are  in  fact  composed  of  an  exudation  which  has 
undergone   the   caseous   and  calcareous   degeneration.     These 

L     calcareous   particles    are  called  brain   sand — psammoma — and 

W     are  never  foimd  post  mortem  presenting  signs  of  recent  origin. 

[  I  have  found  these  psammomatous  tumours  in  horses  of  various 

^Bwea,  but  most  commonly  in  old  horses. 

^V^When  they  have  attained  the  size  above  mentioned,  they,  in 
some  instances,  give  rise  to  severe  convulsive  fits,  a  staggering 
gait  and  inability  to  perform  work,  whilst  in  others  their  pre- 
sence is  not  indicated  by  any  symptoms  prior  to  a  final  stroke, 
simnhtting  apoplexy,  to  which  the  animal  rapidly  succumba. 
In  those  instance^t.  when  they  occasion  disturbance  prior  to  tlie 
fatal  attack,  tlje  symptoms  vary  somewhat  in  character ;  in  one 
animal  there  will  be  unconsciousness,  uith  elevation  of  the  head 
and  fore  paii  of  the  body;  in  another — and  this  is  rather  a 
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frequent  symptom — ttere  will  be  a  tendency  to  keep  the  i 
in  a  depresaed  position.     In  one  case  this  depression  of  the  1 
waa  veiy  marked,  but  thia  did  not  happen  until  the  animal- 
mare — was  worked  or  exercised ;  wheu  kept  quiet  it  app 
in  the  best  of  health  in  every  way,  but  if  exercised,  no  msttet 
how  slowly,  depression  of  the  bead — the  nose  being 
brought  to  the  ground — would  always  occur.    This  animal  lut^l 
shortly  before  presenting  these  signs,  recovered  from  an  atteckj 
of  farcy^  affecting  the  cervical  and  facial  absorbents.    \Vh&^  II 
saw  it  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  was  a  tumour  in  or  J 
upon  the  brain,  due  to  or  connected  with  the  previous  fiircy. 
I  may  mention  that  the  cervical  lymphatics  were  still  enlaigBd,! 
but  showed  no  signs  of  recent  inflammation.     The  probable  ag»| 
of  these  ventricular  tumours  is  sometimes  a  question  of  im- 
portance as  connected  with  the  soundness  of  a  horse  prior  to  I 
purchase ;  and  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  an  animEl  maf  I 
die  from  an  attack  of  cephalic  disease,  and  upon  a  post  ffwriefi^i 
examination  being  made,  these  tumours  may  be  found  iatbe 
lateral  ventricles.    The  clinical  history  of  these  points  out  tl»t 
they  are  of  slow  growth ;  that  they  do  not  cause  any  disturbaaca  | 
until  they  have  attained  a  certain  size  ;  they  do  not,  at  least  in 
all  the  instances  that  I  have  met  with  or  heard  of,  give  ri* 
to  disturbance,  increasing  in  severity  aa  they  slowly  grow;  bot 
all  at  once,  when  they  have  attained  the  size  of  a  small  egfr* 
signs  of  a  severe  cerebral  disease  occur,  which  ultimately  proves 
fatal.    Examination  of  the  brain  and  tumours  reveals — lat.  The 
lateral  ventricles  nearly  or  completely  filled  by  the  growttei 
2(L  The  tumours  themselves  firmly  encapsuled  in  the  folds  rfj 
the  choroid  plexus  ;  3d.  Absence  of  congestion,  injection  of  i 
vessels,  and  other  signs  of  recent  inflammation ;  and  Uk  A^ 
caseous  and  calcareous  change  of  the  interior  of  the  tumouif. 

Tltid'cninff  of  the  dura  matci\ — Thickening  and  induration  ( 
the  dura  mater  consequent  upon  a  slow  chronic  inflammatio 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  1  have  one  case  on  record,  ho\ie\*« 
in  which  the  dura  mater  attained  a  thickness  varying  from  on 
inch  at  the  base  to  several  inches  at  the  anterior  part  of 
cranium,  causing  absorption  of  the  descending  (orbital)  plates  ( 
the  frontal  bones  and  wings  of  the  ethmoid,  and  filling 
frontal  sinuses.  The  horse  in  which  this  was  discovered  hd 
presented  signs  of   brain    disease,  coma,  immobility. 
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paralysis,  amaurosis,  and  paralysis  of  tlie  muscles  of  mastication, 
for  a  considerable  period  before  its  death.  The  pod  mortem  ex- 
amination revealed  that  the  bones  above  mentioned  had  been 
absorbed,  the  frontal  sinuses  filled  witli  a  white  mass  resembling 
brain,  but  which  proved  to  be  thickening  of  the  dura  mater ;  the 
brain  compressed,  very  solid  in  consistence ;  the  lateral  ventricles 
almost  obliterated  by  approximation  of  their  sides  and  roof,  and 
the  brain  generally  annemic.  There  was  no  previous  history  to 
this  case.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  this  condition  was 
a  result  of  an  injury,  such  as  a  blow  upon  the  head,  causing 
perhaps  partial  detachment  of  the  dura  mater  without  fracture 
of  the  bones,  and  consequent  chronic  inflammation. 

In  another  case  there  was  enlargement  of  the  lachrymal  gland 
causing  absorption  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  and  death  by 
pressure  on  the  brain.  The  cranial  bones  as  well  as  the  brain 
are  now  in  my  possession,  and  were  obtained  from  an  old 
horse*  which  had  presented  no  signs  of  disease,  except  a  slight 
difficulty  in  masticating  it^  food  for  a  few  days  prior  to  death, 
and  at  first  was  supposed  to  be  another  specimen  of  induration 
of  the  dura  mater :  but  further  examination  proved  it  to  be  duo 
to  enlargement  of  the  lachrv^mal  gland.  In  addition  to  pene- 
tiating  the  cranium,  the  tumour  partly  filled  tlie  frontal  sinus  on 
the  same  side,  causing  partial  absorption  of  the  orbital  process  of 
the  frontal  bone ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  the  progress  of  the  case  was  the  fact  that  at  no  time 
was  there  any  bulging  or  undue  prominence  of  the  eye  ;  a  condi- 
tion that  one  would  have  supposed  would  have  been  a  more  likely 
one  to  occur  than  absorption  of  tlie  osseous  walls  of  the  orbit. 

The  tumour  measured  several  inches,  was  lobulated  in  char- 
acter, and  microscopically  was  found  to  consist  of  numerous  cells 
imbedded  in  a  few  very  delicate  fibres.  The  tumour  presented 
no  signs  of  retrograde  change,  and  partook  of  the  character  of 
lymphadenoma  in  many  particulars. 


TUBERCULAB  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  MENINGES  0?  THE  BRAIN. 

Tubercular  meningitis — a  disease  not  rarely  met  with  in  the 
httman  being,  more  especially  in  the  young — is  a  very  rare  affec- 
tion in  the  lower  animals.  1  have  seen  but  two  cases  of  it — in 
iDftlres  about  three  months. 
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SPOKADIC  DISEASE? 


The  symptoms  were  those  of  nervous  derangement,  pajtiil 
paralysis,  st|uintiiig,  eontmction  of  the  pupiJ%fits  of  convujsjon^ 
succeeded  by  coma,  loss  of  motor  power,  amaurosis,  and 
In  oue  case  there  was  indigestion,  purgin^j,  the   fajoes  bei^ 
white,  and  consisting  of  the  milk  the  animal  was  fed  upon,  Im 
of  flesh,  hardness  of  the  belly,  and  emaciation.     In  the  otiicr 
case  tlie  digestion  w*as  good,  and  the  body  fairly  nourished 

In  addition  to  small  tubercular  deposits,  scattered  bereind 
there  on  tlie  raeinbranes — caseous  and  calcareous,  acrofuloiw 
tumours  were  found  in  the  peritoneum,  in  the  mesenteric  ,i:Iami^  i 
and  in  the  pleura.    Very  probably  the  condition  termed  bydm-l 
cephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  is  due  to  the  developai^ut  rfj 
tubercle  during  foetal  life, 

EXOSTOSES 

Are  met  with  in  homed  cattle*    These  consist  of  enamd-libj 
growths  of  a  globular  nature,  sometimes  convoluted,  and  atl 
by  a  pedicle.     They  dip,  along  with  the  dura  mater,  into  thej 
convolutions  of  tlie  brain^  and  seem  to  bo  due  to  ossiiicaiiQ&  ^ 
the  dura  mat-er. 

Jlr.  Garngee  reports  a  tumour  ha\'ing  the  appearances  of  i 
ossitied  brain,  which   is   in   the   Milan    Itluseum ;  and 
that  these  growths  sometimes  attain  the  size  of  an  ox's 
without  inducing  any  apparent   disoider  untU  the  aatottl'* 
sudden  death, 

I  have  seen  in  the  horse  tumours  having  a  resemblance  to 
dentine  invading  the  temporal  bones,  both  externally  and  inter* 
nally  ;  and  these,  like  the  bony  tumours  of  cattle,  liave  induecil 
no  marked  symptoms  during  life. 


HTPERTUOPHY  AND  ATROPHY  OF  Till  BRAI^ 

Are  condiLioDS  unknown  in  the  lower  animals.  In  my  work  'm 
tlie  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veicrinart/  Surgery,  page  182,  ^ 
case  is  described  of  appartiut  hypertmpljy  of  the  brain ;  but  in 
reality  the  apparent  enlargement  was  due  to  development  ot 
fibrous  tissue  in  the  brain,  which  of  itself  wiis  not  enlarged. 
In  the  case  of  thickening  of  the  dura  mater  mentioned  at  piige 
482,  the  brain  was  atroplded  by  compression  owing  to  tlie  thkkeji- 
ing  of  the  dura  mater. 
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^  MELANOSIS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  MENINGES. 

Small,  black,  melanotic  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to 

ftiafc  of  a  bean,  were  found  in  the  brain  and  on  its  meninges  in 

tt  aged  grey  stallion  which  had  suffered  for  a  number  of  years 

feom  "  stringhalt."    Not  only  were  they  found  in  the  cranial 

Gsrity,  but  along  the  course  of  the  spinal  cord,  being  particularly 

namerous  in  the  lumbar  region. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  PINEAL  BODY. 

ThiB  body  is  sometimes  found  enlarged,  and  sometimes  con- 
verted into  a  cyst,  containing  a  whitish  viscid  fluid.  The  pitui- 
tary body  may  also  be  found  in  a  similar  condition.  These 
appearances  are  met  with  in  old  subjects  on  the  dissecting  table- 
Here  are  no  appearances  which  indicate  their  presence  during  life. 

Parasiies  inihe  Brain. — (See  Parasitic  Diseases.) 


SOFTENING  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

I  have  already  stated  that  softening  of  the  brain  occurs  as  a 
sequel  of  epizootic  cellulitis,  and  that  it  is  due  to  plugging  of 
the  cerebral  arterial  branches. 

All  the  conditions  mentioned  in  this  chapter  may  give  rise  to 
what  is  termed  immobility  by  French  veterinarians — coma  som- 
nolentmn  by  writers  on  human  medicine,  and  sleepy  staggers 
by  old  writers  on  farriery;  a  manifestation  or  expression  of 
brain  disease  characterised  by  general  dulness,  a  tendency  to 
fall  asleep  when  allowed  to  stand  quiet  for  a  while,  tripping 
or  falling,  staggering  gait,  slow  pulse,  and  deep  respiration. 
An  animal  suffering  from  this  will  often  fall  asleep  with  its 
mouth  full  of  food.  It  is,  however,  easily  aroused,  and  if  this 
be  done  suddenly,  will  manifest  fright,  trembling,  and  a  dis- 
position to  delirium. 

For  the  relief  of  these  symptoms  an  occasional  purgative  ought 
to  be  administered,  the  animal  cai-efully  fed,  and  worked  gently,  so 
long  as  it  remains  serviceable,  after  which  it  should  be  humanely 
destroyed,  as  it  is  useless  to  endeavour  to  cure  what  is  organically 
changed.  Hence  aU  irritating  materials  in  the  form  of  blisters, 
setons,  &c.,  should  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

SPORADIC   DISEASES— corUinued. 

(III.)  LOCAL  DISEASES— c(wrf»niiai 

(G.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  US 
MEMBRANES. 

Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  meninges  is  descnbed 
as  two  separate  diseases  by  human  pathologists,  and  is  tenn^d 
myelitis,  when  attacking  the  substance  of  the  cord;  rachidian 
arachnitis  and  spinal  meningitis,  when  involving  the  membianes 
only.  I  think  that  in  the  lower  animals  the  distinction  is  un- 
necessary. I  shall  therefore  describe  the  disease  under  the 
generic  term. 

spiNins. 

Idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes 
presents  itself  in  the  horse  in  two  forms,  namely,  acute  and 
chronic. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  idiopathic  spinitis  are  not  always 
alike.  In  some  instances  the  paralysis,  which  results  in  every 
case,  may  be  manifested  suddenly,  and  with  little  or  no  previous 
premonitory  signs  of  ill  health,  the  animal  losing  all  power  of 
movement  over  all  parts  posterior  to  the  seat  of  inflammation; 
whilst  in  others,  symptoms  of  cramp  or  spasm,  great  restlessness, 
and  a  high  degree  of  fever  may  for  some  time  precede  the 
paralysis. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  this  form  of  attack:— A 
grey  cart  gelding,  six  years  old,  in  previous  good  condition, 
and  at  regular  work,  was  observed  to  perspire  profusely,  to 
breathe  quicldy,  and  to  express  signs  of  great  restlessness ;  the 
hind  feet  were  alternately  lifted  from  the  ground  with  great 
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tidence,  the  great  muscles  of  the  thighs  were  violently  craniped, 

iod  such  was  the  degree  of  pain  that  it  became  almost  imman* 

9geaU&    It  was  led  home  and  placed  in  a  loose  box,  where  it 

ky  or  almost  fell  down.    For  a  while  it  seemed  relieved,  but 

ifter  a  time  commenced  to  struggle  violently,  and  at  last 

iDaoaged  to  regain  the  standing  posture.    The  cramp  of  the 

limbs  returned ;  after  an  interval  it  again  lay  down,  and  when 

lint  seen  by  me  it  was  struggling  violently,  breathing  heavily, 

and  groaning  with  pain;  the  pulse  about  ninety,  and  full; 

mQcom  membranes  injected,  and  the  body  bedewed  with  sweat. 

It  again  struggled  to  its  feet,  passed  some  rather  high-coloured 

^e;  remained  quiescent  for  a  short  period,  and  then  the  great 

itniggle  again  commenced.     It  was  placed  in  slings,  into  which 

ittbew  its  weighty  and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief;  after  an  interval 

<tf  about  fifteen  minutes  it  commenced  to  struggle  violently,  its 

lund  legs  were  dreadfully  cramped,  and  we  were  obliged  to  lower 

«down  on  to  its  bedding,  when  it  again  seemed  to  receive  reliei 

It  was  bled  and  a  purgative  with  belladonna  administered,  the 

Itins  and  back  were  fomented  with  hot  water,  mustard  applied, 

^  afterwards  covered  with  a  sheep-skin.    In  a  while,  however, 

it  commenced  to  struggle  afresh,  and  we  were  compelled  to  raise 

it  by  pulleys  and  slings.    For  two  days  and  two  nights  it  thus 

remained,  now  and  then  free  from  pain,  then  in  dreadful  agony ; 

it  seemed  that  all  movement  hurt  it  dreadfully,  every  jerk  and 

start  causing  it  to  groan  and  to  jump  as  it  were  in  agony.    At 

first  the  muscular  convulsions  were  confined  to  the  posterior 

extremities,  but  the  fore  limbs  became  after  a  time  affected. 

The  poor  horse  seemed  to  dread  moving  its  limbs,  but  a  sudden 

start  would  ensue,  and  all  its  limbs  would  move  convulsively 

and  with  great  force.    We  were  compelled  alternately  to  sling 

and  let  it  down,  for  in  no  posture  could  it  obtain  ease  for 

more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.     On  the  third  morning 

the  spasms  left  it,  the  bowels  responded  to  the  purgative, 

the   respirations   became   slower,  but  the  pulse  was  feeble, 

thready,  and  greatly  accelerated,  beating  about  130  per  minute. 

It  could  now  stand  for  some  hours,  but  if  made  to  move  it 

did  so  with  great  difficulty,  dragged  its  hind  limbs,  staggered, 

and  was  inclined  to  knuckle  at  the  fetlocks ;  the  off  fore  limb 

was  also  partially  paralyzed,  and  was  moved  with  difficulty. 

When  last  seen  by  me  it  was  standing  with  its  head  over 
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the  box  dooT,  and  look  in  fj  pretty  cheerful,  had  drank  some 
gruel  and  eaten  a  little  hay,  and  I  was  in  hopes  it  might 
rally ;  hut  shortly  afterwards  it  fell  completely  paralyzed, 
lost  hotli  motor  power  and  sensitiveness  ;  there  was  no  strugg- 
ling now,  it  lay  passively  on  its  side,  looked  quite  consciou3» 
and  died  witliout  a  struggle,  A  posit  viariem  examination 
revealed  the  si>inal  cord  and  meninges  highly  eongested,  and 
tlie  subarachnoid  space  filled  with  serosity.  Tlie  dorsal,  lumbar, 
gluteal,  and  the  muscles  of  the  thighs,  as  well  as  the  serrati 
magni,  levatores  humeri,  triceps  extensor  brachii,  and  the  other 
muscles  which  had  been  violently  cramped  during  life,  presented 
a  dsirk,  congested  appeamnce. 

The  spinal  congestion  was  most  marked  in  the  dorso-lumbar 
i-egion,  and  botli  roots  of  the  spinal  ner\TS,  and  the  nerves  them- 
selves for  some  distance,  presented  the  same  appeamnce.  The 
araehnoiil,  pia  mater,  and  dura  mater  were  intensely  red ;  the 
substance  of  the  cord  looked  reddish,  and  on  cutting  through  it 
black  blood  exuded  abundantly  from  it-s  centre. 

The  other  form  of  spinitis  is  that  manifested  by  sudden  loss  of 
power,  without  previous  irregular  muscular  action,  and  may  be 
appropriately  termed  inflammatory  paralysis ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  paralysis,  there  is  fever,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  diminished 
secretion  of  urine,  and  other  signs  of  constitutional  disturbaoce. 
This  form  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  fracture  of  the  vertebra^, 
more  especially  of  the  lumbar  vertebne,  in  which  generally  the 
paralysis  is  complete  immediately  after  an  accident.  Whereas, 
when  one  of  the  dorsal  vertebne  is  fractured,  displacement  may 
not  immediately  occur,  displacement  and  paralysis  occurring 
jH^rliaps  in  a  few  hours  after  the  accident. 

The  history  of  the  case  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  aixiving  at  a  diagnosis*  Broken  back  generally 
succeeds  a  tmceable  accident,  acute  spinitis  w^ithout  any  appnH 
ciable  cause, 

ITie  first  form  of  spinal  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  azoturia.  The  dark  colour  of  the  urine  which  characterises 
that  disease  is  absent  in  spinal  inflammation,  and  the  spa^nu 
which  in  azoturia  is  mostly  confined  to  the  gluteals,  aflfects 
various  muscles^  and  is  of  a  more  clonic  or  alternating  kind 
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CHRONIC  SPINinS. 

This  again  presents  itself  in  two  forms,  namely,  that  associated 
vith  tonic  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  that  associated 
vith  paralysis  of  particular  muscles. 

Chronic  spinitis  associated  with  exalted  muscular  contractility 
ii  in  some  districts  termed  the  "  cords,"  from  the  fact  that  the 
nperficial  muscles  have  a  prominent  or  corded  appearance. 

The  symptoms  are  at  first  obscure.     There  is  some  degree  of 

•tiffiiess  about  the  spine,  the  animal  turns  with  difficulty,  and 

crflen  groans  when  made  to  do  so  suddenly.    Some  particular 

muscle  is  now  seen  to  stand  out  from  its  fellows,  and  present  a 

pemianent  rigidity  and  hardness.     Very  often  the  muscles  of  the 

thonlders  or  the  levatores  humeri  and  cervical  muscles  are  first 

^fleeted ;  but  gradually  the  whole  body  becomes  more  or  less 

Stiff,  the  limbs  are  flexed  with  difficulty,  the  nose  elevated,  and 

the  animal  seems  as  if  affected  with  chronic  tetanus ;  the  facial 

tensdes,  however,  remain  normal,  and  the  animal  continues  to 

feed  welL     After  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  the  hind  limbs 

lecome  feeble ;  there  is  knuckling  over  at  the  fetlocks,  crossing 

^f  the  feet,  staggering  gait ;  the  animal  seldom  lies  down,  and 

lises  with  great  difficulty,  and  eventually  becomes  paralyzed,  and 

]ia8  to  be  destroyed. 

In  the  other  form  the  first  symptoms  are,  staggering  gait, 
weakness  of  the  hind  legs,  crossing  of  the  feet,  and  a  gradually 
increasing  loss  of  motor  power,  until  finally  the  animal  becomes 
powerless,  unable  to  rise  from  the  recumbent  posture,  and  has  to 
be  destroyed.  In  none  of  these  cases — acute  or  chronic — do  we 
find  that  the  sphincters  lose  their  power  of  contractility,  nor  is 
common  sensibility  lost.  Indeed,  in  the  acute  form,  I  have 
often  thought  there  was  hyperjcsthesia,  and  that  the  animal 
dreaded  the  touch  of  its  attendant.  These  conditions  indicate 
that  the  meninges  are  the  principal  seat  of  the  inflammation. 

ITis  post  mortem.— ^The  spinal  cord  is  red,  injected,  and  soft- 
ened (red  soffcening),the  meninges  thickened, the  arachnoid  covered 
with  an  exudate,  which  in  some  places  joins  its  opposed  surfaces, 
or  is  filled  by  a  semi-purulent  or  reddish  serosity.  In  one  case, 
which  died  during  very  cold  weather,  the  fluid,  being  frozen,  after 
death  presented  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 

Idiopathic  spinitis  differs  from  that  arising   from   external 
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the  lx>x  door,  and  looking  pi^ettv  cheerful,  had  drank 
f^niel  and  eaten  a  little  hay,  and  I  was  in  liopes  it  mig:l 
rally ;  but  shortly  afterwards  it  fell  completely  paralyzi 
lost  Iwth  motor  power  and  sensitiveness ;  there  was  no  stnigg- 
ling  now,  it  lay  passively  on  its  side,  looked  quite  conscious^ 
and  died  witliout  a  strug^j^le.  A  post  mortem  examinatioa 
j-evealed  the  spinal  cord  and  meninges  highly  congested,  and 
the  subarachnoid  space  tilled  with  serosity.  The  dorsal,  linulxir, 
gluteal,  and  the  muscles  of  the  tliighs,  as  well  as  the  $emd 
inagni,  levatorea  Immeri,  triceps  extensor  brachii,  and  the  other 
muscles  which  had  Ijecn  violently  cramped  during  life,  presented 
a  dark,  congested  appearance. 

The  spinal  congestion  was  most  marked  in  the  dorso-lumbsr 

iTgion.  and  both  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  nerves  them- 

elves  for  some  distance,  presented  the  same  appearance.    The 

rarachnoid,  jiia  mater,  and  dura  mater  were  intensely  mi;tl«! 

substance  of  the  cord  looked  reddish,  and  on  cutting  through  i( 

Ivlack  blood  exuded  abundantly  from  its  centre. 

The  otlier  form  of  spinitis  is  that  manifested  by  sudden  loss  of 
power,  without  previous  irregular  muscular  action,  and  may  be 
a]ipropriatGly  termed  inflammatoiy  paralysis  ;  for,  in  addition  ta 
the  paralysis,  there  is  fever,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  diminisbed 
secretion  of  urine,  and  other  signs  of  constitutional  disturbance. 
This  form  is  apt  to  he  confounded  with  fracture  of  the  vertebrjB, 
more  especially  of  the  lumbar  vertelira^,  in  which  genemlly  the 
paralysis  is  complete  immediately  after  an  accident.  Whereas 
when  one  of  the  dorsal  vertebrie  is  fnictured,  displacement  may 
not  immediately  occur,  displacement  and  paralysis  occurrity 
perhaps  in  a  few  hours  after  the  accident. 

The  history  of  the  case  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  amving  at  a  diagnosis.  Brtjken  back  generally 
suct^eeds  a  traceable  accident,  acute  spinitis  without  any  apprtj- 
ciuble  cause. 

Tlie  first  form  of  spinal  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
M'ith  azoturia.  The  dark  colour  of  the  urine  which  characterise 
that  disease  is  absent  in  spinal  inflammation,  and  the  spasm, 
which  in  azoturia  is  mostly  confined  to  the  gluteids,  affecU 
various  muscles,  and  is  of  a  more  clonic  or  alternating  kind 
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CHRONIC  SPINinS. 

This  again  presents  itself  in  two  forms,  namely,  that  associated 
with  tonic  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  that  associated 
with  paralysis  of  particular  muscles. 

Chronic  spinitis  associated  with  exalted  muscular  contractility 
i«  in  some  districts  termed  the  "  cords,"  from  the  fact  that  the 
mperficial  muscles  have  a  prominent  or  corded  appearance. 

The  symptoms  are  at  first  obscure.  There  is  some  degree  of 
stiffness  about  the  spine,  the  animal  turns  with  diflSculty,  and 
often  groans  when  made  to  do  so  suddenly.  Some  particular 
muscle  is  now  seen  to  stand  out  from  its  fellows,  and  present  a 
pennanent  rigidity  and  hardness.  Very  often  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulders  or  the  levatores  humeri  and  cervical  muscles  are  first 
effected ;  but  gradually  the  whole  body  becomes  more  or  less 
Jtiff,  the  limbs  are  flexed  with  difficulty,  the  nose  elevated,  and 
^  animal  seems  as  if  affected  with  chronic  tetanus ;  the  facial 
Quscles,  however,  remain  normal,  and  the  animal  continues  to 
eed  welL  After  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  the  hind  limbs 
ecome  feeble ;  there  is  knuckling  over  at  the  fetlocks,  crossing 
f  the  feet,  staggering  gait ;  the  animal  seldom  lies  down,  and 
ses  with  great  difficulty,  and  eventually  becomes  paralyzed,  and 
IS  to  be  destroyed. 

In  the  other  form  the  first  symptoms  arc,  staggering  gait, 
3akness  of  the  hind  legs,  crossing  of  the  feet,  and  a  gradually 
creasing  loss  of  motor  power,  until  finally  the  animal  becomes 
»werless,  unable  to  rise  from  the  recumbent  posture,  and  has  to 
destroyed.  In  none  of  these  cases — acute  or  chronic — do  we 
id  that  the  sphincters  lose  their  power  of  contractility,  nor  is 
mmon  sensibility  lost.  Indeed,  in  the  acute  form,  I  have 
t»n  thought  there  was  hypera?sthesia,  and  that  the  animal 
eaded  the  touch  of  its  attendant.  These  conditions  indicate 
at  the  meninges  are  the  principal  seat  of  the  inflammation. 
ITie  post  maiiem.—^The  spinal  cord  is  red,  injected,  and  sort- 
ed (red  softening),the  meninges  thickened,  the  arachnoid  covered 
th  an  exudate,  which  in  some  places  joins  its  opposed  surfaces, 
is  filled  by  a  semi-purulent  or  reddish  serosity.  In  one  case, 
lich  died  during  very  cold  weather,  the  fluid,  being  frozen,  after 
ath  presented  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 
Idiopathic  spinitis  differs  from  that  arising   from  external 


the  box  door,   and  looking  pretty  cheerful,  had   drank 
jj;ruel  and  eaten  a  little   hay,  and  I  was   in   hopea  it  miglit 
rally;   but   shortly   afterwards   it   fell    completely  paralyzed, 
lost  both  motor  power  and  sensitiveness  ;  there  was  no  stnigg- 
ling  now,  it  lay  passively  on  its  side,  looked  qnit^  conscioua^ 
and   died   witliout   a   struggle.     A    pod   moi-tem   examinattcin 
revealed  tlie  spinal  cord  and  meninges  highly  congested, 
the  sul>arachnoid  space  tilled  with  serasity.     The  dorsal,  lum; 
gluteal,  and  tlie  muscles  of  the  thighs,  as  well  as  the  sem 
magni,  levatores  humeri,  triceps  extensor  brachii,  and  the  otbep 
muscles  which  had  been  violently  cramped  during  life,  presented 
a  dork,  congested  appearance. 

The  spinal  congestion  was  most  marked  in  the  dorso-Iumbar 
i^egion,  and  both  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  nerves  thi^HH 
selves  for  some  distance,  presented  the  same  appearance,  TU 
arachnoid,  pia  mater,  and  dura  mater  were  intensely  red;  the 
substance  of  the  cord  looked  reddish,  and  on  cutting  through  it 
black  blood  exuded  abundantly  from  \i%  centre. 

The  other  form  of  spinitis  is  that  manifested  by  sudden  loMof 
power,  without  previous  irregular  muscular  action,  and  may  be 
upprc*priately  termed  inflammatory  paralysis ;  for,  in  additiou  to 
tlie  paralysis,  there  is  fever,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  diminished 
secretion  of  urine,  and  other  signs  of  constitutional  disturbanc«. 
This  form  is  apt  to  be  confounded  witli  fracture  of  the  vertelinr. 
more  especially  of  the  lumbar  vertebnc,  in  which  generally  ti^- 
paralysis  is  complete  immediately  after  an  accident.  Wher>^ri^, 
when  one  of  the  dorsal  vertebrn^  is  fractured,  displacement  uiiiv 
not  immediately  occur,  displacement  and  paralysis  occurriuj 
perhaps  in  a  few  hours  after  the  accident 

The  history  of  the  case  will  have  to  be  taken  into  cw 
deration  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis.      Broken   back  gene: 
succeeds  a  traceable  accident,  acute  spinitis  without  any  ap] 
ciable  cause. 

The  first  form  of  spioal  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  confonm 
with  azoturia.  The  dark  colour  of  the  urine  which  characterises 
that  disease  is  al>sent  in  spinal  inflammation,  and  the  spasm, 
which  in  azoturia  is  mostly  confined  to  the  gluteals,  afiects 
various  muscles,  and  is  of  a  more  clonic  or  alternating  kind. 
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CHRONIC  SPINinS. 

This  again  presents  itself  in  two  forms,  namely,  that  associated 
with  tonic  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  that  associated 
with  paralysis  of  particular  muscles. 

Chronic  spinitis  associated  with  exalted  muscular  contractility 
IB  in  some  districts  termed  the  "  cords/'  from  the  fact  that  the 
wperficial  muscles  have  a  prominent  or  corded  appearance. 

The  symptoms  are  at  first  obscure.     There  is  some  degree  of 

sti&ess  about  the  spine,  the  animal  turns  with  difficulty,  and 

often  groans  when  made  to  do  so  suddenly.    Some  particular 

muscle  is  now  seen  to  stand  out  from  its  fellows,  and  present  a 

permanent  rigidity  and  hardness.     Very  often  the  muscles  of  the 

■honlders  or  the  levatores  humeri  and  cervical  muscles  are  first 

•ffected ;  but  gradually  the  whole  body  becomes  more  or  less 

rtiff,  the  limbs  are  flexed  with  difficulty,  the  nose  elevated,  and 

^  animal  seems  as  if  affected  with  chronic  tetanus ;  the  facial 

muscles,  however,  remain  normal,  and  the  animal  continues  to 

feed  welL     After  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  the  hind  limbs 

become  feeble ;  there  is  knuckling  over  at  the  fetlocks,  crossing 

of  the  feet,  staggering  gait ;  the  animal  seldom  lies  down,  and 

rises  with  great  difficulty,  and  eventually  becomes  paralyzed,  and 

has  to  be  destroyed. 

In  the  other  form  the  first  symptoms  arc,  staggering  gait, 
reakness  of  the  hind  legs,  crossing  of  the  feet,  and  a  gradually 
Qcreasing  loss  of  motor  power,  until  finally  the  animal  becomes 
(owerless,  unable  to  rise  from  the  recumbent  posture,  and  has  to 
e  destroyed.  In  none  of  these  cases — acute  or  chronic — do  we 
nd  that  the  sphincters  lose  their  power  of  contractility,  nor  is 
ommon  sensibility  lost.  Indeed,  in  the  acute  form,  I  have 
ften  thought  there  was  hypenesthesia,  and  that  the  animal 
readed  the  touch  of  its  attendant.  These  conditions  indicate 
bat  the  meninges  are  the  principal  seat  of  the  inflammation. 

The  past  martem.-^The  spinal  cord  is  red,  injected,  and  soft- 
Ded(red  softening),the  meninges  thickened,  the  arachnoid  covered 
dth  an  exudate,  which  in  some  places  joins  its  opposed  surfaces, 
r  is  filled  by  a  semi-purulent  or  reddish  serosity.  In  one  case, 
^hich  died  during  very  cold  weather,  the  fluid,  being  frozen,  after 
eath  presented  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 
Idiopathic  spinitis  differs  from  that  arising   from   external 
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injuries  or  disease  of  the  bones,  in  which  tlve  dura  mater  zn 
iu^tinied  on  its  adherent  surface ;  the  areolar  tissue  uniting  i 
to  the  spinal  canal  is  loaded  with  venous  blood,  or  8ometime==^s 
broken  down,  and  the  duiu  matter  separated  from  its  attach  ^^ 
menu.  ^ 

Tire  causes  of  idiopathic  spinal  inflammation  are  venr*  obscmtu_te>^ 
Very  probably  it  is  often  due  to  rheumatic  inflammation  localizeci^f 
in  the  menibmne.s  primarily,  the  eoinj  itself  becoming  secondaril^pp- 
ailectcd.     In  Principles  and  Practice  of  Vdennary  Surf/ery.^n 
248,  I  have  pointed  out  that  hereditary  tendency  is  a  C4iuse(^l 
spinal  alTections. 

TREATMENT. 

The  acute  forms  are  to  be  ti*eat©d  antiphlagistically ;  blooJ 
may  be  withdrawn  and  purgatives  administered ;  depletives  must 
not,  however,  be  pushed  too  far,  as  acute  spinal  diseases  hm  • 
lowering  or  debilitating  effect  upon  the  system.     The  purgative 
may  be  combined  with  belladonna,  which  will  to  some  extent 
relieve  pain  and  spasm,  as  well  as  overcome  the  congestion  of 
the  spinal  vessels.     Hot  fomentations  to  the  back  and  loins  are 
indicated  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  blisters,  or  even  setons,  should 
there  be  but  a  partial  reeoveiy.     It  must  be  remembered  that* 
continuance  of  the  symptoms,  after  the  acute  stage  has  passcKl 
off,  depends  upon  some  degree  of  effVision  or  exudation,  and  that 
means  must  be  taken  to  promote  absorption.     On  this  account 
iodide  of  potassium  with  diuretics  is  indicated.     Ergot  of  lyt 
(Saale  cannUum)  in  combination  with  the  iodide  of  potassium 
is  well  spoken  of  by  physicians,  and  may  lie  tried  in  the  lowei 
animals, 

lu  all  cases  great  care  must  be  taken  that  tlie  urinary  bladder 
be  regularly  emptied;  and  if  micturition  is  not  natuniUy  and 
easily  performed,  the  cathet-er  must  be  used  at  least  thrice  a  day. 
If  the  anbual  is  recumbent,  this  should  never  he  neglected.  The 
attendants  must  also  be  directed  to  tuiTi  the  patient  every  now 
and  then,  see  that  enemas  are  regularly  administered,  and  that 
the  bed  is  kept  clean  and  dry. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

SPORADIC   DISEASES— carUinued. 

{ILL)  LOCAL  BlSEASES-^eoniinued. 

(H.)  PARALYSIS. 

^ALSY  or  paralysis  may  be  seen  in  various  forms  rather  as  a 
Symptom  of  a  lesion  than  as  a  disease  itself,  the  term  palsy  or 
paralysis  being  commonly  restricted  to  that  form  where  motion 
J8  lost^  while  the  term  ancesthesia  implies  a  palsy  of  the  nerves 
of  sensation. 

In  order  to  imderstand  the  various  lesions  which  may  cause 
paralytic  symptoms,  it  is  advisable  that  a  glance  at  the  physi- 
ology of  the  spinal  cord  should  now  be  undertaken. 

1.  The  spinal  nerves  have  two  roots;  and  Sir  Charles  Bell 
proved  that  the  anterior  (inferior  in  the  lower  animals)  conduct 
the  power  of  motion,  whilst  the  posterior  (superior)  are  devoted 
to  sensation  only.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  if  the 
corresponding  columns  of  the  cord  were  cut  or  injured,  loss  of 
sensation  only  would  result  when  the  superior  columns  were  cut, 
and  loss  of  motion  if  the  inferior  were  cut  across;  but  such 
is  not  actually  the  case,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  the 
posterior  columns  are  cut  across,  the  result  is  not  numbness 
and  insensibility,  but  hyperiesthesia  and  loss  of  co-ordinating 
power  in  the  parts  posterior  to  the  section,  ^ith  some  local 
pain,  due  not  to  any  sensitiveness  in  the  columns  themselves, 
but  to  the  cut  having  traversed  through  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  nerves.  The  same  results  are  obtained  if  the  restiform 
bodies  and  small  superior  pyramids  are  divided,  and  as  these 
parts  are  connected  with  the  cerebellum,  and  the  superior 
columns  of  the  cord,  the  deduction  is,  that  the  channel  which 
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coiuiuct^  the  action  of  the  cerebellum  upon  the  ho^ly  is  compose^^  I 
of  tlie  restiform  bodies  and  small  posterior  pyraraids  in  tbe 
anterior  part,  and  of  the  superior  columns  of  the  cord  ill  the 
posterior  part  of  its  course. 

Section  of  the  inferior  columns,  if  made  immediately  behind 
the  medulla  oblongata,  is  not  followed  l»y  any  very  obvious  loss 
of  paralysis  or  loss  of  sensation,  tmless  the  cub  be  extended 
to  the  lateral  column,  when  loss  of  motion  is  the  result,  as  if  I 
the  coluinus   were  divided  behind  this  point     It  is  therefore 
apparent  that  in  the  anterior  part  of  their  course  the  inferior 
columns  liave  not  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Correspond-  I 
ing  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.     Posterior  to  this,  however,  they  | 
have  a  close  connection  with  the  inferior  roots  of  the  spinal] 
nerves  and  with  voluntary  motion.    They  have  also  some  con* 
nection  with  sensibility,  as  a  certain  degree  of  numbness  in 
produced  by  injuries  which  give  rise  to  loss  of  motion. 

Inferior  pyramids, — Section  of  one  of  these  pyramids  in  anj 
part  of  lis  course  is  followed  by  immediate  loss  of  voluntar 
movements  in  the  muscles  below  the  cut  on  the  opposite  side  ofi 
the  body ;  but  sensation  is  not  affected  in  any  appreciable  maane 

Lata' at  col  tun  ns. — In  the  cervical  region,  for  a  short  t^ 
beliind  the  point  at  which  tlie  inferior  pyramids  of  the  i 
oblongata  decussate,  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  i 
directly  concerned  in  conveying  the  stimidus  of  the  will  to  the 
muscles  on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  for  when  they  are  cu 
across  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  same  side  occurs. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  re^ons  posterior  to  this 
the  same  results  are  not  seen  ;  for  when  they  are  divided  it 
these  regions,  some  trifling  paralysis  ensues*  with  some  degr 
of  antesthesia  and  loss  of  co-ordination. 

Oiivarij  hodies. — When  one  of  tliese  is  divided,  a  persistent 
spasm  of  many  muscles  of  the  same  side  is  the  result. 

Grey  mihstanee  of  the  cm*d. — ^Dr,  Brown  Sequard  says  that  thfl 
grey  substance  of  the  cord  is  an  important  conductor  of  sensor 
and  motor  impressions.  Paralysis,  without  loss  of  sensation  oc 
the  same  side  of  the  body,  are  the  results  of  cutting  across  one^ 
lateral  Iialf  of  the  gi^ey  substance  of  the  cord.  Ana?sthesia  on 
both  sides  of  the  hotly,  paralysis  of  neither  side,  are  the  stmnga-j 
results  of  making  a  longitudinal  section  midway  between  thti 
two  lateral  halves. 
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The  superior  half  of  the  white  matter  may  be  divided  at  cue 

point,  and  the  inferior  half  at  another  a  little  anteriorly,  so  that 

all  the  white  fibres  shall  be  divided  transversely  by  the  one  cut 

or  the  other,  without  any  material  continuity  of  the  cord  or 

damage  to  the  grey  matter;   and  when  this  has  been  done, 

irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  connected  with  the  parts  below 

the  section  excites  the  sensation  of  pain  as  strongly  as  ever. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  impulses  which  excite  pain  reacli 

the  brain  through  the  grey  matter,   and  so  long  as  a  small 

portion  of  the  grey  matter  remains  intact,  these  sensations  are 

transmitted. 

If  one-half  of  the  cord  be  cut  through  transversely  down  to  its 
very  middle,  so  as  to  interrupt  all  continuity  of  both  white  and 
grey  matter,  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  same  side  wUl  give  rise 
to  as  much  pain  as  if  the  cord  were  not  cut,  but  all  voluntary 
power  will  be  lost  in  the  muscles  of  that  side  below  the  section. 
It  thus  follows  that  the  channels  which  convey  sensory  impulses 
must  cross  over  from  the  side  of  the  cord  which  they  enter  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  that  the  motor  influences  sent  down  from 
the  brain  must  travel  along  that  side  of  the  cord  by  which  they 
pass  out 

There  is  increased  temperature  and  sensibility  on  the  side  in 
•which  sensation  is  preserved,  and  diminished  temperature  on  the 
side  in  which  sensation  is  lost,  especially  if  the  section  is  made 
near  the  medulla  oblongata. 

It  would  seem  that  the  injury  acts  upon  the  vasa-motor 
nerves  contained  in  the  cord,  as  well  as  upon  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerves  (it  may  be  here  stated  that  the  vasa-motor  fibres 
do  not  arise  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  but  simply  pass 
through  them  on  their  way  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  upper 
dorsal  region),  causing  paralysis  of  the  vasa-motor  nerves  on  the 
side  in  which  there  is  increased  temperature  and  sensibility,  and 
irritation  of  the  vasa-motor  nerves  on  the  side  in  which  there 
is  diminished  temperature  and  anaesthesia ;  for  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Brown  Sequard,  Claude  Bernard,  and  others  have  proved 
that  when  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  paralyzed  by  dividing  it, 
a  state  of  congestion,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  signs  are  a 
blood-shot  state  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lining  membrane  of  the 
ear  and  nostril,  with  a  contracted  pupil,  and  increased  tempera- 
ture, is  at  once  set  up  on  the  same  side  of  the  head,  and  also 
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tliat  when  the  end  of  the  divided  nerve  la  imtated.  the  imroe- 
diate  result  is  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  with  an  immediate  cooliag 
and  blanching  of  the  parts  which  were  blood-shot  and  warm. 

Injuries  to  the  cervical  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  are  followed 
by  a  remarkable  elevation  of  the  animal  heat.  In  one  case  of 
injur}^  in  a  man  where  there  was  a  forcible  separation  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  with  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
theca  vertebralis  and  laceration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal 
cord,  altliough  tlie  breathing  was  performed  by  the  diaphragm 
only  and  very  imperfectly,  the  pulse  weak  and  countenance  lirid, 
the  tliermometer  indicated  11 T  F. — (HuxLET,  Bbown  SequaED.  | 
Claudk  Berxard,  Dr,  Ratcliffe,) 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  facts  which  serve  as  indicatians  of  the  | 
seat  of  spinal  lesions. 

In  all  cases  of  disease  or  injury  to  the  cord  the  paralysis  * 
occurs  in  the  parts  to  which  all  the  nerves  originating 
posteriorly  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion  are  distributed.  If  tbei 
injury  or  disease  be  in  the  sacntm  the  tail  alone  is  paralyzed;] 
if  in  the  lumbar  region  the  hind  legs  are  paiulyzed  ;  and  if  the 
disease  or  injury  be  very  great  the  spliincters  of  the  anus  and] 
bladder  may  be  paralyzed.  If  the  injury  be  higher  up,  in  addi-J 
tion  to  loss  of  voluntar}^  power  in  the  hind  limbs,  the  abdominall 
muscles  will  be  paralyzed,  and  the  expiratory  movements  per- J 
fonned  with  difficulty. 

If  the  disease  be  low  down  in  the  cervical  region,  the  mnsclei] 
of  the  fore  limbs,  as  well  as  those  of  respiration,  will  be  para^ 
lyzed,  and  both  expimtory  and  inspiratory  movements  will 
difficult ;  and  if  the  injury  be  above  the  middle  of  the  neck,  < 
anterior  to  tlie  fourth  pair  of  spinal  nerves,  death  will  at  one 
resnlt  frc^m  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  the  sermti  magni,  scaleniJ 
intercostales,  and  other  muscles  of  inspiration. 

rai-alysis  as  seen  in  the  lower  animals  may  be  divided  int 
Isi,  Paraplegia;  2d,  Hemiplegia;  and  Sd,  l^amlysis  originating 
in  injury  to  a  motor  nerve,  as  paiulysis  of  the  lips,  descril 
at  page  49C  of  PriTicipl^s  and  Practice  of  Vderinary  Suryerjf, 


PAHAFLEGIA, 

Or  Paralym  afftding  a  portion  of  the  body  transversely. — Of 

this  kind  three  forms  are  met  with  in  veterinary  practice,  namely 
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'^UL  Centric,  or  tliat  arising  from  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or 
its  swmbnuiee.  Symptoms  simulating  paralysis  may  occur  from 
oechsion  of  the  iliac  arteries. — (See  Veterinary  Surgery.)  2d. 
£ooentric  or  reflex  paraplegia;  and  3(2.  Paralysis  due  to  blood 
poisoning. 

Of  centric  paraplegia  but  little  need  be  said ;  it  is  symp- 
tomatio  of  conditions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes 
^KBady  described,  or  it  may  result  from  injuries  to  the  cord 
Anaing  firom  violence,  fractures,  &a 


KEFLEX  PARAPLEGIA. 

Jxt  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs,  spinal  paralysis  is  met  with  in 
^hich  no  dise&se  of  the  cord  or  its  meninges  can  be  detected 
P^^  mortem  in  those  which  die,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  is 
%'Qite  ephemeral,  passing  away  when  its  cause  is  removed. 

The  causes  of  reflex  paralysis  as  seen  in  the  horse  are  those 
^^^Hginating  in  indigestion,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and,  in  the 
^^xuoe,  uterine  irritation. 

Paralysis  arising  from  indigestion  is  occasionally  witnessed 
dtizixig  attacks  of  colic,  the  loss  of  power  coming  on  rather 
dowly;  the  animal  is  at  first  seen  to  show  wealoiess  of  one 
hind  limb,  with  knuckling  over  at  the  fetlock,  and  difficulty  of 
moving  it,  then  the  opposite  limb  may  become  affected ;  and  if 
the  loss  of  motor  power  be  greats  the  animal  falls  upon  its 
haunches,  and  is  tmable  to  rise.  If  it  be  a  docile  animal  and 
will  lie  quietly,  the  paralysis  may  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  or 
leave  only  such  traces  as  weakness  of  the  limbs  and  staggering 
gait,  which  may  take  some  days  to  pass  away. 

In  mares,  during  the  period  of  oestrum,  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  cases  of  paraplegia,  generally  preceded  by  some  irregular 
muscular  action ;  persistent  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
hind  quarters,  continual  kicking  with  the  hind  feet,  with  great 
injection  of  the  vulva,  succeeded  by  loss  of  motor  power,  and 
even  death. — (See  Hysteria.)  In  dogs,  paralysis,  even  affecting  all 
parts  of  the  body  except  the  head,  is  not  an  infrequent  result  of 
the  irritation  of  teething,  indulgence  in  rich  food,  and  want  of 
exercise.  In  homed  cattle  paraplegia  is  not  an  infrequent 
symptom  of  indigestion,  arising  from  impaction  of  the  rumen, 
and  &om  uterine  irritation,  post-parturient.    I  have  already  men- 
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tiotted  m  case  of  geaenil  psmlysU  succeeded  by  congestion  of  ^ 
Inin  and  dmOi  in  a  goat,  arifiing  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  her 
Idds ;  this  may  justly  be  called  emotional  paralysis* 

Tlie  diffiemioea  existing  between  reflex  paralj^is  and  tkt 
bom  diaeaae  of  the  cord  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
recovery  is  not  at  all  an  infrequent  result,  and  that  when  deatli 
ocoaa  eitber  from  the  gravity  of  the  primary  disease,  resUeii*  i 
nan  of  tiia  animal,  or  other  circumstances,  no  spinal  jx*itf  mmim 
leakms  are  discoverable. 

It  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Brown  Sequard  that  reflex  paraplegia  is 
not  due  to  spinal  congestion,  but  to  a  condition  diametrially 
opposed  He  believes  that  a  state  of  irritation^  commencipg 
eccentrically,  is  propagated  along  the  vasa-motor  nen^es,  of 
which  the  result  is,  primarily,  contraction  of  blood-vessels  in, 
and,  secondarily,  exclusion  of  the  due  amount  of  blood  from,  oue 
or  more  of  the  three  parts  following — the  spinal  oord,  the  um^ 
proceeding  to  or  coming  from  the  cord,  the  muscles,  and  that 
the  proper  activity  of  the  nervous  tissue  is  starved  into  paialjatf 
from  want  of  blood*  This  view  is  founded  by  Dr,  Brown  Sequari 
upon  the  fact  that  a  state  of  irritation  in  the  vasa-motor  nerves 
may  proceed  from  a  distant  point,  and  produce  contraction  of 
the  vessels^  and  upon  the  fact  that  traces  of  organic  disease  are 
wantiiig  after  death  in  many  cases  of  reflex  paraplegia. 

The  following  are  among  the  causes  of  reflex  paraplegia  in  the 
human  being :^ — Irritation  of  the  urethra;  inflammation  of  the 
bladdery  diseases  of  the  prostate  and  kidneys;  enteritis;  tl« 
ptesence  of  vvonns  in  the  intestines ;  dysentery;  diphtheria;  dia- 
eises  of  the  lungs  and  pleura ;  the  irritation  of  teething ;  irritar 
lion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  genemlly  following  cold  and  wet; 
and  diseases  of  the  knee  joint. 

Four  different  conditions  of  the  muscles  b.vq  observed  m 
mmlysis  in  the  human  being,  some  of  which  are  also  ohservaUe  I 
in  tha  lower  animals: — (1,)  A  condition  little  different  from  I 
ihal  of  lu^alth,  but  less  firm,  less  excitable  by  the  galvamcj 
«(ittiuln$,  when  the  paralyzing  lesion  is  not  of  an  irritative  kiDAi 
r2>i  y'       '  luxation  of  the  muscles,  characterised  by  im- 

1^;  lunt  and  rapid  wasting — ^so  rapid  that  in  a  few 

^^Mt  lb«  ^^^  <^f  ^  ^"^^  experiences  a  marked  diminution.  SuchJ 
HlKUiiJki  foaioaly,  if  at  all,  respond  to  the  galvanic  stimulus.  (3.)^ 
^^0lilllKttal  of  the  muscles,  with  rigidity  and  wasting  (the_ 
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flMor»  being  always  more  rigid  than  the  extensors),  a  condition 
viiich  IB  due  to  chronic  shortening  of  the  muscles  themselves, 
and  generally  associated  with  muscular  atrophy.  (4)  Nutrition 
Bol  impaired,  constant  firmness  and  rigidity,  incomplete  paralysis, 
inereased  susceptibility  to  galvanic  stimulus. 

In  the  treatment  of  reflex  paraplegia  the  removal  of  the 
eeeentric  cause  must  always  be  the  primary  object  of  the 
pnefcitioner.  In  the  horse,  if  there  be  colicky  pains  and  consti- 
pation, opium  and  purgatives,  succeeded  by  belladonna,  and  an 
alkaline  carbonate;  the  soda  bicarbonate  in  all  cases  arising 
from  indigestion.  If  congestion  of  the  cord  is  suspected,  bella- 
donna or  the  ergot  of  rye  are  indicated.  Generally,  however,  it 
is  found  that  in  the  lower  animals  reflex  paralysis  is  ephemeral, 
and  passes  away  when  its  cause  is  removed. 

In  the  cow  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  to  be  unloaded  by  strong 
cathartics.     Sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  croton,  if  there  be  no 
cetaal  inflammation  of  the  stomachs ;  oleaginous  purgatives,  with 
opiam,  belladonna,  or  hyoscyamus,  if  inflammation  is  suspected. 
In  the  dog  reflex  paralysis  is  often  accompanied  by  great  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach,  vomition,  and  intestinal  pains.     Castor 
oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  the  most  useful  agents  in  aflbrd- 
tng  relief.     If  the  stomach  be  too  irritable  to  retain  the  oil,  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  to  be  given  alone,  or  in  combination  witli 
carbonate  of  soda,  until  undue  irritability  is  allayed,  then  the 
aperient  is  to  be  administered.     Iodide  of  potassium  and  the 
soda  carbonate  agree  better,  and  are  more  useful  in  the  dog  than 
all  other  remedies  after  the  aperient  has  operated.     If  the  dis- 
ease be  due  to  decayed  teeth  or  the  irritation  of  teething,  relief 
must  be  afforded  by  extraction  of  the  teeth  or  lancing  of  the 
gums.     In  all  animals  cathartics,  enemas,  fomentations  to  the 
loins,  hot  baths  for  the  dog,  and  emptying  of  the  bladder,  where 
possible,  are  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.     If  paralysis  continue  for  a 
time,  nux  vomica  and  ferruginous  tonics  may  be  prescribed 
advantageously,  and  the  loins  may  be  blistered. 


HEMIPLEGU. 

Hemiplegia  is  that  form  of  paralysis  in  which  one  lateral 
Iialf  of  the  body  is  affected.  It  is  a  very  rare  form  of  disease 
iu  the  lower  animals.    I  have,  however,  seen  it  in  the  horse, 
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ami  ^fr  Mahony,  V.S.^Teinpleraore,  in  a  letter  to  me.  Decemkr 
1878,  describes  a  well-marked  case,  I  have  also  seen  it  in  the 
cow  and  in  the  dog. 

M.  Girard,  Jiul^  liaJ5  left  a  case  on  record,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Percivall,  which  bears  out  nmtiy  points  in  the  physiology  of  the 
cord  already  referred  to.     He  says — '*  The  sensibility  of  the  left 
^the  affected — side  proved  extremely  acute.    Tlie  lips  and  tk> 
of  the  nose  were  drawn  Ui  the  right  side,  the  contrary  to  that  to 
which  tlie  head  and  neck  turned.     The  occlusion  of  the  nostrils 
was   such  that  the  air  made  a  blowing  noise   in  its  pasM^ 
throiiii^^h  them.   The  left  ear  was  palsied,  and  the  tongue  sbghtly 
distorted.  The  lips  and  nostrils  retained  tbeir  sensibility,  thougli 
in  a  diminished  degree  to  w*hat  it  was  on  the  nnaftected  sida 
When  oats  were  laid  before  the  horse,  it  seized  them  with  the 
right   side  of  the  mouth,  the  left   remaining  motionless.    It 
experienced  a  great  ditheulty  in  mastication,  and  succcede<l 
only  in  swallowing  a  part  of  its  food,  the  remainder  staying 
behind,  lodged  between  the  cheek  and  mohir  teeth.     It  catiU 
manage  to  pick  up  it^  oats  from  a  plain  surface^  and  whenpfc^ 
sented  to  it    in  a   trough,  it    plunged  its  muzzle  int^  tte 
mi<ldle  of  them,  opening  wide  its  mouth.     It  could  drink  liu^ 
slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  and  only  by  thrusting  its  uiouili 
deeply  into  the  water.    Tlie  nostril  of  the  affected  side  perctivci 
scents.      It  could  walk,  but  could  hardly  sustain  itself  af^T 
but  a  short  exercise.     If  attempted  to  be  turned  to  the  left  A 
this  instability  became  still  more  manifest.     Pressure  upoa  tlie  I 
vertebrul  column  from  the  head  to  the  tail  seemed  to  givegrc^M 
pain.     The  respimtion,  although  sonorous,  was  regular.     Outlml 
fourth  day,  the  animal,  unable  any  longer  to  stand,  sank  down,! 
and  after  several  turns  and  inefiectual  struggles  to  ri^e,  rolk*dl 
over  and  lay  upon  its  right  side.     Its  bowels  were  relieved  byj 
manual  operation,  its  bladder  with  the  catheter;  though  evel 
after  this  it  passed  its  dung,  hut  could  not  posture  itself 
j>as8  its  urine.    It^  pulse,  like  respiration,  remained  undisturb 
It  died  on  the  seventh  day.*' 

In  the  case  of  the  cow  the  attack  was  of  an  acute  kind*     Th 
animal  was  grazing  in  a  field  with  a  lot  of  others,  and  Was  left 
quite  well  at  milking  time  in  the  morning.     The  field  belr: 
some  distance   from   the   house,  it  was  not  seen  again  hefon 
evening.      It  was  then  found  prostrate  on  the  ground,  lyi 
upon  its  left  side,  and  was  unable  to  rise. 
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When  I  saw  it  I  observed  the  following  symptoms: — The 
left  ear  was  pendulous,  left  eyelid  drooping  and  closed,  the  eye 
squinted  outwards.  The  left  cheek  hung  down,  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  was  lower  than  on  the  opposite  side,  the  muscles  were 
looee  and  flaccid,  and  the  lips  drawn  to  the  right  side.  The 
tongue  protruded,  and  when  put  into  the  mouth  was  drawn  to 
the  right  side.  The  neck  was  twisted  and  the  head  drawn  to  the 
left  side.  Deglutition  was  imperfect,  but  the  breathing  was  not 
appreciably  affected.  The  superficial  blood-vessels  of  the  right 
side  were  engorged  with  blood,  and  stood  out  prominently  all 
ovOT  the  trunk  and  neck.  The  same  side  was  warm,  whilst  the 
opposite  side  was  cold,  and  the  hair  was  "  pen-feathered." 

In  endeavouring  to  place  the  animal  on  a  hurdle  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  it  to  a  shed,  it  was  observed  that  it 
rolled  over  from  the  left  to  the  light  side,  on  which  side  only 
could  it  be  made  to  lie.  The  bowels  were  constipated,  and  the 
belly  tympanitic,  the  sphincter  ani  was  rather  relaxed,  the  vulva 
flaccid,  and  vagina  protruding.  The  animal  was  quite  conscious, 
bat  inclined  to  somnolency.  It  was  bled,  a  purgative  adminis- 
tered, and  the  back  was  fomented  and  dressed  with  strong 
ammonia  liniment.  On  the  following  morning  it  was  able  to 
rise,  but  both  the  legs  of  the  right  side  remained  partially  para- 
lyzed for  some  weeks.  The  affection  of  the  face,  however,  passed 
away  during  the  first  night,  and  it  was  able  to  partake  of  food 
on  the  following  morning. 

This  was  a  case  of  hemiplegia  due  to  some  ephemeral  disease 
of  one  side — the  left — of  the  brain ;  and  from  the  fact  of  the 
outward  squinting,  amaurosis,  and  drooping  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid, the  conclusion  is,  the  functions  of  the  third  nerve  being 
interfered  with,  that  the  brain  disease — ephemeral  as  it  was — 
involved  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  cms  cerebri.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  all  cases  of  disease  affecting  one  side  of 
the  brain,  the  paralysis  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck  and 
trunk,  but  on  the  same  side  of  the  face.  It  was  remarkable 
however,  in  this  case,  that  although  the  loss  of  motor  power  was 
complete,  sensibility  remained  intact. 

Paralysis  from  blood  poisoning  is  witnessed  in  azoturia,  lead 
poisoning,  canine  distemper,  and  grass  staggers.  In  the  human 
being,  as  well  as  in  horses,  cattle,  and  birds,  a  form  of  paralysis 
arises  from  the  use  of  the  vetch  known  as  the  Latliyrus  sativus. 
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— (Don,  Tatlor,  Ihving,  Loiroo.v,  Sleeman.)  The  canine  dis-l 
temper  poison  leads  in  many  instances  to  sottening  of  the  cori  ^ 
in  which  its  substance  is  broken  down  and  softened  almost  to  a 
pulp.  In  recent  caseJ^  the  softened  cord  is  red  or  yellowish-red  j 
in  appearance,  due  to  some  degiee  of  accompany ing  congestioal 
In  the  more  chronic  cases»  or  those  which  have  lived  for  a  lon;ief  | 
period,  the  red  appearance  is  absent  White  softening  imy,j 
however,  occur  quite  independently  of  the  red  or  inflammatory  I 
form,  and  is  due  to  oeclema  or  efl'usiou  of  serum,  I  have  re-  ] 
peatedly  seen  not  only  softening  but  apoplexy  of  the  cord  occur  ] 
as  a  sequel  to  canine  distemper,  and  in  wliich  the  ueurilemnii| 
of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  were  filled  by  a  clear  fluid  mat^riiil»I 
and  quite  devoid  of  true  nen^ous  matter.  In  softening,  the  grey  I 
matter  of  the  cord  is  always  more  affected  than  the  white.  I J 
have  never  seen  the  converse  condition  of  the  cord,  namely,! 
hypertrophy,  nor  induration  of  its  substance.  The  treatiaeiitinj 
the  same  as  that  for  paraplegia. 


NEUIUTIS— KEUHALGIA. 

These  are  conditions  which  may  be  stated  as  imknown  ^  I 
the  lower  animals.     I  once  heard  of  a  case  which  preseut*?!  | 
some  signs  of  having  neuralgia  of  the  face,  but  whether  it  va*  ' 
that  or  pruritus  the  practitioner  under  whose  care  the  animal  was 
placed  could  not  tell.     The  sjTuptoms  were  persistent  rubbirig*^' 
the  head  for  a  certain  period  each  day,  with  shaking  of  the  head 
and  great  I'estlessness. 

Neuroma, — {See  Pritmjiles  and  Practice  of  Vttmnnarif  Sut§ 

Lovping-ill — Tfiarter-ill — TrcmUing, — ^The  diseases  commoDl| 
called  louping-ill,  thorter-ill,  and  trembling  are  arranged  by  ifi 
Gamgee  under  ^seases  of  the  nervous  system.  Louping-iU  f 
considered  to  be  dropsy  of  the  spintd  cord — hydrorachitia| 
thorter-ill  a  parasitic  disease ;  and  trembling  as  something  ve 
indefinite,  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  maladies  require  (urtli 
investigation ;  but  the  following  notes  of  dissections  tlirow  «on 
light  upon  the  subject 

"  Notts  on  the  Spinal  Cord  of  three  Lanihs. — According  to  Pro- 
fessor Goodsir,  the  two  spinal  cords  examined  by  him  w^ere  : 
softened  condition.     The  softening  appeared  to  be  confined  pr 
cipally  to  the  dorsal  portion,  and  indicated  itself  by  the  slig 
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collapse  of  the  cut  surface  when  a  section  was  made  through  it. 
The  cervical  as  well  as  the  lumbar  portion  was  found  to  possess 
the  normal  degree  of  hardness.  On  making  a  microscopic  exa- 
mination of  the  softened  portion,  the  nerve  cells  as  well  as  the 
nerve  tubes  presented  their  usual  appearance,  no  trace  of  any 
structural  alteration  being  observable ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
appeared  to  be  an  increase  of  the  ill-defined  granular  matter, 
such  as  is  always  seen  on  sections  of  the  cord.  The  granular 
matter  alluded  to  lloated  in  a  quantity  of  fluid  between  the 
nervous  elements ;  while  the  latter,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
unaltered." 

In  1872  I  dissected  a  lamb  which  had  died  from  "louping- 
ill."  The  disease  had  been  allowed  to  run  its  course  for  a 
considerably  longer  period  than  that  in  those  examined  by 
Professor  Goodsir,  and  a  diflPerent  condition  of  the  cord  presented 
itself.  Instead  of  being  softened,  it  appeared  to  be  unusually 
hard,  and  on  making  a  microscopic  examination,  I  found  that, 
while  both  cells  and  tubes  presented  no  visible  structural 
alterations,  a  small  quantity  of  a  homogeneous  tissue,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  fibrous  tissue,  appeared  to  be  situated 
between  the  nerve  elements. 

In  the  absence  of  more  extended  observations,  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  drawn : — The  disease  under  consideration 
evidently  consists  of  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the  cord,  as 
shown  by  the  efiusion  of  fluid  and  deposition  of  granular  amor- 
phous matter  between  structural  elements.  As  the  disease 
becomes  more  chronic,  however,  the  fluid  would  appear  to  be 
absorbed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  homogeneous  fibrous  tissue. 
In  other  words,  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  are  destroyed, 
not  by  any  structural  alterations  of  the  proper  nerve  elements, 
but  by  an  inflammatory  action  of  the  connecting  tissue. 
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SPOEADIC  DISEASES— cofUinued. 

(IIL)  LOCAL  DISEASES-^^n^ntted 

(/.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  particular  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out 
certain  modes  of  physical  examination  by  which  the  diagnosis 
of  these  diseases  is  accurately  traced. 

1.  Auscultation. — In  its  technical  sense  this  term  indicates 
the  act  of  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  interior  by  means  of 
the  ear  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Auscultation  may  be  practised  directly  by  applying  the  ear  to 
the  part ;  or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  an  instrument 
called  a  stethoscope.  Generally  direct  or  immediate  answers 
every  purpose ;  and  in  veterinary  practice,  at  least,  indirect  or 
mediate  auscultation  is  seldom  practised.  Auscultation,  dis- 
covered by  Laennec,  was  introduced  into  veterinary  practice  by 
Delafond  and  Leblanc. 

Many  of  the  sounds  characteristic  of  abnormal  conditions  in 
the  human  being  are  not  heard  in  the  lower  animals;  hence 
auscultation,  as  well  as  percussion,  is  less  satisfactory  in  the 
hands  of  veterinary  surgeons  than  in  those  of  the  physician. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  this,  and  not  the  least  of  them  is 
the  fact  that  the  thoracic  walls  of  man  are  much  more  thinly 
covered  with  muscular  tissue  than  those  of  the  lower  animals. 
Again,  a  large  portion  of  the  thoracic  cavity  in  our  patients  is 
covered  by  the   scapulse,  which  form   insuperable   barriers  to 
examination.     These,  in  addition  to  the  movements  of  the 
pannicidus  carnosiis,  the  horizontal  position  of  the  body,  oblique 
arrangement  of  the  diaphragm,  the  pressure  of  the  digestive 


oi^ns,  and  very  often  the  rostlessness  of  the  patient,  render 
this  method  of  examination  much  leas  satisfactory  tlioii  it 
otherwise  woiihl  he ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the^e  drawhacks, 
auscultation  is  of  immense  advantage,  and  by  it  we  are  enabled 
to  arrive  at  concluaious  that  would  otherwise  be  impossible* 

To  become  familiar  with  the  knowledge  to  lie  acqnired  by 
auscultation  much  time  and  labour  must  be  devoted  to  it,  first 
on  healthy,  and  afterwards  on  unhealtliy  animals ;  in  fact  the 
car  must  be  trained  by  long  experience. 

The  stethoscojve  cxm  be  bought  at  any  instniment  makers, 
and  the  simpler  it  is  the  better.  In  applying  it  to  the  chest,  its 
funnel-shaped  end  is  to  be  accurately  and  firmly  applied  to  the 
surface,  ami  the  opposite  end  in  perfect  apposition  to  the  ear* 

When  imraetiiate  auscultation  is  practised,  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  ear  be  accurately  applied  to  the  skin,  or  if  the  state  of 
the  surface  dues  not  admit  tlie  ear,  a  single  fold  of  a  thin  cloth 
only  should  be  allowed  to  intervene,  as  the  rubbing  of  two  folds 
or  surfaces  may  create  a  sound  and  puzzle  the  examiner. 

2.  PcrcujiJiion. — This  process  consists  in  striking  upon  the 
©urface  with  the  view  of  eliciting  sounds,  by  the  nature  of  which 
an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  conditions  of  the  parts  beneath. 
Like  auscultation,  percussion  is  either  immediute  or  vieilmte. 
The  former  wxs  employed  by  Avenlirugger,  and  the  latter  in- 
vented by  AL  Piorry,  who  gave  the  name  of  *'pleximetcr'*  to 
the  intervening  body. 

In  immediate  percussion,  the  emls  of  the  fingers  are  brought 
together  and  supported  by  the  thumb,  and  the  parts  are  struck 
perficndicukrly  to  the  surface,  or  the  parts  may  be  rapped  with 
the  knuckles  of  the  closed  hand,  the  force  of  the  blows  being 
regidatcd  by  the  depths  of  the  parts  to  be  examined,  and  the 
size  and  delicacy  of  the  animal  In  the  cat  or  dog  gentle  blows 
with  the  tip  of  the  middle  fiuL^er  are  generally  sufiicientv 

In  mediate  jiercussion,  the  plexiuieter  is  generally  a  flat,  oval, 
or  circular  piece  of  ivor>'  or  gu tta  pereha,  or  the  left  index  finger 
of  the  operator*  which  is  certainly  the  most  convenient  and  best 
interv^ening  Ixxly  which  can  be  had. 

M.  Foir»on  of  Paris  recommends  that  percueeion  should  be 
jM*rformed  liy  mwius  of  a  common  sewing-thimble  placed  on  the 
middle  or  fore  finger,  so  as  to  include  a  small  portion  of  air 
between  the  end  of  the  finger  and  that  of  the  thimble.  The 
intensity  of  sound  elicited  is  aaid  to  be  thus  greatly  iuereaaed. 
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Some  operators  substitute  a  small  hammer  for  the  fingers,  tlie 
head  being  made  of  wood,  ivory,  or  met;il,  with  its  percussing 
surface  covered  by  a  softish  and  somewhat  elastic  substance,  as 
felt,  caoutchouc  or  fijutta-perclm.  The  more  satisfactory  metliod, 
and  the  best  and  simplest,  is  immediate  percussion  by  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  or  knuckles;  the  part  percussed  to  l»e  unclothed, 
and  struck  peipendicularly  to  its  surface,  otherwise  the  character 
of  the  sound  will  sometimes  be  confusing. 

3.  Palpatioiu — Touch  is  useful  in  the  diaj^fuosis  not  only  of 
chest  diseases  but  of  many  other  ailments.  By  this  method  we 
detect  tenderness,  heat,  coldness,  fluctuations,  tumours,  and  a 
variety  of  conditions  indicative  of  disease. 

If  an  animal  be  affected  with  pleurisy,  firm  pressure  in  the 
iutercostal  spaces  will  cause  wincing,  grunting,  or  even  groaning. 

4,  Mnii^iiralum  is  recommended  by  the  French  veterinarians. 
It  has,  however,  found  little  or  no  favour  in  this  coimtr}%  as  it  is 
considered  that  an  amount  of  disease  sufficient  to  alter  the  relative 
i?ize  of  the  sides  of  the  chest  is  otherwise  determined  than  l»y  mea- 
surement. In  the  cat,  ib_%  and  cow.  the  intercostal  spaces  are 
expanded  and  dilatud  in  hydrothorax  of  one  side,  if  of  long 
standing ;  and  in  some  cases  of  chronic  pneumonia  in  cattle  I 
liave  confirmed  the  observations  of  Delafond,  that  one  side  of 
the  chest  is  sometimes  palpably  larger  than  the  opposite  side. 

Mensuration  as  applied  to  the  chest,  says  Mr,  Gamgee, 
**  consists  in  the  application  of  a  cord  or  tape  to  the  similar  parts 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  in  onJer  to  ascertain  whether  any 
difference  exists  in  their  relative  prominence.  For  the  larger 
animals  a  tape  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  for  the  smaller  of  one  and 
a  half  to  two  feet,  may  be  employed.  One  end  is  placed  imme- 
diately beliind  the  witliers.  and  the  line  carried  downward  to  the 
middle  of  the  sternum,  whicli  part  is  marked  by  a  knot ;  a  second 
measurement  is  made  from  the  withers  to  the  eighth  rib,  or  the 
commencement  of  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  and  similarly 
marked ;  a  third  measurement  is  made  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  third  rib  to  the  commencement  of  the  cartilages  of  the  fabe 
ribs ;  lastly,  the  tape  may  be  carried  from  tlie  posterior  border  of 
the  shoidder  along  the  middle  region  of  the  cliest  as  far  as  the 
last  rib.  The  same  measurement  may  then  be  made  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  thorax,  care  being  taken  that  they  be  always 
made  at  the  same  stage  of  the  respiratory  act.  as  otherwise  false 
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molts  will  be  obtained.  It  is  well,  indeed,  to  measure  the 
diSsient  parts  after  both  inspiration  and  expiration,  that  any 
diSoence  in  the  expansion  of  the  two  sides  of  the  thorax  may 
le  ascertained.'' 

6.  Intpeetion, — Some  symptoms  are  observed  by  inspection 
only— tlie  condition  of  the  visible  membranes,  the  attitudes  and 
awvements  of  the  body,  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  the 
chaiacter  of  the  respirations,  tlie  degree  of  fulness,  or  the  converse, 
of  the  several  parts.  In  human  medicine  the  state  of  the 
laiynx  can  be  thus  detected  by  an  instrument  called  a  laryn- 
goecope,  but  owing  to  the  length  of  the  oral  cavity,  the  dimen- 
810118  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  and  the  position  of  the 
Iwynx  itself,  the  laryngoscope  has  not  yet  been  made  available 
f©  veterinary  purposes. 

6.  "Suceussion  consists  in  grasping  the  thorax  between  both 
Wds,  and  shaking  it  quickly  so  as  to  elicit  sound.  It  is  only 
iiseful  when  gaseous  and  liquid  matters  coexist  in  the  pleura ; 
in  such  cases,  however,  a  splashing  or  churning  sound  may  be 
leard.  It  will  strike  every  one  that  this  measure  is  only  appli- 
cable to  the  smallest  class  of  animals." — (Gamgee's  Domestic 
Animals,  page  537.)  I  have  never  practised  this  method  of 
examination,  nor  do  I  recommend  it,  and  h3re  describe  it  in  Mr. 
Gamgee's  own  words. 

respiratory  sounds. 

The  respiratory  sounds,  normal  and  abnormal,  detectable  by 
auscultation,  are  divided  into  four  classes,  namely,  Nasal,  Laryn- 
geal, Tracheal,  and  Thoracic. 


NASAL  SOUNDS. 

In  the  normal  condition  a  soft,  to-and-fro,  blowing  noise,  of 
equal  intensity  on  both  sides,  is  heard  when  the  ear  is  approached 
to  the  nostrils.  This  sound  is  increased  with  exercise,  and  then 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  a  large  bellows.  There  is 
no  sound  detectable  through  the  parietes  of  the  nose  nor  the 
sinuses  of  the  head  except  after  exercise,  when  a  slight  snore 
may  be  detected  through  the  first  and  a  murmur  in  the  latter. 

In  some  horses  the  nasal  sound  is  abnormally  increased  with 
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exercise,  and  can  be  lieard  at  a  considerable  distance  firnntk 
animal,  causing  tlie  horse  to  be  termed  a  "  high  blower/*  Tins 
sound  is  generally  much  greater  when  the  animal  is  gently 
trotted  or  cantered  than  in  the  gallop,  and  is  louder  in  the 
expiratory  than  in  the  inspiratory  act.  The  increase  of  mm\ 
arises  from  flapping  or  crackling  of  the  nostrils,  and  has  do 
connection  with  any  disease,  **  It  arises/*  says  GenemI  Sir 
Frederick  Fitzwygram,  **  from  powerful  muscular  development 
in  the  part  If  a  horse  so  formed  be  pushed  to  its  si»eed  antl 
continued  for  some  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  can  intermit  the 
noise  at  its  will ;  and  when  it  really  becomes  distressed  at  \U 
pace  it  will  have  something  else  to  do  than  flap  about  iiB 
nostrils,  and  the  sound  will  then  cease  altogether/* — {lima 
and  Stahk&,)  I  have  repeatedly  observed  that  some  horses  will 
emit  this  sound  when  they  are  first  put  into  training  ate 
resting  for  a  while,  but  when  they  are  brought  into  condition 
the  sound  entirely  ceases,  and  I  have  thought  that  the  fiound 
was  due  to  flaccid ity  of  the  diiatores  nares  muscles.  In  otbei 
lioi-ses,  again,  high  blowing  is  due  to  a  natural  narrowness  oftho 
nostrils  and  n^isal  passages.  It  never  seems  to  interfere  with 
the  horse *s  usefulness,  and,  consequently,  is  not  to  be  considered 
an  unsoundness. 

Snoring  is  diagnostic  of  polypus,  tliickening  of  the  Scta^v- 
dorian  membrane,  or  some  other  obstruction  to  the  passage  ut 
air  through  the  nasal  chambers. 

A  snutlling  sound  indicates  »ome  disease,  accompanied  by 
discharge  from  the  nose,  as  purpura,  glanders,  catarrh,  &c. 

Whistling  may  be  due  to  a  tumefied  condition  of  the  Schnci- 
derian  membrane.  This  is,  however,  rare,  and  may  bo  mistab'n  | 
for  a  sound  arising  in  the  larynx  or  even  in  the  lungs,  which] 
sometimes  so  retains  its  force  within  the  nasal  chaml»ei^  as  to^ 
lead  one  to  think  it  originates  there.  Auscultation  of  the  several 
parts  will,  however,  enable  the  practitioner  to  determine  where j 
the  sound  originates. 

Sneezing  or  snorting  indicates  an  irrit^^ble  condition  of  tl^e 
Sclmeiderian  menibraue,  aud  is  present  in  many  cases  in  the  early 
stages  of  C4itaiTL  Sometimes  I  have  seen  it  very  persistenkj 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  or  existing 
independently  of  any  apparent  disease,  coming  on  in  panixysml 
when  the  animal  has  been  at  work.     One  fit  of  sneezin*:  b 
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followed  another,  causint,'  the  animal  a  flea!  of  distress.  Steaming 
the  head  has  succeeded  in  ulliiyiii;iT  it  in  some  instances,  whilst 
in  others  it  has  been  necessary  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  face. 

£pistaxts,  or  bleeding  from  the  nose,  occurs  as  a  symptom  of 
various  diseases,  such  as  glanders,  purpura,  malignant  catarrhal 
fever.  It  may  also  be  induced  by  injuries,  rupture  of  the  small 
nasal  blood-vessels  during  severe  exertion,  sneezing,  or  it  may 
arise  froni  the  presence  of  a  polypus.  When  arising  spontane- 
ously or  from  injury,  it  must  be  aiTested  by  the  application  of 
cold  astringents  or  by  plugging  the  nostril  with  cotton  wool 
or  tow.  Percussion  applied  to  the  nasal  region  and  sinuses  of 
the  head  yield  in  the  young  horse  but  an  indistkict  resonance ; 
the  sound  increases  with  age  as  the  sinuses  undergo  change. 
The  presence  of  pus,  tumours,  or  coagula  deadens  the  sound.  If 
there  be  an  extensive  accumulation  of  ])us,  or  a  large  tumour  in 
the  sinuses,  the  sound  is  completely  deadened,  the  bone  is 
painful  to  the  touch,  and  often  bulging  in  appearance. 


AUSOTLTATION   OF  THE  LARYNX^LAKYNGEAL  SOUKBS  m  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE. 

In  health  there  is  a  faint  to-and-fro  respiratory  sound.  In 
disease  the  laryngeal  sounds  are  varied  and  important:  they 
consist  of  gnmting,  whistling,  cougliing,  roaring,  and  tnunpeting. 
Laryngeal  sounds,  with  the  exception  of  **  grunting,"  constitute 
unsoundness.  If  they  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  due  to 
irritation  or  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  pressure 
of  abscesses  or  tumours  of  a  removeable  nature,  the  unsoundness 
may  pass  away;  but  if  of  a  permanent  character,  no  matter  how 
trifling  they  be,  they  distinctly  indicate  unsoundness,  not  only 
interferiug  with  the  usefulness  of  the  horse  for  the  time  being, 
but  generally  ha\iug  a  tendency  to  increase  in  intensity  with 
age,  and  often  causing  a  horse  to  become  unserviceable,  I  do 
not  meau  to  say  that  a  whistler  or  roarer  is  not  fit  for  work» 
but  I  assert  ttiat  the  infirmity  is  ft  drawback,  and  an  animal 
so  aiiected  is  worth  less  money  in  the  markets 

L  Gruniimj. — If  a  horse,  when  struck  at  or  suddenly  moved, 
emits,  during  expiration,  a  gnmting  sound,  it  is  called  a 
*•  grunter/*  8ueh  a  sound  may  or  may  not  have  any  connection 
1* ith  disease  of  the  larjnx.    A  horse  will  grunt  with  i ain  wheu 
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suRering  from  pleurisy,  pleurodynia,  and  otlier  diseases. 
horses  liabitually  ^runt  when  stmck  at  or  moved  suddenly   A 
great  uiinilier  of  cart-horses  are  so  affected,  aud  big  horses  of 
all  breeds  are  very  apt  to  be  gruuters,  whilst  they  may  l»e  quite 
sound  in  their  wind.     Horses  with  heavy  jaws  and  ill*set  aeck« 
often  emit  this  sound ;  and  again  any  horse  may  do  it  if  it  li*& 
been  fed  for  a  time  with  bulky  food.     Tlie  sound  is  always  V> 
be  regarded  with  suspicion,  aud  tlie  animal  farther  tried  for  iU 
wind,  as  it  generally  accompanies  roaring  or  whistling.    If  tb^ 
grunter,  however,  stands  the  tesLs  used  to  detect  roaring,  without'^ 
making  any  noise  in  its  breathing,  it  may  be  considered  sound* 

2.  WhUtlinff, — This  sound  is  of  two  kinds,  a  soft  or  mois*^ 
and  a  dry  or  hard  whistle. 

Soft  wJmtltntf  is  dne  to  acute  lar^nigitis,  when  a  consideial 
increase   of  nnicus   has   taken  place,  aud   when   the  mucouaJ 
membrane  is  temporarily  swollen.     When  due  to  the  presencfti 
of  mucus  it  partakes  more  of  a  wheezing  sound,  aud  is  generally  ' 
diminished  when  the  animal  coughs.     The  sound  arising  from  ' 
tumefaction  of  the  larj^ngeal  mucous  membrane  is  gre-ater  durinjJ 
the  inspiratory  than  the  expiratory  act     It  is  very  similar  iaj 
character  to  the  dry  sound  to  be  described;  but  in  addition  to' 
the  sound,  symptoms  of  catarrh,  fever,  or  acute  irritation  of  the 
larynx  are  present.    This  sound  indicates  a  temporary  m 
ness,  and  in  many  instances  it.  is  unsafe  to  pmnounce  a 
opinion  for  several  days  or  even  weeks  after  the  subsidence  of  J 
other  symptoms.     In  such  instances  the  mucous  membrane  hjitl 
undergone  some  degree  of  thickening ;  there  is  relaxation  of  thaj 
vocal  cords,  a  want  of  tone  in  tlie  laiynx  genemlly,  that  requir 
some  time  to  overcome.     It  is  impossible  to  pass  an  animal  of 
this  kind  as  perfect,  and  it  w^ould  l»e  unwise  to  give  a  decidedj 
opinion  until  all  abnormal  sound  has  disappeared. 

Drif  whisilinf/. — This  sound  has  been  generally  looked  upon! 
as  a  modiiicatiou  of  roaring.     I  am,  however,  of  opinion  tlmb 
wliistling  and  roaring  are  due  to  diflerent  pathological  condition 
of  the  larynx,  and  that  they  may  exist  independently  of  eatl 
other;  that  roaring  does  not  always  terminate  in  whistling,  no 
whittling  in  roaring, 

AVhistling,  like  roaring,  is  a  sound  emitted  more  particularly  — 
during  inspiration,  and  is  due  to  a  diminution  of  the  calibre  of^ 
the  larynx,  or  sometimes  trachea,  owing  to  a  permanent  thicken- 
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iDg  of  the  mucous  membrane,  distortion  of  the  neck  by  tight 

ttining,  the  pi-esence  of  an  immoveable  tumour  in  the  trachea, 

or  by  any  cause  which  diminishes  the  area  of  the  passage  of 

the  air  to  and  from  the  lungs.    Whistling,  although  loudest 

during  the  inspiratory  movement,  is  by  no  means  always  absent 

during  the  expiratory  act;   careful  auscultation  is,  however, 

iwoeasaty  to   detect   it.     If   entirely  absent   during   expira- 

tbn,  the  seat  of  the  lesion  causing  it  is  to   be  looked  for 

ii  the  larynx  or  upper  part  of  the  windpipe.     Whistling,  like 

'^oaring  is  often  traceable  to  hereditary  taint,  and  is  an  \m- 

^undness. 

3.  Soaring. — This  symptom  of  disease  consists  in  a  loud  un- 
^^atural  sound  emitted  during  the  inspiratory  act.  Eoaring  is 
^metimes  symptomatic  of  acute  laryngitis,  and  then  only  indi- 
cates a  condition  of  temporary  unsoundness. 

The  cause  of  roaring  is,  however,  generally  found  to  be  due 
Ui  the  majority  of  cases  to  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
Muscles  of  the  larynx.     The  origin  of  the  paralysis  is  involved 
in  some  mystery;  but  it  is  generally  accepted  by  veterinarians 
tliat,  inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  confined  to  the  left  laryngeal 
Xnusdes,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Teconent  or  ascending  laryngeal  nerve  on  the  left  side  leaves 
the  pneumogastric  further  back  than  on  the  right,  and  winds 
round  the  posterior  aorta;    whereas  the  right  is    given   otf 
opposite  the  first  rib,  winding  round  the   dorsal  artery,  and 
consequently  the  left  nerve  is  more  apt  to  be  implicated  in  any 
disease  of  the  chest  than  the  right.    This  explanation  is  unsatis- 
factory on  many  accounts.     1st.  Eoaring  is  not  a  common  sequel 
to  pulmonary  disease :  2d.  It  is  not  an  accompaniment  of  thoracic 
disease,  which  would  most  certainly  be  the  case  if  the  nerve 
were  implicated  in  an  inflammatory  afiection :  M.  Many  roarers 
whose  history  has  been  known  from  their  birth  have  never 
suffered  from  any  chest  affection,  nor  indeed  from  any  disease 
beyond  a  common  cold,  and  sometimes  not  even  from  that  slight 
ailment:  Aih.  Mares  and  ponies  are  less  often  affected  with 
roaring  than  large  geldings  and  stallions,  but  are  quite  as  sus- 
ceptible to  chest  diseases ;  and  lastly,  dissections  have  failed  to 
discover  any  change  in  the  nerve  trunk  itself,  although  the 
animals  dissected  have  been  confirmed  roarers  for  years  previous 
to  their  death. 


S1H>CADIC 


—  tnie  that  ilivi&ion  or  ligature  of  either  of  the  rtm- 
-iuceeedecl  by  roaring,  and  ttunours  inTolvmg  the 
nmy  cnnsc  the  same  syinptom ;  and  Dr.  Warbutt^ 
9^piM  mf%  that  **  no  more  intemstiog  variety  of  local  paialpa 
<nM»  than  that  which  is  due  to  the  interference  with  the 
mmant  or  motor  larjn^al  nerve,  prodac^  by  an  aneurism  of 
tliB  ocdt  of  the  aorta,  or  by  a  cancerous  mediastinal  tumoui. 
WftB-anirked  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  tiie  laiynx 
&Bi^  muier  «nch  circumstances,  been  found,"  Bat  in  tbe  form 
af  dlMiae  involving  the  laryngeal  muscles,  which  eommoDltr 
CHBCS  roaring,  there  ia  no  change  in  the  ner>^e  itself,  aor  an 
Ifaeloaaof  motor  power  ba  traced  to  pressure  upon  the  Bene 
Inank  by  any  tumour,  aneurism,  or  adventitious  substance. 

The  disease  of  the  muscles  is,  however,  essentially  nervmi?  in 
3b  or^giii,  and  may,  I  think,  be  classified  as  a  form  of  wailtn^ 
jtiStf — ^pardysis  atrophica — originating  in  the  laryngeal  miwclflS 
ibemselvts.  Wasting  palsy  is  defined  by  Dr.  William  Kobcrte, 
ill  KeynoMs'  System  of  Medicine,  to  be  *'  an  atrophic  dcgenen- 
feHm  of  certain  groups  of  muscles,  independent  of  any  anteoritf^ 
k«s  af  mobility,  or  of  any  metallic  poisoning." 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  atrophic  change  idumiallf  I 
<m  the  left  side  of  the  larynx.    It,  however,  by  no  means  ibikvsj 
tlia^  tlie  muscles  of  the  right  side  are  entirely  free  from  < 
iaile«d«  in  many  instances,  they  distinctly  partake  of  the  \ 
obangii,  though  to  a  less  extent. 

Why  the  change  is  greater  on  the  left  than  on  the  7tglil| 
it  ona  of  those  things  for  which  no  more  sadsfocioij  i 
Qia  be  given,  than  why  the  ulcers  of  glanders  are  ofteoerl 
in  lh<e  left  than  in  the  right  nostril 

Koaring  is  generally  gradually  developed    At  first,  tka  i 

gM^  be  interuiitting,  and  days  or  even  weeks  may  i 

Mihkh  the  animal  may  make  no  noise,  although  pKL  W  laiut 

^i^tiou,  as  if  the  muscles  had,   at   the   time  Ibe   waaaA  ^b 

cfiiilteil.  Ih^cu  debilitated  from  some  ephemeial  distaoiaMa  <( 

'\:u     As  the  loss  of  muscular  substance  progoema^  ikov 

-^>fMidiug  and  permanent  loss  of  power,  and  ^^aiaaftil 

uiug  is  now  a  permanent  infirmity.     This 

At4Mi  i»l  iIk!  8ound  is  not,  however,  the  ordinary  toellioi  ly  ^ 

mi  manifest  itself.     More  commonly  tlie  i 

first,  gmdually^  but  often  very  slowly, 
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intensity,  thus  marking  or  indicating  tlie  progress  of  the  mnscnlar 
change,  and  inability  to  dilate  the  laryngeal  opening. 

Causes. — Putting  aside  all  exciting  causes  of  alteration  of  the  air 
passages,  to  he  hereafter  mentioned  as  causes  of  roaring,  I  think 
that  laryngeal  muscular  atrophy  is  due  to  Itereditary  pitidisposi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  breeds^  the  produce 
of  certain  sires,  are  nearly  all  roarers.  1  have  repeatedly  ol>served 
tliis^  not  only  in  racers,  but  in  other  breeds  of  lioi^ses.  Indeed,  I 
know  one  breed  of  Clyde-sdales  which  are  nearly  all  roarei-s,  both 
mares  and  horses.  Horses  and  geldings  are,  however,  more 
liable  to  become  roarers  than  mares,  which  seldom,  except  where 
the  hereditary  taint  is  very  strong,  become  roarers.  Small 
ponies  are  scarcely  ever  affected,  although  they  are  subject  to 
coldsi  laryngitis,  and  pulmonary  diseases. 

A  horse  predisposed  to  become  a  roarer  generally  suffers 
frani  laryngeal  irritation  from  trivial  causes,  and  usually  the 
infirmity  appears  after  repeated  attacks  of  cold  and  sore  throat 

Ot/ur  causes  of  Roannfj, — Concluding  that  the  majority  only 
of  cases  of  roaring  are  due  to  the  condition  described,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  sound  may  arise  from  other  and 
incidenUd  conditions  which,  although  not  so  frecjnent,  are  quite 
as  important 

Roaring  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  nose,  nasal  polypi, 
depression  of  the  nasal  lx>nes  from  previous  fracture  (see  Prin- 
eipies  ami  PmcHce  of  Vetcrhmrij  Surgery),  osseous  tumours  in 
the  nostrils ;  closing  of  one  nasal  chaml>er  by  false  membrane 
or  disease  of  the  bones  ;  tumours  on  the  posterior  nares,  called 
**bellone3  "  by  horse-coupers,  falling  into  the  ^lottidean  opening, 
causing  intermitting  roaring;  constriction  of  the  trachea ;  tumoiirs 
in  the  thoracic  cavity;  distension  of  the  guttural  pouches; 
disease  of  the  pharyngeal  and  parotidean  lymphatic  and  salivary 
glands;  tight  reining;  fractures  of  the  tracheal  rings,  or  any 
cause  of  distortion  of  the  larynx. 

In  adiUiion  to  the  sound  emitted  during  inspiration,  the  roarer 
generally  has  a  c«>ugh  wiiich  is  diagnostic,  being  a  loud,  harsh, 
dr>'  sound,  half  roar,  half  cough ;  and  the  generality  of  roarers 
are  also  gi-uuters.  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  sensibility  of  Uje 
larynx  is  diminishe<l  in  contirmed  roarers,  and  that  consequently 
it  is  difficult  to  make  them  cough  in  the  ordinary  way  by  press- 
ing the  larynx.     In  testing  a  horse  for  its  wind,  it  is  usually  the 
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practice  with  some  to  place  it  against  a  wall,  and  threaten  it 
with  the  wliip;  if  it  c^-unts,  it  is  further  tested;  if  not,  it  is 
merely  made  to  cough  hy  pressing  the  lar^aix,  and  if  the  cough 
has  a  lieallhy  sound  tlie  animal  is  geuemlly  passed  sound. 

This  plan  is  not  alvvavs  satisfactory,  and  the  better  way  ia  to 
have  the  animal  galloped,  or  if  a  c*irt-horse,  to  move  a  hea\y 
load  some  little  distance,  when,  if  it  be  a  roarer,  it  is  sure  to 
make  a  noise. 

Treatment  of  Roavingr — If  tlie  sound  can  he  traced  to  any 
I'eraoveable  cause,  the  practitioner  knows  what  to  du,  but  the 
removal  of  the  causes  of  the  form  of  roaring  genendly  met  with 
is,  however,  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Many  experiments 
have  been  tried ;  and  in  some  instances  the  application  of 
blisters,  or  the  actual  cautery,  to  the  skin  of  the  laryngeal  region, 
has  succeeded,  not  only  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  atrophic  , 
cliange  in  the  inuseleH,but  in  materially  improving  their  sti-englh 
and  tone  ;  but  in  order  that  this  may  prove  effectual,  the  animal 
is  to  Im  treated  in  tlie  very  earliest  stages  of  the  disease.  In 
addition  to  *'  liriug/'  I  have  only  to  suggest  that  the  cldorate  of 
potash  is  worthy  of  trial,  as  it  is  found  to  have  some  power 
in  arresting  fatty  degeneration. 

In  very  bad  roaring  the  sound  may  be  modified  by  pads 
attached  to  the  bridle  and  fitted  over  the  false  nostriL  These 
pads  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  taken  in  at  such  inspiration ; 
lor  it  is  observable  that  when  a  roarer  is  pushed  in  its  work  or 
paces,  that  the  nostiils  dilate  greatly,  thus  admitting  a  lai^e 
volume  of  air,  which  by  its  weight  and  pressure  causes  a  further 
falling  in  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  an  increased  constriction 
of  the  laiyngeal  opening.  If  this  method  be  inetticient,  trache- 
otomy is  to  be  performed,  and  the  tube  kept  in  the  trachea  for 
tlie  remainder  of  life.  Excision  of  the  lett  arytenoid  cartilage 
(presuming  that  the  left  nmacles  are  atmphied)  has  been  sug- 
gested by  (Jiinther  of  Hanover,  and  has,  I  believe,  been  more  or 
less  successfully  carried  out.  The  operation  is  to  be  performed 
by  making  an  incision  through  the  skin  into  the  suj>erior  part  of 
the  trachea,  the  collapsed  cartilage  seized  by  forceps  or  tenacula, 
aud  excised  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 

It  w  ill  be  apparent  that  a  bad  roarer,  no  matter  what  the 
means  may  be  by  which  the  sound  is  modified,  is  only  useful  for 
slow  work;  and  lastly,  I  have  always  observed  that  confirmed 
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roarers  become   bad  thrivers,   and  often  succumb  to  trivial 


Soaring  being  due  to  a  progressive  disease,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  veterinarian  should  reject  as  unsound  every  animal  which 
makes  the  slightest  roaiing  or  whistling  sound  in  its  breathing. 


COUGH  AS  INDICATIVE  OF  DISEASE. 

Cough  is  the  sound  produced  in  the  larynx  by  the  violent 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs,  and  is  symptomatic  of  various 
diseases.     Cough  is  divided  into  dry  and  moist. 

Dry  cough  is  divided  into  short,  hacking,  hollow,  broken- 
Winded,  and  spasmodic.  The  dry  cough  is  symptomatic  of 
irritation  and  dryness  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane. 
In  the  early  stages  of  laryngitis  it  is  loud  and  long,  becoming 
afterwards  rasping  and  then  moist.  In  chronic  disease  of  the 
larynx  it  is  loud,  roaring,  and  often  hollow.  In  the  early 
stages  of  bronchitis  it  has  a  hollow  metallic  sound;  it  after- 
"Wards  becomes  moist,  and  is  more  or  less  painful  throughout 
the  disease.  In  pneumonia  the  cough  is  sliort,  seems  as  if 
proceeding  from  a  solid  organ,  and  is  accompanied  in  the  later 
stages  by  a  rusty,  tenacious  expectoration. 

The  cough  of  pleurisy  is  dry  throughout,  is  painful,  hacking, 
sometimes  as  if  cut  in  two,  the  animal  being  seemingly  afraid  to 
complete  the  act  by  one  effort. 

The  broken-tvinded  cough  is  at  first  spasmodic,  becoming,  as 
the  disease  advances,  feeble,  short,  and  single,  the  animal  being 
unable  to  relieve  itself  by  the  action  of  the  chest  and  lungs ; 
hence  the  suppressed  cough  becomes  diagnostic. 

The  hollow  cough,  a  sepulchral  sound,  varying  in  intensity, 
indicative  of  chronic  disease,  and  on  this  account  is  termed  a 
"  chronic  cough." 

The  moist  couglis  indicate  an  inflamed  and  humid  condition  of 
the  respiratory  mucous  membrane. 

There  are  various  other  kinds  of  coughs  associated  with  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  digestive  organs,  and  the  process  of  dentition; 
these  are  valuable  as  aids  to  diagnosis,  when  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  other  symptoms.     They  are  mostly  dry  coughs. 

Horses  with  narrow,  shallow  chests,  weak  loins,  and  long  legs 
are  veiy  generally  predisposed  to  cough  from  very  trivial  causes. 

2l 
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TRACHEAL  SOUNDS. 

Except  at  its  entrance  into  the  chest,  the  trachea  yields  no 
sound.  At  this  point,  however,  a  blowing  soand — ^tracheo-bron- 
chial  respiration — can  be  heard,  more  prolonged  during  the 
expiratory  act  In  disease  this  may  be  increased.  When  the 
bronchi  contain  much  mucus  or  other  fluid,  a  moist  rattle— 
mucous  rale — may  be  heard,  accompanied  by  a  wheeziiig, 
gurgling,  or  spumous  or  frothy  sound. 

THORAaC  SOUNDS. 

The  thoracic  sounds  are  divided  into  pulmonary,  pleuial^and 
aidiac.    The  pulmonary  sounds  are  of  two  kinds,  namelj^the 
vesicular  and  the  bronchial  sounds. 

1.  Vesicular,  also  called  the  respiratory  murmur,  is  heaid 
during  both  inspiration  and  expiration.    During  the  inspiiatoiy 
act  it  is  a  soft  diffused  murmur  of  a  gentle  breezy  characters 
slightly  harsher  and  more  hollow  during  expiration,  and  not 
above  one-fourth  the  length  of  that  during  inspiration.   It  is 
caused  by  the  entrance  and  expulsion  of  air  to  and  from  the 
terminal  portions  of  the  bronchi  and  air  sacs.     The  intensity  of 
this  sound  is  increased  with  exercise  or  other  causes  of  quickened 
i*espiratory  movements,  as  fever;   is  louder  in   chests  thinly 
clothed  with  flesh ;  stronger  in  the  young  than  in  adults,  hence, 
when  strong,  it  is  called  "  puerile  " ;  it  is  also  louder  when  the 
stomach  is  empty.    Puerile  respiration  depends  upon  the  smaller 
size  of  the  air  vesicles,  and  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  lung 
tissue ;  in  the  very  old  the  murmur  is  scarcely  preceptible,  and 
is  called  "  senile."     Senile  respiration  may  also  result  from  slow 
breathing,  or  any  cause  which  obstructs  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  lungs.     If  either  modification  is  present  to  the  san^e 
extent  in  the  same  region  of  both  sides  of  the  chest,  they 
indicate  no  other  condition  than  the  natural  ones  above  indi- 
cated ;  but  if  the  murmur  is  puerile  on  one  side  and  senile  or 
absent  on  the  other,  the  first  indicates  a  compensating  action 
of  that  lung,  supplementary  to  diminished  action  in  the  other. 
The  vesicular  murmur  is  best  heard  in  the  superior  portion 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  chest,  from  behind  the  elbow  and 
fthoulder  to  about  the  ninth  rib,  whence  it  diminisbfy^  in  force, 
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and  is  altogether  lost  over  the  sixteenth.  In  the  mfcrior  part 
of  the  chest  it  diminishes  at  the  seventh,  and  is  lost  at  tlie  tenth 
rib.  On  the  left  side  it  is  mixed  in  the  lower  and  anterior 
regions,  immediately  behind  the  shoulder,  with  the  sounds  of 
the  heart, 

2,  77ie  Bronchial  or  Tubal  $ound  resembles  the  blowing  of  air 
quickly  through  a  tube ;  it  is  hi;i^ber  in  pitch  than  the  vesicular 
murmur,  and  more  rapidly  evolved.  It  is  nearly  as  prolonged 
during  inspiration  as  expiration,  with  a  distinct  interval  between 
the  two.  This  sound  is  distinct  over  both  the  middle  and  upper 
thirds  of  the  chest;  loudest  immediately  behind  the  scapula 
and  caput  magnum,  or  the  nearer  wc  can  approach  the  ear  to  tlie 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchial  tulies ;  diminish- 
ing in  intensity  to  the  twellth  rib,  where  it  is  superseded  by  the 
Tesicular,  and  entirely  lost  at  about  the  seventeenth  rib.  It  also 
diminishes  in  intensity  as  it  approaches  the  upper  part  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  chest,  where  it  becomes  lost  in  the  vehicular 
sound.  The  tubal  sound  becomes  diagnostic  of  disease  when  it 
is  heard  in  the  inferior  portions  of  the  chest 

In  tlie  ox,  the  bronchial  sound  is  heaixl  much  lower  down  in 
the  right  side,  owing  to  the  large  tube  which  passes  to  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 

The  true  thoracic  sounds  are  very  often  complicated  with 
abdominal  rumblings  or  gurglings,  due  to  the  movement  of  food, 
fluids,  and  gases  witliin  the  alimentary  canal ;  these  are  loudest 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  are  irregxdar  in  their  occur- 
rence, and  bear  no  relationship  to  the  respiratory  movementa. 
A  little  practice  will  soon  enable  the  student  to  distinguish 
these  from  the  re.spirat.ory  sound. 

Percussion, — The  sound  obtained  by  percussing  the  healthy 
chest  is  loudest  over  those  parts  where  the  bronchial  sounds 
are  best  heard,  except  indeed  in  those  parts  most  thickly  clad 
with  muscular  tissue.  On  the  left  side  the  resonance  is  very 
clear  immediately  behind  the  shoulder  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
rib,  where  it  gradually  diminishes.  If  the  parts  are  here  struck 
forcibly,  the  intestinal  resonance  may  be  induced. 

Itr,  Percivall  has  pointed  out  what  may  be  easUy  verified  in 
practice,  that  the  sound  along  the  right  superior  region  grows 
louder  from  the  posterior  bi^rd*'r  of  the  shoulder  to  the  last  rib, 
whibt  on  the  left  it  gradually  diminishes  on  the  same  line. 
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This  increase  of  sound  on  the  right  side  is  due  to  a  resonance 
from  the  arch  of  the  colon.  If  the  blows  are  light,  this  sound 
is  not  brought  out,  and  when  heavy,  it  is  more  of  a  tympanitic 
character,  resembling  that  of  an  emphysematous  lung.  Along 
the  middle  region  louder  sounds  are  elicited  than  either  above 
or  below,  more  particularly  between  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  ribs,  from  whence  it  diminishes  to  the  fifteenth, 
and  then  becomes  tympanitic  or  abdominal  on  the  left,  and  dull 
on  the  right  side,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  liver.  In 
the  inferior  part  of  the  chest  the  sound  is  weak,  but  clear, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  rib  on  the  right  side,  where  it 
becomes  dull, '  responding  to  the  liver ;  whilst  on  the  left 
side  the  resonance  is  almost  absent  over  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  ribs,  opposite  to  the  heart ;  it  becomes  clearer  over  the 
eighth,  behind  which  it  loses  its  intensity,  and  is  lost  at  about 
the  thirteenth  rib. 


MORBID  SOUNDS. 

The  morbid  sounds  indicative  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus  elicited  by  auscultation  may  be  divided  into  bronchial, 
pulmonary,  and  pleural. 

BRONCHIAL  SOUNDS. 

These  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  Ist.  Dry ;  and  2d.  x.Ioist 
1.  Dnj  sounds  are  subdivided  into  large  and  small,  or  rhonchus 
and  sibilus. 

(a.)  BJionchus,  a  hoarse,  sonorous  murmur,  sometimes  of  a 
humming,  cooing,  or  snoring  cliaracter,  compared  to  the  bass 
note  of  a  violin  or  cooing  of  a  pigeon,  especially  marked  during 
expiration,  but  coexistent  with  both  movements,  and  due  to  a 
narrowing  of  some  part  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes.  It  may 
be  heard  at  the  front  of  the  chest  very  plainly,  as  well  as  behind 
the  shoulder.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  portions  of  viscid 
mucus  adhering  to  and  obstructing  the  larger  tubes,  acting  as 
vibrating  tongues  as  the  air  passes  by  them.  If  the  adherent 
mucus  be  removed  by  coughing,  the  sound  may  disappear  for  a 
time,  and  then  reappear ;  when  not  removed  by  coughing,  it  may 
be  due  to  tumefaction  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane ;  and 
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if  permanent  in  a  given  spot,  it  may  arise  from  the  pressure  of 
itamour  or  other  cause  which  may  flatten  an  air-tube.  Rhon- 
duu  essentially  belongs  to  the  larger  tubes,  denoting  partial 
Burowing ;  is  a  dry  sound,  and,  if  uncomplicated,  indicates  a 
(Xmdition  of  no  great  danger.  It  is  also  called  vibration,  sonorous 
ikonchus,  and  sonorous  rale,  and  is  generally  associated  with 
hnmchitis. 

(J.)  SibUus,  Sibilant  Baity  Sibilant  Ehonchus. — A  high-pitched 
whistling,  hissing,  clicking,  wheezing  sound  of  variable  intensity 
*  wd  duration,  coexistent  with  both  respiratory  movements,  but 
ttone  especially  marked  during  inspiration,  arising  from  tume- 
fcctionf  or  accumulation  of  viscid  mucus  in  the  small  bronchial 
tabes.  I  once  heard  a  dairyman  call  this  a  "  chaining  sound," 
ftom  its  resemblance  to  rustling  of  an  iron  chain.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  bronchitis  situated  in  the  smaller  tubes,  and  is  best 
keard  over  those  regions  where  the  vesicular  murmur  is  most 
Audible  in  health.  It  indicates  greater  danger  than  rhonchus, 
and  if  present  over  a  large  surface  of  both  sides,  a  condition  of 
great  gravity. 

2.  Moist  sounds. — The  dry,  bronchial  sounds  are  succeeded  in 
bronchitis  by  moist  ones,  termed  rales,  rattles,  or  bubbling  sounds, 
(a.)  Mucous  Rhonchv^  or  Rale. — The  bursting  of  bubbles  of 
some  size,  unequal  and  varying  in  number,  modified  by  coughing 
and  expectoration,  coexisting  with  both  respiratory  movements. 
It  is  due  to  the  bubbling  of  air  through  liquid — mucus,  blood,  or 
pus — in  bronchial  tubes  the  size  of  a  crow  quill,  heard  in  those 
regions  where  the  tubal  sound  is  most  apparent  in  health. 
Succeeding  dry  rhonchus,  it  indicates  the  moist  stage  of 
bronchitis. 

(6.)  Small  babbling  Rhonchus  or  Rattle^  subcrepitant  or  siib- 
muco^is  Rales  or  Rhonchi,  succeeding  sibilus,  coexistent  with 
both  movements,  but  loudest  during  inspiration,  and  due  to  the 
bubbling  of  air  through  a  more  or  less  viscid  fluid  in  the  minute 
^  bronchial  tubes  at  their  peripheral  distribution ;  heard  in  bron- 
chitis affecting  the  smaller  tubes,  and  during  the  resolution  of 
pneumonia. 

(c.)  Gurgling  Rattles,  cavernous  Rhonchi  o)'  Rales. — The  burst- 
ing of  bubbles,  obviously  of  a  large  size,  with  a  hollow,  gurgling 
sound,  or  a  metallic  sound  if  the  bubbles  be  small,  coexisting 
with  both  respiratory  movements,  is  associated  with  vomicae  or 
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n&ller  tubes  have  been  rendered  impervious,  or  that  effusion 
Iw  taken  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

Consolidation  of  the  lung  tissue,  and  the  presence  of  fluid  in 

flie  flioiacic  cavity,  can  be  recognised  the  one  from  the  other — 

(L)  By  the  previous  character  of  the  sounds ;  and  (2.)  By  the 

Biimer  in  which  the  absence  is  marked.     In  hydrothorax  the 

toimnation  of  the  area  of  absence  of  sound  is  sharply  defined 

nqperiorly;  above  the   "water  line"  the  pulmonary  sounds 

•re  generally  exaggerated.     In  consolidation  the  area  of  absence 

tf aound  has  no  sharply  defined  limit;  at  the  lower  parts  of 

fte  chest,  and  for  some  inches  upwards,  there  may  be  no  sound  at 

*D;  then  faint  tubal  soimds  are  heard,  which  increase  in  intensity 

•«  the  ear  is  moved  upwards  along  the  thoracic  walls.    Now 

•lid  then  a  blowing  sound  is  heard  in  consolidation  of  the  lungs, 

confined  as  it  were  to  the  superficies  of  the  lung,  indicating 

l^^MUazation  of  the  deeper-seated  portions  of  the  organ,  leaving 

*fce  snbpleural  parts  still  pervious.    My  experience  leads  me  to 

.  Qie  conclusion  that  this  superficial  blowing  sound  is  a  bad 

^•ymptom,  indicating  a  creeping  pneumonic  inflammation,  having 

%  tendency  to  a  fatal  issue» 

4.  S^ondary  crepUaiions, — Consolidation,  as  above  described, 
Sb  succeeded  by  the  breaking  up  and  absorption  of  the  exudate. 
This  process  is  marked  by  the  advent  of  crepitations  of  a 
InUbliog  nature,  slowly  evolved,  few  in  number,  dissimilar  and 
in^giilar  in  occurrence,  more  audible  during  inspiration  than 
dmiiig  expiration ;  they  mark  the  resolution  of  pneumonia,  and 
ite  succeeded  by  the  natural  sounds  more  or  less  modified.  Such 
afe,  then,  the  sounds  of  pneumonia.  They  are  subject  to  modi- 
fiealicms,  and  to  be  variously  mixed  one  with  the  other  during 
the  Yarioos  phases  of  the  disease. 

PLEURAL  SOUNDS. 

L  Frietion  8(mnd. — ^A  grazing,  rubbing,  grating,  creaking, 
in^^nlarly  jerking,  superficial  noise,  heard  more  particularly  in 
inspiration,  or  in  both  respiratory  acts.  It  results  from  the 
nibbing  together  of  the  two  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pleura,  chiefly 
beard  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  where  the  pulmonary  organs 
bave  the  greatest  freedom,  and  is  indicative  of  dryness  of  the 
seions  snrfaces,  or  any  cause  of  roughness  upon  them.  This 
aound  is  succeeded,  when  hydrothorax  occurs,  by — 
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2.  Ah^rmt  of  sound  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  thorax,  reacliir'«! 
to  a  certfiin  lino,  nhove  wliich  tlie  respiratory  sounds  an?  he 

As  the  flnid  acc^uniilates,  the  ahsence  of  sound  ascends.    W^^ 
some  casc3  of  hydrothorax  one  or  two  other  sounds  are  he;ir<^ 
namely,  metallic  tinklin;[r,  and  a  ^irgling  or  splasliing  soaacf 
These  8ound3  are  only  heanl  when  gas  or  air  and  tlnid  coexL^ij 
in  the  pleural  cavity.     The  metallic  tinkles  may  occur  from  ' 
drops  of  fluid,  imprisoned  in  false  membmnes,  falling  from  thv 
roof  of  the  pleural  cavity  into  the  liquid  beneath,  or  may  mult 
from  the  bursting  cif  bui>bles  of  air  or  gaa  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid. 

In  the  hui'se  the  pleural  sounds  ai'e  less  distinct  tlian  m  the 
ox  and  dog. 

The  sounds  termed  bronchophony,  pectoriloquy,  icgopbony^   | 
and  amphoric  resonance,  produced  liy  modifications  of  the  \mt 
during  articulation,  do  not  apply  to  any  morbid  sounds  lieari 
in  the  lower  animals. 


CAKDIAC  sotmDS, 

If  the  left  (near)  fore  leg  be  extended,  and  the  hummi 
pulled  forward  as  far  aa  ]xj.ssible,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  can  k 
made  out  if  the  ear  or  stethoscope  be  applied  to  the  left  side. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  in  health  are  two  in  number:  tirst^a 
lonpsh,  dull  sound,  then  a  sharp  sound,  succeeded  by  a  pause* 
and  then  the  recurrence  of  the  sounds  in  a  regular  and  unifonu 
manner,  provided  the  animal  is  not  excited  nor  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed.    The  first  sound  coincides  vnth  the  hardeninj:  of  tlw 
ventricles,  the  complete  clo.sure  of  the  auriculo-ventrieiUar  viUves, 
and  the  opening  of  the  aiterial  orifices;  is  caused  principally 
by  the  sudden  distension  of  the  ventricles,  and  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  noise  made  by  all  muscles  in  contracting  against 
a  resistance. 

The  second  sound  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  sudden  closi 
of  the  sigmoid  (semilunar)  valves  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ventri- 
cular contraction.  This  has  been  proved  by  experiments  oi 
living  animals,  the  sound  being  destroyed  by  hooking  back  th( 
semilunar  valves. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  may  be  felt  by  placing  the  hnin 
directly  upon  tlie  left  side  of  the  chest,  immediately  behind  Ihi 
elbow.     It  is  very  dnstinct  in  flat-sided  and  lean  animals^  1 
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listinct,  or  even  entirely. absent,  in  round-chested  and  fat  ones. 

iinicished  mipulse^  when  not  due  to  the  above  cause,  indicates 

p?eblenes3  of  tlie  heart's  action  from  disease,  as  fatty  degene- 

tion  of  its  muscular  tissue;  hydrops  pericardii,  when  the  apex 

ay  Imb  prevented  hy  the  effusion  from  coming  into  contact 

*itii  the  thoracic  wall ;  or  it  may  arise  from  weakness  of  the 

ijstera  generally,  attenuation  of  the  cardiac  walls,  and  dilatation 

»f  the  cavities.     Emphysema  of  the  lungs  may  also  diminish 

ibe  impulse,  the   enlarged  lung  overlapping  the  heart;  and 

'''Wliesiona  of  the  pericardium  to  the  pleurae  of  opposite  sides  may 

biud  down  the  heart  so  that  the  impulse  will  not  be  felt. 

iThe  impulse  of  the  heart  is  temporarily  increased  by  any  cause 
f  excitement,  fear,  exercise,  fever,  or  pain.     When  excessive  it 
I  mlhd  palpitation. 
Increased  injpulse,  when   not  traced  to  the  above-named 
j^ttusos,  or  when  it  is  easily  induced,  may  depend  upon  organic 
s  of  the  heart    It  is  stronger  than  natural  in  hypertropliy 
cardiac  wall^,  and .  particularly  so  if  such  hypertrophy  is 
ciated  with  iliJatation.     It  may,  in  such  cases,  be  slow, 
gradual,  and  double,  and  this  kind  of  impulse  is  due  to  no 
^©Llier  condition  of  the  heart;  indeed  it  is  one  of  those  few 
s>Tnptoms  %vhich  throw  light  upon  the  condition  of  parts  within, 
Hfor,  notwithstanding  much  observation  carefully  recorded,  we 
ore  bound  to  confess  that,  unless  cardiac  diseases  be  aggravated, 
we  are  unable,  either  by  tlie  character  of  the  sounds  or  impulse, 
diaj^ose  them  with  that  certainty  arrived  at  by  those  who 
ftmctise  on  the  lumian  patient. 

MORBID  SOUNDS. 

1.  A  to*and-fro  friction  murmur,  synchronous  with  the  heart's 
[movements,  indicates  pericarditis  or  pericardial  eflusion. 

2.  A  bellows  murmur  with  the  first  sound  indicates  mitral 
RnaufBciency ;   stricture  of  aortic  orifice ;  disease  of  the  aortic 

palves,  or  deposits  on  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  mitral 

^ves ;  or  it  may  depend  upon  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood 

elf,  as  in  aniemia,  in  which  case  it  resembles  a  churning  sound, 

fe  heard  also  in  tlie  large  veins   and   arteries.     These  anaemic 

snumurs  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  blood.     Sometimes 

tibeie  is  a  continuous  hum  heard  at  the  base  of  the  jugulars,  and 

to  which  the  French  have  applied  the  term  "  bruit  de  diaUe,*' 
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3.  A  bellows  nnirmur  with  the  second  sound  i!Kli«::at4»5  aortic 
insufficiency ;  rou*;liened  auricular  surftice  of  the  mitral  vtih'es, 
or  niitml  obstniction.  The  most  common  sound  heard  in  tl»e 
liorse  is  a  murmur  masking  or  hiding  the  second  sound,  and 
indicating  semilunar  insufficiency.  When  the  murmur  is  double* 
occupying  the  periods  of  both  cardiac  sounds,  it  indicates  mitral 
obj^jtruction  and  insufficiency. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  may  be  seemingly  intensified  by 
consolidation  of  the  lungs  and  by  hydrothomx.  and  diminiabed 
by  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  In  some  instances  of  consolidation 
the  sounds  may  be  more  distinctly  heard  on  the  right  than  ou 
the  left  side;  this  indicates  hepatization  of  the  right  lung, with 
compensating  diLatation  of  the  tubes  of  the  left  one. 

Metallic  tinkling,  coincident  with  the  cardiac  impulse,  is  some* 
times  associated  with  the  boominc;  sounds  of  endocarditis. 


PERCUSSION  IX  DISEASE 

Supplementary  to  auscultation,  percussion  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
diagnosis,  more  especially  of  pleural  and  pulmonary  diseases, 

L  Increased  resonance  indicates  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  air  vesicles;  if  partial  or  confined  to  one  side  only, 
and  if  associated  with  dulness  of  the  opposite  side,  increased 
resonance  may  merely  indicate  a  compensatory  respiratory  effort 
In  such  a  case  the  respiratory  murmur  will  also  be  increased.! 
Augmented  resonance  is,  however,  generally  associated  witlil 
decrease  or  absence  of  the  tme  respimtory  sounds,  and  accom-| 
pfinied  with  wheezing,  creaking,  crackling  crepitations,  indicativ 
of  pulmonary  emphysema,  as  in  broken  wind,  rupture  of  the  J 
cells,  and  chronic  bronchitis, 

2.  Diminished  resonance  indicates  consolidation  of  the  lungs, 
hydrothorax,  pleural  exudations,  tubercles,  congestion  of  the 
bmgs,  jjulmonary  apoplexy,  &a  When  confined  to  the  inferiota 
jiarts  of  the  chest,  replaced  abruptly  superiorly  by  increase^ 
resonance,  it  is  diagnostic  of  hydruthorax.  When  the  dulnesis 
gradually  disappears,  it  is  indicative  of  hepatization  of  the  Iimg 
tissue,  being  greatest  where,  the  consolidation  is  most  complete. 

It  is  stated  that  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  indicated  by  an 
increased  area  of  canliac  dulness  j  for  my  own  pai%  I  have  never 
been  able  to  make  this  out. 


CHAPTER    XLVIL 

SPORADIC    DISEASES— coTUinued. 

(ni)  LOCAL  DISEASES— continued. 

ff)  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGA^S-^eonttnued. 

CATARRH  AND  LARYNGITIS. 

CATARBH. 

Sjftumyms. — Common  cold,  coryza,  a  defluxion  or  running  at 
*henofle. 

Symptoms. — Catarrh  is  indicated  by  sneezing,  running  from 
lie  eyes,  redness  and  dryness  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
^tiooeeded  by  a  discharge,  at  first  thin  and  colourless,  which 
^oon,  however,  becomes  turbid,  yellowish-white,  and  profuse. 
It  IS  associated  with  a  varying  degree  of  fever,  dulness,  and 
KlebOity. 

Caus€B, — ^Alternations  of  temperature,hot,  ill- ventilated  stables, 
exposuie  to  wet  and  cold.  A  strong  predisposition  to  cold  exists 
dmiiig  the  process  of  changing  the  coat.  Young  animals,  more 
especially  if  newly  brought  into  warm  stables,  are  pre-eminently 
liable  to  suffer.  In  some  instances  it  is  complicated  with  laryn- 
gitis, and  in  all  cases,  if  the  animal  be  neglected,  the  catarrhal 
inflammation  is  apt  to  spread  from  the  nose  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane. 
.  J^reatment, — This  is  a  very  simple  matter  if  adopted  in  time, 
and  consists  in  placing  the  animal  in  a  well- ventilated  loose  box, 
clothing  the  body  if  the  weather  be  cold,  feeding  upon  bran 
mashes^  boiled  linseed,  and  a  small  quantity  of  good  hay  for  a 
few  days. 

In  the  early  stages  the  nasal  irritation  will  be  much  relieved 
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by  making  the  animal  inhale  steam,  and  this  is  best  done  by 
liolding  its  head  over  a  bucketful  of  hot  water,  and  stirring  the 
Avater  with  a  wisp  of  hay.  A  few  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash  are 
beneficial  in  the  early  stages  as  a  febrifuge  and  diuretic ;  if  the 
supervening  debility  be  extreme,  tonics  and  good  food  are  to  be 
prescribed.  Some  writers  recommend  that  a  purgative  shoi 
l)e  given :  this  is  a  practice  wliich  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned, as  in  all  catarrhal  affections  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
spread  of  the  initation,  and  a  purgative  may  cause  a  fatal 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  organs; 
but,  provided  that  the  effect  of  such  treatment  is  not  immediately 
fatal,  a  simple  disorder  is  rendered  complicated  and  serious, 
and,  should  the  animal  ultimately  recover,  the  convalescence  is 
much  more  prolonged  and  difficult.  Any  undue  constipation 
of  the  bowels  is  best  combated  by  laxative  food,  enemas  of  warm 
water,  and  perhaps  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  linseed  oiL  If  the 
cough  be  troublesome  the  throat  may  be  stimulated  or  lightly 
blistered.  For  the  results  of  catarrh,  see  Principles  and  Fradia 
of  Veterinary  Surgery,  page  517,  et  scq. 


LAUYNGins. 

Acute  Laryngitis. — An  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  larynx,  indicated  by  difficult  breathing,  discharge  from 
the  nose,  and  febrile  disturbance. 

Pathology  and  Symptoms. — Laryngitis  is  not  an  uncommon 
nor  yet  an  unimportant  disorder,  sometimes   killing  quickly, 
and  at  all  times  a  dangerous  disease.     The  gravity  of  acute 
laryngitis  depends  upon  the  nature,  character,  and  extent  o( 
the  inflammation.     In  acute  inflammation,  embracing  the  epi- 
glottis and  rima  glottidis,  there  is  such  a  rapid  and  extensive 
effusion  into  the  submucous  tissue,  and  formation  of  mucus 
upon  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  to  cause 
almost  a  total   obliteration   of  the   glottal   opening,   and  the 
death   of  tlie  animal    from   suffocation.      This   rapid  effusion 
into  the  submucous  tissue   and   swelling  of   the   membranes 
constitute  what  is  termed  "  oedema  glottidis,"  and  it  is  to  this 
rapid  effusion  that  the  danger  to  life  is  due.     The  respirations 
become  suddenly  difficult,   the   inspiration   being  particularly 
l^'olonged,  and  attended  with  a  peculiar  harsh  sound,  succeeded 
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ly  a  short  expiratory  movement,  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
ittended  by  a  hoai*seness.     The  animal's  nose  is  protruded, 
tie  saperior  respiratory  passages  being  thus  made  to  approach 
18  near  a  straight  line  as  possible ;  the  eyes  i)rominent,  con- 
jnnctivflB  red  and  highly  injected,  with  abundant  flow  of  tears. 
There  is  a  peculiarly  anxious  and  distressed  expression  of  the 
fiwe,  the  alae  of  the  nostrils  are  dilated,  the  nasal  chambers 
•re  reddened,  there  is  a  hoarse  rasping  cough,  sweats  bedew 
the  body,  the  legs  and  ears  are  cold,  the  latter  often  drooping ; 
the  animal  manifests  its  distress  by  frequently  stamping  with 
its  feet — ^the  fore  ones  particularly.    The  slightest  excitement 
aggravates  all  these  symptoms ;  the  pulse,  which  may  at  first  be 
hard  and    full,  soon   becomes   rapid   and  indistinct — fulness 
generally  remaining ;  the  visible  mucous  membranes  now  assume 
ft  livid  appearance  from  non-oxidation  of  the  blood ;  prostration 
of  strength  becomes  extreme;  the  animal  staggers,  finally  falls, 
and  dies  after  a  few  struggles.     The  above  is  a  description  of 
by  no  means  a  common,  but  of  an  aggravated  form  of  acute 
laryngitis.     In  many  cases  tlie  symptoms  are  much  less  severe, 
but  they  partake   of    the  general   character  of    those   above 
described.     There  is  generally  a  discharge  from  the  nose,  even 
in  the  early  stages,  and  the  act  of  deglutition  is  performed  with 
great  difficulty.     In  some  instances  this  is  due  to  the  inflani- 
ination  extending  to  the  pharynx;   in  others,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  no  real  pharyngeal  complication,  for  if  tracheotomy 
be  performed,  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  is  immediately  re- 
moved.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  is 
due  to  the  momentary  pressure  of  any  liquid  or  solid  upon  tlie 
inflamed  epiglottis,  causing  increased  interruption  to  the  ingress 
of  air.     Eestore  the  freedom  of  breathing  by  the  opemtion  of 
tracheotomy,  and  the  passage  of  fluids  or  solids  from  the  fauces 
into  the  pharynx  no  longer  prevents  the  free  ingress  of  air, 
and  hence  the  swallowing  again  becomes  easy.     In  those  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  difficulty  in   swallowing  persists,  the 
pharynx  is  inflamed,  and  the  food  is  returned  into  the  nose, 
tinging  the  mucus  with  its  own  colour. 

The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  common  cold. 
Treatment. — In  an  aggravated  case  this  must  be  prompt.    In- 
halation of  steam,  and  hot  fomentations  to  the  throat,  may  be 
tried  for  a  short  time,  but  if  the  distress  is  not  speedily  relieved. 
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tracheotomy  is  to  be  resorted  to.  In  the  milder  cases,  inhala- 
tions, fomentations  to  the  throat,  succeeded  by  blisters,  with 
febrifuges ;  light,  soft  diet,  warm  clothing,  comfort,  and  pure  air, 
constitute  the  necessary  treatment. 

It  may  be  observed  that  when  deglutition  is  difficult,  all 
medicines  should  be  given  in  the  animal's  food  or  water,  the 
latter  being  abundantly  supplied,  as  enforcement  may  cause 
violent  fits  of  coughing,  and  even  suffocation.  Belladonna 
sometimes  has  a  good  effect  in  the  earlier  stages ;  it  is  best  given 
as  the  extract,  placed  between  the  teeth. 

This  disease  is  always  succeeded  by  great  prostration  of 
strength ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  as  much  as  possible, 
milk — ^in  conjunction  with  eggs  beaten  up,  or  boiled  hard  and 
powdered — should  be  allowed  the  animal  to  drink,  alternately 
with  water,  gruel,  or  linseed  tea.  But  none  of  these  should  upon 
any  consideration  be  forced  upon  it  by  homing  or  bottUng,  for, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  this  is  a  dangerous  practice,  and  one 
calculated  not  only  to  excite  violent  fits  of  coughing  in  all 
diseases  of  the  throat,  but  indigestion,  and  disorder  of  the 
digestive  apparatus  in  all  other  ailments,  and  thus  destroy  what 
little  appetite  the  patient  might  possess. 

Sequelcc. — Thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  ulceration  of 
the  rima  glottidis,  atrophy  of  laryngeal  muscles,  and  follicular 
growths  upon  the  laryngeal  entrance. 

Thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  best  removed  by  a 
course  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  blisters ;  ulceration  of  the 
rima  glottidis,  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  the 
part  by  a  sponge  fastened  to  a  rod.  The  follicular  growths  have 
been  removed  by  the  application  of  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate— forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  and  to  prevent  the 
progressive  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  I  would  recommend  a  trial 
of  the  chlorate  of  potash. 

Chronic  Lai^yngitis, — (See  Bearing,) 
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CROUP. 

Young  cattle,  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  months  old, 
are  subject,  when  kept  on  low,  damp  pastures,  more  especially 
in  meadows  near  rivers,  and  during  the  fall  of  the  year,  to  a 
form  of  inflammation  of  the  throat,  characterised  by  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  fibrinous  exudate  or  false  membrane  of  a  greyish- white 
colour,  sometimes  brown  or  yellow,  extending  over  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  sometimes  fauces,  or  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

I  have  never  seen  this  disease  in  any  but  young  calves,  and 
in  one  district  only,  namely,  on  the  borders  of  the  River  Alun, 
near  Mold,  Wales.  Fowls  are  subject  to  croup,  and  Mr.  James 
Law,  in  the  Ediiiburgh  Veterinary  Review,  voL  iii.,  page  216, 
hints  that  the  camivora  are  subject  to  it. 

Croup  difTers  from  ordinary  catarrhal  laryngitis  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  In  laryngitis  there  is  an  increased  forma- 
tion of  mucus,  which  is  discharged  as  quickly  as  it  is  formed. 
In  croup,  an  exudative  process  attends  the  inflammation  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  which  induces  the  formation  of  false  mem- 
branes, varying  in  thickness  and  consistency,  some  of  which 
being  several  lines  in  thickness  and  very  opaque,  whilst  others 
are  so  thin  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  easily  seen  through 
theuL  Some  are  so  firm  in  consistence  that  they  can  be  de- 
tached for  a  considerable  length  without  tearing,  whilst  others 
are  almost  diffluent.    In  colour  they  vary  from  a  dirty  greyish- 
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white  to  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown.     If  an  anhnal  be  exa- 
mined post  mortem.,  after  the  disease  has  existed  for  four  or  Stb 
days,  the  windpipe  and  larynx  will  be  lined  for  a  consideraWe 
distance,  in  some  places  partially  only ;  in  other  parts  the  entire 
circumference  will  be  embraced  by  the  false  membrane,  forming 
a  complete  hollow  tube  or  cylinder. 

Some  writers  maintain  that  croupous  inflammation  is  a  more 
intense  form  of  inflammatory  action  than  that  witnessed  in 
ordinary  (catarrhal)  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes.  Dr. 
Copland,  however,  states  that  subacute  or  slight  inflamnwtoiy 
action  may  be  inferred  as  having  existed  in  connection  with  an 
increased  proportion  of  fibro-albuminous  matter  in  the  blood, 
whenever  we  find  the  croupal  productions  in  the  air  passages. 
Neither  of  these  views  seems  to  account  for  the  peculiarity  of 
croupous  inflammation,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  due  to 
any  specific  cause.  Indeed,  direct  experiment  has  shown  that 
severe  irritants  induce  the  formation  of  false  membrane  on 
mucous  surfaces ;  and  we  must  rest  content  with  the  conclusion 
that  in  young  animals  growth  is  rapid,  and  that  the  new  forma- 
tion is  so  rapid  in  growth,  and  so  plastic  in  consistence,  as  to 
remain  more  or  less  fii'mly  adherent  to  the  structure  from  which 
it  is  developed. 

The  causes,  as  already  indicated,  are  damp  and  cold,  particu- 
larly exposure  to  heavy  dews  at  night. 

SijvipioTns. — These  generally  commence  with  a  hoarse  cough, 
discharge  of  frothy  saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  of  mucus  from  the 
nose ;  the  animal  is  unthrifty,  has  some  difficulty  in  swallowing; 
sometimes  swellings  appear  in  the  parotid  and  submaxillary 
regions,  succeeded  by  difficulty  in  breathing,  the  inspiratory  act 
being  accompanied  by  a  crowing  noise,  and  by  spasm  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  causing  violent  paroxysms.  In  other  cases 
the  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx  and  difficult  breathiug 
may  occur  without  any  premonitory  warning.  The  pulse,  hard 
and  quick  at  tlic  commencement,  becomes  feeble  and  indistinct 
as  tlie  disease  advances,  the  fits  of  coughing  more  and  mow 
trpublesome  and  violent ;  paroxysms  constantly  occur,  particu- 
larly if  the  animal  be  subjected  to  any  sudden  excitement  In 
the  course  of  two  or  thee  days  flakes  of  false  membrane  are 
coughed  up;  the  expectoration  becomes  more  profuse;  the 
false  membrane,  which  never  becomes  organized  or  vascular, 
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Is  loosened  and  detached  by  a  a  fluid  poured  from  the  mucous 
Mlides,  until  it  is  finally  separated  and  cast  out ;  and  if  the 
OM  progresses  favourably  it  is  not  again  formed,  the  suppurative 
jnoess  tenninating  the  infiammatoiy  action. 

If  the  stethoscope  be  applied  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  a 
peculiar  trembling  may  b6  detected  in  places  where  false  mem* 
Imne  exists. 

Treatment. — ^When  the  symptoms  are  very  alarming,  the . 
Ivttthing  difficult,  and  the  noise  loud,  tracheotomy  should  be 
immediately  performed ;  indeed  it  is  essential  that  air  be  ad- 
mitted early  in  every  severe  case,  for  should  the  operation  b6 
deiajed,  the  blood  becomes  so  over-loaded  with  carbon  and 
cflete  materials,  that  the  animal  succumbs  to  a  condition  of 
bbKNi  poisoning. 

The  head  is  to  be  steamed  for  several  hours  consecutively, 
and  the  hot  water  used  for  that  purpose  may  contain  carbolic 
•dd  or  iodine.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  may  be  directly 
apldied  to  the  diseased  mucous  membrane,  as  directed  in  a 
fcorner  page.  The  solution  commonly  in  use  contains  half  a 
diachm  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

The  medicinal  treatment  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  animal,  but  little  good  need  be  expected  from  any 
very  heroic  remedies.  In  the  early  stages  the  nitrate  or  chlorate 
of  potash  are  to  be  given  in  small  doses,  or  the  hyposulphite  of 
Boda  in  the  animal's  drinking  water.  If  there  be  much  prostra- 
tion, spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  with  camphor,  may  be  prescribed, 
and  in  all  cases  a  gentle  oleaginous  purge  may  be  ordered  if  the 
bowels  are  costive.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  patient 
most  be  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  shed,  and  have  the  body  clothed  if 
the  weather  be  cold. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

.  Diphtheria  may  be  described  as  a  specific  blood  disease,  asso- 
ciated with  sore  throat  of  great  severity,  attended  with  extreme 
prostration,  and  characterised  by  exudation  of  false  membrane 
upon  and  pulpification  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat 
and  sometimes  that  of  the  nose. 

In  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  August  1875,  Mr.  W.  Eobertson, 
Kelso,  reports  some  facts  in  connection  with  the  occurrence  of 
diphtheria  in  dogs  and  horses,  and  places  on  record  the  causes^ 
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Spread ,  and  subsidences  in  two  particular  outbreaks — one  amon 
liorses,  llie  other  amongst  dogs. 

Mr.  Robertson  restricts  tbe  term  *'  diphtheria  **  to  **  that  sp 
sore  throat  ordinarily  re^jarded  as  contagious,  accompanied 
much  systemic  disturluince,  and  tending  to  laryngeal  croup," 

In  both  the  outbreaks  the  fatality  was  f»reat,  all  the  hor 
five  in  number^ — ^dying;  in  the  case  of  the  dogs,  there  were  tb 
or  fi)ur  recoveries  from  between  thirty  and  forty  seizures. 

As  seen  iu  the  horses  the  seizure  was  in  every  instance  sudtld 
the  animals — ^farm  horses  iu  good  workiug  condition,  of  dificn 
agcB^ — apparently  in  the  enjoyraeut  of  the  fullest  amouQt 
health  and  vigoiu'  one  day,  were  on  the  followiiig  found 
countahly  ill;  two,  indeed,  were  only  noticed  unwell  in 
evening,  having  worked  all  day,  and  fed  with  their  usual  t 
liotli  iu  the  morning   and   at  mid-day.      Attention  was  i 
directed  to  the  animals  from  their  inability  or  disinclinatiun  t 
drink  when  offered  water;  some  pushed  their  noses  into  th 
trough  or  pail,  and  seemed  attempting  to  swallow,  but  at  otia 
desisted,  or  the  water  returned  by  the  nose.     The  breathinj*  wa 
at  the  same  time  noticed  to  be  rather  Aister  than  natural,  i 
the  nose  slightly  pushed  forward ;  occasional  muscular  ta-nio 
at  this  time  showed  themselves,  and  the  animals  were  ratk 
restless  or  uneasy.     There  was  little  or  no  cough,  and  when  J 
did  exist,  it  seemed  meiNily  to  result  from  attempts  nmdij  I 
swallow.     The  glands  of  the  throat  were  slightly  swollen  frt 
the  first,  but  certainly  did  not  increase  much  during  the ; 
the  animals  lived.    The  tempetature  rose  rapidly,  and  contimi 
high  until  shortly  before  death ;  wliile  the  pulse  was  acceJen 
about  one-half,  but  was  considerably  loss  in  volume  and  fon 
In  one  case  there  were  well-marked  symptoms  of  abdomia 
pain  from  the  outset  of  the  disease,  with  nu  abdominal  or; 
lesion  observable  aft^r  death  to  account  for  these.     In 
instiince  there  was  also  very  noisy  breathing;  this,  howei 
was  accounted  for  at  the  pod  morttm  examination,  wluch  shoiK 
mure  extensive  involvement  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  than  i 
of  the  otliers.     None  of  these  animals  lived  over  the  fiftli 
and  two  of  them  died  within  forty-eight  hours. 

I  have  never  witnessed  a  disease  similar  to  that  described  br 
Mr.  liobertson  in  the  horse;  but  during  tlie  winter  1878-9  1 1 
tlie  opportunity  of  seeing  several  dogs,  the  jn-operty  of  varid 
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bwnersi,  tlmt  had  this  fatal  form  of  sore  throat,  and  which  pre- 
seiited  si^s  ver)"  nearly  approaching  those  of  diphtheria  as 
de«cril»€d  by  physicians. 

The  symptoms  were  those  of  great  prostration  and  lan^ior; 
flow  of  tears  from  the  eyes ;  a  very  sunken  and  pinched  ap- 
pearance of  the  face ;  the  power  of  swallowing  completely  lost ; 
inahiiity  to  close  the  mouth,  which  in  all  cases  was  persistently 
open,  the  muscles  of  mastication,  as  well  as  those  of  deglutition, 
having  lost  their  function  either  from  paralysis  or  inflammation. 
Indeed,  the  first  symptom  observed  was  a  dropping  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  on  tliis  account  it  was  supposed  by  the  owners  the 
disease  was  dumb  madness ;  a  more  or  less  copious  discharge  of 
a  viscid  ropy  sjiliva  from  the  mouth,  dirty  yellowish-red  tongue, 
tlie  neck  stretched  and  rigid,  the  glands  slightly  swollen, 
a'deniatous,  and  painful  to  the  touch.  Diarrhoea  was  present  iu 
all.  and  tlie  posterior  extremities  were  paralyzed. 

Tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  was  of  a  dark 
red  cohair,  swollen,  tense,  and  glistening  from  extraneous  infil- 
tration»  but  no  ulcers  were  observable. 

Three  of  the  dogs  died  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty  hours 
after  they  were  first  observed,  but  the  fourth,  a  staghouud,  lived 
for  four  days,  the  symptoms  in  it  having  been  much  moi-e 
gradually  developed.  In  none  of  the  dogs  were  convulsions  or 
coma  present;  they  all  remained  conscious  to  the  last,  evi- 
dently dying  from  diarrhcea  and  exhaustion. 

No  history  could  be  obtained  with  any  of  the  dogs.  One 
was  a  lady's  pet  dog,  and  was  daintily  fed;  another  was  a 
brewer*8  yard  dog,  always  on  tlie  chain ;  so  it  was  impossible,  in 
these  two  cases  at  least,  that  the  disease  could  have  been  induced 
by  any  tainted^infcct^'d — fcjod,  even  if  diphtheria  had  prevailed 
amongst  tlie  inhabitants  of  lulinbiugh.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case,  diphtheria  being  entirely  absent  at  that  time. 

The  disease  did  not  seem  contagious  or  infectious,  tliere  being 
B€VenJ  dogs  at  the  College  at  the  time ;  some  of  these,  owned  by 
students,  being  confined  in  the  boxes  in  whicli  the  diseased  ones 
had  died  for  the  purfK^se  of  testing  its  contagiousness.  One  dog 
was  inoculat^^d,  the  results  being  negative, 

Mr.  Bobertson  traces  the  outbreaks  which  he  witnessed 
to  unsatisfact4>ry  sanitary  conditions  of  the  stable  and  kennels. 
These  being  dmiued  and  better  ventilated  the  disease  disappeared. 
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Pod  mortem  appearance, — The  pod  morUm  appearaiices  in 
four  different  cases  examined  at  the  College  in  1879  were  pwtty 
mucli  alike.  A  frothy  mucus  escaped  from  the  nose  and  moulli, 
and  the  joints  remained  quite  flaccid  for  three  or  four  dap, 

On  cutting  through  the  skin,  the  larger  veina  were  foti: 
be  engorged  with  extremely  black  fluid  l>lood  ;  and  on  pri 
an  artery,  blood  of  the  same  colour  and  consistency  exuded :;  » 
it    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  all  other  mum 
cavities,  was  very  much   congested,  and  covered  by  a  frtvjiv 
mucus;  that  of  the  fauces  and  tonsilar  cavities  being  extremal}' 
80  in  two  cases,  having  commenced  to  undeigo  gFanukr  degenep^M 
ation ;  in  a  third,  a  false  membrane  had  formed  over  the  glottk  " 

All  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  filled  with  black  fluid  blooi, 
and  only  here  was  there  any  appearance  of  its  coagulating,  and 
the  pericardial  sac  contained  a  quantity  of  fluid. 

The  surface  of  the  lungs  looked  unnaturally  red,  with 
and  there  small  dark  spots ;  and  on  cutting  into  its  tissue^ 
same  dark  fluid  blood  exuded  from  it 

The  stomachs  iii  two  cases  were  filled  with  straw,  stoneii 
and  other  rubbish  \  but  in  the  other  two  no  such  materiak  were 
found  there. 

The  kidneys  were  also  engorged  with  black  blood. 

Some  interesting  experiments  are  published  in  the  Vd{ 
JouTuml  for  August  1875  as  to  the  transmissibility  of  diphi 
which  the  reader  may  profitably  consult 

Treatment, — The  treatment  indicated  by  the  symptoms  is 
calculated  to  destroy  a  virus,  and  for  this  purpose  antiseptii 
such  as  carbolic  acid,  might  be  worthy  of  trial.  If  the  power 
swallowing  be  completely  lost,  subcutaneous  injections  might 
tried,  and  the  throat  repeatedly  dressed  with  it,  or  a  s*>lution 
pennanganate  of  potash. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

SPORADIC  DISEASES— «m^mi^. 

(in.)— LOCAL  DISEASES— con^tnttert 

(/.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIEATORY  OUGASa-^eaniinued, 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS- 
BRONCHITIS. 

Division, — ^This  disease  may,  according  to  its  seat,  be  arranged 
^mder  four  heads,  namely,  "  tracheo-bronchitis,"  where  the  lower 
part  of  the  trachea  and  larger  tubes  are  the  main  seat  of  the 
igflawimation ;  "  bronchitis  proper,"  where  the  mediimi-sized 
bronchi  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  disease ;  "  capillary  bron- 
chitis/' where  the  smaller  bronchi  are  chiefly  implicated ;  and 
catarrhal,  lobular,  or  broncho-pneumonia,  where  the  smallest 
bronchi  and  alveolar  walls  are  involved  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  For  simplicity  of  description  I  shall  retain  the  generic 
term  bronchitis,  dividing  it  into  acute  and  chronic. 

The  character  of  the  inflammation,  whatever  part  of  the 
lespiratory  tract  may  be  affected,  is  what  is  understood  as  catar- 
rhal— ^that  is,  an  inflammation  in  which,  instead  of  an  exudation 
rich  in  fibrin,  there  is  a  fluid  secretion  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  mucus  and  cellular  elements.  In  this  particular  it  difiers 
most  essentially  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  originating 
in  the  parenchyma  and  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  which  the 
pleural  surface  as  well  as  the  lung  structure  is  involved.  The 
exudate  in  these  is  termed ''  croupous ''  or  fibrinous. 

Causes. — Bronchitis,  wherever  its  seat,  is  generally  due  to 
exposure  to  cold ;  it  may  supervene  on  an  attack  of  ordinary 
catarrh,  particularly  if  the  animal  be  neglected,  exposed  to  wet 
and  cold,  or  kept  in  ill-ventilated  stables.  It  may  also  arise  with- 
out any  premonitory  catarrhal  symptoms  in  both  horses  and  cattle 
during  voyages  by  sea,  particularly  if  the  weather  be  rough  and 
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Stormy,  and  the  animals  battened  dovriL  During  1877  the  atithor 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  bronchitis  in  its  purest  fonn,8J»d 
which  proved  fatal  to  many,  amongst  foreign  horses  imported*! 
Leith,  An  instructive  fact  in  connection  with  these  cases  was 
that  it  appeared  only  after  rough  and  stormy  passages ;  wheatk 
weather  was  fine  no  cases  were  observed. 

Amongst  cattle  shipped  to  this  country  from  America  durin|( 
the  eariier  and  spring  months  of  1879  bronchitis  was  ob8eTV(?d 
almost  identical  with  that  seen  amongst  the  foreign  hotsw 
already  aOuded  to ;  as  the  season  advanced,  and  the  weather 
became  warm  and  less  stormy,  the  disease  disappeared- 

Bronchitis,  like  laryngitis,  may  be  caused  by  the  inhalation  ! 
of  irritant  matters,  and  by  the  accidental  entrance  of  foreign 
materials,  as  medicines  or  food,  into  the  bronchiiU  tubes.  In- 
flammation of  the  bronchial  tubes  arising  from  the  latter  cause 
usually  occurs  in  horned  cattle,  often  as  a  sequel  to  parturient 
apoplexy,  in  which  affection  the  power  of  deglutition  is  in  a 
great  measure  lost,  and  where  the  sensibility  of  the  glattU  ii 
during  the  comatose  stage,  crreatly  diminished  or  entirely  absent 
In  such  cases  fluid  medicines  incautiously  administered  ent^r 
the  trachea  and  bronchi,  and  these  may  cause  immediate  death 
by  suflbcation,  or  if  not  immediately  fatal,  induce  a  severe  and  , 
perhaps  fatal  inflammation. 

Again,  during  the  state  of  coma,  semi-fluid  ingesta  are  apt  to 
flow  into  the  mouth  through  the  flaccid  cesophagus,  particularly 
if  the  cow  lies  with  its  head  and  anterior  extremities  lower 
than  the  posterior  ones.  In  parturient  fever  there  is  also  ven' 
often  during  the  earlier  stages  some  extent  of  antiperistaltic  I 
action  of  the  oesophagus,  with  eructations  of  gases  from  tlie 
rumen ;  along  with  such  gases  semi-fluid  ingesta  gain  entrance  I 
into  the  fauces,  and  owing  to  the  paralyzed  state  of  the  glo^lj 
fall  into  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

Catarrh  or  bronchitis,  from  other  than  mechanical  ciuii 
may,  particularly  hi  cattle,  if  the  accompanying  cough  be  loaj 
and  powerful,  cause  some  degi'ee  of  vomitiom     The  food  tha 
vomited,  or  in  other  words  coughed  up,  sometimes  gains  c»it 
into  the  trachea,  and  causes  a  fatal  issue, 

Along  with  Mr,  Borthwick,  Kirkliston,  I  saw  cases  of 
kind  in  a  herd  of  Irish  cattle  brought  to  Scotland,  and  wliic 
were  suffering  from  bronchitis  and  gastiic  imtation  from  ne 
and  exposure. 


became  mvtch  worse  tliaii  tlie  rest ;  one  dk 
and  the  other  three  were  slaiigbtereil  In  all  of  them  the 
bronchial  tubers  were  filled  with  ingesta^  ejected  into  the  fauces 
dunnjjT  violent  fits  of  coni^hinii^^  Af^siin,  in  several  specimens  of 
the  luniks  of  American  cattle  slauji^litered  at  Liverp)0ol,  supposed 
to  be  aflected  with  pleuro-pjiennionia.  food  was  found  in  the 
bronchi.  Is  it  not  possible  that  during  a  rou;4h  voyage  cattle 
muy  suffer  to  some  extent  fmm  sea-siokness,  and  even  vomition, 
and  that  the  vomited  matters  may  gain  access  into  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  ?  In  others  of  tlie  condemned  American  cattle  the 
iiTitation  was  associated  with  tlie  presence  of  tikria  in  the 
bronchi  Both  the  inj;esta  and  the  pamaites  were  present  only 
in  a  minority  of  the  diseased  lungs  examined,  and  could  there- 
fore be  only  looked  ujwn  as  accidental  eoncomit^nta. 

F<Mid  souictimes  jj;ains  access  into  the  trachea  in  the  courae 
of  dissolution,  or  even  after  death,  particularly  if  the  mmen  be 
rather  full  of  moist  food  ;  it  will  then  be  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi,  whereas  in  those 
instances  in  which  it  has  been  in  the  tubes  for  some  time 
before  death,  the  food  will  often  have  disappeared  from  the 
larger  into  the  smidler  tubes  and  air  cells. 

I  have  witnessed  one  case  of  fatal  bronchitis  in  the  horse,  due 
to  the  eotraucc  of  vomited  ingcBta  into  the  bronchi  Some 
days  prior  to  its  death  fifteen  minims  of  Fleming's  tincture 
of  aconite  had  l»een  administered ;  this  brought  on  attempts  at 
vomition  and  great  distress.  The  an i mars  respiration  continued 
verj'  highly  accelerated  after  tlie  eflects  of  the  aconite  had 
passed  off,  and  continued  until  the  animal  died.  AjMtst  mortem 
examination  revealed  the  fact  that  vomition  had  occurred,  and 
that  the  small  quantity  of  food  thus  expelled  had  entered  the 
larynx »  and  gained  access  to  the  bronchi, 

ACUTK  BRONClflTia 

SpnpiOfM, — ^Bronchitis  consists  of  congestion  of  the  bronchial 
tissues^  associated  at  first  with  drjvness,  narrowing,  and  rigitlitj^ 
and  subsequently  moisture,  dilatation,  and  rehixation  of  the  tubes* 

Owing  to  these  changes,  the  vil^rating  sounds  caused  by  the 
pixssage  of  air  through  the  intlameil  bronchi  undergo  variations, 
which  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  dry  or  moist  condition  of  the 
parts^  or»  aa  some  term  it>  the  dry  or  moist  catarrh. 
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As  the  sjniiptoms  are  developed,  the  cough  becomes  liowse, 
ringing,  loud,  and  paroxysmal ;  the  respirations  are  in  um 
instances  greatly  accelerated,  indeed  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  pulse.  For  example,  the  pulse  may  be  seventy  or  eiglity  pei 
minute,  and  the  respirations  as  numerous,  or  even  more  £0 :  iliii 
indicates  bronchitis  affecting  the  smaller  tubes  and  alyeokj 
walls — catarrhal  pneumonia — collapse  of  a  more  or  less  extm- 
sive  area  of  lung  stmcture,  or  even  occlusion  of  non-inflamed  I 
bronchi  and  air  vesicles  by  the  gravitation  into  them  of  the 
catarrhal  tliiid,  as  shown  in  the  wowJeut. 


Fro.  Ill— SujaU  bronchus  in  acute  bmnchiti»<,  c^ucluilefl  by  a  phig  of 
caUrrhid  secretion. ^ — 350  diam.  a,  Catairhal  plug  ;  A,  Epitheliiuu  Iming: 
bronchus ;  c^  Burroundlng  advenUtbtis  coat  in&ltraUid  with  cells, — (FroEB 
Amedcan  ox  condemned  at  Liverpool  forplettro-pntiumonia.)* 

Bronchitis  of  the  larger  tubes  is  naturally  less  dangerous  tliAl^ 
the  other  two,  and  only  proves  fatal  by  inducing  the  two  above 
mentioned  conditions,  namely,  collapse  and  occlusion  of  a  tm^ 
or  less  extensive  breathing  surface. 

'  Thw  woodcut  lias  already  appeared  in  Tke  Practitioner  for  July  1S79  (fig. 
*'The  acconipanyiiig  fi^pire  ibowa  how  the  occlusion  may  occur.     It  will  l>e  nolia 
that  the  plug  of  catarrhal  iecretion  has  apparently  not  been  formed  kt  this  ] 
but  must  have  been  inapired,  ae  the  epithelium  of  the  bruucbua  issltU  cumpletew" 
(Ur^  Hajcu.ix>n  in  PractUiontr,) 
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Amongst  the  foreign  horses  above  alluded  to,  it  was  noticed, 
Inhere  the  discharge  of  muco-purnlent  matter  was  most  profuse, 
ahliough  some  of  the  animals  seemed  to  recover  from  the  febrile 
disturbance  and  accelerated  breathing  of  the  acute  stage,  that 
they  succumbed  in  from  fourteen  to  thirty  days  afterwards  from 

tngi^ene  of  tlie  collapsed  luugs»  or  putrefaction  of  the  fluid 
incarcerated  in  the  bronchi  ami  air  cells ;  both  of  these  conditious 
being  expressed  by  fcetor  of  the  breath,  exhaustive  dtan'hoea, 
metastatic  inflammations  of  the  articulations  and  feet,  complete 
loss  of  appetite,  nipid  emaciation,  llntteriug  pulse  ;  at  first  great 
elevation  of  tempemture — lOtr  F.  or  more;  partial  sweats  upon 
the  body,  gasping  respiration,  some  abdomioal  pain,  and  other 
signs  of  general  septica^miji. 

In  no  case  of  pure  bronchitis  is  the  breathing  painful,  but 
short  and  f[uick,  the  thoracic  as  well  as  the  alxlominal  muscles 
being  brought  into  full  play;  this  distinguishes  it  from  the 
breathing  characteristic  of  pleurisy,  in  which  the  ribs  ai-e  more 
or  less  fixed  and  the  respimtions  abdominah  In  ordinary  cases 
of  bronchitis  the  animal  is  dull,  listless,  sometimes  semi-comatose; 
Langs  iXa  head ;  is  generally  thirsty ;  ropy  saliva  fills  tlie  mouth, 
•which  is  hot  and  moist  The  visible  mucous  membranes  are 
injected,  and  present  a  varying  degree  of  lividity,  due  to  non- 
oxidation  of  tlie  blood.  The  animal  stands  in  a  corner  or  moves 
listlessly  about  If  in  a  box,  and  the  door  be  open,  it  stands 
with  its  head  to  the  open  air,  from  whirh  it  evidently  obtains 
relief.  The  lM:»wels  are  generally  somewhat  constipated,  the 
fiee.es  covered  with  mucus,  but  they  easily  respond  to  purgjitives, 
showing  that  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  participates 
in  the  irritation.  The  urine  is  high-coloured,  scanty,  and  if 
examined  will  be  found  to  contain  urea,  mucus,  and  colouring 
matter  in  excess,  and  the  chlorides  in  diminished  quantities. 

As  already  stated,  bronchitis  of  the  larger  tubes  is  not  onlinarily 
a  fatal  disease,  but  when  affecting  the  smaller  bronchi  and  alveoli, 
pirticularly  if  associated  with  a  profuse  discharge  of  a  yellowish 
coloured,  more  or  less  tenacious  fluid,  which  occludes  the  smaller 
bronchi  and  air  cells,  it  is  the  most  fatal  chest  disetise  that  the 
author  is  acquainted  with.  This  tt^ndency  to  gravitation  of  the 
catarrhal  fluid  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  columnar  and 
ciliaU'd  epithelium  are  shed  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  attack,  and 
take  no  part  whatever  in  the  after  changes  which  ensue ;  **  It  is 
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never  seen  again  till  the  signs  of  acute  inflammation,  such  w 
distension  of  the  vessels  and  cedema  of  the  basement  menikine, 
liave  passed  off.     Subsequently  it  is  gradnally  reproduced'—   i 
(Dr,  Hamiltox.) 

The  muco-pnrulent  material  thus  incarcerated  is  driven  or 
impacted  by  the  mmrod-like  action  of  the  inspimted  air  ittto 
the  periphery  of  the  smaller  tubes  and  vesicles,  and  there  con- 
stitutes those  masses  which  may  undergo  putrefaction  in  the 
horse,  causing  septicreraia,  as  ah-eady  explained,  and  caseotis 
masses,  giving  rise  to  tul>ercle  in  the  ox* 

The  physical  signs  of  bronchitis  are  as  follows : — Percussion 
returns  a  more  or  less  resonant  sound,  but  auscultation  wijl  mM^ 
the  practitioner  to  detect  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  bronchial 
inflammation.     JRhomhits,  confined  to  the  upper  and  middle 
third  of  tlie  chest,  %vith  true  respiratory  munnur  over  the  lowrr 
part,   will    indicate    inflammation    of   the    larger   and  middle 
sized  bronchial  tubes,  and  a  condition  of  comparatively  little 
danger.     Sibil  us,  heanl  at  tlie  lower  parts,  indicates  a  conditkia 
of  much   greater   danger,  and   that  the   disease  involves  the 
smaller  tubes  and  air  vesicles.     Inspiration  is  generally  short- 
ened, exidmtion  prolonged,  and  more  distinctly  accompanied  by 
the  abnormal  sounds.     These  sounds  are  succeeded  at  a  later 
stage  by  moist  bubbles,  rattles,  or  rales — raucous  rales.    At  first 
the  discharge  expelled  by  coughing  is  thick,  tenacious,  and  gelii* 
tinoue,  or  watery  and  scant.    The  lower  animals  do  not,  howtjver, 
expectonite  in  the  true  sense  nf  the  word ;  some  discharge  issues 
from  the  nose,  but  the  greater  pail  of  what  is  coughed  up  falU 
into  the  fauces,  and  is  swallowed.     As  the   disease  advaaceti, 
huwevur,  a  profuse  discharge  issues  from  the  nostrils,  and  thd 
intlamraation    gradually   subsides.      Tlie   cough   becomes  Im 
hoarse,  more  vigorous,  and  even  more  frequent  than  at  first ;  bill 
it  gi^adually  disappears,  the  discharge  becomes  again  tbinneri 
clearer,  anci  eventually  ceases. 

In  some  instances  all  sounds  disappear  from  a  certain  part  o( 
the  lungs.  This  is  due  to  occlusion  of  the  tubes  and  vesicles 
by  the  catarrhal  secretion,  or  to  more  or  less  collapse  of  the 
vesicular  tissue,  dependent  on  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air 
during  ins[>iration  by  glutinous  or  inspissated  mucus.  Thb 
collapse  is  often  confined  to  indi\idual  lobules,  which  are  thus 
condensed,  heavy,  indurated^  and  of  a  dark  colour,  and  may 
ultimately  become  hepatized,  atrophied,  or  even  emphysematous 
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Inflammation  of  the  broncliial  tubeR,  like  that  affecting  other 
iimcous  meoibraiies,  is  attended  with  changes  in  their  epi- 
tlieiium,  the  secretion  of  the  ghiiids,  and  in  the  giirrounding 
tissues. 

It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  fatal  case  of  bronchitis  during  its 
earlier  stages,  and  but  for  the  accidenUd  slangliter  in  Liverpool 
of  the  American  cattle  already  referred  to,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  given  the  details  of  the  morbid  anatomy. 

The  appearance  of  tlie  lung  in  the  earlier  stage  of  bronchitis, 
•with  collapse,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  obsen^ed  prior  to 
J  the  comraeiicement  of  secondary  changes  or  phejioniena,  is 
!  as  follows  :^There  are  patches  over  its  snrfoce  that  have  fallen 
below  the  level  of  surrounding  parts ;  sometimes  these  depres- 
sions measure  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth ;  they  are  of  a 
bhiish-purple  colour,  and  variable  in  size.  The  parts  around 
thera  are  of  a  light  pink  hue,  and  are  either  healthy  or  in  a 
mure  or  less  emphysematous  condition* 


a  b  ^' 

Flo.  20.— rnrtion  of  lunjr  from  AmencitTi  ml  ftlftOiyjlit^Ti**!  »t  TJverprt*4, 
*iid  ihotring^  bitwichitij  in  thft  Terr  ewrliwit  Ktnges  (<i  «.  o<>)Up«efl  lohulea) 
from  obttnictioQ  of  iub«fl.  Tli©  eleTaticnui  (ft ft.  noneollapiwd  lobulet)  m« 
aligbtly  empbjrBenwtoufl. 

Tlie  depressions  consist  of  certain  lobules  in  a  state  of  collapse 

r  arising  from  ncclusinn  of  their  bronchial  tubes  by  pus  or  otlier 

inat^riab     The  collapsed  portions  are  bluish-purple  in  colour; 

Don-crepitant,  and  depressed,  re^erabliug  fretal  lungs,  sinking 

slowly  in  water. 

Collapse  of  the  lung  tissue — atekctasia — induces  more  or  less 
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congestion  and  subsequent  inflammation  ;  consequently  it  18 
found  that  bronclio-pnenmonia  often  succeeds  bmnchitia,  dufi 
to  tlie  al>sence  of  tlie  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  tir 
vesicles  which  normally  aid  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  U 
arrestment  of  the  blood-flow  owing  to  imperfect  ieration.  This 
congestion  is  soon  succeeded  by  effusion  of  sennu,  and  the 
bluish -purple  collapsed  portions  become  darker  in  colour  and 
leas  resistant  in  consistence.  They,  however,  retain  some  degree 
of  elasticity,  for,  if  not  too  rudely  pulled  out,  they  do  not  tew 
as  in  pleuro-pneumouia ;  if  cut  into  and  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere for  a  few  minutes,  the  bluish-purple  colour  becomes  bri^jht 
scarlet  It  is  important  to  hear  in  mind  that  the  pneoiDOiuc 
process  which  supervenes  in  bronchitis  is  principally  confined  to 
those  portions  of  the  lungs  in  which  collapse  has  taken  place 
Sometimes  the  collapse  is  isolated,  invading  but  small  portions 
of  the  lungs:  this  condition  is  not  rarely  w^tne^ed  in  pantsitic 
bronchial  disease.  These  limited  coUapsed  portions  vary  ia 
size,  are  rather  wedge-shaped,  and  have  their  apices  towanls 
the  obstructed  bronchus*  The  lung  tissue  surrounding  them 
may  be  more  or  less  congested,  or  it  may  be  emphysematous, 
but  uo  juice  is  exuded  from  tliem  when  cut  into,  as  in  acute 
pleuro-pneumonia, 

l*rofessor  Gairdner  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  show  that  con- 
densation of  the  vesicular  substance  occurs  as  a  result  of  ibucajus 
or  other  obstruction  in  the  air-tubes  leading  to  the  condensed 
portion.  It  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  understand  how  incom- 
plete obstructions  of  the  bronchi — ^and  these  obtain  much  more 
frequently  than  absolutely  complete  occlusion — cause  collapse 
One  would  suppose  that  some  quantity  of  air  would  gain  access 
into  the  vesicles,  but  such  is  apparently  not  the  case;  and  it 
.seems  that  the  air  gradually  finds  its  way  out  by  the  ©dges  of 
the  obstructing  substance.  The  expiratory  force,  so  long  as  there 
is  air  in  the  vesicles,  constantly  tends  to  dislodge  the  obstructing 
body  by  pushing  it  towartls  tlie  wider  (proximal)  end  of  the  tube, 
whilst  the  inspiratory  drives  it  inwards  towards  the  narrower 
tubes,  which  it  eOectually  occludes.  The  entrance  of  air  is  th' 
more  or  less  effectually  opposed,  and  its  exit  permitted,  so  thaft 
ultimately  the  vesicles  beyond  become  completely  emptied ;  in 
fact  the  plug  acts  as  a  valve,  allowing  the  air  to  pass  in  one 
direction,  but  oi^posing  its  passage  in  the  other.     Where  the 


obstraction  la  complete  from  the  commencement,  the  air  is 
abaorbe ' 

It  had  been  supposed  by  Luennec  that  the  emphyBenaa,  or, 
more  correctly,  the  over-distension  with  air  of  the  parts  aurround- 
ing  the  collapsed  lobules,  was  due  to  what  he  thought  a 
fact,  that  the  act  of  inspiration  was  more  powerful  than 
that  of  expiration,  so  that  though  air  could  be  drawn  through 
the  obstruction,  it  could  not  be  breathed  out  In  consequence, 
it  accumulated  in  the  ultimate  pulmonary  vesicles,  became 
expanded  by  heat,  and  so  acted  niechanic^Jly  as  a  dilator.  Dr, 
Oainhier,  however,  pointed  out  that  expiration  is  a  much 
more  powerful  act  than  inspiration,  and  that  there  is  never  any 
difficulty  in  causing  expulsion  of  air,  provided  always  there  be 
no  obstruction  in  the  tubes.  Emphysema^  then,  does  not  occur 
in  the  vesicles  connected  with  obstructed  tubes,  but  in  those 
which  are  adjacent.  When  tixe  lungs  are  free  from  disease  the 
column  of  air  presses  equally  in  all  the  tubes  and  vesicles  ;  but 
when  one  portion  connected  with  any  obstmction  is  colhipsed, 
tlien  the  adjacent  parts  are  over  expanded^  so  as  to  occupy  the 
space  previously  tilled  by  the  former. 

At  a  later  stage  the  contents  of  the  obstructed  bronchi  are 
pushed  by  the  weight  of  the  descemling  or  inspired  atmosphere 
into  the  most  minute  bronchi,  alveoli,  and  air  vehicles,  always 
from  the  centre  towards  the  peripher)%  and  appear  as  miuuttj 
white  points  beneath  the  pleural  surfaca  They  are  well  shown 
in  the  lij^ure* 


W 


21.— FleurmI  wp^ct  of  pulmoiiAry  lobe  from  American  ox  tUughtared 
at  Liverpool ;  alveoli  filled  wiUi  muoo- purulent  matter ;  pl«and  eurfaoo  intaot 
The  microioopiic  examinatioa  rvTsaled  broncbo^fifieunioDla  in  eome  of  tbe  alireoli 
(»ee  tg,  24)  ;  whlUt  otlien  showed  no  tracee  of  inilammatioii  (tee  fig.  19),  \m% 
were  mer^lj  filled  with  the  inhaled  bronchial  tecretioni. 


Ik 
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On  cutting  into  the  luug^  it  will  be  found  tbat  the  la 
small  tubes,  and  sometimes  the  trachea,  contain  an  amc 
fluid.  This  coudition,  as  well  as  the  collapse,  is  limited  in  tl 
mfgority  of  instances  to  the  small  or  anterior  lobes  of  the  hn^ 
and  rarely,  except  by  extension,  affects  the  lai^e  lobes,  d^j 
only  in  ordinary  but  in  mechanical  bronchitia.  This  (actirj 
of  importance,  as  pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa,  with  wliich  1 
disease  under  consideration  has  been  confounded,  geDerally 
commences  in  the  larger  lobes,  either  in  their  centres  or  toTji*anii 
their  posterior  edges. 

The  tluid  contained  in  the  tubes  is  thick,  and  has  a  yellow 
colour;  in  the  trachea  it  is  more  or  less  frothy;  and  is  abanto 
in  the  smaller  bronchi,  as  shown  in  the  figuia 

I. 
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a'  b 

TiG,  22. — Section  of  portion  of  lung  ;  the  exiemsl  aspect  i»  Rhown  hi 
fig.  21.  The  larger  (a)  and  Bmaller  bronchi  ftAd  tar  vtmtlm  {D  EUtd 
with  purulent  matter. 

If  the  lungs  in  this  condition  be  squeezed,  little  pellets  < 
yellow  matter  are  pressed  out :  sometimes  these  pellets  are 
sTuall  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  require  the  aid  of  ( 
magnifying  glass.  If  the  bronchitis  be  associated  with  catarrh 
pneumonia,  elevated  patches  will  be  apparent  on  the  cut  surfao 
having  a  gi-eyish-red  colour.  Tliey  are  soft  to  the  toucli,  audi 
squeezed,  the  same  muco-purulent  matter  exudes  from  tliem,  { 
from  a  smidl  bruuchus  which  may  happen  to  communicate  wid 
the  particulnr  group  of  vesicles  implicated. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  series  of  papers  on  bronchitis  publishe 
in  the  Praditioncr  for  1879,  states  it  is  a  matter  of  difticulty  ] 
man  to  get  at  the  first  change  which  ensues  in  the  bronck 
in  acute  catarrh.     He  has,  however,  been  able  to  verify  his  obser- 
vations by  ail  examination  along  with  myself  of  the  lungs 
American  cattle  slauglitered  in  the  earlier  stages  of  bronchiti 
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iSct  before  any  external  si*,ms  of  disease  were  manifested. 
^e  says — "  On  cai^ful  comparison,  however,  of  many  eases,  we 
^k  assured  that  the  first  deviation  visible  is  a  relaxation  and 
^^fUnmon  of  (he  ahundant  plexus  of  hlood-vesiJicIs  ramify infj  in  the 
^mierfibrotis  coat,  immediately  beneatli  the  basement  membrane 
— tliat  is  to  say,  of  the  branches  of  the  bronchial  artery.     They 
l>ecome  en;L!:orged  with  blood,  so  that  on  transverse  section  they 
appear  like  little  cavities  distended  willi  bk)ud  coi*puscles.     In  a 
hours  afterwards  the  basement  membrane^  becomes  much 
apparent  than  it  usually  is,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
'  and  homogeneous,  while  the  surface  is  thrown  into  many 
fobls.     These  changes  in  the  basement  membrane  are  appa- 
rently due  to  its  becoming  a'dematous,  serous  fluid  being  infil- 
trated into  it  from  the  underlying  plexus  of  distended  vessels; 
and  we  shall  see  that,  as  the  acute  irritation  continues,  this 
ieniatous  state  of  the  basement  membnine  becomes  more  and 
ore  a  well-marked  feature.     Tfie  next  change,  so  far  as  we 
VB  been  able  to  calculate,  occurs  in  from  twenty  to  thirty 


7to,  2^ — Bro&chuB  (meillum  ftized)  m  acute  brrmcliitiA. — (Amcric&n  ox 
••Unghtered  *t  TJverpool, ) 
{a)  Deep  byer  of  epitbelium.  jErorniinating  and  tbrowin    off  catarrhal  oeUs, 

■(It)  Inner  fibrous  coat,  infiltrateil  witli  inflanmiatory  ceUii.     (480  diam  ) 
The  colnmiiar  epithelium  ehed. 

*  Tho  biiexnent  membrane  in  nut   to   appi&rcnt    in    the    lower    animaU 
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liours  after  the  primary  distension  of  the  vessels,  and  consists  i 
tlie  loosening  and  desquamation  of  the  columnar  epithelium  j 
the  foci  of  greatest  confjeation, 

"Tlie  columnar  epithelium  is  thus  shed  at  a  very  e^irly  sta^j 
of  the  attack,  and  takes  rio  part  whatevtr  in  the  after  chaDgtd  [ 
which  ensue.     It  is  never  seen  ar^ain  until  the  other  signs  <?/ 
,  acute  inflammation,  such  as  the  distension  of  tlie  ve^els.  aod 
oedema  of  the  basement  membrane,  have  passed  off.     Sohs^- 
quently  we  shall  see  that  it  is  gradually  reproduced.    Hie 
cause  of  this  desquaniation  of  the  columnar  epithelium  seems  to 
be  the  cedcnia  of  the  basement  membrane  loosening  its  unde^ 
lying  attachments,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  vesicles 
which  form  in  an  acute  inflammatorj-  affection  of  the  skin  loosen 
the   attachments  of  the   superficial  layer   of  epidermis.    Tli« 
removal  of  this  protective  covering  from  the  mucous  membmtie 
naturally  leaves  the   latter  in  an  exposed  condition,  aad  no 
doubt  tlie  feeling  of  rawness  experienced  in  scute  catarrh  of 
the  bronchi  is  due  to  the  cold  air  acting  upon  an  over-stinnibtrf 
and  exposed  mucous  membrane.     And,  further,  it  can  easily  be 
understood  that,  where  this  desquamation  takes  place  to  an 
inordinately  great  extent,  the  loss  of  the  ciliary  action  of  the 
columnar  cells  ift  ill  seriously  interfere  with  expectoration,  and 
tend  to  cause  the  catarrhal   products  to  gravitate   downwatvls 
towards  the  smaller  bronchi  and  air  vesicles.     This  description 
essentially  coincides  with  what  Socoloff  found  experimentally  in 
animals  (Virchow  s  Archit\  voh  Ixviii,  p.  611),  in  which  he  ia^ 
duced  an  artificial  bronchitis  by  the  injection  of  irritants,  such  as 
potassic  bichromate,  into  the  air  passages.     He  states  tlmt  one 
of  the  tii-st  changes  which  ensued  was  the  desquamation  uf  tba 
columnar  cells,  and  that  they  took  no  part  in  the  cxitarrhal  J 
inflammatory  process."    This  early  shedding  of  the  columna?  i 
cells,  and  their  non-reproduction  until  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
inlhinimatory  process,  is  a  fact  of  real  importance,  as  it  goes  a  long  J 
way  to  explain  the  occurreoce  of  those  caseous  tumours  whichj 
give  rise  to  tubercle,  and  are  so  often  confounded  with  that  growth 

The  pneumonic  process,  which  may  super\^ene  eitlier  by  ex* 
tension  of  the  intlammatory  process  from  the  tubes  to  the  alveoH 
or  the  irritation  of  inhaled  inflammatory  products  subsequent  i 
coUapse,  is^  in  the  earlier  stage,  commonly  limited  to  s<tatt4^i't 
groups  of  air  vescicles,  hence  the  term  lobuiar  which  is  applic 


to  it  It  causes  the  portions  affected  to  appear  as  scattered,  ill- 
defined  nodules  of  consolidation,  irregijkr  in  size,  and  passing 
insensibly  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  is  variously 
altered  by  collapse,  emphysema,  and  congestion.  These  nodules 
are  of  a  reddish -grey  colour,  faintly  gran  alar  or  smooth*  slightly 
elevated,  and  soft  in  consistence.  As  they  increase  in  size  they 
may  become  confluent;  and  in  a  more  advanced  stage  they 
become  paler,  drier,  firmer,  and  to  some  extent  resemble  ordinary 
grey  hepatization. 

Microscopically  examined,  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  cellular 
elements  accumulated  in  the  alveoli. 

The  diseiise  may,  as  already  remarked,  terminate  fatally  by  the 
absorption  of  the  putrescent  catarrhal  products,  by  gangrene  of 
the  collapsed  lungs,  or  by  sudden  effusion  of  fluid  into  the 
bronchi,  constituting  what  is  termed  suffocative  catanh.  If  a  fatal 
termination  does  not  ensue,  the  contents  of  the  alveoli  undergo 
degeneration,  and  are  gradually  removed,  by  discharge,  or  by 
absorption ;  or  by  coalescence  form  caseous  masses,  which 
may  become  encapsuled,  undergo  the  calcareous  change,  and 
thus  become  innocuous;  or  may  induce  a  diathesis,  leading 
to  the  actual  development  of  tidnTcIe  in  tlic  o\,  iind  to  symptoms 


Fm.  24.— 'Acute  omUrrliAl  piieumoiil*  f  Ameficui  o%%  — 
fieetion  through  veTerml  ^  ve«tde«.  Shows  the  aArtidUr 
envitiet  iUl«d  with  Urge  grmular  cmUirhAl  cell*  (<•).  (A) 
CjUvrbal  oelU  •pititititig  from  the  alireoUr  wtdl  ia)  l!<Nigu- 
iKted  mucui  in  which  the  oitairhal  cell*  Ii«.--(I80  dkm.) 

ftimulating  phthisis  pulmonalis  in  the  horse— that  is  iv  say,  an 
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accmnuktion  of  catarrhal  products^  epitlielial  and  oilier  cells, 
within  the  pulmonary  alveoli;  cellular  infiltration  and  thickening 
of  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  hronchi ;  increase  in  the  inta^ 
lobular  connective  tissue^  with,  in  some  instances,  the  ocxrunince 
of  fibrinous  masses,  intermixed  with  leucocytes  in  the  alveoli. aa 
demonstrated  by  Zenker  of  Dresden,  but  wilhout^ — except  v&ry 
rarely  indeed  in  the  horse — the  occurrence  of  tubercular  tumours 
(grapes)  in  the  serous  membranes  and  parenchyma  of  organs. 

In  all  cases  of  bronchitis  the  bronchial  glands  undeigo  mm 
change.  In  the  earlier  stages  they  are  increased  in  sixe,  contain 
the  producta  of  the  bronchitis  conveyed  by  the  lymph  tract; 
become  more  or  leas  friable  in  consistence;  and  in  moft? 
advanced  bronchial  inflammation  distended  with  catarrhal  ele- 
ments ;  both  glands  and  contents  undergoing  the  caseous  meta- 
morphosis, the  products  of  which  may  either  liquefy  or  beoooie 
infiltrated  with  calcareous  matter. 


TREATMENT. 

Venesection  is  to  be  avoided ;  indeed  bronclutis  is  characWi- 
ised  by  depression  and  debility  from  its  earliest  stages.    In  tlie 
very  commencement  of  the  disease  the  in'itation  is  generally 
modified  by  a  moderate  dose  of  opium.     In  the  horse,  0X|  Kid 
sheep  remedies  termed  expectorants  are  quite  useless,  having  ^ 
efiect     In  the  dog,  however,  they  are  said  to  act     They  aw  ' 
antiraonial  wine,  ipecacuanha,  hyoscyamus,  &a ;  but  1  do  not 
think  that  they  are  of  much  service,  and  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  chloral  hydrate  in  from  two  to  four  grain  doses.     The  greftt  j 
principle  of  treotment,  however,  in  all  animals  after  the  very  I 
earliest  stage  of  the  disease  has  passed  off — when,  and  then  onlvj 
it  may  be  possible  to  cut  short  the  attack  by  a  full  dose  < 
opium — is  to  assist  in  promoting  the  natural  course  and  termina- 
tion of  the  inflammation.     It  has  already  been  pointed  out  tiii 
in  the  earlier  stages  the  bronchi  are  dry.  and  that  subsequentlj 
they  become  moist ;  and  aa  the  moist  stage  becomes,  as  it  wer 
matured,  the  irritation  disappears.     Such,  then,  is  the  natur 
course,  and  the  practitioner  is  to  assist  in  promoting  this 
causing  the  animal  to  inhale  steam,  medicated  or  simple,  i 
medicated  steam  being  made  by  adding  camphor,  creosote, 
carbolic  acid  to  the  hot  water.    When  the  dischaige  is  profu 
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iiKlicating  the  involvoment  of  a  large  area  of  tubes,  and  a  con- 
dition of  real  danger,  the  inhalation  of  steam  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  such  inhalation  modifies  the  viscidity  of  the 
catarrhal  fluid,  and  facilitates  ib?  discharge  from  the  bronchi. 
And  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  putrefaction 
of  the  catarrhal  product,  such  steam  should  be  medicated  with 
carbolic  acid.  In  addition  to  tliis  the  sides  are  to  be  bathed  with 
hot  water,  and  rub!>ed  over  with  oil  or  a  weak  liniment  to  keep 
off  the  sensation  of  cold*  If  the  bowels  are  costive,  enemas  are 
to  be  administered,  but  on  no  account  are  aloetic  purgatives  to 
be  given;  for  obstinate  constipation — a  very  nire  complication 
— a  moderate  dose  of  oil  may  be  given.  It  is  far  better,  however, 
to  keep  the  alimentary  ciinal  in  proper  order  by  enticing  the 
animal  to  eat  laxative  food,  such  as  linseed  mashes,  carrots,  op 
grass,  if  in  season.  Some  practitioners  recommend  that  sulphate 
of  magnesia  be  given  in  four-ounce  doses  daily  in  the  horse's 
water  until  the  bowels  respond.  For  my  own  part  I  have 
found  that  horsea  generally  refuse  to  drink  such  water,  although 
they  may  suffer  much  from  thirst ;  and  I  generally  content 
myself  with  ordering  half-ounce  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash  twice 
daily  in  the  water  or  mash.  Good  nursing,  warm  clothing,  puro 
air,  and  a  good  stable  or  loose  box,  are  essentials  which  are  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

In  the  course  of  bronchitis,  it  will  frequently  be  observed  that 
8)inptoms  simulating  those  of  diabetes  insipidus  become  de- 
veloped ;  the  animal  becomes  very  thirsty  and  urinate  profusely. 
These  need  not  cause  any  alarm  ;  they  are  due  to  the  absorption 
and  elimination  of  effete  materials  and  various  salts — chloride  of 
sodium  particularly — which  have  been  retained,  probably  in  the 
inflamed  part,  during  the  active  stage  of  the  disease.  If  the 
patient  be  freely  supplied  with  water,  and  enticed  to  partake 
of  good  food,  the  diabetic  symptoms  pass  off,  and  the  animal  will 
speedily  become  convalescent. 

Should  debility  remain,  with  cough  and  irritation,  hyoscyamua 
and  tonics  are  to  be  administered  ;  and  if  the  case  threatens  to 
^become  chronic,  a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  throat  and 
ireast,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  prescribed. 

Chronic  bronchitis  in  the  horse  may  cause  what  is  termed 
thick  wind,  chronic  cough,  and  eventually  emphysema  from 
rupture  of  the  rigid  and  altered  air  vesicles  and  small  bronchi 
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CmiONIC  BROSCHmS, 

As  indicated  by  a  loud,  metallic  cough,  emaciation  and  debility, 
is  not  an  infrequent  disease,  particularly  in  horned  cattle,  and  is 
due  to  tliickening  of  the  bronchial  and  alveolar  walls,  and  to 
caseous  masses.  It  is  best  treated  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  doses  i 
varying  from  TT^  xx.  to  HI  Ix-,  Scheele's  strength,  in  combinatioa 
with  nitrate  of  potash  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  twice  per  day,  a 
strong  blister  to  the  breast,  and  careful  housing  and  nursing. 
A  morbid  change,  termed  bronchiectasis  or  dilatation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  arising  from  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia, 
induced  by  acute  croupous  pneumonia,  broncho-pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  and  the  inhalation  of  solid  irritating  particles,  is 
witnessed  in  the  human  beings  It  is  characterised  by  thick- 
ening of  the  interlobular  septa  and  alveolar  walls ;  and  when 
the  fibrosis  is  extensive,  the  lung  is  diminished  in  size,  the 
tissue  is  smooth,  dense,  being  in  parts  almost  cartilaginous  in 
consistence,  and  irregularly  mottled  with  black  pigment.  The 
alveolar  structure  of  the  lung  is  in  most  parts  destroyed,  and  on 
section  the  dilated  bronchi  are  seen  as  numerous  lai^  open- 
iDg;s  scattered  over  its  surface.  The  dilated  bronchi  frequently 
become  the  seat  of  secondary  inflammatory  processes,  which 
may  lead  to  ulceration,  and  ultimately  to  extensive  excavations  of 
the  indurated  tissue ;  but  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  caseous 
changes.  The  pleura  is  almost  invariably  thickened  and  adherent, 
the  new  formation  in  the  earlier  stages  usually  contains  new 
blood-vessels,  but  later  the  tissue  contracts,  and  the  vessels 
become  destroyed ;  the  contraction  of  the  false  membrane  may  ^ 
also  induce  deformity  of  the  chest,  and  twist  the  neck  to  one 
side.  I  have  seen  a  case  similar  to  the  above  description  in  a 
dog  in  which  the  lungs  contained  quantities  of  sand.  This  dog 
had  been  several  years  in  Africa  hunting  with  its  master. 
Before  death  it  was  observed  that  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
was  depressed,  and  this  was  found  to  be  due  to  carnification  and 
contraction  of  the  adherent  lung  and  connecting  new  formation^ 
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SPORADIC  DISEASES— continued. 

(m.)  LOCAL  DJB^EAaES— continued. 

(/.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIEATORY  OUGAISS— continued. 

CHRONIC  EMPHYSEMA  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Chronic  Ebiphysema  of  the  lungs  is  of  two  kinds,  namely— (1.) 
Vesicular,  due  to  enlargement  and  dilatation  of  the  air  cells,  with 
gradual  effacement  of  the  blood-vessels  distributed  over  their 
walls.  There  is  ansemia  of  the  affected  parts,  a  tendency  to  dila- 
tation of  the  right  cardiac  ventricle,  and  a  disposition  to  anasarca 
of  the  limbs.  The  dilated  cells  vary  in  size,  and  when  very 
large  it  is  probable  that  several  vesicles  are  dilated  into  one 
cavity  by  rupture  of  the  vesicular  walls  and  partitions.  These 
dilatations  may  be  clearly  seen  through  the  pulmonary  pleura, 
as  they  protrude  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs ;  they  are  pale, 
sometimes  quite  white,  the  tissue  drier  than  natural  Vesicular 
emphysema  is  seen  in  chronic  broken  wind,  and  is  due,  as 
already  explained,  to  degeneration  of  the  bronchial  tissues.  It 
is,  however,  a  result  of  bronchitis,  and  several  theories  are  put 
forward  to  explain  the  origin  of  emphysema.  Dr.  Elliotson 
considers  that  a  want  of  due  expansioti  of  the  lungs  is  the  most 
common  cause.  He  says — "  Whatever  prevents  any  one  part  of 
the  lungs  from  expanding  when  the  thorax  expands,  whether  it 
be  a  material  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  ramifications  or  a 
compression  of  them,  or  whatever  else,  it  will  occasion  those 
parts  which  remain  dilatable  to  keep  dilated  in  a  corresponding 
increased  degree,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  which  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  chest  occasions.  When  we  inspire  we  dilate  the 
chesty  and  the  air  rushes  down  the  trachea,  and  the  lungs  follow 
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the  dilated  portions.  If  there  be  any  part  of  the  lung  that  will 
not  dilate,  then  other  parts  are  over-dilated  to  fill  np  the  vacnnm, 
and  in  that  way  those  parts  which  we  distend  areoveiMlistended, 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  distension  in  other  parts; 
and  when  once  ov^-distended  they  are  often  unable  to  recover 
themselves,  just  as  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  body — the 
urinary  bladder  for  example.  I  presume  it  is  on  this  account 
that  dilatetion  of  the  air  cells  is  so  common  in  persons  labouring 
under  chronic  bronchitis,  especially  where  the  membrane  is 
most  thickened,  and  where  the  secretion,  if  there  be  any,  is  tough 
and  adherent,  so  as  to  produce  obstruction.'* — (Pradiee  of 
Medicine,)  And,  as  already  explained,  emphysema  does  not 
occur  in  the  vesicles  connected  with  obstructed  tubes,  but  in  the 
healthy  ones  which  are  adjacent.     (See  Bronchitis.) 

2.  Interlobular  Emphysema,  or  accumulation  of  air  or  gases  in 
the  meshes  of  the  connective  lung  tissue,  may  arise  from  rupture 
of  the  walls  of  the  air  vesicles.  This  result  of  rupture  is,  howev^, 
an  uncommon  occurrence,  for  generally,  when  the  cells  are  rup- 
tured, they  break  one  into  another,  and  form  permanent  enlarge- 
ments, with  rigid  walls,  by  coalescence.  Interlobular  emphys^na 
is,  however,  seen  in  various  diseases,  especially  of  homed  cattle, 
and  arises  from  the  evolution  of  gases,  which  infiltrate  and 
distend  the  pulmonary  areolar  tissue.  It  may  be  induced 
artificially  by  the  injection  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  into  the 
veins.  It  is  also  seen  in  an  animal  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  *'  blowing/'  i.e.,  by  forcing  air  into  the  jugulars. 


TREATMENT. 

No  permanent  benefit  can  be  expected  from  any  treatment 
Much  relief  may,  however,  be  afforded  by  careful  dieting,  keeping 
the  bowels  r^olar,  and  when  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are 
very  greats  by  the  administration  of  sulphuric  ether,  chloral 
hydrate,  or  the  bromide  of  ammonium.  A  horse  thick  in  the 
wind,  or  suffering  from  chronic  cough,  is  an  unsound  animal 
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Apabt  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  will  be  described 
immediately,  the  lower  animals,  particularly  the  horse,  are  apt 
to  suffer  from  congestion  of  the  true  pulmonary  blood-vessels, 
\jt^  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  congestive 
condition  is  not  only  seen  during  the  progress  of  many  diseases, 
such  as  laminitis,  traumatic  arthritis,  enteritis,  pneumonia,  heart 
affections,  and  various  prostrating  epizootics ;  but  often  originates 
in  the  horse  during  severe  exertion,  more  especially  in  the 
hunting-field  when  the  animal  is  not  "in  condition,"  or  is 
taxed  beyond  its  strength.  As  a  question  of  jurisprudence, 
the  occurrence  and  results  of  congestive  pneumonia,  or,  more 
correctly,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  is  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance, for  many  instances  have  occurred,  and  will  doubtless 
again  occur,  of  horses  d}dng  from  this  affection  within  a  few 
days  after  purchase,  and  the  seller  has  been  more  than  once 
mulcted  in  damages  to  the  full  value  of  the  animal. 

In  order  to  bring  a  horse  into  "  condition  "  for  severe  exertion, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  be  gradually  trained.  First  of  all,  it  is 
for  a  time  walked  for  one  or  two  hours  daily,  in  order  that  the 
locomotor  muscles  be  gradually  brought  into  tone  for  stronger 
and  severer  work ;  then  it  is  trotted,  and  afterwards  galloped 
and  sweated.  Useless  fat  is  thus  removed,  and  the  muscles  of 
locomotion,  as  well  as  those  of  respiration,  are  brought  into  a 
condition  and  tone  which  enable  them  to  perform  the  severest 
and  fastest  exertion  -,  the  tone  and  power  of  the  heart  are  also 
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increased  and  elevated,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  pump  an  ukJ 
creased  supply  of  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  in  order 
maintain  tbeir  strength  and  integrity  during  the  time  they  are  I 
so  greatly  taxed.     In  fact»  it  may  be  said  that  the  horse's  respira- 
tory organs — wind — circidation,  and  nmsctilar  action,  are  alemteJ 
into  a  high  state  of  functional  perfection  by  careful  traimiig, 
and  a  horse  in  this  condition  will  perform  during  a  long  niu 
with  the  hounds  or  on  the  race-course,  without  danger  to  \m 
health  and  life.     But  if  a  horse  that  is  not  thus  trained — not  in 
condition,  no  matter  how  good  its  health  might  be — is  suddenly 
inxt  to  severe  and  prolonged  exertion,  when  neither  its  muscular, 
pulmonary,  nor  circulatory  systems  are  fit  to  undergo  the  fatigoe 
consequent  thereon,  it  will  be  seen  that,  first  of  all,  the  breathiog 
becomes  frequent  and  distressed ;  the  heart  beats  tumultuouslj, 
but  with  little  impulsive  force ;  the  voluntary  muscles,  conse- 
quent upon  want  of  tone  and  exhaustion,  obey  the  will  im- 
perfectly.     It  goes  **  all  abroad/*  as  the  horseman  says.   The 
breathing  becomes  more   and   more  distressed,   and  at  last  it 
falls,  and  perhaps  dies  from  actual  suffocation,  consequent  upon 
the   pulmonary   vessels   being  overloaded   with  nou-oxidiied 
blood ;  and  after  death  the  lungs  are  found  gorged  with  blood, 
black  in  colour,  and  prone  to  rapid  decomposition,  giving  origin 
to  the  expression  "black  as  your  hat,  and  rotten  aa  a  paar," 
and  to  the  idea  that  the  animal  had  suffered  from  some  chronic 
disease.      In   giving   an   opinion  on  a  case  of  this  kind,  tlw 
veterinarian  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  blackness,  tendency  to 
putrescence,  or  even  deliquescent  condition  of  the  lung  ti^ue* 
are  results  of  acuteness  of  attack,  and  not  of  any  previous  dis- 
ease ;  and  it  may  always  be  accepted  that  mere  engorgement 
and  blackness,  without  the  formation  of  an  exudate,  are  positive 
evidence  that  the  disease  is  not  of  long  standing. 

Another  cause  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  actual  want  of  ail  i 
in  badly  ventilated  stables,  the  congestion  here  arising  from  tli«| 
stop-cock  action  of  the  pulmonaiy  capillaries  already  described] 
— (see  Death  hy  SvffQcation) — -which  contract,  and  prevent,  as  iti 
w^ere,  as  much  as  possible  the  passage  of  impure  blood  into  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  and  systemic  circulation*  Pulmoc 
ajioplexy  is  also  termed  hiemorrhagic  infarction,  and,  as  ex* 
plained  by  Dr.  Yeo,  is  "  universally  admitted  to  depend  on  i 
local  impediment  to  the  circulation,  such  as  an  embolus  impact 
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ill  an  artery.  There  being  no  arterial  anastomosis  in  the  lung, 
such  a  ping  has  a  very  marked  efTect.  The  enilxjlus  cuts  off  the 
normal  supply  of  blood  from  tlie  part,  and  the  pressure  in  the 
arterial  branches  beyond  the  stoppage  falls  to  zero.  The  blood, 
however,  can  still  find  its  way  through  the  capillaries  into  the 
branches  at  the  distal  side  of  the  phig.  The  branches  of  the 
occluded  artery  are  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  occluded 
veins,  and  as  they  have  none  but  capillary  connections,  they  may 
be  said  to  form  blind  ends  to  the  adjacent  arteries.  The  blood  then 
trickles  into  these  arterial  brandies  and  fills  them,  but  no  outward 
flow  can  take  place,  therefore  they  become  intensely  engorged  with 
stagnant  blood.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  inner  coat  of 
the  vessel  is  deprived  of  its  nutrition,  for  which  the  constant 
renewal  of  the  blood  is  required.  This  starvation  of  the  minute 
vessels  renders  them  unfit  for  their  function  ;  they  lose  their 
j^iower  of  retaining  the  blood,  which  escapes  into  the  neighbour- 
ing textures,  forming  the  dense  black  consolidation  now  known 
as  hoemonhagic  impaction/* 


SYMPTOMS. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  are  very  distressing. 
The  animal  stands  with  outstretched  legs,  and  seems  to  fight  for 
breath ;  the  nostrils  will  be  seen  opening  and  closing  quickly, 
tlie  flanks  to  heave  rapidly ;  the  eyes  are  blood-shot  and  wild,  or 
sunken  and  didl ;  there  is  a  tremor  all  over  the  bcxiy ;  the  legs 
and  ears  are  deathly  cold,  and  cold  sweats  bathe  tlie  Iwxly :  the 
pulse  is  small  and  indistinct  ("  the  oppressed  pulse  of  pneu* 
monia"  of  the  old  writers),  perhaps  beating  from  100  to  150  per 
minute  in  extreme  cases;  the  hearts  action  tumultuous*  but 
without  strength. 

In  some  cases  tbero  will  be  some  discharge  of  frothy  blood 
from  the  nose ;  in  others  hfemoptysis  is  absent,  and  if  the  jagolar 
or  other  vein  is  opened,  the  blood  trickles  from  it,  black,  thick, 
and  scanty.    Death  occurs  by  apnoea,  * 

^  Tho  krm  ApncBftis  used  bj  phyiiologuU  (o  indicite  m  coDdition  of  hrMthlflH- 
now  induced  by  exoeae  of  ezygen  {ilandbaok  for  the  Phynotoffi&d  Ao&arolorjf,  bj 
Sftudenoii  sad  otlien,  page  318),  Mid  hj  p«tbaloglsfce  that  of  tuffucAtiofn  or  Mpbyxiib 
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TREATMEKT, 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  hoi'se  so 
that  it  can  obtain  as  much  pure  air  as  possible.  It  is  thenefui 
to  be  tied  with  its  head  to  the  box  or  stable  door,  the  body  i 
to  be  smartly  rubbed,  not  knocked,  with  wisps  of  hay  or  stiaw, ' 
and  afterwords  warmly  clothed.  When  the  surface  of  the  body 
and  extremities  are  vety  cold,  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  j 
practice  to  place  the  feet  in  hot  water  and  bathe  the  legs  for  j 
several  minutes,  then  rub  them  over  with  a  stimulating  eaibro-j 
cation,  and  bandage  them  in  thick  flannel  as  liigh  ad  possible 
If  proper  bandages  cannot  be  obtained,  hay  or  straw  ropes  are 
to  be  substituted.  The  medical  treatment  must  be  that  wliich 
is  calculated  to  equalise  and  balance  tlie  circulation,  iind  fori 
these  purposes  stimulants  are  to  be  recommended,  such  as  the  j 
ethers,  spirits,  wine,  or  even  ale  when  nothing  else  can  be 
obtained.  I  have  also  found  that  the  tincture  of  arnica,  in  oii<*  | 
or  two  ounce  doses,  acts  very  satisfactorily;  it  seems  to  slimn- 
late  the  cutaneous  circulation,  and  on  this  account  is  well 
calculated  to  restore  tlie  equilibrium  of  the  circulation-  If  the 
congestion  does  not  give  way  to  the  above  treatment,  bleeding  is 
to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  tlie  put* 
nionary  vessels,  and  the  engorgement  of  the  great  veins  imd  nglit  j 
side  of  the  heart ;  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  blood  may  be  with- 
drawn with  safety,  but  it  is  better  not  to  repeat  it  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  cruel  pmctice,  and  one  calculated  to  do  harm» 
to  apply  mustard  or  other  powerful  irritant  to  the  sides.  Horsefi^ 
when  thus  ti^eated,  begin  to  be  excited  in  a  few  minutes  after 
the  initant  has  been  applied,  paw,  move  about,  lie  down,! 
perhaps  roll  in  pain  ;  the  breathing  becomes  more  accelen 
and  loss  of  strength  mpidly  follows.  I  hold  it  to  be  imperatif 
that  the  veterinarian  should  enjoin  pertect  quietude  and  rep 
and  if  anytliing  is  to  be  applied  to  tlie  sides  or  breast,  let  it  1 
warm  water,  in  order  to  soothe  and  calm  the  distressed  suffci 

After  the  symptoma  of  congestion  have  passed  away,  it  is  i 
improbable  but  that  they  may  be  succeeded  by  those  of  infi 
niation  of  the  lungs.  Bearing  in  mind  the  probability  of  this 
sequel,  the  treatment  of  the  animal  for  some  days  must  be  of 
the  most  carefiil  description;  the  diet  must  be  light,  spariu 
and  easy  of  digestion ;  the  water  must  be  supplied  abundanti 
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and  even  in  the  earliest  stage,  if  the  animal  be  thirsty,  water  is 
to  be  freely  allowed;  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash  given  in  the 
water  or  mash ;  the  air  of  the  stable  must  be  abundant  and  pure 
— ^but  the  horse  is  not  to  be  exposed  to  draughts — and  the  body 
kept  warm  by  clothing. 


POST  MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

The  post  mortem  appearances  are,  congestion  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  with  rupture  of  some  of  them,  and  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  parenchyma,  constituting  pulmonary  apoplexy,  whilst 
others  are  plugged  by  emboli.  The  lungs  resemble  the  spleen, 
and  the  term  splenification  has  been  applied  to  this  condition. 
When  cut  into,  the  lungs  present  a  deep,  dark,  purple  colour, 
the  vessels  are  filled  with  dark  blood  of  a  tarry  consistence, 
whilst  here  and  there,  interspersed  throughout  the  lung 
substance,  darker  points  are  seen,  indicating  where  extra- 
vasation has  occurred.  Although  much  heavier  and  more 
condensed  than  natural,  the  limg  tissue  will  generally  float 
in  water;  thus  differing  from  the  condition  of  hepatization, 
which  is  present  when  death  has  occurred  from  pneumonia. 
The  light  side  of  the  heart  and  great  veins  are  filled  with  blood 
of  a  dark  appearance  and  tarry  consistence.  The  left  side  of 
the  heart  also  contains  some  quantity  of  blood  of  the  same 
appearance  and  consistence. 

It  may  be  stated  that  hypostatic  congestion  may  occur  post 
mortem  or  during  the  death  struggle.  This  always  occurs  in 
the  most  depending  part  of  the  lungs,  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
its  situation  and  the  antecedent  symptoms,  the  animals  having 
died  from  other  diseases,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  any 
diseased  condition  of  the  lungs. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS— PNEUMONIA 

Synonyms  and  Varidm. — Peripneumonia;  peripneumonii 
vera  (as  opposed  to  peripneumonia  notha,  or  capillary  bronchitis); 
febris  pneumonica ;  acute  pneumonia ;  chronic  pneumonia; lobar 
pneumonia ;  interlobular  pneumonia  (an  affection  of  the  inte^ 
lobular  tissue) ;  primary  pneumonia,  secondary  pneumonia 
(signifying  differences  in  origin);  specific  or  glanderous  pneu- 
monia. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Congestion  or  engorgement  of  the  lungs  has  been  already 
described  as  a  result  of  arrested  pulmonary  circulation  arising 
from  over-exertion,  debility  of  the  heart's  action,  embolism,  or 
to  any  other  circumstance  preventing  the  due  arterialization  of 
the  venous  blood,  and  causing  haemorrhage  from  or  stasis  in  the 
teiminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  a  disease  in  which  all  the 
textures  of  the  pulmonary  substances  are  more  or  less  involved; 
and  this  distinction  may  be  made  between  congestive  and  in- 
flammatory pneumonia,  that,  in  the  first  the  lesion  lies  primarily 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and,  in  the  second,  in  tissues  supphed 
by  the  branches  of  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  lungs,  namely, 
the  bronchial  arteries,  the  pulmonary  branches  becoming  sub- 
sequently involved,   and  having  no   inconsiderable  share  in 
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furnishing  the  exudative  materials,  which  characterise  the  con- 
dition of  hepatization  or  consolidation  that  occurs  in  pneumonia. 
The  various  changes  which  occur  in  the  course  of  pneumonia 
are — Id,  Arterial  injection,  characterised  by  a  brighter  colour, 
and  dryness  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  a  condition  indicated  by 
harsh  respiration  and  crepitating  sounds.  2d,  The  arterial 
injection  is  succeeded  by  a  condition  of  engorgement,  congestion 
of  the  pulmonat}'  vesaels,  and  incipient  cedema  of  the  lung.  The 
substance  of  the  lung  is  engorged  with  blood  and  blcxxiy  semra ; 
externally  it  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  crepitates  but  slightly 
under  pressure ;  it  also  pits  under  the  linger,  and  is  more  easily 
t4^m  than  healthy  lung ;  is  heavier  than  natural,  inelastic ;  ita 
cells  are  filled  with  liquid,  mixed  with  air.  On  being  cut  a 
large  quantity  of  bloody  serosity  escapes  from  the  cut  surface, 
which  is  frothy  in  the  earlier  stages  from  admixture  with  air. 
This,  along  with  the  commencing  consolidation,  proves  that  the 
effusion  has  been  poured  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air  vesiclea 
as  well  aa  into  the  pulmonary  tissue.  During  this  stage  the 
lung  tissue  will  still  lloat  in  water,  although  it  u  heavier  and 
leas  crepitant  than  natural. 

If  a  very  thin  section  be  made,  and  examined  microscopicallyi 
the  capiUaries  wdl  be  found  fiDed  with  blood  ;  the  air  vesicles 
enlarged  and  granular,  with  incipient  division  of  their  nuclei ; 
and  exudation  corpuscles,  mingled  with  red  globules,  which  have 
escaped  from  the  vessels  and  are  seen  in  the  alveoli 

Sd,  Red  Hepaiizaiion. — If  the  inflammation  continue,  other 
changes  occur  in  the  lung  substance.  The  lung  is  red  externally 
and  internally ;  is  solid,  sinks  in  water,  and  no  longer  crepitates 
under  pressure  ;  it,  however,  tears  easily  and  breaks  down  under 
pressure ;  and  on  tliis  account  AnJral  objected  to  the  term 
hepatization,  and  termed  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia  red 

I  softening — ranioUi^stmcnt  ron^e.  The  colour  is  less  livid  than 
in  the  earlier  stage,  being  a  dull  reddiah-brown,  becoming 
brighter  on  exposure  to  the  air.     This  reddish-brown  colour  ia 

I  never  very  uniform,  and  in  some  animals  diversity  of  colour 
is  very  marked ;  thus  in  the  ox  tlie  inflamed  lungs  present  such 
a  variety  of  colour  as  to  cause   the  term   "marbled"  to  be 

I       applied  to  it     This   is   due   to  tlie   very  distinctly  lobulatcd 

I       anatomical  character  of  the  ox's  lungs,  and  the  consecutive 

£(  of  the  lobar  pneumonia.    Dark  red  spots  Indicate  the 
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earlier  or  second  stage  and  the  ^ey  spots  the  third  or 
sta^  of  the  disease,  which  is  called — 

4th.  Grey  Hcpatizahon,  termed  hj  Andral  ramoUU-^mmt  grii, 
or  grey  softening:.     In  the  horse,  perhaps  the  term  grey  sofleniDg 
nuiy  not  be  inappropriate,  but  in  the  ox  solidification  expresses 
the  condition  much  more  accurat-ely.     The  cut  surface  of  the  j 
part  which   has   run   on   to   thia   stage   presents   a  grey  tint, 
the  redness  of  the  preceding  stage   having   passed  away,  audi 
the  granular  character  is  less  distinct.     In  the  horse,  dog»  4c  J 
the  tissue  has  very  often  lost  its  firmness,  and  has  become  soft 
and  pulpy,  and  an  abundant  dirty-looking  puriform   material 
oozes  from  the  cut  surfaces.     In  the  ox  the  grey  portions  aw 
generally  smootli,  glistening,  and  firm.     In  some  instances  tl»e 
smootli,  glistening  appearance  is  observed  in  the  inflamed  lupgs  I 
of  horses,  but  the  firmness  is  rarely  so  great  as  in  the  lungs  of  | 
oxen,  in  which  the  tissues  of  consolidated  parts  retain  their  j 
marbled  appearance,  and  acquire  a  resisting  character,  or  tro  \ 
transformed  into  a  more  or  less  firm  cheesy  material.     In  some ' 
instances,  however,  the  grey  exudate,  even  in  the  ox,  h  bniketi 
down  into  a  more  or  less  pulpy  material 

K  a  portion  of  hepatized  lung  be  torn,  and  the  torn  surface 
examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  the  tissue  wiU  appear  to  be 
composed  of  a  crowd  of  small  red  granulations,  lying  closo  to 
each  other,  air  vesicles  clogged  up,  thickened,  and  matle  reJ  by 
the  inflammation.  In  the  catarrhal  form  of  pneumonia  com- 
monly seen  in  the  horse,  the  exudative  products  are  mofltlj 
accumulated  in  the  mterior  of  the  air  vesicles,  but  in 
exudative  form  (croupous)  seen  in  the  ox,  and  in  cases  of  pleu 
pneumonia  in  the  horse,  the  exuded  materials  not  only 
the  air  vesicles  but  the  interstices  of  the  pulmonary  connedit 
tissue. 

Suppuration  of  the  lung  is  a  more  advanced  state  of 
hepatization ;  the  lung  is  softer,  yellower,  and  more  pulpy,  but  tlj 
condition  is  not  materially  distinct  from  the  others,  as  pus  ce 
are  present  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pneumonia,  and  the  dist 
tion  between  softening,  grey  hepatization,  and  suppuration  is  mo 
one  of  terms  than  of  reality.    Difluse  suppuration  of  the  lungs  is 
not  rarely  witnessed  in  newly  calved  cows ;  exposed  to  wet  i 
cold,  it  runs  a  rapid  course,  terminating  fataUy  in  three  or  fo 
days,  the  lungs  being  engorged  with  puriform  materials.    It  u\ 
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lemaikable  thing  that  suppuration  of  the  lungs  very  rarely  runs 
*m  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  when  the  inflammation  is  not 
dae  to  a  specific  cause,  such  as  glanders  or  pysemia.    I  have 
certainly  seen  abscesses  in  the  lungs  of  both  -oxen  and  horses, 
bat  the  event  is  a  very  rare  one,  and  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
endeavours  to  account  for  the  rarity  of  pulmonary  abscesses  in 
a  veiy  ingenious  manner.    He  says — "  When  I  was  speaking  of 
inflaxmnation  in  general,  I  pointed  out  to  you  the  remarkable 
influence  which  the  presence  of  air  in  contact  with  the  inflamed 
part  has  in  accelerating  or  determining  the  event  of  suppuration. 
In  a  recent  cut  through  the  skin  the  admission  or  the  exclusion 
of  the  air  to  the  cut  surface  will  make  all  the  difference  between 
the  adhesive  and  the  suppurative  inflammation ;  and  so  in  other 
cases  which  I  then  mentioned,  and  will  not  now  trouble  you  by 
repeating.    Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same  principle  obtains 
in  inflammation  of  the  lung.    First,  there  is  an  effusion  of  serum 
and  blood,  then  of  lymph  and  blood ;  but  the  air,  passing  into  the 
mmounding  sounder  tissue,  and  penetrating  for  a  time  even  the 
inflamed  portion  itself,  causes  the  suppurative  process  to  super- 
sede the  adhesive ;  and  so  no  wall  of  circumvallation  is  formed 
"by  the  coagulable  lymph,  as  is  the  case  in  areolar  tissue  when 
not  accessible  by  the  air." — (Watson's  Lectures,  page  81.) 

Gangrene  is  more  generally  a  result  of  congestion  than  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  but  its  occasional  occurrence  in  pneu- 
monia is  indisputable.  Sometimes  it  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  the  lung,  and  is  not  circumscribed,  sometimes  it  is  more 
limited.  The  aflected  parts  are  dark,  dirty  olive  or  greenish- 
brown  in  colour ;  foetid  in  odour ;  moist,  wet,  and  diffluent  in 
consistence.  The  occurrence  of  mortification  has  been  ascribed 
to  thrombosis  occurring  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
— (Huss,  Carswell) — and  to  the  destructive  effect  of  the  in- 
flammatory process  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  tissue,  or  to 
an  arrest  of  the  circulation  by  the  excessive  accumulation  of  its 
products  in  the  interior  of  the  air  cells. 

Pneumonia  may  be  double  (bilateral)  or  single  (unilateral),  that 
is  to  say,  it  may  aflect  one  or  both  lungs ;  double  pneumonia  is, 
however,  very  uncommon.  I  have  for  many  years  carefully 
noted  the  site  of  pneumonia,  and  have  found  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  much  more  commonly  situated  in  the  right  than  in  the 
left  lung,  both  in  horses  and  in  cattle,  in  epizootic,  sporadic, 
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and  contagioas  pneuinoDia;  thaty  generally  speaking,  the  intkm^ 
mation  commences  in  the  inferior  portions  of  the  lungs ;  that  it 
invades  the  tissue  from  below,  upwards ;  that  in  all  cases  the 
bronchi  are  more  or  less  involved  in  the  iuflammatory  pitwaeas; 
and  that  when  the  pneumonia  is  superficial,  the  pleum  partid 
pates  in  the  inflammatory  process^  losing  its  normid  colour  juid 
translucence,  becoming  opaque,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
fibrinous  material ;  tliat  the  exudation,  whether  it  be  into  the 
parenchyma  or  on  the  surface,  is  fibrinous.  When  the  disease 
originates  deeply  within  the  lung  substance,  the  pleurisy  may 
be  and  occasionally  is  absent 

When  the  pulraonar}'  inflammation  terminates  in  resolntioOt 
or  a  gradual  return  of  the  lung  to  its  normal  condition — and  thts 
tetminatiou  is  the  most  frequent  one  in  ordinary  pneumonia, 
provided  the  animal  be  properly  treated— the  exudates  liquefy, 
undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  disintegration,  and  become  w 
altered  that  they  can  be  removed  by  absorption,  and  ba  tie 
softened  matters  become  absorbed,  the  circulation  is  gradually 
restored,  and  the  lui^  slowly  attains  its  normal  character. 

In  glanderous  pneumonia^  the  exuded  materials  am  Iibm- 
foimed  into  an  ichorous^  infecting,  puriform  fluid,  and  in  plcuro- 
pneumonia-bovina  contagiosa  they  undergo  a  caseous  change; 
the  inflammatory  process  meanwhile  continuing  in  other  portions 
of  the  lungs  until  a  large  part  of  them  becomes  consolid&tei 
impervious  to  air,  and  the  animal  dies  from  suSbcatiou  aal' 
anaemia. 

The  various  stages  of  pneumonia  are  manifested  by 
sounds  detectable  by  the  ear  when  applied  t<)  tiie  sides  of  tba 
chest.    In  the  first  stage,  and  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  mudh 
engorgement,  a  crackling   sound  is  heard,  mingling  with  lie 
vesicular  murmur,  over  the  inflamed  part ;  the  sound  is  of  iho 
smallest  and  finest  kind  of  crepitation,  similar  to  that  enuttaii 
by  salt  when  thrown  on  hot  coals.    As  the  inflammation  ad*' 
vances  the  crepitations  become  more  and  more  pronounced,  unl 
they  entirely  supersede  the  vesicular  murmur.  These  crepitatii 
do  not  remain  long;  they  are  superseded  either  by  a  retiun  of 
vesicular  murmur,  indicating  the  resolution  of  the  intiammatioa] 
by  a  tubular  sound,  or  an  entire  absence  of  sound — (I 
AusadialionJ) 
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ETIOLOGY. 

Tlie  causes  of  pneumonia  are  similar  to  those  of  bronchitis, 
laryngitis,  &c,,  namely,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  sudden  chills, 
and  housing  in  very  cold,  drau;:^fhty  stahles.  Horses  kept  in  ill- 
ventilated  stables  are  undoubtedly  rendered  susceptible  to  many 
diseases,  and  to  pneumonia  amongst  the  rest,  but  they  will  bear 
Impure  air  even  better  than  cold  drauglits  blomng  directly 
upon  them.  I  iiave  repeatedly  observed  that  the  slightest  cold 
contracted  by  a  horse  kept  in  a  draughty  stable  has  almost  in- 
variably been  succeeded  by  pneumonia,  and  that  if  the  animal 
were  not  removed  to  a  more  comfortable  situation  tlie  disease 
tended  to  a  fatal  termination.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
inflammation  may  succeed  the  congestive  condition  induced  by 
severe  exertion ;  it  may  also  be  induced  by  irritating  gases ; 
emoke  of  burning  hay  and  straw ;  foreign  bodies  entering  the 
lungs  from  the  bronchi,  examples  of  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  cows*  as  sequehc  to  parturient  aj)Oplexy,  where  medicine  finds 
its  way  into  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  in  horses  choked 
by  irritating  and  powerful  remedies,  such  as  ammonia. 

Direct  injuries  to  the  lung  through  wounds  in  the  thoracic 
walls  are  not  always  succeeded  by  much  inflammation,  the  lungs 
appearing  to  have  remarkable  powers  of  recovery  from  direct 
injiirj\  provided  it  be  not  crushed,  or  that  foreign  bodies  or 
extravasated  blood  are  not  forced  into  the  wound  in  its  tissue* 

Pneumonia  may  also  be  induced  by  any  material  altering  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  epizootic  influences,  purpura,  anthrax  ; 
accidental  products  accumulating  in  the  blood ;  mechanical  or 
aolid  materials  (thrombi)  formed  elsewhere,  and  conveyed  to 
the  lungs  by  the  blood,  as  in  phlebitis ;  infecting  influences  of 
materials  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  as  in  pyaimia  or  glanders.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  passive  congestion  arising  from  disease  of 
the  he^rt  or  weakness  of  the  circulation,  induced  by  exhausting 
diseases  or  old  age ;  or  it  may  be  the  localization  of  a  specific 
diseaae^  as  in  pleuru-pneunmnia  coutagiosu* 


SYMPTOMS. 

The  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  namely,  the  greatly  accelerated 
respiratory  movements,  oppressed  pulse,  and  other  aigns  of 
excitement  described  by  Youatt,  Gamgee,  and  others,  are  not  by 
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any  means  diagnostic  of  pulmonary  inflanimation.  In  many 
eases  the  breathing  in  the  eaHier  stages  is  not  difliciilt»  and  one 
is  often  surprised  upon  auscultating  the  chest  to  find  that  con- 
solidation hns  proceeded  to  a  ^n'cat  extent  without  any  very 
distinct  symptoms  having  been  presented. 

In  the  earlier  stages,  the  symptoms  are  acceleration  of  the 
pulse ;  in  very  many  instances  it  will  average  eighty  heats  per 
niinate  ;  hotness  of  tlie  mouth,  and  elevation  of  the  temperature 
to  103*",  104,'*  or  even  106**;  there  is  a  dry,  dull  cough,  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  and  some  degree  of  rigor.  In  some  instances 
the  disease  is  ushered  in  hy  a  severe  rigor,  succeeded  by  a  hot 
stage;  the  mucous  membranes  are  red  and  injected,  the  con- 
junetivse  presenting  sometunes  a  rusty  yellow  tinge ;  the  animal 
does  not  Lie  down,  and  if  loose  wanders  occasionally  about  in  a 
tlull,  depressed  manner,  now  and  then  eating  a  mouthful  of  food. 
It  is  stated  that  the  animal  stands  with  its  limbs  outstretelied 
and  head  protruded.  I  have,  however,  failed  to  observe  this, 
except  in  very  acute  and  congestive  cases,  until  the  disease  haaJ 
made  considemble  progress.  Tliere  is  some  degree  of  constipa^l 
tion,  but  the  faeces  are  mixed  with  flakes  of  mucus ;  the  bowels 
are  irritable,  and  ilo  not  tolemte  purgatives.  If  complicated 
with  pleurisy,  the  breathing  is  more  distressed,  abdominal,  and 
painful,  but  in  pure  pneumonia  there  is  an  absence  of  any  very 
painful  symptoms.  I  have  carefully  noted  the  breathing  in 
many  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  found  that  the  respimtory  move- 
menta  may  not  be  above  tw^enty  per  minute  for  several  daya 
after  attaek^ — a  difference  so  slight  from  the  normal  number,  that 
one  is  apt  to  overlook  it  altogether.  The  observations  of  Dr.  W. 
Gairdner,  that  "  the  dyspncea  ot  pttre  pneumonia  is  a  mere  accek- 
raium  of  the  respiration,  without  any  of  the  heaving  or  straining 
inspiration  observed  in  bronchitis,  or  in  cases  when  the  two 
diseases  are  combined,"  hold  good  both  in  horses  and  cattle ;  but 
congestive  paroxysms  are  not  at  all  infrequent  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady,  during  which  the  breathing  is  not  only 
greatly  accelerated,  but  also  laborious  and  disti^essed.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  respiratory  movements  become  somewhat 
accelerated,  until  the  period  of  crisis,  when  usually  the  breathing 
l)ecomes  much  quickened.  As  a  clinical  fact,  it  may  be  stated  i 
that  the  fever  continues  for  some  days — five,  eight,  or  sometimes 
longer — and  that  it  then  gradually  subsideSi  the  puUe  falling 
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fleveral  bieats  per  minute,  the  mouth  becoming  cool,  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature  gradually  subsiding,  the  appetite  returning ; 
the  secretion  of  urine,  which  during  the  febrile  period  had  been 
scanty,  of  a  high  specific  gravity,  loaded  with  urea,  and  deficient 
in  chlorides,  is  now  abundant.  Whilst  these  symptoms  of  re- 
turning health  are  becoming  apparent,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
respiratory  movements  are  increased  in  rapidity,  and  auscultation 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  consolidation  of  the  lung  increases  dur- 
ing the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms. 

This  had  led  some  pathologists  to  conclude  that  pneumonia  is 
a  specific  fever,  terminating  by  an  exudation  into  the  lung  tissue, 
in  the  same  manner  as  variolous  fever  terminates  in  an  eruption 
on  the  skin.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  view,  inasmuch  as  the 
pneumonia  is  a  concomitant  condition  from  the  commencement, 
and  I  look  upon  the  exudative  process  as  affording  relief  to  the 
febrile  symptoms,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  swelling 
gives  relief  in  such  diseases  as  lymphangitis  and  ordinary 
inflammation  of  areolar  tissue. 

It  will  be  seen  that  pneumonia  is  dangerous  during  two  stages: 
first,  during  the  early  fever,  which  may  destroy  life  by  its 
intensity;  and,  secondly,  during  the  period  of  lung  hepatization, 
which  may  prove  fatal  by  so  altering  the  lung  tissue  as  to  pro- 
duce suffocation. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  periods  during  which  the  practitioner 
has  to  exercise  his  skill  and  care.  In  some  instances  death  may 
occur  subsequent  to  the  consolidative  stage  from  rapid  deli- 
quescence of  the  inflammatory  products,  extensive  suppuration, 
or  contamination  of  the  blood  by  degraded  exudates  absorbed 
into  the  circulation. 

In  human  medicine,  the  absence  of  the  chlorides  in  the  urine 
during  the  earlier  stages,  and  their  return  in  increased  quantities 
in  the  convalescent  stage,  is  looked  upon  as  of  great  importance. 
This  is  a  matter  which  requires  further  observations  in  veteri- 
nary practice.  In  some  instances,  a  dischai*ge  of  a  rusty-tinged 
more  or  less  viscid  material  from  the  nose  is  observed  in 
the  horse.  This  is  sometimes  streaked  with  blood;  it  is  not, 
however,  a  constant  symptom,  as  in  all  probability  much  of 
what  might  be  expectorated  by  the  human  being  is  swallowed 
by  the  lower  animals.  The  character  of  the  discharge  is  signifi- 
cant; in  bronchitis  and  catarrhal  pneumonia  it  is  more  or  less 
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piiralent»  and    if  excessive,  indicates    a    condiiion 

danger.     In  croupous  pneumonia  it  is  amber  coloured,  vkid,  j 

but  not  abundant. 

It  is  agreed  upon  by  all  observers  that  a  horse  will  not  lie  down  I 
during  the  intensity  of  any  chest  disease.    This  is  not  a  diiignct^tic  | 
sign  of  any  particular  affection  of  the  horse,  as  it  will  per- 
fiiBtently  stand  while  suffering  from  many  other  maladies. 

The  ox  will  lie  on  the  sternum  during  all  the  stages  of  pul- 
monary diseases. 

When  the  breathing  is  very  rapid,  the  liorse  w^ill  stand  withJ 
the  ell^ows  turned  outwards,  and  the  toes  turned  inwards.  If  I 
great  prostration  succeeds,  the  position  of  the  limbs  is  altered.  I 
It  will  then  stretch  its  feet  apart ;  the  elbows  will  be  taniedj 
inwards,  and  it  will  balance  the  trunk  upon  the  exti-emities. 

The  pulse  of  pneumonia  is  very  variable ;  sometimes  full,  withj 
a  degree  of  hardness  ;  sometimes  fuU  and  soft ;  at  other  tiiiiesit I 
is  small,  irregular,  intermittent,  or  double — the  latter  condiiioal 
marking  a  congestive  condition  of  the  pulnionaiy  vessels  audi 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  veins,  as  well  as  an  anaemic  statAf 
of  the  arterial  system. 

Inordinary  pneumonia,  mnning  its  course  to  a  favourable te^] 
mination,the  periud  of  consolidation,  which  is  indicated  by  absead 
of  sound,  or  a  small  degree  of  tubular  breathing,  is  succeeded  I 
the  advent  of  secondary  and  larger  crepitations,  which  incr 
in  number  and  intensity  for  two  or  three  days,  then,  gnidm 
diminishing,  are  superseded  by  the  normal  respiratory  sounds. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  diagnostic  signs  are  tlia 
revealed  by  auscultation  and  percussion.     First  of  all, 
crepitations,  indicating  injection  of  the  nutrient  arteries  and 
dryness   of  the   lung  tissue;   secondly,   tubular   brt     '  rj 

absence  of  sound,  indicative  of  engorgement  and  con.>  s;! 

and  thirdly,   tlie   reappearance  of  the  crepitations,  now  of  a 
larger  character,  pointing  out  that  the  exudate  is  undei^is 
metamorphosis,  and  becoming  absorbed. 

The  secondary  crepitations  are  sometimes  of  a  bubbling  i 
acter,  and  if  associated  with  sunken  eyes,  a  wrinkled  expressio 
and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  indicate  a  condition  of  great  gravit|j_ 
either  of  extensive  suppuration  or  of  moist  gangrene.    Both  the 
conditions  may  be  associated  with  foBtor  of  the  breath,  the  kU 
particularly  being  accompanied  by  a  horrible  odoiii; 
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During  all  the  stages  of  pneumonia,  increased  dulness  is 
elicited  by  percussioa 

Inflammation  of  both  lungs,  or  double  pneumonia,  must  be 
r^rded  as  a  source  of  very  serious  danger  from  the  great  im- 
pediment it  presents  to  the  breathing,  and  deaths  from  it  are 
much  more  numerous  than  from  the  single  form.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  rarely  met  with. 

Pneumonia  is  sometimes  latent,  and  may  remain  undiscovered 
perhaps  until  after  the  animal's  death.  In  all  cases  of  ill-defined 
maladies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  chest  be  thoroughly  examined, 
when  disease  of  a  very  grave  nature  may  occasionally  be  detected, 
although  the  animal  has  never  presented  any  very  evident  signs 
of  serious  lung  disease. 

During  the  prevalence  of  epizootics,  pneumonia  is  apt  to 
assume  a  marked  adynamic  oir  typhoid  form,  attended  with  an 
early  breaking  down  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  This  is,  however, 
rare,  and  the  most  common  form  of  chest  disease  met  with  is 
a  combination  of  pneumonia  with  pleurisy,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  both  diseases  are  inseparably  blended. 

Acute  pneumonia,  especially  if  associated  with  bronchitis,  is 
sometimes  complicated  with  laminitis  or  inflammation  of  the 
feet. — (See  Pnndples  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery,) 
Acute  inflammation  may  terminate  in  a  chronic  form  of  pneu- 
monia, in  which  the  inflammatory  products  undergo  fibrous  or 
caseous  degeneration,  keeping  up  a  continued  degree  of  irritation, 
imfitting  the  animal  for  work,  and  gradually  destroying  life  by 
inducing  anaemia,  glanders,  or  hydrothorax.  The  symptoms  of 
non-contagious  pneumonia  and  pleuro-pueumonia  in  the  ox  are 
much  more  acute  than  those  of  pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa. 

Haemoptysis,  or  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  is  not  generally  asso- 
ciated with  pneumonia,  but  may  be  witnessed  in  congestion, 
accidental  rupture  of  vessels,  glanders,  purpura,  and  in  a  passive 
form  in  some  epizootic  disease  or  influenza ;  in  which  case  I 
have  seen  the  blood  of  a  dark  colour,  and  not  frothy  as  in  ordi- 
nary haemoptysis. 


TREATMENT. 

Bleeding, — The  abstraction  of  blood  was  considered  the  sheet- 
anchor  in  pneumonia.   Percivall  says — "  I  will  take  it  for  granted 
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that  piiemiiony,  either  in  its  congestive  or  inflammatoiy  form, 
Las  set  in  ;  which  beior^  the  case,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  practitioner,  without  any  i^garil  whatever  as  U\  tlje  state 
of  the  pulse  or  the  condition  of  his  patient,  to  abstract  blood  the 
moment  he  is  called  in.  Genex*ally  speaking,  a  hu^  orifice  in 
the  jugnlar  vein  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  small  one;  in  cases cf 
imminent  danger  it  is  absohitely  indispensable.  The  q^uauUty 
of  blood  to  be  abstracted  must  be  as  gi^eat  as  the  patient  will 
bear;  and  our  sure  guide  in  tliis  is  the  effeet  which  the  etfltn  of 
blood  has  upon  the  pulse  at  the  jaw.  While  the  blood  is  tlowin[r> 
keep  your  fingers  applied  upon  the  submaxillary  artery ;  so  long 
as  you  feel  that  pulsating,  so  long  may  the  sti^eam  of  blood  be 
continued ;  but  the  inst^ant  the  vessel  collapses  under  the  preaiure 
of  the  fingers,  and  pukation  is  no  more  preceptible,  let  the  blood- 
can  be  removed  and  the  vein  pinned  up.  .  .  .  The  quantity 
of  blood  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  on  the  first  occasion  will 
vary  in  dififerent  subjects  and  under  modified  circumstance;  it 
may  amount  to  a  couple  of  gallons,  it  may  not  exceed  a  couple  of 
quarts.  ...  A  second  blood-letting  is  often  borne  better 
than  a  first  Wlien  the  quantity  taken  in  the  first  instance  has 
has  been  but  small  and  inadequate,  if  we  will  only  wait  a  few 
hours  until  reaction  appears  to  have  taken  place,  we  shall  com* 
monly  be  able  fully  to  accomplish  our  object.  Six,  twelve,  or 
t^venty-four  hours  after  the  fii-st  full  Ijlofxl-letting,  guided  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  principally  by  the  stiite  of  the  breathing 
and  [lulse,  it  may  become  necessaiy  to  repeat  the  blecdin};, 
regulating  the  quantity,  as  before^  by  the  perception  of  the  piibc 
at  the  jaw.  I  have  found  it  requisite  to  bleed  thrice  during  the 
first  eighteen  hours."— (Pkrcivall*s  Hippopniholofjy.)  This  w&a 
the  belief  and  doctrine  not  only  of  Percivall,  Youatt,  and  others, 
but  of  Professor  Bick»  who  taught  and  maintained  its  con'ectnea 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  A  glance  at  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  no  less  than  actual  statistics,  will  enable  any  unpre- 
judiced observ^er  at  once  to  see  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine ; 
veterinary  surgeons,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  1  15 

convinced  that  bleeding  most  materially  increases  the  1 
of  the  disease.  The  experience  of  the  medical  profession  li 
led  them  also  to  arrive  at  a  siniHar  opinion,  and  Dr,  Wilson  F" 
in  Eeynolds'  Sf/stcm  of  Medicine,  sums  up  tlie  conclusions  u 
this  head  as  follows ; — 
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f  "  (1.)  That  indiscriminate  bleeding  immensely  increases  the 
mortality  of  the  disease. 

"  (2.)  That  it  is  especially  fatal  in  old  people  and  young 
children,  in  patients  of  exhausted  constitutions,  and  in  those 
suffering  from  chronic  diseases,  and  particularly  in  Bright's 
disease. 

"  (3.)  That  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  in  the  majority  of 
oases  of  young  adults  and  also  young  children. 

"  (4.)  That  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  has  no  influence 
whatever  either  in  cutting  short  the  disease,  or  in  lessening  its 
duration  or  diminishing  the  pyrexia,  but  that  occasionally  these 
results  appear  to  follow  its  use  when  practised  early. 

^  (5.)  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  hinders  the  critical  fall 
of  temperature  and  delays  convalescence. 

•*  (6.)  That  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  shown  especially  by 
Dr.  Bennett's  and  Dietl's  data,  recovery  is  equally,  if  not  more 
rapid,  when  it  is  not  practised  as  when  it  is  resorted  to. 

"  (7.)  That  in  a  few  cases  a  moderate  venesection  may  be 
necessary  in  the  early  stages  to  avert  immediate  danger  of  death 
from  asphyxia." 

The  above  conclusions  have  reference  to  moderate  bleeding 
only,  repeated  bleedings  being  condemned  by  Dr.  Fox  as  "  a 
system  whose  impropriety  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  discuss 
further." 

Bleeding,  then,  can  only  be  safely  practised  in  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  a  few  exceptional  cases,  in  which  symptoms  of  dyspnoea 
are  very  urgent ;  and  even  then  it  must  not  be  pushed  so  as  to 
debilitate,  for  more  horses  die  from  the  prostration  of  strength 
at  later  periods  than  from  the  occasional  suffocative  effects  of  the 
earlier  and  congestive  stages. 

Bleeding  in  some  cases,  no  matter  when  it  is  practised,  seems 
to  afford  a  relief  to  the  breathing,  but  this  effect  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  disappears  in  a  very  short  time,  the  rapidity  of  the 
respiratory  movements  in  pneumonia  being  dependent  on  oedema 
or  consolidation,  conditions  upon  which  the  withdrawal  of  blood 
can  have  but  little  or  no  effect. 

Convinced  of  the  inutility  and  danger  of  venesection,  many 
veterinarians,  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Dr. 
Tod,  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  and  treated  pneumonia  by  large 
and  repeated  doses  of  stimulants.    What  possible  good  effect 
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s£  -zvoL  an  ordinBiT  case  of  pneuinonia 
.:zrrs:i— aaioL    r  can  only  add  to  the  irritation 
i^    TKZ   BSL  zncreaat  tlie  amoant  of  exudation,  if 
_.    ciLi^  5i2«i     Z  havt  seen  it  extensively  tried, 
■^T^  zsr  ^¥5111  iijTr  bccn  anything  but  satisfactoiy. 
^.:.ife.    zmz.  1I^  inJiauescence  and  absoTptionof 
li-    Tu^    e   snLaL  or  in  any  degree  presenting 
-.j-rr.zL-^    rngr^zter.  vben  the  system  is  de- 


•     1^       :^ir---i    t±-t*c£  a:  iai^  quantities  of 
:^    -     ij-    -  -^  3Lij£TaL-  Qi>ses  of  stimulants  are  both 
t.r-   j_    Ttir^_i^     Zi^  T2a::iiiianer  should,  however,  wait 

hj:     .::2- j^r^    ?si*   Jia?  tc   same  extent  disappeared, 

.\iL-jjr'    —= — :--~.n^   ^fSi-iisiied.    Pour  or  six  ounces  of 

'    r    :^ -   z-~  liHL  ir  r^-a.  Tvo  or  three  times  a  day; 

--^r^  _  ■-.     i    T^Mzzsra^^r-^   lyr  some  practitioners.   The 

.    :ijr  r:?^    .T-re  z:.s=   »r  aiTshil'T  notftd :  if  they  Stimulate 

--:-  r    z»-=^  ,z^   -    -r  ^r»rjiE.-?^    inn  if  they  cause  distress 

^^- — '_    r   -ir-  =^r:t  %l  tsaeerhation,  they  are  to  be 

.:_    z^    -^^  _•    r  -r   *"=v-.n:  k  Ten  drops  of  Flemings 
-:_::---  j—  r"!  ^zii.  arnmtage.     It  appears  to 

-  .    -::::■ :i_r_-:i.-?    ^— air  imitation  and  loweriiM[ 

1.  -i-.-.i—       I-  ~  -  ^i^  .i:...   -ATiiir  and  is  to  be  preferred 

^      - . .      :_:^     r  -I  -     u~:  iardiiirre.     In  the  dog,  the 

~-  -         T  '  v.h^T^:  "li  ai'iOiii-e.     The  bromide  of 

—:-  •   •    i-Lir.   ^-    t::r-r::i:«  h  ralmative  effect,  and 


>\:.ru.:iit  ':*i:i  not  large  doses. 


.—  -- -        -11    .-_  ■:.— -  -.i^'-u*- tinitci:   seem  to  have  no  effect 
::    :j-^.^..i-.   -     . -.^. .:.   ^    z  \i-  im^Lj.     C>T»ium  is  only admis- 

-  --  V  .-^  -„-   ..-.-..1.  .:_i  _^  ;.5>.i:^i.T-i  irliii  pleuritic  pain. 
i:"i.V---  '■='  -*■  -:.. -::— r-.  .:   -i  iitr  l:'r5»f  on  account  of  the 

-  i.ZiZj,'-.-^.   i-i  ^  LLT.:..,:    .-.i.'LzLiz.  :c  iLe  alimentary  mucous 

It  .-.c-iC-.-i.:.  .z.  '-.k  rrmzzi  tniriiiS.  or  a  small  dose  of  oil,  are 
X  ">:  zirzZ-zTT'r'i  '.:  \^z  h.^t  i.::i"re  caihanics.  Aloes  is  contra- 
A^^K'^^yi.  iiLi  ^l.'ili  i:-rTrr  ':-e  rivrn.  In  homed  cattle  a  saline 
.^izhar-^*:  ZLiy  ':.•=:  ^hven  in  the  early  stages,  for  the  purpose  of 
>i  :L*j  stomachs  and  alimentary  canal,  and  thus  give 
'  freedom  to  the  respiratory  movements. 

'  potash  given  dissolved  in  the  animal's  drinking 
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writer  seems  to  diminish  the  amornit  of  exudation,  and  modify^ 
the  fibrinous  condition  of  the  blood.  It  has  also  a  cooling 
or  detergent  effect  upon  the  syatem  generally,  modifying  the 
pyrexia,  and,  by  acting  upon  the  kidneys,  assists  in  the  excre- 
liun  of  etfete  materials  from  the  blood*  In  some  instances, 
particularly  when  the  kidneys  remain  torpid,  its  diuretic  effect  is 
increased  by  a  few  doses  of  eolchicum.  But  the  administration 
of  the  nitre  or  the  colcliicum  should  not  be  persevered  in  too 
long,  as  they  both  t«nd  to  debilitate,  and  whenever  free  diuresis 
is  est4ibli«hcd,  they  should  be  discontinued.  In  some  instances, 
particularly  if  the  patient  be  debilitated  or  out  of  condition, 
spirits  of  nitrous  ether  may  be  substituted  for  the  potash  salt 

Misters, — For  many  years  I  have  held  that  the  application  of 
the  so-called  counter-irritants,  whether  they  be  ciintliariilino 
blisters,  mustard,  turpentine,  or  any  other  powerful  irritant,  ia 
not  only  useless  but  dangerous  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  uncalled 
for  when  convalescence  is  pi'ogi'essing  favourably. 

In  the  earlier  stages,  tliey  add  to  the  distress,  prevent  the 
frecflom  of  the  respiratory  movements,  and  increase  both  the 
feverand  fibrinous  condition  of  the  blood;  and  largo  cantharides 
blisters,  the  cantharidine  of  which  is  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
induce  a  condition  of  blood  poisoning  characterised  by  albumi- 
nuria and  great  prostration,  and  by  irritating  the  urinary  pas- 
sages increase  both  the  distress  and  the  fever.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  this  conclusion— a  conclusion,  I  may  state,  w4uch  has 
met  with  much  opposition — is  endorsed  by  physicians.  Dr. 
AVilson  Fox  says^ — '*  Blisters,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  pneumonia, 
are  to  he  considered  as  both  useless  and  as  greatly  increasing 
the  distress  of  the  patient.  When  resolution  is  progressing 
favourably,  they  also  appear  to  be  quite  unnecessary.  In  a  few 
cases  when  i-esolution  is  delayed,  or  when  there  is  evidence  of  a 
small  amount  of  pleuritic  effusion,  they  may,  I  believe,  in  adulti 
he  occasionally  employed  with  a])parent  advant^ige.  In  children 
they  are  almost  invariably  inapplicable.  Warm  fomentations  or 
poultices  to  the  sides  often  give  great  relief  to  the  pain.  I  have 
by  no  means  satisfied  myself  that  any  advantage  accrues  during 
the  acuter  stages  from  any  more  irritant  applications,  whether 
mustard  or  turpentine,  though  in  cases  of  threatening  collapse,  or 
when  dyspncea  is  severe,  tliey  have  occasionally  appeared  to 
aflbitl  relief.*' — (See  Keynulds'  St/dem  o/Meduim,  vol  iii.,  p.  701.) 
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In  the  horse  the  application  of  either  mnstartl  or  iur 
causea  very  great  distress,  a  high  state  of  excitement,  an  iiic 
of  the  febrile  disturbance,  and  often  tends  to  hasten  &  titA!] 
termination.  For  these  reasons  the  indiscriminate  employment  I 
of  such  remedies  is  hi;^hly  condemnabla  Warm  fomentations  to  J 
the  sides,  however,  afford  relief;  and  they  shouUl  be  persistently  I 
employed  in  all  cases  marked  with  rapidity  or  distressful] 
breathing. 

When  the  extremities  remain  very  cold,  the  return  of  warmth 
and  circulation  will  be  much  assisted  by  frictions,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  a  mild  embrocation  and  bandages ;  and.  to  sum  up,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  successful  treatment  of  pneumonia  consists  ^ 
in  the  following  essentials : — IsL  Placing  the  patient  in  a  wdl- 
ventilated  loose  box.  where  the  air  is  pure,  abundant,  but  not  | 
too  cold,    Tlie  necessity  of  pureness  of  air  will  be  understuwl  by 
reference   to  the  observations  of  Sir  Thos,  Watson  quoted  at 
page  559.     If  the  air  be  impure,  suppuration  of  the  lungs  to  on 
extreme  extent  will  be  apt  to  be  established,  as  impure  air  con- 
tains  organic  germs  in  great  abundance,  and  these^  gaining  access , 
to  the  inflamed  part,  inct^ise  the  tendency  to  the  formation  vi  I 
pus.     In  the  winter  montlis,  especially  if  the  weather  btj  cold,  I  ^ 
have  noticed  that  coldness  of  the  air  increases  the  pulmonary 
inflammation,  and  that  after  a  very  cold  night  an  animal  tma 
been  in  a  state  of  approaching  collapse  in  the  morning,    ToJ 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  mortality  from  the  above  cause,! 
veterinary   establishments   ought  to  be  furnished   with  loose 
boxes,  where  the  air  can  be  artificially  wiirmed  to  a  ten  ^  . 

of  at  lea.st  70^  F.     2tl  The  surface  of  the  body,  exi 
and  head  are  to  be  kept  warm  by  suitable,  but  not  too  heav 
clothing ;  frictions,  and  the  application  of  non-irritating  stimu 
lants  to  the  extremities,  being  useful  in  cases  where  they  ; 
deathly   cold,      3d.  The  horse  is  to  be  allowed  as  much 
water  as  it  wOl  drink;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  it 
drink  a  large  quantity  at  once.    If  it  be  permitted  free  access  1 
water  whenever  it  pleases,  by  placijig  it  in  its  box  or  stall,  I 
will  generally  partake  of  it  in  suflicient  but  not  over-abunda 
quantity.     4lh.  The  febrile  condition  must  be  treated  accordin 
to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms.     If  the  fever  be  high,  acoB 
and  nitrate  of  potiish  are  to  be  administered,  but  if,  on  the  ca| 
trary,  the  fever  be  of  an  adynamic  type>  carbonate  of  aumion 
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with  camphor  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  in  addition  to 
the  potash  nitrate.  5th,  If  the  bowels  be  constipated  they  are 
to  be  carefully  regulated  by  a  moderate  dose  of  oil,  and  by 
enemas.  6th,  During  resolution  of  the  inflammation  care 
must  be  taken  that  nothing  be  done  to  check  the  action  of 
the  excretory  organs.  Should  moderate  diarrhoea  or  increased 
diuresis  come  on,  they  are  on  no  account  to  be  checked,  as  they 
are  merely  critical  discharges,  whereby  the  effete  materials  in 
the  blood  are  eliminated  from  the  economy.  7th.  In  the  earlier 
stages  the  food  is  to  be  simple,  laxative,  cooling,  and  nutritious. 
Bran  and  boiled  linseed  mashes,  a  moderate  allowance  of  good 
hay,  roots  if  in  winter,  or  grass  if  in  summer.  During  the  later 
stages  strong  food,  as  oats,  beans,  with  grass  or  roots,  are  to 
be  allowed  in  moderation;  and  should  the  appetite  be  bad, 
stomachic  stimulants,  as  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  with  gentian  or 
nux  vomica,  are  useful  adjuncts  ;  but  should  the  patient  refuse 
to  feed,  milk  and  eggs  are  to  be  freely  supplied.  This  it  will 
drink  if  stinted  in  its  water ;  it  should  never  be  forced  upon 
it  by  homing,  nor  should  gruels,  hay  tea,  large  doses  of  ale, 
porter,  &c.,  be  forced  upon  it. 

I  may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  in  all  cases  where  depression 
and  debility  are  prominent  symptoms,  with  a  small,  feeble, 
rapid  pulse,  stimulants  should  be  cautiously  used,  and  if  after  a 
few  dose^  they  appear  to  do  no  good,  they  are  to  be  discontinued, 
and  the  case  left  without  much  meddling  or  interference ;  and 
that  bleeding  is  but  rarely  called  for,  and  only  in  cases  where 
the  dyspnoea  is  great,  and  the  danger  to  life  imminent.  Even 
then  it  is  not  to  be  pushed  to  the  extreme  recommended  by  some 
writers  and  teachers. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 

SPORADIC   DISEASES— eaniinued. 

(IIL)  LOCAL  DISEASES— con/tnMcd 

(/.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPDIATORY  OUGANS— continued. 

PLEURISY— PLEURITIS. 

Inflammation,  partial  or  general,  of  the  serous  membrane  that 
lines  the  cavity  and  covers  the  viscera  of  the  thorax,  attended 
with  effusion  of  serum,  exudation  of  lymph,  or,  rarely,  the 
formation  of  pus. 

Pleuritis,  or  a  combination  of  it  with  pneumonia,  is  the  most 
common  form  of  chest  inflammation  met  with  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  easterly  winds  of  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
has  been  fully  described  at  page  346. 

In  the  lower  animals,  exposure  to  cold  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  pleurisy.  It  has  followed  clipping  when  an  animal 
has  been  exposed  to  cold,  and  Duvieusart  states  that  he  has 
seen  three  hundred  cases  of  pleurisy  in  a  flock  of  sheep  shorn  in 
February,  thirty  of  which  died. — (Gamgee's  Domestic  Animals) 
It  will  sound  strange  to  veterinary  surgeons  to  be  told  that  cold 
is  now  believed  to  have  no  effect  in  causing  pleurisy  in  the 
human  being  :  such,  however,  is  the  belief. 

Undoubtedly  pleuritis  in  the  horse  often  partakes  of  a  rheu- 
matic character ;  the  inflammation  being  induced  by  the  same 
cause — cold — and  assuming  a  similar  metastatic  type  and 
character,  changing  its  seat  from  the  pleura,  sometimes  to  the 
pericardium,  endocardium,  or  to  the  ligamentous  or  tendinous 
structures  of  the  extremities.  In  more  than  one  instance  navi- 
cular disease  has  succeeded  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and  I  have 
one  specimen  in  my  possession  showing  ossification  of  the  heart, 
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t  and  ebnmation  of  the  navicular  bone,  as  results  of  acute 
lK*icular  arthritis  succeeding  an  attack  of  rheumatic  pleurisy. 
.  <Ajt  the  outset  the  inflammatory  phenomena  commence  in  the 
leuial  tissue,  the  blood-vessels  of  which  become  congested, 
first  the  congestion  presents  an  irregularly  spotted  appear- 
the  spots,  however,  multiply  rapidly,  and  the  red  colour 
diffuse  by  their  confluence. 
-la  other  instances  the  pleural  surface  presents  a  streaky 
ace,  whilst  in  others  the  whole  of  the  pleura,  pulmonalis 
I  costalis,  presents  a  bright  red  congested  appearance  over  its 
The  secretion  of  the  pleural  surfaces  is  at  first  sus- 
1,  and  if  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  side  of  this  stage  a  dry 
ion  sound  will  be  heard. 
The  dryness  of  the  membrane  is  very  shortly  succeeded  by 
on  of  serum,  and  the  formation  of  an  exudate  which  has  a 
icy  to  become  organized  into  a  false  membrane,  causing 
i  adhesion  of  the  two  pleural  surfaces. 

It  18  important  that  the  time  in  which  these  false  membranes 

be  formed  be  clearly  ascertained.      The  experiments  of 

,  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject,  which  is  important 

>  tlie  veterinarian  as  a  question  of  jurisprudence. 

Andral  made  experiments  upon  the  pleura  of  rabbits  by 

;  acetic  acid  into  them. 
He  sometimes  found  at  the  end  of  nineteen  hours  soft,  thin, 
I  membranes,  traversed  by  numerous  anastomosing  red  lines. 
[^U.   In  other  rabbits,  placed  under  circumstances  which  appear  to 
-  t|p0  eacacUy  similar,  no  such  result  had  taken  place  at  the  end  of 
J: 'f^S much  longer  period;  and  the  pleura  contained  only  a  serous 
^i'rKWt  puiform  liquid,  mixed  with  unorganized  flakes  of  lymph. 
j^    Bzperiments  performed  by  myself  upon  healthy  subjects 
(bones)  in  1874  proved  that  a  false  membrane,  presenting  some 
'  -dflgiee  of  organization,  may  be  found  in  twenty-four  hours  after 
tibe  injection  of  an  irritant  into  the  pleural  sac,  and  that  the 
poriform  appearance  mentioned  by  Andral  is  an  evidence  of  an 
injBainmation  of  longer  standing,  arising  from  degeneration  of  the 
"inflammatory  products. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  all  cases  of  pleuritis  terminate 
nofe  only  in  the  formation  of  a  exudate — which  may  become 
finally  organized  into  a  permanent  false  membrane,  or  may  liquefy 
Igr  fatty  degeneration,  and  be  eventually  absorbed — but  in  the 


efrusion  of  senim.  constituting  limited  liydrothorax  ;  that  exten- 
sive hydrothomx.  even  to  invasion  of  tlie  walls  of  the  thorax, 
is  a  ualural  result  of  a  diffuse  and  intense  inflammation ;  and 
that  in  pleuro-pneuraonia  contagiosa  of  the  ox  there  is  often 
oedema  of  the  thoracic  walls  \^ithout  actual  hydrothorax. 

Pleurisy  may  be  either  double  or  single ;  generally  it  ia 
single,  and  confined  to  the  right  aide. 

Pleurisy  is  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  caused  by  direct 
\iolenco  to  the  thoracic  walls. 


SYMPTOJilS. 

Tlie  disease  at  the  outset  is  characterised  by  some  degree  of 
rigor,  very  often  a  mere  chill,  manifested  by  a  staring  c»t, 
and  coldness  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  This  is,  however, 
succeeded  by  signs  of  pain,  often  mistaken  for  colic,  during 
which  the  horse  paws,  and  perhaps  lies  down  and  rolls;  it 
eventually  becomes  stiff  and  sore,  and  if  suddenly  approached* 
or  if  rapped  upon  the  affected  side,  will  groan.  The  acts  of 
respiration  are  performed  rapidly  and  incompletely,  the  riW  m 
fixed,  the  respiration  is  mostly  abdominal,  and  a  hollow  line 
extends  along  the  inferior  border  of  the  false  ribs,  from  the 
sternum  across  the  flank  to  the  anterior  spine  of  the  ilium.  A 
dry,  short,  painful  cough  supervenes;  the  pulse  is  hard  and  qtiict 
If  the  side  be  closely  examined,  the  muscles  covering  the  affected 
part  will  be  noticed  to  tremble  or  quiver;  this  lasts  but  a  short 
time  only,  and  is  succeeded  by  diminished  motion.  These  signs, 
as  well  as  the  pt\in  upon  pressure,  indicate  that  the  intercostal 
muscles  participate  in  the  inflammation,  and  that  pleurisy  is 
generally  associated  with  pleurodynia,  first  described  by  Haycock 

When  the  pleurodynia,  or  inflammation  of  the  muscles,  is  very 
inttiuse  the  animal  moves  in  a  very  rigid  manner,  steps  slowly 
and  very  short  j  is  greatly  dejected,  the  back  is  arched,  the  akin 
exhibits  great  tenderness  when  subjected  to  pressure.  I  may 
state  tliat  I  have  seen  some  cases  that  were  so  stiff  and  sore  as  to 
fall  when  corapeJled  to  move. 

Ili/drothorax.^When  an  animal  dies  of  pleurisy,  especially  if 
it  ha3  survived  the  first  stage,  a  considerable  amount  of  ettusion 
of  semm  will  be  found,  constituting  dropsy  of  the  chest,  or 
hydi-othorax.  In  some  instances  a  large  quantity  may  l>e  fo^md 
in  a  day  or  two^  and  in  some  rare  cases  without  any  perceptible 
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dis<?nse  of  tlie  pleura.  The  sjinptoras  of  hydrotliorax  are  short, 
quick,  hiboured  respiration  ;  the  pulse  small,  quick,  soft,  often 
inteiTOitting ;  auscultation  reveals  absence  of  sound  in  the 
inferior  part  of  the  chest,  or  a  sound  resembling  that  of  drops 
of  water  falling  into  a  well,  as  lias  been  already  explained.  The 
bydrothorax  in  the  horse  generally  invades  both  sides  of  the 
cavity  of  tlie  thomx,  for  a  com uiuui cation  exists  owing  to  the 
loose  diaphanous  or  web-like  structure  of  tlie  mediastinum,  as 
pointed  out  by  Itigot,  Delafond,  and  Bmiley.  This  natural 
communication  is  in  some  instances  obliterated  by  exudation  of 
lynipli  on  the  mediastinal  surface,  in  which  the  bydrothorax 
will  lie  confined  to  the  one  side.  In  other  instances  the  serous 
effusion,  conlined  in  sacs  of  adventitious  products,  will  be  con- 
fined to  certain  circumscribed  parts  of  the  chest  only.  The 
liquid  effused  is  composed  of  serum  mixed  with  tlakea  of  lyni])h, 
and  is  generally  more  or  less  clear  upon  the  surface,  turbid  in 
the  lower  parts  from  admixture  with  particles  of  exudative 
materials  ;  it  is  souietimes,  however,  tinged  with  blood.  If  the 
clear  liquid  be  placed  in  a  glass  and  left  at  rest,  it  generally 
separates  into  clot  and  senmi,  proving  that  it  contains  the  con- 
stituents of  fibrin,  which  coagulate  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

In  forty-three  cases  observed  by  M*  St,  Cyr,  the  effusion 
from  the  tii-st  to  the  seventh  day  presented  a  port  wine  colour  in 
nine  case^,asero-sanguineous  appearance  in  six,  mudtly  or  greyish 
in  three.  From  the  eightli  to  the  fifteenth  day  the  port  wine 
colour  was  observed  in  two,  the  sero-sangtiineous  in  three,  muddy 
greyish  in  four,  and  limpid  in  six.  From  the  sixteenth  to  tlie 
thirtieth  day  the  colour  was  limiiid  in  five  cases,  and  after  the 
thirtieth  it  was  also  limpid  in  tliree  cases.  M,  St  Cyr  draws 
the  conclusion  tlmt  the  yipiid  begins  to  clear  up  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  w*eek,  and  that  it  is  clear  after  the  twenty* 
fifth  or  thirtieth  day,  and  that  this  ia  the  epoch  from  the  acute 
to  the  chronic  state  of  pleurisy, 

English  veterinarions  generally  maintain  that  the  advent  of 
hydrothorax  is  manifested  by  an  apparent  improvement  of  the 
pleuritic  symptoms.  They  state  tlmt  the  pulse  falls,  the  breath- 
ing becomes  easier,  &c.  This  is  so  fur  true,  Init  is  not  diagnostic, 
HS  the  abatement  of  tlie  sympt^oms  indicates  the  subsidence  of 
the  pain  and  fever,  and  that  the  dry  condition  of  the  pleura  has 
passed  on  to  that  of  increased  effusion^  its  natural  sequence. 


not,  hfiwever,  to  be  neglected,  so  long  as  the  breatking  remains 
at  all  laborious ;  experience  havinj^  taught  me  that  they  not 
only  soothe  the  irritation  and  pain,  but  that  they  most  materially 
promote  convalescence,  and  dinunish  the  tendency  to  hydro- 
thorax  and  death. 

Bleedings  altlioiigh  oft^n  indic4ited  by  the  hardness  of  the 
pulse,  seldom  does  any  good ;  it  certainly  has  no  et!ect  on  the 
duration  of  the  disease,  even  in  cases  where  its  primary  effects 
have  seemed  to  afford  relief  to  the  pain  and  respiratory  embar- 
rassment ;  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  where  it  has  been 
indiscriminately  performed,  it  lias  delayed  the  convalescence, 
increased  the  tendency  to  hydrothorax,  and  increased  the  rate 
of  mortality. 

Blisters, — Of  the  application  of  the  so-called  counter-irritants, 
1  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  taught,  that  with  rare  exceptions 
they  are  injurious.  Veterinarians,  however,  generally  maintain 
otherwise;  and  in  support  of  their  arguments  appeal  to  the 
practice  of  physicians,  who,  with  rare  exceptions,  until  lately 
practised  this  method  of  treatment  Within  the  last  few  years 
opinion  has  greatly  changed ;  and  in  the  latest  hook  on  medicine, 
namely,  *'  lieynolds',"  Dr.  Austin,  article  Plmrisi/,  page  942, 
voL  iii.,  says — "  The  treatment  by  so-called  '  counter-irritation,* 
as  pursued  by  many  physicians,  is  no  less  repugnant  to  me  than 
is  that  by  mercurj'  or  bleeding.  Let  me  make  two  admissions ; — 
In  the  first  place,  the  mere  application  of  a  mild  mustard  plaster, 
or,  still  better,  of  a  hot  poultice  or  epithem,  undoubtedly  may 
give  some  ease,  perhaps  even  arrest  incipient  inflammation; 
and  the  use  of*  small  flying'  blisters,  in  the  limited  attacks  of 
pleurisy,  which  are  so  common  in  phthisis,  undoubtedly  appears 
to  give  relief  in  many  cases.  But  the  use  of  large  blisters, 
especially  if  kept  open,  appears  to  im  both  useless  and  often 
prejudiciah"  I  need  not  here  repeat  what  must  be  already  self- 
evident,  that  blisters,  especially  those  extensive  ones  ordinarily 
applied,  only  increase  the  pain,  the  embarrassment  of  breathing, 
the  general  febrile  condition,  and  the  tendency  to  excessive 
effusion  and  exudation.  There  are  instances,  however,  la  which 
the  application  of  a  moderate  mustard  liniment  proves  beneficial; 
tliese  are  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  makes  but  little  pro- 
gress towards  recovery,  in  which  the  symptoms  remain  without 
much  alteration  for  better  or  worse  for  some  days.    This  con« 
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dition  is  characterised  by  laDguor,  prostration  of  stren^h,  a  ] 
standing  about  eighty,  with  scanty  secretion  of  high-colon 
nrine,  a  continued  elevation  of  the  bodily  temperature,  capii-j 
ciousness  of  the  appetite,  and  a  respiratory  embarrassment 

From  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  day  after  attack,  the  abov 
symptoms  being  present,  the  application  of  the  mustard  liniment, 
and  succeeding  warm  fomentations  to  the  aides,  promotes  tbe  ftl»- 
sorption  of  exuded  materials,  stimulates  the  system  geneiallf, 
and  increases  the  excretion  of  effete  materials  from  the  econoniy, 
evidenced  by  diuresis,  improvement  of   pulse  and  rvspLratory 
movements  and  a  rapidity  of  convalescence,  which  othermsftj 
could  not  have  been  established.     In  thus  applying  the  caUoe- J 
ous  stimulants  care  must   be   taken  tliat  their  effects  do  ttc*  J 
exceed  that  of  stimulation  or  gentle  irritation ;   if  the  appli-j 
cation  be  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  soreness  of  the  si«M 
it  is  calculated  to  do  harm,  not  only  by  increasing  the  pain,  buti 
also  by  exaggerating  the  adynamic  or  typhoid  condition.    Ifl  nc| 
instance  where  resolution  ia  progressing   satisfactorily  shoui 
this  treatment  be  applied. 

The  colchicum,  a^  recommended   for  pneumonia,  may  ad 
vantageously  be   administered   in  combination  with  iodide  < 
potassium,  or  the  vegetable  or  mineral  tonics,  as  the  case  nuiy 
Ije,  when  absorption  and  excretion  of  the  inflammatory  pit 
ducts  are  not  progressing   satisfactorily.      When  debility  m 
antemia  are  associated   symptoms,  I  have   found   the  salts  i 
iit)n,  more  especially  the  tincture  of  the  terchloride,  to  Hn 
a  marked  eflect  in  promoting  tbe  absorption  of  the  inflamm^y 
tory  products,   fluid  and  solid.      I  have  a  far  higher  opinio^^l 
of  the  efiects  of  iron  salts  than  of  iodine  or  iodide  of  potassitim" 
The  practitioner  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  combine  the  ioJiue 
with  the  iron* 

Paracentesis  TS{W^«m,— In  all  cases  wliere  effusion  is  excessive, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  relief  to  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
tress by  the  operation  of  tapping.  I  do  not  mean  to  advoctte 
early  tapping  in  cases  of  eil^usion,  being  strongly  of  opinioa 
that  absorption  of  the  fluid  is  calculated  to  save  more  lives  tl 
its  evacuation ;  but  when  danger  to  life  is  imminent  from 
excessive  quantity,  the  operation  should  never  be  delayed  uniJ 
prostration  and  debility  are  associated  with  the  dyspncea.  Tl 
most  successful  method  of  performing  paracentesis  thoracis  is 
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means  of  ah  instrument^  consbting  of  a  trocar  and  cannula, 
guarded  by  a  tap,  by  which  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  witli- 
diawDy  the  exact  nature  of  which  can  be  identified.  If  fluid 
be  present  it  can  be  withdrawn,  an  elastic  pipe  being  attached 
tD  ihe  tap,  and  the  serum  allowed  to  flow  iato  water.  Should 
tbe  fluid  be  purulent  or  too  thick  to  flow  through  the  cannula, 
a  suction  syringe  is  to  be  applied,  the  force  of  which  is  to  be 
Mtfficiently  strong  to  cause  its  evacuation. 

Dr.  Bowditch's  rules  for  performing  this  operation  are  as 
follows : — "  Find  the  inferior  limit  of  the  sound  lung  behind. 
Slid  tap  two  inches  higher  than  this  on  the  pleuritic  side,  at  a 
point  in  a  line  let  fall  perpendicularly  from  the  angle  of  the 
scapula.  Push  in  the  intercostal  space  here  with  the  point  of 
the  finger,  and  plunge  the  trocar  quickly  in  at  the  depressed  part ; 
be  sure  to  puncture  rapidly,  and  to  a  sufficient  depth,  as  you 
may  be  balked  by  the  false  membranes  occluding  the  cannula. 

^  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  with  the  greatest  care  and 
trouble  we  are  unable  to  get  a  flow  of  fluid  at  the  part  where 
"we  first  puncture ;  it  is  then  our  duty  to  try  elsewhere,  for  our 
failing  may  be  owing  to  unusual  thickness  of  the  false  mem- 
branes in  the  lowest  inch  or  two  of  the  pleural  cavity.  We 
thereupon  repeat  the  puncture  a  little  higher  up,  and  further 
towards  the  axiUary  line,  and  here  we  perhaps  find  fluid ;  at  any 
rate  no  harm  has  been  done  by  the  two  punctures. 

*'  The  circumstances  under  which  paracentesis  ought  to  be 
performed  for  pleurisy  are  the  following : — 

**  Id.  In  all  cases  of  pleurisy,  at  whatever  date,  where  the  fluid 
is  so  copious  as  to  fill  one  pleura,  and  begins  to  compress  the  lung 
of  the  other  side ;  for  in  all  such  cases  there  is  the  possibility  of 
sudden  and  fatal  orthopnoea. 

**  2d.  In  all  cases  of  double  pleurisy,  when  the  total  fluid  may 
be  said  to  occupy  a  space  equal  to  half  the  united  dimensions  of 
the  two  pleural  cavities. 

"  3d!.  In  all  cases  where,  the  effusion  being  large,  there  have 
been  one  or  more  fits  of  orthopnoea. 

**  4i/u  In  all  cases  where  the  contained  fluid  can  be  suspected 
to  be  pus,  an  exploratory  puncture  must  be  made  ]  if  purulent, 
the  fluid  must  be  let  out 

"  5th.  In  all  cases  where  a  pleuritic  effusion  occupying  as  much 
as  half  of  one  pleural  cavity  has  existed  so  long  as  one  month, 
and  shows  no  sign  of  progressive  absorption." 
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In  onr  patients  the  puncture  can  be  made  in  the  sixth  cr 
ninth  intercostal  space,  and  as  near  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
rib  as  possible  It  is  usual  to  divide  the  skin  with  the  lancet, 
and  to  stretch  it  before  introducing  the  trocar,  so  that,  when  the 
fluid  is  withdrawn,  the  external  wound  is  not  directly  opposed 
to  that  in  the  tissues.  By  this  method  admission  of  air  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  prevented* 

Physicians  are  agreed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  extract  the 
whole  of  the  fluid,  and  that  the  removal  of  just  so  much  as  may 
be  necessary  to  relieve  substantially  the  mechanical  distress  will, 
in  most  cases,  give  the  necessary  spur  to  the  natural  process  of 
absorption,  by  means  of  which  the  rest  of  the  fluid  will  be  taken 
up.  Should  the  cannula  become  blocked  up  by  fibiinoos 
coagula,  and  the  escape  of  the  fluid  thus  prevented,  a  whalebone 
probe  must  be  introduced. 

After  being  tapped  all  animals  are  to  be  supplied  with  nutri- 
tious food — ^milk,  eggs,  &c. — ^if  they  do  not  feed,  and  supported 
with  stimulants  and  tonics ;  care  being  taken  at  all  times  that 
the  various  excretory  oi^ns  be  kept  performing  their  functions. 


CHAPTER    LIV. 

SPORADIC    DISEASES— coTUinued. 

(in.)  LOCAL  DlSEASlSS—carUinued. 

{K.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

Heabt  Diseases,  although  rare  in  the  lower  animals  compared 
with  their  frequency  in  man,  and  much  more  difficult  of 
diagnosis,  are  neither  infrequent  nor  unimportant. 

For  thd  convenience  of  description  they  may  be  arranged 
under  two  heads,  namely — Ist.  Diseases  of  the  heart  and  valves ; 
2d.  Diseases  of  the  cardiac  membranes. 

Ist.  Diseases  of  the  heart  are  divided  into  functional  and 
organic. 

(a,)  Functional  derangement  of  the  heart,  characterised  by 
palpitations,  irregularity,  or  intermittence  of  the  pulse,  may  arise 
from  debility,  indigestion,  blood  poisoning,  as  in  purpura,  haemo- 
albuminuria,  epizootic  catarrhal  fever,  &c. 

Mr.  Gamgee  states  that  palpitation  due  to  derangement  of  the 
stomach — dyspeptic  palpitation — is,  as  far  as  he  is  aware,  un- 
known in  the  lower  animals.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  this  form 
both  in  the  horse  and  dog,  disappearing  when  the  indigestion 
was  overcome,  and  reappearing  with  another  attack  of  indigestion. 
Palpitation  also  arises  from  nervousness.  For  example,  if  a 
nervous  animal  be  approached  rapidly  and  roughly,  the  beatings 
of  the  heart  are  often  distinctly  heard ;  and  if  the  pulse  be  felt, 
it  may  be  irregular  and  intermitting.  If  one  were  immediately 
to  form  a  diagnosis  that  these  results  were  due  to  heart  disease, 
a  few  minutes'  further  observation  would  point  out  the  error. 

Palpitations  and  irregularities  are  symptomatic  of  other  dis- 
orders, when  they  occur  occasionally  only,  and  when  other  signs 
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of  heart  disease  are  absent ;  if  persisfcent,  Uiey  indicate,  se 
or  conjointly,  some  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  or  its  menibmni 
Kepeated  examinations  of  the  patients  are  Bdcessarjr  befc 
forming  a  conclusion. 

(&,)  Organic  DiMOMS. — Carditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  8ub- 
stance  of  the  heart,  is  always  circumscribed  ;  a  general  or  diffii 
inflammation,  which  would  be  immediately  fatal  in  consequence 
of  destruction  of  function,  is  fortunately  never  witnessed  PartiBl 
or  circumscribed  carditis,  unless  it  be  due  to  injuries,  and  asso- 
ciated w^th   exocardial  effusion  and    exudation,  presents  m^ 
symptoms  during  life,  and  is  only  discoverable  post  mortm  ^T^^ 
the  presence  of  a  small   abscess  or  circumscribed  deposits  of 
lymph ;  but  although  the  cardiac  walls  are  not  subject  to  iuflain- 
mation,  tlicy  undergo  various  alterations  inimical  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  animal,  and  may  be  described  as  follows. 

1.  fft/pertropht/, — This  may  bo  of  three  kinds : — 

(1.)  Sim][de  hi/pertrophy,  where  the  walls  are  merely  thicJteoed 
without  alteration  of  the  cavity. 

(2.)  EcceiUric  hypertrophy,  where  the  walls  are  thickened 
and  the  cavities  enlarged. 

(3.)  Concentric  h/pertraphy,  where  the  walls  are  tluckensd 
and  the  cavities  diminished. 

These  conditions  are  manifested  by  a  more  or  less  persisteni 
palpitation  or  increased  cardiac  force,  the  cardiac  sounds  being 
often  heard  upon  both  sides  of  the  chest.    They  are  due  to  m 
obstruction  to  the  circulation   consequent  upon  chronic  pi 
monary  disejise,  constriction  of  some  of  the  large  vessels,  am 
are  best  combated  by  a  moderate  diet,  freedom  from  excitenieni 
and,  if  depending  upon  broken  wind  or  any  impediment  to 
pulmonary  circulation,  by  small  doses  of  arsenic. 

The  most  common  organic  change  which  occurs  in  the 
of  horses  and  dogs  is  that  due  to  atrophy  and  fatty  degenerali< 
This  change  is  generally  met  with  in  aged  subjects,  and  in  tin 
which  have  been  pampered  and  irregularly  exercised.    It  is 
a  result  of  pericarditis,  and  as  a  sequel  to  epizootic  diseases 
which  the  pericardium  lias  been  involved.     It  is  also  iudi 
by  blood  aflections,  as  purpura,  azoturia,  and  scarlatina 

During  life  the  progress  of  atrophy  and  degeneration  is  mi 
fested   by   a   more   or   less   slowly   increasing  debility  of  ti 
circulation^  exempliiied  by  diminished  cardiac  impulse. 
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ty  of  tlie  pulse,  and  a  tendency  to  oedema  of  the  extremities, 
111  inability  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  perform  ordinary 
r. 

have  repeatedly  watched  the  progress  of  this  disease,  and 

ve  found  that  when  the  animal  is  near  death  there  has  been 

pricionsBe^^s  of  the  appetite,  extreme  muscular  debility,  a  pecu- 

msty-red  appearance  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes,  and 

want  of  oorrespondence  between  the  pulse  and  the  contraction 

the  heart    The  cardiac  sounds  have  been  often  loud,  amount- 

ig  to  palpitation,  but  the  impidse  has  been  feeble,  and  the  pulse 

^mk  and  irregular,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  feeble  cardiac 

pube  is  not  transmitted. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  more  particularly  that  of  the 
ventricle,  when  the  walls  are  increased  in  thickness,  and 
;he  cardiac  contractions  proportionately  strong,  the  blood  is 
propelled  into  the  arteries  with  increased  force,  and  the  pulse 
m  strong  and  hard,  so  long  as  the  circulation  is  unimpeded 
h^ff  aortic  obstmotion ;  but  when  the  heart  is  atrophied,  or  its 
^^alls  attenuated,  and  its  cavities  enlarged,  the  pulse  will  be  of 
^■le  opposite  chamcter — soft,  weak,  and  irregular.  If  the  hyper- 
^^ophied  heart's  action  be  intermitting,  the  strong  pulse  will  be 
iiitarmitting  also ;  but  in  atrophy  the  pidse  will  be  intermitting 
id  irregular,  even  providing  that  the  beatings  of  the  heart  be 

ar  in  their  succession. 
The  post  m&rtein  examinations  reveal  the  heart  apparently 
biged,  but  the  enlargement  is  due  to  dilatation  of  its  cavities 
d  attenuation  of  its  walls.    The  muscular  structure  of  the 
whole  oi^n  presents  a  pale  or  fawn-coloured  appearance,  is  soft  to 
the  touch ;  and  when  examined  microscopically,  the  most  notice- 
able change  is  the  absence  of  the  transverse  striae  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  with  here  and  there  true  fatty  degeneration.    In  the  dog, 
atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  generally  due  to  fatty  infil- 
tration, whichp  pressing  upon  the  muscular  fibres,  cause  their 
removal  by  absorption.    But  in  the  horse  the  organic  change 

L takes  place  in  the  sarcous  elements  themselves,  by  which  they 
first  lose  their  truly  muscular  characteristics  and  their  power  of 
contractility,  and  finally  become  converted  into  a  fatty  materiaL 
I  cannot  recommend  any  treatment  calculated  to  arrest  the 
^rtgiess  of  this  change  in  the  horse,  but  would  suggest  that 
tte  chlomte  of  potash  (which  has  the  power  of  arresting  some 
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of  heart  disease  are  absent;  if  persistent,  they  indicate,  separately 
or  conjointly,  some  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  or  its  meralrana 
Hepeated  examinations  of  the  patients  are  necessary  before 
forming  a  conclusion. 

(6.)  Organic  Diseases, — Carditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart,  is  always  circumscribed ;  a  general  or  diffused 
inflammation,  which  would  be  immediately  fatal  in  consequeDce 
of  destruction  of  function,  is  fortunately  never  witnessed  Partial 
or  circumscribed  carditis,  unless  it  be  due  to  injuries,  and  osath 
ciated  with  exocardial  effusion  and  exudation,  presente  no 
symptoms  during  life,  and  is  only  discoverable  post  mmi«im\if 
the  presence  of  a  small  abscess  or  circumscribed  deposits  f'f 
lymph ;  but  although  the  cardiac  walls  are  not  subject  to  iufliun- 
mation,  they  undergo  various  alterations  inimical  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  animal,  and  may  be  described  as  follows. 

1.  Sifpertrophy, — This  may  be  of  three  kinds : — 

(1.)  Simple  hypertTophy,  where  the  walls  are  merely  tliickened 
without  alteration  of  the  cavity, 

(2.)  EceerUric  hypertrophy,  where  the  walls  are  thickened 
and  the  cavities  enlarged. 

(3.)  Concentric  hypertrophy,  where  the  walls  are  tMckeiied 
and  the  cavities  diminished. 

These  conditions  are  manifested  by  a  more  or  le^  perBicrfceDt 
palpitation  or  increased  cardiac  force,  the  cardiac  sounds  being 
often  heard  npon  both  sides  of  the  chest.  They  are  due  to  soiiw 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  consequent  upon  chronic  pul* 
monary  disease,  constriction  of  some  of  the  large  vessels*  and 
ai'e  best  combated  by  a  moderate  diet,  freedom  from  excitemitDl, 
and,  if  depending  upon  broken  wind  or  any  impediment  to  tb» 
pulmonary  circulation,  by  small  doses  of  arsenic. 

The  most  common  organic  change  wldch  occurs  in  the  hcait« 
of  horses  and  dogs  is  that  due  to  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneratioD. 
This  change  is  generally  met  with  in  aged  subjects,  and  in  tha^« 
which  have  been  pampered  and  irregularly  exercised*  It  is  also 
a  result  of  pericarditis,  and  as  a  sequel  to  epizootic  diseases  iw 
which  the  pericardium  has  been  involved.  It  is  also  induced 
by  blood  affections,  as  purpura,  azoturia,  and  scarlatina. 

During  life  the  progress  of  atrophy  and  degeneration  ia  mani- 
fested by  a  more  or  less  slowly  increasing  debility  of  tbo 
circulation^  exemplified  by  diminished  cardiac  impulse,  irrcgu- 
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xity  of  the  pulse,  and  a  tendency  to  cedema  of  the  extremities, 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  perform  ordinary 

bour* 

I  Lave  repeatedly  watched  the  progress  of  this  disease,  and 
have  found  that  when  the  animal  is  near  death  there  has  been 

priciousness  of  the  appetite,  extreme  muscular  debility,  a  pecu- 
rusty-red  appearance  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes,  and 
a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  pulse  and  the  contraction 
of  the  heart.  The  cardiac  sounds  have  been  often  loud,  amount- 
ing to  pjilpitation,  but  the  impulse  has  been  feeble,  and  the  pulse 

eak  and  irregular,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  feeble  cardiac 
impulse  is  not  transmitted. 

In  hypeiiropliy  of  the  heart,  more  particularly  that  of  the 
left  ventricle,  when  the  walls  are  increased  in  thickness,  and 
the  cardiac  contractions  proportionately  strong,  the  blood  is 
propeUed  Into  the  arteries  with  increased  force,  and  the  pulse 
is  strong  and  hard,  so  long  as  the  circulation  is  unimpeded 
by  aortic  obstruction ;  but  when  the  heart  is  atrophied,  or  its 
rails  attenuated,  and  its  cavities  enlarged,  the  pulse  will  be  of 
the  opposite  character — soft,  weak,  and  irregular.  If  the  hyper- 
trophied  heart's  action  be  intermitting,  the  strong  pulse  Avill  be 
intermitting  also ;  but  in  atrophy  the  pulse  will  be  intermitting 
and  irregular,  even  providing  that  the  beatings  of  the  heart  be 
jtigular  in  their  succession. 

The  post  viartcm  examinations  reveal  the  heart  apparently 
enlarged,  but  the  enlargement  is  due  to  dilatation  of  its  cavities 
and  attenuation  of  its  walls.  The  muscular  structure  of  the 
whole  organ  presents  a  pale  or  fawn-coloured  appearance,  is  soft  to 
the  touch ;  and  when  examined  microscopically,  the  most  notice- 
able change  is  the  absence  of  the  transverse  striae  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  with  here  and  there  true  l^itty  degeneration.  In  tlie  dog, 
irophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  generally  due  to  tatty  inlil- 

,tion,  which,  pressing  upon  the  muscular  fibres,  cause  their 
removal  by  absorption.  But  in  the  horse  the  organic  change 
takes  place  in  the  sarcous  elements  themselves,  by  which  they 
first  lose  their  truly  muscular  characteristics  and  their  power  of 
contractility,  and  finally  become  converted  into  a  fatty  material 

I  cannot  recommend  any  treatment  calculated  to  an-est  the 
progress  of  this  change  in  the  horse,  but  would  suggest  that 
the  chlorate  of  potash  (which  has  the  power  of  arresting  some 
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degenerations)  mi\'ht  be  administered.  For  the  do«:,  mfld  pnr^- 
tives,  regular  exercise,  and  focxi  containing  but  little  fat,  consti- 
tute the  best  treatment,  for^  as  already  pointed  out,  the  atroph)' 
is  simple,  depending  upon  the  pressure  of  the  fatty  infiltratioa. 


PERICARDITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  is  often  associated  with 
epizootic  diseases.     In  the  ox  it  frequently  arises  traumaticdly. 

Wlien  not  arising  from  injury,  its  causes  are  similar  to 
those  of  pulmonary  diseases  and  rheumatiam,  with  which  it  ia 
often  associated.  There  are  but  few  instances  of  epizootic 
pi  euro-pneumonia  in  the  horse  but  are  complicated  with  in- 
Unmmatiou  of  the  pericardium ;  indeed,  during  some  seaaona, 
epizootic  diseases  partake  of  the  rheumatic  type,  and  involve 
not  only  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  endocardium,  but  also 
tlie  fibrous  structures  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 

Sf/wpionis. —  In  addition  to  general  signs  of  fever,  which  is 
often  of  a  severe  type,  there  is  a  peculiar  irritability  and  hardness 
of  the  pulse,  indicative  of  irritability  of  the  heart ;  the  pulse  is  a  I 
short,  angry  beat,  and  the  heart's  action  is  often  irregular;  some*  I 
times  bounding  and  violent,  at  other  times  feeble  and  fluttering,  i 
There  is  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  acceleration  of  llie 
respiratory  movements. 

LeblauCj  who  is  followed  by  PercivaU,  Gamgee,  and  othen 
says  that  a  marked  contrast  between  the  violent  heart-beats  aa 
smallness  of  the  pulse  are  characteristic  signs  of  end 
and  that  they  are  very  important  in  distinguishing  enc 
from  pericarditis.     I  cannot  confirm  tWs  conclusion,  havi 
repeatedly  witnessed  these  symptoms  in  perici\rditis  unassociati 
with  disease  of  the   endocardium.      Generally,  however,  both 
membranes  are  implicated  in  the  inflammation,  and  it  is  a  mo^f 
ditiicult  matter,  in  the  lower  animals  at  least,  to  distinguiaS^ 
between  the  two  afi'ections. 


Associated  with  this  inilammation,  spasms  or  cramps  of  th 
superficial  muscles  ai'e  often  witnessed.  Most  frequently  th 
cramps  are  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  pectoral  region 
neck ;  but  occasionally  those  of  the  posterior  extremities  are  al 
more  or  less  violently  afl^ected.  The  physical  sign  of  pericanlit 
is  a  to-and-fro  friction  sounds  resembUug  a  rasping  murmu 
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ajmchronous  with  the  cardiac  movements.  This  sign  is  subject 
to  Yariety  in  tone  and  degree,  depending  upon  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  exudation  or  effusion.  If  much  fluid  be  present, 
the  sound  becomes  lost,  being  replaced  by  a  dull,  churning  noise; 
as  the  effusion  diminishes  by  absorption,  the  to-and-fro  friction 
sound  returns,  unless,  indeed,  the  pericardium  has  become 
generally  adherent  to  the  heart's  surface.  If  this  sound  be 
associated  with  a  deep-seated  blowing  or  bellows  murmur, 
^hich  sometimes  begins  to  be  distinguished  when  the  other 
ceases,  or,  in  the  words  of  Watson,  appears  to  supervene  upon 
it  or  to  take  its  place,  the  combination  of  sounds  indicates  an 
affection  of  both  the  external  and  internal  membranes — peri- 
carditis and  endocarditis.  Dr.  Stokes  says,  "  that  in  respect  of 
morbid  anatomy,  cases  of  pericarditis  may  be  arranged  into  three 
classes.  In  the  firat  class  are  to  be  placed  those  in  which  there 
is  a  slight  though  general  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph.  In  the 
second,  those  in  which  there  is  superadded  the  secretion  of 
senim  in  abimdance,  causing  distension  of  the  pericardial  sac. 
In  the  third  class  are  to  be  placed  those  cases  in  which  signs 
of  muscular  excitement,  if  not  of  myocarditis,  are  added  to  the 
preceding  conditions. 

**  As  the  disease  advances  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  these 
forms,  there  is  progressive  increase  in  the  violence  of  the  in- 
flammation, denoted  in  the  second  form  by  the  occurrence  of 
excessive  serous  effusion,  and  in  the  last  by  the  altered  and 
impaired  condition  of  the  heart  itself.  Death  tends  to  occur  by 
syncope,  induced  by  paralysis  of  the  left  ventricle.  The 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  paralyzed,  being  of  a  dirty 
brown  or  yellow  colour,  flabby,  and  easily  torn — a  condition 
which  speedily  leads  to  passive  dilatation  of  the  heart,  general 
cachexia,  and  dropsy." 

Post  mortem  examinations,  as  conducted  in  the  dissecting  rooms, 
go  to  prove  that  pericarditis,  as  evidenced  by  alterations  of 
structure,  is  not  such  a  common  form  of  disease  as  endocarditis. 
In  the  human  being  it  is  stated  that  about  thirty-three  per  cent. 
of  cases  examined  post  m^yrtem,  varying  from  the  ages  of  eighteen 
to  thirty-nine,  and  about  seventy-one  per  cent,  from  ages  between 
forty-eight  and  eighty,  show  white  spots  in  the  heart.  These 
white  spots  are  supposed  by  some  pathologists  to  be  due  to 
previous  pericarditis,  and  by  others  to  attrition  from  rubbing 
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-were  torn,  tlie  aorta  empty,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  had  its 
eDdocardium  of  a  reddish  hue,  but  with  no  other  discoloration 
The  puhiiouary  artery  was  nearly  half  filled  with  rery  bkck 
blood,  and  the  lun^s  were  congested.  The  whole  venous  system 
wa3  engorged  with  black  blood.  This  case,  which  is  rej^orted 
much  more  fully  by  Gaingee,  died  on  the  twelfth  day  after  illness 
was  tirat  observed ;  and  is  a  rare  instance,  fully  accounted  for 
by  the  lesions  found  pod  fnartem,  of  death  succeeding  in  so 
short  a  time- 
Traumatic  pericarditis  is  generally  manifested  very  insidi- 
ously, diagnostic  symptoms  being  often  absent  for  long  periods 
after  the  foreign  body  has  been  swallowed,  no  symptoms  being 
present,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  digestive  cavity,  nor  during 
its  course  to  the  heart,  until  it  materially  interferes  with  the 
functions  of  that  organ.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  instani^es 
where  cows  have  presented  no  other  sign  of  disease  tUao  m 
occasional  attack  of  flatulence  or  indigestion,  and  have  kta 
sleek  and  well-doing,  until  the  act  of  parturition,  when  they 
have  rapidly  succumbed,  and  the  post  mortem  has  revealed  the 

I  pericardium  immensely  thickened,  adherent  at  its  surfaces,  and '| 
llie  exudate  in  a  condition  of  organisation,  sometimes  of  a  con- 1 
sistence  resembling  cartilage ;   the  adhesions  between  the  reti- 
culum, diaphragm,  and  mediastinum  and  the  walls  of  the  canal  ^ 
being  so  organised  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  lengthened  period 
since  the  injury  had  been  inflicted ;  the  act  of  parturition,  mm 
especially  tlie  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  havin 
evidently  altered  the  position  of  the  hitherto  quiescent  forei*^ 
body,  and  thus  excited  a  Iresh  attack  of  inflammation.     Moa 
commonly,  liowever,  the  63rmptoms  of  the  lesion  have  becou 
gr«<iually  diagnostic;  at  first  symptomatic  of  indigestion,  witl 
capriciousness  of  the  appetite,  flatulence,  and  eructation  of  j 
and  gradual  emaciation.     After  a  while,  the  pulse  becomei 
exceedingly  small;   the  jugular  veins  are  distended;   tliere 
also  a  well-nisirked  jugular  tliriU  or  pulse,  extending  even 
high  as  the  bifurcation  of  those  veins,  associated  sometimes  wi 
palpitation  of  the  heart.     To  these  succeed  cedema  of  the  intc 

^maxillary  areolar  tissue,  gmdually  extending  down  the  neck 
the  dew-lnp  ;  in  some  instances  clonic  spasms  of  the  snperfic 
partiL-ularly  the  cervical  muscles.    Continental  writers  > 
the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  traumatic  from  simple  pt 
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are  a  load  gargling  cardiac  sound  and  eructation  of  gases. 
The  gurgling  sound  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  greater  con^ 
aistencj  of  the  pericardial  efiPasion,  and  its  admixture  with 
YBiioos  gases.  The  eructations  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
Gommanication  between  the  pericardium  and  stomach,  allowing 
the  gas  formed  in  the  former  to  pass  into  the  latter,  and  thence 
into  tiie  mouth.  If  these  latter  symptoms  were  constant,  their 
importance  and  value  would  be  beyond  doubt  I  have,  however, 
seen  cases  in  which  neither  eructations,  gurglings,  nor  splash- 
ing were  detectable,  and  in  1857  I  reported  two  cases  in  the 
VeUrinarian,  in  which  absence  of  all  cardiac  sounds  was  men- 
tioned, this  absence  of  sound  being  ascribed  by  me  at  the  time 
to  the  thickness  and  plasticity  of  the  exudate  rendering  all 
sounds  inaudible. 

In  some  instances  there  is  a  painfid  cough  and  disturbance  of 
the  respiratory  movements ;  in  other  cases  cough  is  absent,  and 
the  respiratory  movements  unaffected,  or  even  slower  than 
natural  The  2>ost  mortem  examination  tends  to  prove  that  the 
pericardial  exudations  are  of  varjring  ages,  and  that  the  animal 
has  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  pericarditis.  This  conclu- 
sion is  arrived  at  by  the  fact  that  two  or  three,  or  even  four  layers 
of  exudation,  more  or  less  separable  one  from  the  other,  are 
found ;  the  older  exudate  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  corneous 
ohange,  being  in  consistence  similar  to  cartilage,  and  not  easily 
cut  with  a  knife ;  then  another  layer  of  exudation  of  apparently 
more  recent  origin ;  then  another  layer  or  two  of  more  recent 
origin  stilL  In  some  instances  the  pericardial  surfaces  are  inti- 
mately adherent  one  to  another;  in  others  they  are  here  and 
there  connected  loosely  by  bands  of  lymph,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  turbid  fluid,  whilst  in  others  the  exudate  is  prevented 
from  becoming  adherent  by  the  interposition  of  fluid.  It  is, 
however,  more  or  less  vascular,  and  gradually  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  villous  membrane. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  treatment  can  be  suggested  for  this  form 
of  pericarditis,  and  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  best  of  the  animal 
before  emaciation  renders  it  worthless.  For  the  prevention  of 
this  fatal  occurrence,  attendants  on  cattle  should  be  enjoined  to 
see  that  the  food  be  free  from  any  of  the  above-named  foreign 
bodies.  When  cattle  are  attended  by  females  the  danger  is 
greater  from  the  pins,  &c.  worn  in  the  dress  becoming  mixed 
with  the  food. 
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Tlie  treatment  of  idiopfitliic  pericarditis  must  be  directed  to 
allay  pain  and  undue  irritability.  Fur  this  end  aconite  is  re- 
commended ;  if  pain  be  great,  repeated  doses  of  opium  are  to  be 
administered ;  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  regular  by  moderate 
doses  of  oil,  and  tlie  absorption  of  the  effusion  promoted  by 
diuretics.  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  calomel  had  the 
power  of  causing  tlie  i-emoval  of  the  exudate,  and  it  was  conse- 
queutly  largely  employed;  but  its  administration  is  now  generally 
condemned,  aud  Sir  Thomas  Watson  confesses^  in  the  following 
remarkable  words,  that  the  hope  which  he  once  cherished  that 
the  inflammatiou  could  l>e  controlled  by  the  constitutional 
intlnence  of  »nercury  has  faded  away.  He  says — '*  Pericarditis 
htis  been  known,  not  seldom,  to  spring  up  wliile  tlie  patient  was 
already  under  mercurial  salivation.  I  am  obliged  therefore  to 
recant  the  advice  which  I  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  giving 
in  respect  of  mercury  as  a  remedy  for  acute  pericardial  inflam- 
mation," If  debility  be  present,  the  weakened  heart  must  be 
supported  aud  invigorated  by  moderate  doses  of  stimiilants  in 
combination  witli  opium.  Bleeding,  except  to  relieve  urgent 
symptoms  in  tlie  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  had  better  be 
withlield,  as  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  an  early  diminutioa 
of  the  cardiac  energj'.  Blisters  are  not  called  for  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  but  their  application  may,  in  some  rare 
instances,  be  necessary  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  effusion* 
Tonics,  more  especially  the  salts  of  iron,  prove  useful  in  pro- 
moting the  absori^tion  of  the  effused  fluids,  and  are  to  be  given 
alternately  or  in  combination  with  diuretics  or  the  iodide  of 
potassiuoi.  In  the  rheumatic  furm  colchicum  is  indiciited 
Digitalis,  so  highly  recommended  by  some  authors,  appears  to 
nie  to  act  injuriously ;  it  destroys  the  appetite,  is  uncertain  in  its 
action  on  llie  heiirt,  aud,  if  persevered  in,  its  toxic,  cumulative 
elfectB  are  apt  to  cause  serious  derangement. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  statod  that  warm  fomentations  to  the 
the  side»  warm  clothing,  bandages  to  the  legs,  with  careful 
aduiinistmtion  of  remedies  calculated  to  relieve  such  urgent 
8ymi>toms  as  may  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
allowing  the  aninuil  a  plentiful  but  not  over-abundant  supply 
of  easily  digestible  nutritious  food,  are  the  general  principles  of 
safe  treatment.  If  there  be  danger  of  death  from  hyilrops 
pericardii  manifested  by  orthopnoea,  obstniction  to  the  veuuus 
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circulation,  and  a  serious  interference  with  the  heart's  action, 
paracentesis  is  to  be  performed;  a  small  trocar  being  used, 
which  is  to  be  introduced  carefully  at  the  side  of  the  sternum, 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs. 


ENDOCARDITIS. 

As  a  sequel  to  articular  rheumatism,  endocarditis  is  a  more 
frequent  form  of  disease  than  the  last  described  one.  It  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
and  presents  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  pericarditis;  the 
difference  being  that  in  its  purity  the  blowing  sound — the 
"bellows  murmur"  already  refeiTcd  to — takes  the  place  of  the 
to-and-fro  friction  sound.  The  marked  venous  pidse,  and  the 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  pulse  and  the  cardiac 
impulse,  laid  down  as  diagnostic  of  this  disease  by  Leblanc  and 
Ghungee,  are  seen  in  other  cardiac  affections,  and  are  of  no 
diagnostic  value.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  clonic 
spasms  of  the  superficial  muscles,  already  mentioned,  along 
with  hurried  breathing  and  a  tendency  to  syncope,  if  the  head 
be  suddenly  elevated,  or  the  animal  in  any  way  disturbed,  are 
more  marked  in  this  than  in  any  other  cardiac  affection.  It  is 
very  true  that  in  cardiac  degeneration  there  is  a  tendency  to 
syncope  from  debility  of  the  circulation.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, differs  from  acute  endocarditis  by  the  absence  of  febrile 
disturbance.  Endocarditis  is  much  more  fatal  than  any  other 
acute  cardiac  affection,  for  the  reasons  that  it  is  often  associated 
with  a  mal-condition  of  the  blood;  that  it  leads  to  valvular 
alterations,  and  to  a  deposition  of  fibrinous  coagula  on  the  valves, 
which  destroy  life  by  interfering  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or,  carried  away  by  the  blood  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  by 
obliterating  the  capillaries  of  other  organs,  leading  to  softening, 
abscesses,  or  sudden  death,  or  undergoing  degradation  by  poison- 
ing the  circulatory  fluid. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^The  first  effect  of  inflammation  of  endo- 
cardium is  seen  in  the  form  of  red  spots,  streaks,  and  patches. 
The  redness  is  always  most  intense  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
valves,  which  in  some  instances  lose  their  integrity,  and  become 
ruptured  or  detached  from  their  tendinous  cords.  Supervening 
upon  this,  lymph  is  exuded  both  into  the  substance  of  the 
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membrane  and  upon  its  free  surface  Tliat  upon  the  free  surfiice 
is  often  waslied  away  by  the  current,  but,  generally  speaking',  it 
id  found  between  the  folds  and  upon  the  free  surfaces^  constituting' 
warty  excrescences  upon  the  valves. 

In  a  specimen  now  before  me,  obtained  from  a  cow  which  had 
tliree  months  prior  to  death  suffered  from  rheumatic  arthrili 
there  are  no  less  than  five-and-twenty  of  these  excrescence 
more  or  less  organised,  attached  to  the  surfaces  of  the  tricuBp 
valve.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  pin  head  up  to  a  lat^ge  mi; 
some  of  them  being  in  the  auricle  and  some  in  the  ventricltt, 
attached  not  only  to  the  valves  but  to  the  chordae  teodineir, 
camse  columna?,  and  musculi  pectinati,  whilst  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  tendinous  cords  are  filled  with  coa^julated  blooi  h 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  there  are  also  traces  of  depoaitiou 
within  tlie  mitral  valve,  having  the  shape  of  irregular  wlite 
spots»  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  there  is  not  only  a  depositiim 
upon  the  free  surfaces,  but  also  an  exudation  in  tlie  memfaisoft 
itself.  In  some  instances  the  vtdves  become  ulcerated^  and 
even  the  cai'diac  walls  perforated,  establishing  a  communicatioi 
between  the  two  cavitiea 

The  fi-rowths  of  endocarditis  differ  from  those  cloU  or  cn:i-i;la 
which  form  during  or  after  the  agony  of  death,  and  they  iiui>t 
not  be  confounded  with  Uie  corpora  aurantil,  which  are  generally 
more  or  less  enlarged  in  aged  subjects.  The  coa^jula,  which  form 
during  or  after  death,  are  not  adherent  to  the  parietes,  ar^ifift 
and  easily  removed, 

In  the  treatment  of  endocarditis  particular  care  must  be 
to  pursue  no  treatment  calculated  to  lower  tlie  heart's  action, 
debility  of  the  circulation  greatly  favours  the  tendency  to  ci 
lation  of  the  blood  in  the  heart,  and  the  consequent  formal 
of  these  coagula.     For  the  same  reason,  remedies  which  lu 
the  power  of  modifying  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  such  as 
nititite  of  potash,  or,  when  debility  is  present,  the  bicarbonate 
ammonia,  are  to  be  prescribed ;  and  for  the  reason  that  infli 
mations,  artificial  and  natural,  increase  the  fibrinous  condii 
of  tlie  blood  and  its  tendency  to  coagulation,  blisters,  setons, 
all  other  remedies  wliich  constitute  the  so-called  counter-irrit 
trefitraent,  are  to  be  avoided.     The  treatment  recommended 
pericarditis  is  applicable  for  endocarditis,  with  this  excepi 


that  those  sedatives  which  diminish  the  cardiac  energj^are 
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carefully  and  cautiously  administered.  They  are  certainly  use- 
ful, more  particularly  aconite,  in  relieving  disquietude  and 
irritability;  but  they  should  be  given  in  small  doses  only, 
and  for  the  reason  above  stated,  that  all  remedies  calculated  to 
lower  the  action  of  the  heart  promote  the  tendency  to  fibrinous 
coagnlatioiL 

The  results  of  endocarditis  are  various  diseases  or  alterations 
in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  valves,  leading  to  ulceration, 
perforation,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  ultimately  to  the  death  of 
the  animal 

DISEASES  OF  THE  VALVES. 

For  various  reasons,  such  as  the  distance  of  the  heart  from  the 
thick  and  muscular  thoracic  walls,  valvular  diseases  are  exceed- 
ingly diflScult  of  diagnosis..  They  are  generally  due  to  a  change 
of  structure,  caused  by  endocarditis,  mechanical  rupture,  or 
morbid  growths.  The  result  is  imperfect  valvular  action,  indi- 
cated by  diflBculty  of  breathing  when  the  animal  is  subjected  to 
exercise,  the  venous  or  jugular  pulse,  the  so-called  vertigo  or 
m^;rims,  sometimes  a  tendency  to  oedema  of  the  limbs,  and 
modifications  of  the  cardiac  sounds.  These  modifications  are  as 
follows: — A  bellows  murmur  with  the  first  sound  indicates 
mitral  disease  or  insufficiency;  a  bellows  murmur  with  the 
second  sound  indicates  aortic  insufiiciency.^  Beyond  this  my 
experience  does  not  enable  me  to  describe  more  definitely  any 
train  of  symptoms  which  are  of  diagnostic  value.  Indeed,  I 
have  repeatedly  found  the  cardiac  sounds  modified,  a  distinct 
venous  pulse,  and  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action  in  various 
conditions  unassociated  with  valvular  diseases.  For  example, 
the  jugular  pulse,  which  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the 
T^urgitations  were  due  to  tricuspid  incompetency,  is  generally 
present  in  various  alterations  of  the  cardiac  walls,  and  in  peri- 
carditis, whether  it  results  idiopathically  or  traumatically. 
Practically  it  may  be  stated  that  an  animal  suffering  chronically 
from  the  above  symptoms  is  only  fit  for  the  slowest  kind  of  work. 

Various  kinds  of  new  formations — tumours,  parasitic  growths 
— are  sometimes  found  in  the  heart.     These   are  very  fully 

^  Mr.  RoBlNBON,  Sen.,  Greenock,  relates  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  loud 
boominff  murmur  in  the  direction  of  the  great  arteries,  along  with  a  strong  pulsa* 
tion  of  the  posterior  aorta,  femorals,  &c.,  which  could  both  be  seen  and  felt.  The 
pott  mortem  revealed  rupture  of  the  aortic  semilunar  valve. 
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described  by  Ganigee  in  his  DoTnesiic  Animals,  to  which  U10 
reader  is  referred. 


ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

The  condition  termed  angina  pectoris,  or  breast-pang,  a  dis-  j 
Gcose  cbaracterised  by  agonizing  pain  and  distress  in  the  human 
being,  undescribed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  lower  animals,  is 
a  form  of  disease  which  I  believe  sometimes  affects  the  horn 
This  disease,  in  man,  is  defined  as  a  pain  or  spasm  referable  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum,  extending  to  the  left  scapula  and  root 
of  the  neck,  and  manifesting  itself  in  paroxysms  of  great  severitr.  i 
I  feel  coiifident  that  in  one  horse  I  have  seen  this  condition  in  ] 
a  well-detined  form.      The  subject  in   question  was  an  aged  I 
cait-liorse  brought  for  my  examination  in  the  year  1873.   For  1 
twelve  months  previous  the  horse   had   done  but  little  woTk«  I 
owing  to  the  fact  that  when  he  was  excited  by  work  or  exercise  he  j 
manifested  the  most  exquisite  agony  in  the  near  (1®^ t*)  ^^^  ^^M 
the  muscles  of  which,  more  particularly  the  pectorals  and  tliOMi 
of  the  neck,  became  violently  convulsed,  the  limb  itself  beingj 
alternately  rigidly  fixed  by  muscular  contraction  and  powexlesdj 
paralyzed,  so  that  the  animal  was  quite  unable  to  use  %  and  i 
forced  to  move  he  painfully  dragged  the  limb,  or  sometimes  fd 
to  the  ground.     Whilst  at  rest  the  paroxysms  seldom 
but  I  notieed  that  there  was  a  continual  spasmodic  twitching  < 
the  above-mentioned  muscles,  as  well  as  a  dread  on  the  port  ( 
the  animal  when  suddenly  approached.     On  examining  the 
heart  and  circulation  there  was  a  distinct  jugular  pulse,  gn 
irregularity  of   the  heart's  action,  a  loud  cooing  or  bluv 
sound  and  strong  impulse,  indicative  of  hypertrophy,  and 
a  'want  of  correspondence  between  the  cardiac  energy  and  feelj 
pulse  as  to  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  horse  was  sufferu 
from  valvular  incompetency  or  nxipediment,  to  overcome  wh 
hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  walls  had  become  established. 

Angina  pectoris  is  supposed  by  physicians  to  be  dudjj 
dilatation  of  the  cardiac  cavities,  degeneration  of  the  walls,  some 
comlition  of  the  aortic  valves  which  permits  the  regui^tatiou 
blood  into  the  heart,  or  some  sudden  impediment  to  the  coron 
circulation.  The  condition  of  the  horse  in  question  poic 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  was  due  to  aortic  impedim^ 
Unfortunately  I  lost  sight  of  the  animal^  and  I  am  unable 
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confirm  this  view  by  any  post  mortem  examination.  The  latest 
theories  upon  the  cause  of  this  painful  malady  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Neuralgic  afiection,  commencing  for  the  most  part  iu 
pneumogastric  nerve,  and  spreading  in  different  directions. 

(2.)  That  it  is  due  to  such  an  acceleration  of  the  movements 
of  the  blood,  by  exercise  or  otherwise,  that  it  arrives  at  the  heart 
faster  than  it  can  be  transmitted  onwards,  and  accumulates  in 
its  cavities  so  as  painfully  to  distend  them. 

(3.)  Ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries,  which,  by  failing  to 
supply  sufficient  blood  to  the  cardiac  walls,  so  impairs  their 
strength  that  the  heart  is  incapable  of  contracting  upon  the 
increased  quantity  of  blood  within  its  cavities,  brought  about 
by  exertion  or  excitement. 

CYANOSIS. 

The  blue  disease  described  by  some  veterinary  authors,  and 
depending  upon  non-closure  of  the  foramen  ovale,  is  a  condition 
which  is  only  met  with,  and  that  very  rarely,  in  very  young 
animals.  It  is  due  to  admixture  of  the  venous  with  the  arterial 
blood  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  owing  to  the  foramen  of 
communication  existing  in  foetal  life  remaining  pervious  after 
birth.  It  is  manifested  by  blueness  of  the  visible  mucous 
membranes,  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  coldness  of  the  surface. 
ATiiniftlg  so  afifected  live  but  a  short  time  after  birtL 

ECTOPIA  CORDIS. 

MvytlacemerU  of  the  Heart, — The  most  common  form  of 
cardiac  misplacement  is  that  in  which  the  heart  is  situated  out- 
side the  chest.  I  have  a  specimen  in  my  possession  in  which 
both  ventricles  and  auricles  are  outside  the  chest,  and  in  which 
the  heart  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  body  through 
a  large  foramen  in  the  stemimL 

Note. — ^A  very  useful  Lecture  on  the  Diagnosis  of  Disease  of  the 
Heart,  by  George  W.  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.RC.RE.,  is  published  by 
Maclachlan  and  Stewart.  My  knowledge  of  heart  disease  in  the 
lower  animals  does  not,  however,  enable  me  to  take  advantage  of  the 
delicate  signs  and  tests  therein  described. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

SPOEADIC  DISEASES— am^wM^f. 

(III.)  LOCAL  DISEABEB-^corUinued. 

(L.)  APFECTIONS  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

SPASM  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM, 

Often  confounded  with  *  palpitation  of  the  heart,  is  generally 
caused  by  over-exertion,  such  as  a  fast  run  in  the  huntmg-fidd; 
it  is  also  sometimes  seen  in  tetanus.      Its  most  prominent 
symptom  is  a  convulsive  motion  or  jerking  of  the  whole  body, 
accompanied  by  a  dull,  thumping  noise,  unconnected  with  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  emanating  posterior  to  that  organ  in  the 
region  of  the  diaphragm.     In  some  instances  the  impulse  of 
the  heart  is  barely  perceptible ;  the  pulse  is  small  and  weak, 
and  there  is   great   difficulty  in  breathing.      The   spasmodic 
movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  not  synchronous   with  the 
pulse :  this,  along  with  the  fact  that  the  sound  proceeds  from 
parts  posterior  to  the  heart,  at  once  points  out  the  difference 
between  this  affection  and  cardiac  palpitation. 

Treatment. — Generally  speaking,  a  good  diffusible  stimulant, 
with  warm  clothing  and  quietude,  is  aU  that  is  necessary. 
Should  the  symptoms  continue,  opium  is  to  be  administered, 
and  if  at  any  time  the  dyspnoea  be  great,  and  the  animal  in 
danger  of  dying  from  apnoea,  it  may  be  necessary  to  abstract 
a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  in  order  to  relieve  undue  pul- 
monary congestion. 

RUPTURE   OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

Many  cases  of  this  lesion  are  reported  by  veterinarians.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  in  most  of  them  the  rupture  has  been  pod 
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nortem,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  intestines,  distended  with 
jases  evolved  after  death.  It  is  stated  that  the  rupture,  when 
Kscurring  during  life,  is  always  found  in  the  tendinous  portion  of 
ihe  muscle,  and  that  that  occurring  post  mortem  is  in  the  fleshy 
Mtft  of  it.  In  nearly  every  subject  brought  for  dissection,  if  kept 
mopened  until  the  abdomen  has  become  much  distended,  the 
liaphragm  is  found  ruptured.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
jymptoms  diagnostic  of  this  lesion,  except  those  of  abdominal 
|)ain,  distressed  breathing,  and  general  disturbance.  Mr.  Eobin- 
jon  of  Greenock  tells  me,  however,  of  a  case  in  which  for  two 
lays  prior  to  death  there  was  general  uneasiness,  pawing  with 
ihe  fore  feet,  and,  what  might  be  looked  upon  as  diagnostic,  a 
iark  patch  of  perspiration  was  seen  to  be  constantly  present  on 
the  skin  opposite  the  diaphragm  on  one  side.  On  making 
I  post  mortem  a  knuckle  of  intestine  was  found  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  forced  through  a  round  aperture  in  the  diaphragm, 
3ppo8ite  the  patch  of  perspiration.  Beyond  this,  I  can  gather 
tto  reliable  information  from  the  writings  of  veterinary  authors 
wMch  would  justify  me  in  laying  down  any  rules  for  its  re- 
cognition. If  I  were  to  do  so,  what  I  might  state  would  be 
calculated  more  to  mislead  than  to  enlighten. 

Should  the  lesion  be  found  post  mortem  in  the  tendinous 
portion,  or  if  at  any  time  the  gap  be  stained  with  extravasated 
blood,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  occurred  during  life. 


CHAPTER   LYL 

SPORADIC   DISEA5ET    iimwi 

(IIL)  LOCAJL  lilSEASES'-^BamtmmmL 

(it)  I>ISEASES  OW  THE  DBHSUVE  OBGASSL 

Wtth  T^exj  nre  exeeptBooSr  fepiapsi  of  tibe  <Sg!eati¥«  appszatos 
are  results  of  efTocs  IIL  feedm^  Some  rf  rii^n  tgrre  been  already 
dkc»»ed  oiid^  tbe  liead  of  Dutetxc  Diaeaaes^  and  need  aot  again 
l«  referred  to.  I  may  iieie^  bo  wercr,  lodir  o&serine  tbat  hcxao 
are  best  kept  in  beahh  and  wcsking  cnnrfftmn  wfaen  fed  d^oq 
an  admixtiire  of  food  reqaiEiDg  tbaroo^  masdeafikHii,  and  that 
hotned  cattle  are  beat  kepc  in  beahh  wfaen,  in  addition  to  the 
mofe  mitritioas  afiments,  ther  are  fieety  sopptied  with  food 
rerpirii^  remaatication,  such  as  bay,  grass^  or  straw. 

OfaaervatioDS  cm  the  diseases  of  digestrre  oigans  point  to 
{be  coDcInsion  that  in  the  horse  the  intestines  are  more  liable 
to  safier  from  disease  than  the  stomach;  whilst  in  the  ox  and 
nhe^  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  and  in  the  dog,  consequent  upon 
its  power  of  vomition,  the  stomach  is  more  rarely  disordered 
tJjan  one  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the  nature  of  its  food,  &c. 

In  the  horse  the  stomach  is  a  simple  organ,  small  in  comparison 
to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  in  contrast  with  the  volume  of  the 
intefjtinf^.  It  is  but  sL'ghtly  called  into  action  during  the  diges- 
tive process,  and  provided  the  food  be  properly  masticated  and 
incorjKjirated  with  the  salivary  secretions,  it  is  arrested  for  a  short 
time  only  in  the  stomach,  but  is  passed  onward  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  where  the  process  of  digestion  is  completed.  On  this  ac- 
c^junt  the  intestines  are  more  liable  to  disease.  It  is  also  a  remark- 
able fact  that  easily  digested  food,  if  given  over-abundantly,  is 
apt  to  derange  the  small  intestines,  whereas  food  containing  much 
wo<xly  fibre,  such  as  over-ripe  hay,  more  particularly  rye-grass, 
coarse  straw,  &c.,  accumulates  in  the  large  intestines,  and  there 
causes  derangement,  inflammation,  and  even  paralysis  of  the 
intestinal  muscular  tissue.  It  is  also  a  fact  worthy  of  notice, 
that  if  food  be  given  artificially  prepared  by  boiling  or  steam- 
ing, it  is   retained   in   the  stomach  itself,  and  if  given  over- 
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abundantly,  causes  distension,  inflammation,  paralysis,  and  even 
ruptura  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  food 
imperfectly  prepared  for  intestinal  digestion  is  retained  or 
imprisoned  by  the  action  of  the  pyloric  structures,  and  thus 
distends  the  stomach  by  its  bulk,  or  by  gases  evolved  by  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation,  which  is  apt  to  ensue.  By  bearing  these  facts 
in  remembrance,  the  practitioner  will  to  some  extent  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  the  seat  of  gastric  or  intestinal  disease. 

The  food  of  the  horse  contains  an  abundant  quantity  of  starchy 
materials,  and  the  process  by  which  these  are  rendered  soluble 
commences  in  the  mouth,  not  only  by  their  admixture  with  the 
saliyary  secretions,  but  by  a  chemical  change,  through  which  the 
non-soluble  starch  is  converted  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar, 
and  made  fit  for  the  action  of  the  intestinal,  biliary,  and  gastric 
secretions,  and  for  absorption  by  the  vessels  of  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  walls.  For  the  purpose  of  performing  this  process  the 
horse  is  provided  with  twenty-four  mill-stones,  in  the  form  of 
molar  teeth,  which  have  the  power  of  crushing  and  triturating 
the  hardest  food,  and  of  an  extensive  system  of  salivary  organs, 
which  secrete — most  actively  during  the  process  of  mastication 
— a  fluid  which  most  effectively  blends  with,  and  chemically 
changes^  the  food  thus  triturated.  On  this  account  we  find  that, 
when  horses  are  suflBciently  but  not  over-abundantly  fed  with 
dry  food  of  a  proper  quality,  the  stomach  rarely  suffers  from 
diseasa  An  error  in  the  diet,  however,  or  a  sudden  change  from 
one  kind  of  food  to  another,  not  only  deranges  the  stomach,  but 
the  intestinal  canal  as  well. 

In  the  ox  and  sheep,  the  large  and  complicated  stomach  not  only 
digests,  but  also  prepares  the  food  for  digestion.  For  example, 
ruminating  animals  eat  and  swallow  the  coai'sest  food  very 
rapidly,  and  they  are  provided  with  a  large  receptacle  for  its 
retention,  in  which  it  undergoes  maceration  and  reduction  to 
smaller  particles  by  a  slow  churning  movement  in  the  rumen 
and  reticulum,  which  facilitates  its  trituration  during  the  process 
of  rumination  and  after-solution  by  the  digestive  fluids. 

Without  entering  further  into  a  physiological  consideration  of 
the  process  of  digestion,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stomach  of  the 
ox  much  more  actively  participates  in  the  process  of  digestion 
than  that  of  the  horse,  and  that  it  is  thus  rendered  more  liable 
to  disorder  in  its  first  and  second,  as  weU  as  its  third  and  fourth 
compartments,  than  the  simple,  single  stomach  of  the  horse. 
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SPORADIC   DISEASES— continued. 

(III.)  LOCAL  DISEASES— continued. 

{N.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

INDIGESTION  WITHOUT  ENGORGEMENT. 

From  various  causes,  such  as  improper  food,  the  process  of 
dentition,  diseases  of  the  teeth  causing  imperfect  mastication, 
ravenous  feeding,  the  presence  of  other  diseases,  debility  of  the 
stomach  itself  resulting  from  some  constitutional  predisposition, 
or  from  food  given  at  uncertain  and  rare  intervals,  a  condition 
of  indigestion  is  induced  in  the  horse.  In  young  animals  tbe 
same  is  induced  by  drauglits  of  cold  milk ;  removal  from  the 
dam  at  too  early  an  age,  or,  what  is  commonly  the  case  in  some 
districts,  compelling  the  dam  to  work  shortly  after  the  birth  of 
the  offspring,  and  allowing  it  to  suckle  at  rare  intervals  and 
when  the  dam  is  heated. 

Symptoms. — In  the  horse  the  symptoms  are,  loss  of  appetite, 
or  depravity  and  capriciousness  of  it,  manifested  by  the  animal 
eating  at  irregular  intervals,  or  having  a  desire  to  eat  filth — 
bulimia — with  sourness  of  the  mouth,  and  usually  increased 
thirst ;  the  auin>al  soon  becomes  hide-bound,  has  a  dry,  scurfy 
skin,  there  is  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  frequent  escape  of 
flatus  by  the  anus.  If  caused  by  imperfectly  masticated  food, 
such  as  whole  oats  or  coarse  hay,  these  may  be  found  in  the 
faeces.  In  addition  to  the  above  diagnostic  symptoms,  there 
may  be  a  dry  cough,  or  iiTegularity  of  the  pulse,  which  may  be 
slower  or  faster  than  natural ;  colicky  pains  may  also  be  present 
in  some  cases,  occumng  more  particularly  in  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  animal  has  partaken  of  food ;  whilst  in  others,  fits  of 
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giddiness — megrims — and  even  paralysis  occur,  the  latter  con- 
dition being  not  seldom  seen  in  cattle,  and  very  often  in  dogs. 

In  the  young  the  above  symptoms  are  more  commonly 
associated  with  diarrhoea  than  in  the  older  animal,  in  which 
constipation  is  generally  present.  The  faeces  often  resemble 
the  colour  of  the  food:  for  example,  if  the  horse  be  fed  on 
dark-coloured  hay  or  clover,  the  faeces  will  be  dark-coloured 
also ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  fed  on  oats,  the  faeces  will  be 
light  in  colour ;  and  in  the  young  animal,  when  fed  on  milk,  it 
vrill  often  resemble  it  both  in  colour  and  consistence,  mixed, 
however,  with  large  masses  of  curdled  milk,  and  often  very 
fcetid.  I  have  often  noticed  that  when  indigestion  is  induced 
by  clover,  the  urine  is  very  dark  in  colour,  and  deposits  a  thick, 
almost  brick-coloured  sediment.  This  condition  of  urine,  how- 
ever, need  not  cause  any  apprehension,  as  it  is  often  seen  in  the 
clover-fed  animeil  without  any  disease  being  present.  The 
urinary  deposit  mostly  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  tinge 
being  due  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  food.  Indigestion, 
bowever,  is  a  fertile  source  of  deposits  in  the  urine,  which  result 
from  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  or  a  chemical  change  in 
the  constituents  of  the  blood-plasma,  due  to  the  products  being 
imperfectly  prepared,  or  containing  some  material  unfit  for 
beolthy  nutrition,  as  already  referred  to  in  the  former  parts 
rf  this  work. 

Treatment. — Carefully  inquire  into  the  cause,  and  remove 
it.  If  due  to  the  process  of  dentition,  the  presence  of  unshed 
3TOwns  of  the  temporary  teeth  irritating  and  wounding  the 
tnouth,  or  to  any  irregularity  of  the  dental  apparatus,  these 
must  be  attended  to  according  to  the  directions  laid  down  under 
their  several  heads.  In  all  instances  where  such  causes  are  not 
in  operation,  even  when  the  cause  cannot  be  traced  to  the  food, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  diet,  and 
bo  examine  the  various  alimentary  matters  in  order  to  detect  the 
offending  one  if  possible. 

If  diarrhoea  be  not  excessive,  and  the  animal  thereby  much 
debilitated,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  a  mild  aperient  or  a 
moderate  cathartic.  To  the  young  animal  a  dose  of  castor  or 
linseed  oil;  to  the  older,  a  moderate  dose  of  aloes,  combined 
with  a  vegetable  bitter,  ginger,  or  gentian.  After  the  laxative 
has  operated,  I  have  found  that  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  with 
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gentian,  or,  where  the  stomach  seems  much  debilitated,  nnx 
vomica,  to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect,  not  ouly  improving  the 
appetite,  and  removiDg  the  acidity — pyrosis  or  *'  heartburn  "— 
which  is  usually  present — manifested  by  a  tendency  to  M 
the  walls  or  other  cold  or  alkaline  material — but  strengthening 
and  improving  the  gastric  apparatus. 

It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  mineral  tonics,  particularly  th6 
salts  of  iron,  are  inadmissible,  and  generally  do  harm  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  gastric  debility,  or  indigestion,  often  destming 
what   little   appetite   remains,  and   becoming   combined  witli 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  intestines,  tinging  the  fseces  a 
black  colour^ — a  certain  sign  in  all  instances  that  the  iron  ia  not 
digested  or  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  where  alone  it  can  be 
beneficial,  and  that  it  is  doing  harm.     It  is  very  true  that  even 
in  health  large  doses  of  iron  salts  tinge  the  fa^^es,  but  moderate 
doses  have  not  this  effect  to  any  gi*eat  extent.     In  some  cases  the 
alkaline-bitter  ti'eatment  faOs  in  having  the  desired  effect.   When 
this  occurs  the  mineral  acids,  particularly  the  nitro-muriatic, 
may  prove  beneficial.     In  foals  and    calves  pepsine  can  he 
administered,  as  in  all  probability  the  indigestion  ia  due  to 
imperfect  secretion  of  the  gastric  glands;  even  in  the  olto 
animal  this  is  often  presunoably  the  case,  and  more  especially 
when  the  disorder  occurs  without  apparent  cause,  the  same 
remedy  will  prove  beneficial.     It  is  almost  needless  to  observe 
that  the  dieting  of  the  animal  is  to  be  cai-efuUy  conducted,  and 
that  pure  air,  moderate  exercise,  and  good  grooming  are  essen- 
tials to  good  digestion.     Occurring  in  the  winter,  if  the  animal  [ 
be  thickly  clothed  with  hair,  clipping  will  act  almost  magically,  j 
restoring  the  digestion  and  appetite,  which  may  have  be<?n  longj 
impaired,  notwithstanding  remedies,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. ' 
In  the  cow,  chronic  indigestion,  as  exemplified  by  recurring 
tympanitis  and  other  symptoms  similar  to  those  observed  in  tha 
horse,  and  when  not  occurring  from  recognisable  external  c^\m 
or  other  diseases,  is  often  due  to  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
body  in  the  rumen  or  reticulum,  removeable  in  some  instance 
by  the  operation  of  rumenotomy,  hereafter  to  be  described. 
all  chronic  indigestions  of  the  cow  this  operation  is  recommend 
able.     I  have  repeatedly  performed  it  successfully,  even  when 
no  foreign  body  has  been  found,  the  mere  mmovai  of  the  lon^ 
retained  food  having  been  sufficient  to  restore  the  organ  to  it4 
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healtliy  condition.  In  young  calves,  indigestion,  associated  with 
coii\nil3ive  Jits,  is  sometimes  due  to  hair-balls;  these  after  a 
time  become  gradually  disinte^Tatiid  by  the  movements  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  symptoms  may  slowly  disappear.  In  rare 
instances  hair-balls  are  fuund  in  fully  grown  cattle,  and,  as  in 
calves,  result  from  the  animals  licking  each  other.  In  calves 
the  8}Tnpioms  of  urgency  are  often  relieved  by  stimulants,  such 
as  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  tnrpentine ;  shouhl  tlie  iudi- 
gesti^m,  however,  remain  for  a  considerable  period,  recoui'se 
must  be  had  to  the  operation  already  referred  to.  It  may  he 
here  mentioned  that  common  salt  given  in  the  food  promotes 
digestion  in  all  animals.  In  the  dog  indigestion  is  mani- 
fested by  frequent  retchings  or  vomitings  and  foetor  of  the 
hreath,  and  is  best  treated  by  a  brisk  purgative,  antacids,  and 
a  restricted  diet 


INDIGESTION  Wrra  ENGORGEMENT — IMF  ACTION  OP  THE  STOMACH — 
PLENALVU — GASTRIC  TYMPANITIS — HOVEN, 

Distension  of  the  stomach  may  arise  from  repletion  with  solid 
food,  or  from  the  evolution  of  gases  arising  from  solids  or 
liquids  contained  within  it  undergoing  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, or  disengaged  from  the  gastric  walls  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  as  occurring  in  conditions  of  great  prostration. 

The  causes  in  the  Horse, — Impaction  of  the  stomach  results 
from  the  ingestion  of  food  too  abundant  in  quantity,  or  greedily 
swallowed  and  imperfectly  masticated.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  cooking  of  food  for  horses  is  a  common  custom, 
it  is  found  that  deaths  from  diseases  and  lesions  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  are  very  common.  From  the  reasons  already  hinted 
at,  namely,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  food  to  undergo  not  only 
the  process  of  trituration  by  the  teeth,  but  that  it  requires  to  be 
chemicjilly  altered  by  combination  with  the  saliva,  it  will  he 
understood  that  food  prepared  in  any  other  way,  as  cooking  by 
boiling  and  steaming^  is  unfitted  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
stomach,  and  is  consequently  retained  within  it — the  animal 
meanwhile  continuing  to  eat — until  its  walls  become  distended, 
paralyzed,  or  even  ruptured. 

Some  kinds  of  food,  nutritious  in  themselves, and  theoretically 
calculated  to  be  proper  for  the  horse,  are  found  practically  to 
be  highly  dangerous,     Wliuut*  for  example,  which  is  highly 
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nutritious,  containing,  according  to  Sir  H.  Da\y,  955  parts  of 
nutritious  matter  in  lOOQ,  is  found  to  be  improper,  deranging 
the  stcinach»  causing  purgation,  laminitis»  and  death.  Barler 
again  has  a  similar  efiect,  and  for  these  reasons  is  found  to  be 
an  improper  article  of  diet 

When,  however,  from  various  circumstances,  such  as  damaged 
crops,  it  becomes  compulsoiy  to  cook  the  food,  it  is  nec^^^ssjiry 
that  it  be  given  with  the  greatest  caution,  in  small  quantities, 
and  at  intervals.  Bran  again,  so  useful  an  article  when  com* 
bined  with  other  foods,  or  as  an  occasional  mash,  if  given  in 
large  quantities,  is  retained  undigested,  and  induces  a  conilitioa 
of  repletion  which  often  proves  fatal  Some  kinds  of  Imy, 
musty  or  otherwise  damaged,  or  too  ripe  previous  to  being  cut» 
barley  and  foreign  straw*  are  also  common  causes  of  impaction ; 
whilst  green  foods,  particularly  w^ien  animals  are  first  putupa 
them,  or  if  given  too  abuodantly,  not  only  induce  engorgement, 
but  also  undergo  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  thus  induw 
t}Tnpaniti9. 

In  horned  cattle  and  sheep  the  same  conditions  are  produced, 
most  commonly  by  damp  gnisses,  turnip-tops,  maltcums,  cloveis> 
&c, ;  indeed  it  may  be  stated  that  various  foods,  if  given  over- 
abundantly,  will  cause  tympanitis,  but  none  so  speedily  as  green 
clover. 

In  honmi  cattle,  tympanitis — hoven  or  blown — ^arising  from 
retention  of  food  in  the  rumen,  frequently  accomp»anies  oUier 
diseases.     It  is  wonderful  bow^  great  a  quantity  of  food  is  fouD*i 
in  the  rumen  of  an  animal  which  has  died  from  a  disease  which 
has  existed  for  several  days  or  even  weeks*     In  many  instances, 
where   on   animal   suflering   from    pleuro-pneumonia   has   not 
ptirtaken  of  any  solid  food  for  a  period  extending  perhaps  over 
fortnight,  it  hm  been  found  that  the  rumen  contains  sevi 
buckcl  fuls  of  alimentary  matters.     The  rumination  having  bei? 
suspended,  there   has   been   no   true   digestion,  and   the  U 
partaken  of  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  illness  has  Iain,  m  ii 
were,  in  a  mass  in  the  inert  and  paralyzed  rumen,  having  a 
tendency  to  undergo  fermentation,  and  thus  induce  tympanitis* 

An  additional  cause  of  retention  in  the  rumen  is  found  in 
disease  of  the  salivary  glands.      Fluorens  asserted  that  froia^ 
the  period  of  feeding  to  that  of  rumination  there  is  a  coiKstantB 
abundant  secretion  of  saliva,  which  is  constantly  swallowed ;  if 
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this  be  stopped,  the  contents  of  the  rumen  become  hard  and 
unfit  for  regurgitation.  In  this  way  rumination  is  suspended, 
and  tjrmpanitis  induced.  These  observations  have  been  con- 
firmed by  Colin,  who  also  found  that  if  the  parotid  ducts  were 
opened,  and  the  secretion  thus  prevented  from  flowing  into  the 
mouth,  rumination  became  suspended. 

The  act  of  vomition,  rarely  performed  by  the  horse,  occurring 
only  as  a  symptom  of  a  grave  lesion  or  disease,  might  be  easily 
performed  by  ruminants ;  in  fact  the  regurgitation  of  the  food 
during  the  act  of  rumination  indicates  this  facility,  but  vomition 
itself  seldom  occurs. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  physiological  discussion 
upon  this  matter,  but  merely  to  state  that  I  am  of  opinion  that 
vomition  is  rendered  difficult  in  the  horse  by  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  that,  if  from  any  cause, 
such  as  inordinate  distension  or  rupture  of  the  stomach  itself, 
flaccidity,  dilatation,  or  paralysis  of  the  lower  end  of  the  oeso- 
phagus— ^the  rugae  become  unfolded,  and  the  cardiac  orifice 
opened — that  vomition  can  and  does  occur.  The  valve  of 
Gurlt,  which  is  described  by  some  authors  as  a  spiml  valve  at 
the  cardiac  opening  of  the  stomach,  has  no  existence. 

The  true  source  of  the  rarity  of  the  act  in  ruminants  is,  I 
think,  satisfactorily  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gamgee,  and  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  animals  are  nauseated  with  great 
difficulty.  I  have,  however,  witnessed  very  forcible  vomition 
in  cattle  suffering  from  indigestion,  as  well  as  the  passive  return 
of  food  into  the  mouth,  which  occurs  during  the  profound  coma 
of  parturient  apoplexy.  Indeed,  upon  more  than  one  occasion 
such  ingesta  have  found  their  way  into  the  tracliea  and  bronchial 
tubes,  and  have  caused  a  fatal  pneumonia  in  two  or  three  days 
after  recovery  from  the  parturient  disease. 

The  dog,  pig,  and  cat  are  easily  nauseated  by  various  remedies, 
and  vomit  with  great  facility. 

Symptoms  in  the  Ox  and  Sluep. — Tympanitis  is  diagnosed  by  a 
swelling  on  the  left  side,  which  may  appear  during  tlie  time  the 
animal  is  feeding,  or  shortly  after ;  the  breathing  is  difficult  and 
laborious,  becoming  more  so  as  the  gas  is  generated  and  as  the 
swelling  increases.  The  oppression  of  the  breathing  is  mani- 
fested by  the  general  appearance  of  the  animal ;  there  is  expan- 
sion of  the  nostrils,  moaning  during  the  expiratory  movement, 
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eructations,  dribbling  of  saliva  from  the  moutb,  and  some  degree 
of  uneasiness ;  rumination  is  suspended ;  the  bowels  soon  become 
constipated,  and  if  the  tympanitis  is  extreme,  there  will  lie  a 
prnminenco  and  wildness  of  the  eye  which  is  characteriatic  of 
obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

The  moan  or  grunt,  which  is  heard  not  only  in  tympanitis,  Imt 
in  various  forms  of  indigestion,  even  when  unaccompanied  l»y 
distension,  is  similar  to  that  of  pleuro-pneumonia ;  and  on  this 
account  indigestion  has  been  mistaken  for  pleuro-pnenmonia, 
and  credit  claimed  for  curing  the  latter  disease  when  it  liad  no 
existence.  The  moan  of  indigestion  is  rather  more  prolonged, 
and  resembles  a  groan  more  than  the  grunt  of  pie uro -pneumonia. 
The  gases  evolved  have  been  found  to  be  composed  of  carbaretted 
hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  in  some 
cases  carbonic  oxide.  Unless  relieved,  the  animal  will  die,  either 
from  presstire  of  the  distended  stomach  ujhju  the  diaphiB^ 
causing  suflbcation,  or  from  the  absorption  of  noxious  gasee  inW 
the  circulation.  In  some  instances,  tympanitis  is  chronic^ind, 
as  already  stated,  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  rumen. 

Treatment. — In  very  urgent  casees,  the  most  eflTeetual  treat- 
ment is  that  of  puncturing  the  rumen  with  a  trocar,  and  allowing 
the  gases  to  escape  through  the  cannula.    The  operation  is  to  be 
performed  on  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  and  at  I 
equal  distances  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  last  rib,  and  trail*- 1 
verse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse.    When  the  symptoms  are  j 
not  very  urgent,  tympanitis  can  be  relieved  by  stimulants  andl 
stomachics,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  turpentine,  alcohoUo| 
preparations,  or  the  vegetable  spices,  particularly  if  given  in 
warm  ale.     After  the  symptoms  of  urgency  have  been  removed," 
catliartics  are  to  be  prescribed,  such  as  salts,  with  croton  and^ 
nromaties,  care  being  taken  that  the  animal  be  kept  upon 
restricted  diet  for  some  days  after  recovery.    When  the  tjin*^ 
panitis  becomes  chronic,  stomachic  stimulants,  particularly  nuf 
vomica,  are  to  be  prescribed ;  but  if,  along  with  the  attention  to 
dieting,  they  fail  to  give  relief,  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the 
rumen^  when  the  cause  may  be  detocted  and  removed. 


IMPACTION  OF  THE  RUMEN  WITH  80UB  MATTERa 

The  symptoms  are  similar  to  the  above,  with  the  exception 
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that  the  swelling,  resonant  when  tapped  with  the  fingers  in 
tympanitis,  is  dough-like  and  pits  on  pressure.  In  some 
instances  I  have  noticed  that  the  pitting  remains  for  a  consi- 
derable period  after  the  pressure  is  removed,  indicating  that 
the  coats  of  the  nimen  have  lost  their  muscular  tonicity,  and 
that  its  movement  is  in  abeyance,  or  entirely  lost.  I  have  also 
noticed  that  in  such  cases  medicinal  remedies  do  harm  until 
the  viscus  has  been  to  some  extent  emptied,  and  that  the  best 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  perform  rumenotony  before  the  powers 
of  life  become  exhausted. 

The  best  method  of  performing  this  operation  is  as  follows : — 
After  securing  the  animal  by  the  nose,  with  its  right  side  to 
the  wall,  plunge  a  sharp  bistoury  into  the  rumen,  commencing 
the  puncture  midway  between  the  last  rib  and  the  spine  of  the 
ilimn,  and  from  four  to  five  inches  from  the  points  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  cut  downwards  until  the 
wound  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand. 

Some  praqtitioners  recommend  that  a  towel  or  handkerchief 
be  introduced  into  the  woimd,  in  order  to  prevent  the  food  fall- 
ing into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  I  find  it  much  better  to  place 
a  suture  at  the  lower  part  of  the  incision  through  the  lips  of  the 
double  wound.  When  this  is  done,  the  contents  are  to  be 
removed  by  the  hand;  the  parts  are  then  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned ;  the  incision  in  the  stomach  to  be  first  stitched  up,  its 
edges  being  turned  inwards,  so  as  to  get  the  peritoneal  coat  into 
apposition.  The  best  material  for  the  sutures  is  small  catgut 
or  fiddle-string.  The  external  wound  may  then  be  closed  with  a 
stronger  suture  of  strong  waxed  twine,  over  which  a  stiff  pitch 
plaster  it  to  be  applied.  Cathartics  are  to  be  administered, 
succeeded  by  vegetable  bitters,  more  especially  nux  vomica,  and 
the  animal  is  to  be  carefully  fed.  In  less  urgent  cases,  where 
the  rumen  still  retains  some  tone  and  power  of  movement, 
removal  of  the  impaction  is  to  be  efiTected  by  cathartics  and 
stimulants,  the  best  cathartic  for  this  purpose  being  an  admix- 
ture of  croton,  aloes,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  succeeded  by 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fluids,  treacle,  and  an  occasional  dose  of 
ginger  or  ammonia.  To  restore  tone  to  the  rumen  when  debili- 
tated, common  salt  dissolved  in  cold  water  has  been  recommended. 
This  can  do  no  harm,  and  failing  other  remedies,  may  be  given 
in  tympanitis  and  impaction. 
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IMPACTION  OF  THE  THIED  STOMACH. 

Variously  termed  fardeUbound,  vertigo,  maw-bound.  This  la 
a  very  popular  disease^  some  writers  ascribing  every  case  of 
coiistipatiou  to  impaction  of  the  omasum,  basing  their  con- 
clusions upon  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  this  visciis  are  in 
a  dry  and  hard  condition  when  examined  after  death.  But 
seeing  that  this  is  its  natural  state,  and  that,  when  animals 
have  died  from  what  appeared  to  be  obstinate  constipation,  its 
contents  have  been  found  moister  than  natural,  I  have  amved 
at  the  conclusion  that  what  is  supposed  to  be  impaction  of 
the  third  stomach  is  in  reality  an  inllamniation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  true  stomach — abomasitis — or  true  gastric 
inflammation.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  state  tliat  the  third 
compartment  does  not  parLieipate  in  the  disorders  of  the  others ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  disease  commencing  in  the  rumen, 
i*eticulum,  or  abomasum,  soon  involves  the  thiid  compartments 
I  shall  not,  tbeiM^fore,  separate  the  description  of  this  disease^ 
from  abomasitis. 

Professor  Dick  has  published  a  record  of  a  series  of  eases  in 
wddcli  the  symptoms,  as  described  by  various  authoiB  as  being 
cliaracteristic  of  impaction  of  the  third  stomach,  were  present 
to  a  marked  degree ;  the  post  moiicm  examinations  of  the  animals 
that  died,  however,  revealed  that  the  disease  was  situated  en- 
tirely in  the  fourth  compartment. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  true  stomach  are  sudden 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  food,  or  in  the  food  itself. 
That  a  change  in  the  condUion  of  the  food  lias  an  effect '^ 
in  causing  disease  no  one  wdll  deny,  and  that  it  is  cap- 
able of  inducing  gastritis  is  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Pro- 
fessor Dick,  who  brings  the  following  facts  to  be^r  upon  his 
conclusions: — "In  1833,  Mr.  Hardie,  Balbegie,  about  three 
miles  north  of  Kixkcaldyt  in  Fileshire,  turned  out  twenty-sLx 
cattle  into  some  pasture  fields.  For  the  first  fortnight  they 
were  housed  in  the  straw-yard  at  night,  but  they  were  al*ter- 
wards  allowed  to  remain  constantly  in  the  fiekl,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  thrive  and  were  quite  healtl^y  till  the  night  of  the  10th 
June,  For  a  considerable  time  previous  to  tliis  the  weather 
had  been  very  dry,  and  the  grtuss  almost  withered  up,  or  at  least 
it  contained  much  less  succulence  than  is  usual  at  that  season 
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ef  the  year.  During  that  night  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain 
fell,  but  the  weather  was  mild,  and  continued  so  for  some  days 
afterwards.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  one  was  found  dead, 
and  many  of  the  rest  unwell,  being  dull,  stupid,  and  their  eyes 
having  a  fixed  and  glassy  appearance ;  the  pulse  was  small, 
and  varying  from  80  to  100;  the  animals  had  an  inclination 
to  press  forward  with  the  head  against  anything  that  came  in 
their  way,  but  especially  in  a  comer.  The  post  mortem  exami- 
nation proved  that  the  disease  arose  from  inflammation  of  the 
true  stomach,  producing  a  degree  of  afTection  of  the  brain,  similar 
to  stomach  staggers  in  the  horse."  The  treatment  prescribed  by 
Professor  Dick,  namely,  repeated  bleedings,  even  to  faintness, 
and  large  doses  of  purgative  medicines,  given  in  large  quantities 
of  gruel,  with  cold  water  frequently  applied  to  the  head,  proved 
successful  in  every  instance. 

In  the  gastritis  of  ruminants  a  highly  disturbed  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  is  a  distinguishing  symptom,  evidenced  either 
by  a  high  state  of  delirium,  coma,  or  convulsive  fits,  indicative  of 
disturbance  of  the  brain  proper,  or  by  paralysis  of  the  posterior 
extremities,  when  the  area  of  the  disturbance  is  limited  to  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  Paralysis,  convulsions,  and 
coma  are  also  frequently  seen  in  dogs  when  suffering  from 
gastric  affections,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  of  the  horse. 

In  addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  the  gastritis  of  ruminants 
is  characterised  by  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  soon  succeeded  by 
an  apparent  obstinate  constipation,  which,  however,  is  not  due 
to  an  obstruction  by  impacted  food,  but  to  cessation  of  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  the  contents  of  the  stomachs 
being  found  generally  more  or  less  fluid  after  death.  In  many 
instances  the  animal  strains  violently,  and  passes  both  blood 
and  mucus,  showing  that  the  inflammation  has  extended  into 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  it  is  said  that  a  hard  swelling  may  be 
detected  on  the  right  side,  arising  from  distension  of  the  third 
stomach.  In  many  cases,  however,  general  swelling  of  the 
abdomen,  tympanitis,  supervenes  early  in  the  disease,  and 
greatly  adds  to  the  animal's  suffering. 

The  treatment  pursued  by  Professor  Dick  appears  to  have 
been  successful,  but  no  one  now-a-days  would  think  of  pursuing 
such  a  heroic  course;  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  an 
inflammation  of  a  true  mucous  membrane,  when  the  fourth 
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stomach  is  inflamed,  and  that  the  constipation  results  from 
loss  of  function  rather  than  impaction,  we  will  do  well  t^  recom- 
inend  a  course  of  treatment  calculated  more  to  modify  that 
inflammation  than  to  overcome  the  seeming  constipation.  For 
this  purpose  sedatives^  such  as  aconite  or  belladonna,  with 
antacids — bicarbonate  soda  or  potash — and  one  or  at  most  two 
moderate  doses  of  an  oleaginous  aperient,  with  an  abnndant  supply 
of  fluids  for  the  animal  to  drink,  fomentations  to  tlie  abdomen, 
and  enemas,  are  to  be  prescribed.  This  treatment  is  much  more 
calculated  to  save  life  than  the  indiscriminate  use  of  powerful 
cathartics  and  stimulants,  I  speak  advisedly,  having  witnessed 
many  animals  destroyed  by  the  administration  of  repeated  doses 
of  cathartics  in  order  to  overcome  constipation  in  this  affection, 
the  parties  prescribing  not  being  perhaps  aware  that  an  inflamed 
part  loses  its  function,  and  that  before  the  function  and  the 
peristaltic  movement  of  the  bowels  can  be  restored  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation  is  essential,  and  that  such  intiammation  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  diminished  when  the 
inflamed  tissue  is  irritated  by  drastic  cathartics  or  other  remedies, 
which  are  supposed  to  rouse  up  the  action  of  the  bowels.  If 
passage  of  the  fieces  is  not  restored  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  administration  of  the  aperient,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it ;  time  must  always  be  allowed  in 
all  inflammatory  disea,?es  for  the  inflammation  to  subside,  and 
for  the  weakened  or  debilitated  parts  gradually  to  resume  their 
normal  functions.  The  lata  Professor  Sti-angeways  was  veiy 
successful  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection.  At  the  commence- 
ment he  gave  a  dose  of  oil,  with  sedatives,  and  after  the  febrile 
symptoms  had  to  some  degree  subsided,  from  eight  to  twelve 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  fifteen  grains  of  quinine,  and  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  ample  time  beuig  allowed  before 
any  additional  cathartic  was  given.  It  was  very  seldom  necessary 
to  repeat  the  medicine^  as  the  bowels  became  gradually  restored 
to  their  natttral  healthy  condition. 

Jmjiaction  of  the  stomach  in  the  dog  and  cat  are  naturally 
overcome  by  vomition,  which  also  occurs  sometimes  in  the  pig» 
but  should  this  not  occur,  an  emetic  is  to  be  administered. 

The  dog  sutlers  from  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  stomach — 
gastroTrhcca — induced  by  improper  foodj  or  occasionally  by  enzo- 
otic influences,  in  which  there  is  a  high  degree  of  fever,  hot  nose, 
blood-shot  eyes,  and  quick  pulse,  abdominal  pain,  constipation. 
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and  frequent  or  almost  constant  attempts  to  vomit,  a  dense 
mucus  tinged  with  bile  being  sometimes  thrown  up.  The  most 
successful  treatment  consists  in  allajdng  the  gastric  irritation  by 
small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  antacids,  and  when  this  is 
effected,  gently  moving  the  bowels  by  a  small  dose  of  castor  oiL 
Enemas  may,  however,  be  beneficially  employed  in  the  earlier 
stages,  and  if  the  abdomen  be  tender  or  swollen,  fomentations  or 
a  warm  bath.  If  the  strength  seem  to  fail,  the  pulse  small,  &c., 
stimulants  are  to  be  cautiously  given.  As  a  rule,  however,  they 
do  more  harm  than  good,  and  if  the  first  dose  is  not  succeeded 
by  visible  improvement  they  are  to  be  discontinued. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  GASTRIC  IMPACTION  IN  THE  HORSE. 

Pawing  with  the  fore  feet,  especially  the  near  one,  eructations 
of  gas,  sometimes  attempts  at  vomition,  with  occasional  discharge 
of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  some  degree  of  fulness  of  the  abdomen, 
colicky  pains,  tremors  of  the  superficial  muscles,  particularly 
those  in  the  region  of  the  left  shoulder,  with  partial  sweats  upon 
the  body,  are  more  particularly  the  symptoms  of  this  disease. 

True  gastritis,  except  from  the  action  of  direct  irritants,  such 
as  poisons,  is  but  seldom  seen  in  the  horse ;  its  stomach  may  be 
distended  even  to  rupture,  without  any  marks  of  inflammation 
being  discoverable  after  death. 

When  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  induced  by  arsenious 
acid,  the  symptoms  are  great  pain  with  uneasiness,  the  animal 
alternately  getting  up  and  lying  down,  tympanitic  abdomen, 
faeces  mixed  with  mucus,  the  saliva  foetid,  and  its  secretion  in- 
creased, mouth  hot,  extremities  cold,  nausea,  purging,  and  great 
prostration  of  strength  with  delirium.  When  the  irritation  is 
caused  by  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
above  symptoms,  a  profuse  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth. 
The  antidotes  for  arsenical  poisons  are  the  hydrated  sesquoxide 
of  iron,  chalk,  albumen,  or  magnesia,  and  for  the  mercury  salt, 
white  of  eggs,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  being  combated  by 
opium^  oleaginous  purgatives,  and  demulcents. 


TREATMENT  OF  IMPACTION  OF  THE  STOMACH  IN  THE  HORSE. 

Aloetic  purgatives ;  if  combined  with  tympanitis,  oil,  turpen- 
tiney  or  ammonia;  enemas,  fomentations  to  the  abdomen;  cara 
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at  all  times  being  taken  that  the  animal  be  prevented  from 
throwing  itself  suddenly  dovm  and  causing  a  fatal  le&ioa, 
namely — Bupture  of  tfic  Stomnch, 


EUPTUBE  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

The  symptoms  are,  sudden  tremors,  particularly  of  the  fore 
extremities;  in  many  cases  extension  of  the  near  fore  limb, 
profuse  perapimtion,  great  prostration  of  strength ;  the  animal 
breathes  heavily,  staggers  in  its  walk,  looks  round  to  the  flanks, 
and  is  generally  seized  witli  symptoms  of  vomiting,  during 
which  the  head  is  suddenly  depressed,  the  nose  brought  down  to 
the  sternum  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  inferior  cervical  i 
muscles,  and  in  many  cases  there  occurs  au  actual  expulsion  of  J 
food  from  both  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

The  value  of  vomition  as  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  rupture  1 
of  the  stomach  is  certainly  very  great.  Occurring  in  rupture  of 
the  stomach,  it  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  muscular  coat  having 
first  given  way,  thus  allowing  the  mucous  membrane  to  pro-, 
trude,  and  the  nigas  of  the  cardiac  orifice  to  become  unfolded. 
This  conclusion  is  true  in  part  only,  for  vomition  will  occur  in 
rupture  of  the  colon  or  other  intestine,  and  in  dilatation  of  the 
o^sopliagus.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  act  of 
vomition  is  much  more  complete  in  rupture  of  the  stomach 
and  dilatation  of  the  cardiac  orifice  than  it  is  in  any  in- 
testinal lesion  The  differential  s^Tuptoms  of  rupture  of  the 
stomach,  which  occurs  in  the  great  curvature  towards  its 
pyloric  portion,  and  a  paralyzed  condition  of  the  cardiac  orifice, 
are  chiefly  those  manifested  by  the  general  condition  of  the ' 
animal  In  rupture,  prostration  and  rapid  sinking  of  the  animal 
powers  are  very  extreme,  the  pulse  feeble  and  fluttering,  and 
death  soon  closes  the  scene;  wiiilst  in  the  otlier  condition, 
though  sweats  bedew  the  body»  and  the  animal  exhibits  extreme 
agony,  the  vit^il  powers  still  remidn  tolerably  strong ;  the  pulse, 
though  frequent,  still  retains  some  fulness,  and  the  suiface  of 
the  body  and  extremities  are  never  deathly  cold  as  in  rupture. 

Abdominal  pain,  as  ordinarily  maiiilested  by  rolling,  striking 
violently  at  the  belly,  &c.,  is  not  a  constant  symptom  of  rupture. 
In  some  causes  the  animal  will  stand  immoveable,  breathing 
heavily,  being  seemingly  afraid  to  perform  any  movement  which 
nmy  increase  its  anguish ;  in  other  instances,  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  abdominal  pain,  combined  even  with  delirimo,  are  present, 
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I  have  observed  that  all  medicinal  remedies  increase  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  their  escaping 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Mr.  Percivall  asks  the  questions — 
Can  vomiting  take  place  after  rupture  ?  Will  the  real  stomach 
retain  any  power  of  ejection  ?  Would  ejection  of  the  contents 
upwards  be  produced  by  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm 
without  the  aid  of  the  stomach  ?  And  replies,  "  I  should  very 
much  doubt  it.  I  should  rather  feel  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  act  of  vomiting  should  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  entireness 
of  the  stomach.  At  all  events,"  he  says,  "  we  may  have  rupture 
happen  without  vomiting ;  and,  consequently,  we  must  cease  to 
regard  that  symptom  as  pathognomonic,  though  we  may  justly 
consider  it,  in  company  with  others,  as  one  throwing  much  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  Our  guides,  in  the  absence  of  any 
one  infallible  pathognomonic  sign,  must  be — the  history  of  the 
case,  the  subject  of  it,  the  circumstances  attending  it,  the  inflated 
or  enlarged  condition  of  the  abdomen,  the  symptoms  of  colic  or 
gripes  ceasing  and  becoming  succeeded  by  cold  sweats  and 
tremors,  the  pulse,  from  being  quick  and  small  and  thready, 
growing  still  more  frequent,  and  at  length  running  down  and 
becoming  altogether  imperceptible;  the  countenance  denoting 
gloom  and  despondency  of  the  heaviest  character,  with  or  with- 
out vomiting." 

This  graphic  description  contains  some  errors.  For  example, 
the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  not  generally  associated  with 
rupture ;  on  the  contrary,  the  belly  in  some  instances  is  smaller 
than  natural,  the  abdominal  muscles  being  rigid  and  tense  from 
tonic  spasm,  and  the  condition  of  rupture  is  undoubtedly  as- 
sociated with  vomition,  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
animal  dies  immediately  after  that  act. 

In  addition  to  impaction  from  over-feeding,  the  stomachs  of 
old  horses  particularly  become  ruptured  from  degeneration  of 
their  walls.  When  this  occurs  the  gastric  walls  are  exceedingly 
thin,  and  atrophied  for  some  distance  around  the  breach ;  and 
if  examined  microscopically  the  tissues  are  found  to  have  lost 
their  histological  character,  being  reduced  to  a  granular  debris  or 
an  oily  material. 

There  is  no  treatment  for  this  lesion ;  and  if  the  veterinary 
surgeon  is  satisfied  that  it  has  occurred,  he  will  do  well  to  order 
the  animal  to  be  put  out  of  its  misery. 


CHAPTER    LVIIL 

SPORADIC    DISEASES— coniinuid. 

(Ill)  LOCAL  DISEASES— conftnued. 

(O.)  DISEASES   OF  THE  BOWELS. 

CONSTIPATION, 

The  bowels  of  some  horses  are  naturally  torpid.  Constipation, 
however,  may  be  looked  upon  more  as  a  symptom  than  as  a 
disease  in  itself.  So  long  as  the  animal  remains  in  health  there  ^ 
is  no  necessity  to  employ  active  remedies  for  the  removal  of; 
constipation,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  an  occasional 
bran  or  linseed  mash.  Should  the  condition  he  caused  by  the 
nature  of  the  food,  such  food  must  be  changed,  and  one  of  a  more 
laxative  description  substituted. 

In  many  diseases  constipation  results  from  debility  of  the 
bowels,  and  is  to  be  overcome  by  remedies,  tlie  action  of  which 
on  the  healthy  body  may  be  considered  astringent  in  virtue  of 
their  tonic  effects,  such  as  the  salts  of  iron,  cinchona  bark, 
gentian,  nux  vomica,  and  other  tonics  and  bitters. 

Constipation  may  also  arise  from  paralysis  of  some  portion 
of  the  intestines,  and  if  large  and  repeated  doses  of  cathartics  bo 
administered,  a  fatal  termination  may  be  looked  for,  either  from 
their  toxic  effects  upon  the  system  generally,  or  their  direct 
irritation  on  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
act  cautiously  in  all  eases  of  constipation,  to  allow  plenty  of 
time  for  the  paralyzed  bowel  to  regain  its  tone,  to  rouse  it  by 
stimidants  and  nervine  tonics,  and  to  administer  enemas,  which 
may  contain  turpentine.  One  symptom  of  paiulyais  of  the 
bowels  is  iliagnostic,  namely,  the  absence  of  iniesiinal  mttrmurt. 
Another  may    be    mentioned  of    not    infrequent    occurreaoe^ 
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especially  if  the  paralysis  be  in  the  large  intestines,  namely,  a 
dilated,  dry,  and  non-contractile  condition  of  the  rectum,  which 
feels,  when  the  hand  is  introduced,  as  a  large  cavity  with 
passive  walls. 

COLIO. 

Colic  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  UL  Spasmodic;  and  2d.  Flatulent. 

Spasmodic  Colic. — ^A  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular 
coats  of  the  intestines,  which  may  run  on  to  inflammation,  due 
to  improper  food,  sudden  changes  of  diet,  exhaustion  from  over- 
work, particularly  if  associated  with  long  fasting,  and  to  other  cir- 
cumstances, trivial  in  themselves,  and  quite  insufBicient  as  causes 
if  uncombined  with  other  disturbing  influences.  For  example,  a 
drink  of  cold  water  is  often  supposed  to  cause  colic.  Now 
water,  no  matter  how  abundantly  it  might  be  drank,  as  is 
witnessed  in  diabetes,  does  not  cause  colic ;  but  if  an  animal 
be  exhausted  by  a  long  journey,  or  bathed  in  profuse  perspira- 
tion, even  a  moderate  quantity  of  cold  water  will  then  cause 
disturbance  and  abdominal  pain. 

Colicky  pains  are  also  symptomatic  of  intestinal  concretions, 
parasites,  introsusception,  mesenteric  abscesses,  and  of  diseases 
of  other  organs,  such  as  the  pleura,  kidneys,  liver,  &c.  On  this 
account  colic  has  been  divided  by  some  authors  into  true  and 
false;  the  true  including  the  colicky  pains  arising  from  all 
intestinal  diseases  involving  structural  change,  and  the  false 
those  from  other  causes. 

Amongst  other  causes  of  colicky  pains  may  be  enumerated 
mesenteric  abscesses,  succeeding  strangles  or  other  suppurative 
disease,  idcers  in  the  stomach,  the  irritation  of  numerous  para- 
sites, cancer,  and  chronic  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the 
intestinal  walls. 

I  have  seen  two  cases  of  chronic  induration  of  the  duodenum 
and  pylorus.  The  symptoms  in  both  were  as  follows: — 
Capricious  appetite,  slight  colicky  pains  succeeding  in  about 
two  hours  after  a  meal,  a  peculiar  staring  appearance  of  the  eye, 
hanging  back  in  the  stall  to  the  full  length  of  the  collar  shank, 
a  peculiar  frightened  look,  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action,  the 
pulse  sometimes  slower,  sometimes  faster  than  natural,  but 
always  irregular;  gradual  emaciation  and  death.  The  pod 
mortem  appearances,  a  thickening  of  the  submucous  areolar 
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tif^ue,  which  preseDts  a  whitish  and  fibrous  character,  and  beiDg 
united  most  intimately  with  the  mucous  and  muscular  coatSi 
which  were  both  pale,  thickened,  and  contained  much  trans- 
lucent material.    The  whole  mass  was  firm,  and  resisted  the  knife. 

SyviptoTus. — ^When  colic  is  truly  intestinal  the  symptoms  are, 
sudden  pain,  pawin^^  kicking  at  the  beUy,  looking  round  at  the 
flanks^  lying  down,  rolling,  struggling  in  a  variety  of  ways,  or 
lying  outstretched ;  then  suddenly  rising,  shaking  the  body,  and 
remaining  for  a  short  period  free  from  pain.  After  a  short  interval, 
however,  the  symptoms  return,  sometimes  in  an  aggravated, 
occasionally  in  a  modified  form,  and  this  occurs  again  and  agaio, 
until  the  animal  is  either  reheved  or  dies  from  enteritis,  pain, 
and  exhaustion.  During  the  paroxysms  of  pain  the  breathing 
is  accelerated,  sighing,  or  panting,  the  pulse  is  observed  to  rise  in 
frequency,  and  to  become  more  or  less  full  and  hard ;  during  the 
iutervals  of  ease,  however,  it  falls  to  its  normal  condition.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  there  is  generally  a  frequent 
evacuation  of  small  quantities  of  faeces,  which  are  sometimes 
hard,  sometimes  soft ;  the  urine  is  passed  in  small  quantities,  or 
there  are  frequent  but  ineflectual  attempts  to  micturate ;  and  if 
an  examination  be  made  per  rectum,  the  bladder  will  verj* 
often  be  found  full  and  distended,  the  urine  l»eing  retained  by  a 
firm  contraction  of  its  neck.  In  some  instances,  more  especially 
if  the  animal  has  lieen  fed  on  moist  grasses,  potatoes,  or  unripe 
corn,  there  is  diarihoMi  and  escape  of  much  fcetid  flatus. 

The  seat  of  the  spasm  is  sometimes  in  the  small,  often  in  the 
large  intestines;  the  s^nnptcms  during  life,  however,  do  not 
enable  us  to  ascertain  this  with  certainty.  I  have,  however, 
observed  that  pawing  with  tlie  tore  feet,  frequently  looking 
round  to  the  side,  with  very  acute  and  sudden  pains,  point  to 
the  small  intestines  as  being  tlie  seat  of  the  spasm.  In  some 
instances  there  has  been  violent  agony,  a  tendency  t<)  rear,  and 
to  kick  savagely  with  one  hind  foot,  when  the  disease  has  been 
confined  to  the  small  intestines,  whilst  a  disposition  to  back  or 
press  the  hind  quartei"S  against  a  wall  or  other  solid  object  is 
almost  a  constant  symptom  of  impaction  of  the  colon. 

Flatulent  colic,  whether  occurring  primarily  or  subsequent 
to  on  attack  of  spasmodic,  is  a  condition  from  w*hich  much 
more  serious  results  are  to  be  apprehended  than  the  spasmodic. 

Its  causes  are — weakness  of  digestion,  but  most  commonly 
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food  which  easily  undergoes  fermentation,  such  as  raw  potatoes, 
green  clover,  a  mixture  of  maltcums  and  brewer's  grains,  wheat, 
and  boiled  food. 

In  this  form  of  colic  the  expression  of  pain,  though  not  so 
acute,  is  much  more  constant  than  in  the  spasmodic  form; 
the  abdomen  is  more  or  less  tensely  swollen,  and  resonant  upon 
percussion;  the  pulse  soon  becomes  rapid  and  feeble,  the  breathing 
difficult  and  mostly  thoracic,  the  extremities  become  cold,  there 
is  more  or  less  delirium,  the  animal  reels  to  and  fro ;  twitching 
of  the  muscles,  retraction  of  the  lips,  and  if  relief  be  not  afforded, 
death  ensues  either  from  asphyxia,  blood  poisoning  from  ab- 
sorption of  gases,  or  rupture  of  some  portion  of  the  intestines. 
When  the  animal  lies  down  or  rolls  it  is  observed  that  it  per- 
forms these  acts  much  more  carefully  than  when  suffering  from 
spasm. 

Tympanitis  may  arise  independently  of  any  cognizable  ex- 
trinsic cause.  Occurring  during  the  progress  of  another  disease, 
it  is  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  a  very  grave 
condition,  that  the  animal  powers  are  so  exhausted  as  to  be 
bordering  upon  dissolution,  and  becoming  amenable  to  chemical 
laws.  Tympanitis  also  occurs  in  obstructions  of  the  intestinal 
canal  from  calculi,  tumours,  or  other  mechanical  causes,  and 
generally  indicates  the  approach  of  death. 

Treatment — Spasmodic  Colic. — To  Mr.  Gamgee  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  advocated,  against  much  opposition,  the  most  rational 
and  successful  treatment  introduced  into  this  country.  Mr. 
Gamgee  reasoned  that  pain  and  spasm  were  but  symptoms  of 
the  presence  of  an  irritant  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  that  the 
removal  of  this  would  be  succeeded  by  disappearance  of  the 
symptoms.  A  long  and  successful  experience  enables  me  to 
confirm  Mr,  Gamgee's  conclusions  that  colic  is  to  be  treated 
by  cathartics  and  enemas. 

The  best  form  of  administering  the  cathartic  is  that  of  a  ball, 
containing  from  five  to  ten  drachms  of  aloes,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  animal  and  the  nature  of  its  food.  If  the  food  be 
of  a  succulent  nature,  a  moderate  dose  may  be  given,  but  if  it  be 
dry,  such  as  the  rye-grass  hay  of  Scotland,  the  larger  quantity  is 
to  be  administered ;  the  enemas,  consisting  of  warm  water  only, 
should  be  repeatedly  administered — the  enema-funnel  answers 
the  purpose  very  well    The  same  writer  condemns  all  opiates 
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and  stimulants.  There  are  many  circumstances,  however,  whicli 
go  to  prove  that  this  condemnation  is  not  always  justiliftble,  and 
that  when  the  symptoms  of  paiu  are  extremely  urgent,  it  be- 
comes an  absolute  necessity  to  relieve  tliem  by  opiates.  For 
this  purpose  I  find  nothing  superior  to  tincture  of  opium  in 
two  to  three  ounce  doses  mixed  with  warm  water,  or  the  hj*po- 
demiic  injection  of  morphia  may  be  substituted  for  the  tincture  , 
of  opium ;  liot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  with  friction,  m 
also  serviceable. 

If  the  attack  be  a  very  slight  one,  a  single  dose  of  the  opiate 
will  often  give  permanent  relief.  There  is  one  tiling  tliat  I  should 
wani  the  practitioner  about,  and  that  is,  no  certain  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  this,  and  that  in  all  cases  where  the  animl 
cannot  be  watched  for  some  time  afterwards  the  purgative  is  not 
to  be  omitted ;  and  upon  no  account  a  horse  attacked  late  at 
night,  and  thus  relieved,  is  to  be  left  without  the  cathartic  being 
administered,  for  it  has  often  happened  that  when  all  are  asleep 
in  bed  the  pains  have  returned,  and  the  horse  in  the  morning  j 
found  dying  or  deai 

One  favourable  sign  of  the  subsidence  of  colic  is  free  urinatioa;] 
it  shows  that  the  spasm  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  has  subsided  1 
in  sympathy  with  the  subsidence  of  that  within  the  intestine. 

The  condition  of  the  bladder  must  be  carefully  examined  is 
cases  of  colic,  and  if  found  distended,  the  urine  is  to  be  wit! 
dmwn  by  the  catheter. 

MatidetU  Colic. — In  addition  to  the  administration  of 
cathartic  for  the  removal  of  the  cause,  it  becomes  essentia 
necessary  that  the  sjTnptoins  of  urgency  be  promptly  relieve 
and  for  this  purpose  agents  which  neutralise,  combine  with,  i 
dissipate  the  gases  are  to  be  freely  administered ;  and  my  el 
perience  is  that  there  are  none  superior  to  ammonia,  turpentin 
and  linseed  oii  The  neutralising  agents,  such  as  the  chlorate  ( 
potash,  animal  charcoal,  &c.,  are  of  little  or  no  use  ^  ' 
The  French  veterinarians  recommend  puncturing  the  l 
state,  if  this  be  done  early,  and  before  the  animal  has  becon 
exhausted,  that  the  operation  is  successful,  that  it  not  on^ 
liberates  accumulaied  gases,  but  stimulates  the  peristalti 
action  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  that  shortly  after  the  intli 
duction  of  the  trocar  and  cannula  there  is  an  escape  of  flat 
and  discharge  of  faeces  from  the  anus ;  this  result  being  supj 
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to  be  due  to  some  electric  or  galvanic  action  of  the  metal  upon 
the  intestinal  walls.  The  operation  has  not,  however,  found 
much  favour  in  this  country,  those  who  have  performed  it 
having  found  it  to  afford  no  relief.  I  performed  it  on  two 
occasions,  and  although  the  cases  terminated  fatally,  some 
relief  was  afforded  and  life  prolonged;  the  animals,  however, 
were  in  a  state  of  great  prostration.  If  the  operation  is  to  be 
successful  at  all  it  must  be  performed,  early.  The  large  in- 
testines of  the  horse  may  be  easily  punctured  from  any  part 
of  the  floor  and  inferior  aspect  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  cannula 
or  tube,  however,  become  blocked  up  with  faecal  matters,  these 
should  be  removed  by  a  long  probe,  in  order  that  the  gases  may 
escape  freely.  One  of  my  late  students,  Mr.  Gunn,  of  Beauly, 
has  repeatedly  performed  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  intes- 
tines in  colic  with  complete  success,  and  has  invented  a  special 
trocar  and  cannula  for  the  purpose.  It  is  made  by  Arnold  and 
Sons. 

IMPACTION  OF  THE  COLON. 

As  already  stated,  animals  over-abundantly  fed,  or  kept  upon 
food  containing  much  woody  fibre,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
accumulation  of  such  matters  in  the  colon  and  csecum.  The 
diagnostic  characters  of  this,  in  addition  to  symptoms  of  general 
abdominal  pain,  are  a  tendency  to  push  backwards,  to  press  the 
tail  against  any  solid  object,  to  resist  by  violent  straining  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  and  enemas  into  the  rectum.  In  some 
cases  the  hard  and  impacted  mass  may  be  felt  by  the  hand 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  there  is  also  some  enlargement 
or  distension  of  the  abdomen.  The  propriety  of  administering 
cathartics  by  the  mouth  for  the  relief  of  this  condition 
is  a  question  of  very  great  importance,  for  it  has  often 
happened  that  rupture  of  the  colon  has  occurred  in  the 
course  of  some  hours — generally  about  twenty — after  the 
administration  of  an  aloetic  ball,  the  condition  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  when  examined  post  mortem,  having  been  found  as 
follows : — The  stomach  and  small  intestines  more  or  less  emptied 
of  alimentary  matters,  or  containing  large  quantities  of  fluid ; 
the  large  intestines  distended  with  a  mass  of  uore  or  less 
hardened  material,  or  partly  hard  and  partly  soft ;  the  mucous 
membrane  sometimes  highly  congested,  sometimes  pallid,  but 
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niptiired,  and  the  contents  more  or  less  escaped,  as  in  ruptured 
stomacli,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  I  have  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed this,  and  the  question  has  arisen  in  my  mind  whether 
the  rupture  has  not  been  induced  by  the  contents  of  the  small 
intestines  having  been  forced  into  the  already  over-burdened 
large  ones  by  the  action  of  the  purgative.  Concluding  that  this 
was  the  case,  I  have  injected  aloetic  solutions  into  the  rectum, 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  commencement  of  purgation  in 
the  large  intestines.  In  some  inst^inces  this  has  succeeded, 
whOst  in  others  it  hag  failed ;  the  failure  has  been  due  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  medicine  by  the  animal  I  have  found  it  the 
best  method  to  dissolve  two  ounces  of  aloes  in  a  pint  of  hot 
M^atcr,  and  to  administer  it  with  a  sjrringe  having  a  long  flexible 
tube,  at  a  temperature  of  about  90"  F.  If  this  be  retained  for 
an  hour  or  two,  it  generally  has  some  effect,  but  if  immediately  j 
expelled,  it  ought  to  be  repeated,  I  am  well  aware  that  writ 
on  materia  medica  will  say  that  the  specific  action  of  aloes 
limited  to  the  large  intestines  aud  rectum,  no  matter  how  i% 
gains  entrance  into  the  economy,  and  that  this  result  will  bal 
obtained  by  its  administration  by  the  mouth.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  it  may  irritate  theJ 
posterior  bowel  during  its  exit  from  the  body,  its  primary  effecli 
is  to  stimulate  the  peristaltic  action  and  glandular  secretion  of 
that  part  of  the  intestines  with  which  it  first  comes  in  contact 

Kupture  of  the  colon  from  impaction,  or  when  resulting  from 
degeneration  of  its  muscular  coat,  is  manifested  by  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  rupture  of  the  stomach.  If  occurring  fromj 
impaction,  it  will  be  found  that  the  passage  of  enemas,  whicli' 
bad  previously  been  difficult,  owing  to  the  violent  straining  or 
resistance  of  the  animal,  becomes  suddenly  easy;  the  hand 
introduced  into  the  i^ctum  meets  with  little  or  no  resistance, 
the  intestine  itself  being  dilated  and  paralyzed. 

The  condition  of  degeneration  observable  in  the  stomach  anl 
colon  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  rectum,  causing  a  gradually 
decreasing  contractile  power  of  the  bowel,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  fcccal  matters  accumulate  to  an  inordinate  extent* 
and  are  only  expelled  by  violent  straining  and  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.  In  such  instances,  it  is  observed  that 
the  fa:!ces  of  the  horse,  which  in  its  normal  condition  is  divided , 
into  globular  pellets,  is  dischai^^ed  from  the  body  as  a  hugtj 
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mass,  resembling  a  large  German  sausage,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
leg.  I  have  observed  this  condition,  which  may  be  denominated 
paralysis  of  the  rectum,  as  a  result  of  injury  of  the  spine  or 
sacro-lumbar  nerves,  and  independently  of  injury  in  old  horses 
habitually  kept  upon  coarse,  indigestible  food.  When  resulting 
from  injury,  it  has  sometimes  disappeared,  either  spontaneously, 
as  the  lesion  which  caused  it  became  repaired,  or  by  the  assist- 
ance of  nervine  tonics,  more  particularly  nux  vomica,  and 
blisters  to  the  sacro-lumbar  region.  In  many  instances,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  empty  the  bowel  by  the  hand  four  or  five 
times  daily,  and  to  administer  enemas  to  prevent  pain  and 
colicky  symptoms.  Bupture  of  the  rectum  has  sometimes 
occurred  from  this  cause. 

Suptwe  of  the  rectum  has  also  occurred  within  my  experience 
from  the  formation  of  an  aneurism  of  the  haemorrhoidal  arteries, 
the  pressure  of  the  aneurismal  tumour  having  caused  atrophy, 
not  only  of  the  muscular  and  peritoneal,  but  dso  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestine,  and  rupture  of  these  being  caused  by 
some  sudden  effort;  haemorrhage  has  occurred  both  into  the 
intestinal  canal  and  peritoneal  cavity.  Eupture  has  also  been 
witnessed  as  a  result  of  cancer,  and  as  an  accident  during 
parturition. 

Accidental  rupture  of  the  rectum,  posterior  to  its  peritoneal 
lining,  is  not  necessarily  fatal ;  but  if  anterior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  peritoneum,  the  escape  of  faecal  matters  and  of  blood 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  will  cause  death.  In  one  case,  where 
the  rectum  was  pierced  by  the  foot  of  the  foal  during  parturition, 
causing  a  recto-vesical  fistula,  I  was  enabled  to  bring  the  lips 
of  the  wound  together  by  metallic  suture,  and  induce  their 
ultimate  union,  the  mare  eventually  doing  well. 

Inversion  of  the  rectum  is  caused  by  violent  straining  during 
parturition,  or  attempts  to  expel  faecal  matters;  as  a  result 
of  paralysis;  in  the  coma  and  spinal  paralysis  witnessed  in 
parturient  apoplexy  in  the  cow ;  and  in  pigs  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  owing  to  constipation.  In  dogs  it  results  from 
the  impaction  of  bones  or  other  hard  bodies  in  the  bowel, 
causing  violent  straining.  Its  reduction  in  all  animals  must 
be  preceded  by  thoroughly  emptying  the  bowel  of  all  sources  of 
irritation.  When  this  is  effected,  the  bowel,  thoroughly  washed 
and  oiled,  is  to  be  carefully  returned  into  its  proper  position, 
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aod  r<2tained  there  Ly  a  suture  across  the  anus,  or  a  rope  or 
truss  piopcrlv  adjusted,  and  tlie  sense  of  pain  and  irritation 
soothed  by  opium.  I'or  several  days  the  bowel  is  to  be  care*| 
fully  emptied  by  the  hand,  or  enemas,  and  the  animal  fed  upon 
a  restricted  diet  Purgatives  are  to  be  avoided ;  the  bowel 
may,  however,  be  lubriciited  with  oleaginous  enemas. 

In  recurring  inversion,  which  commonly  happens  in  the  pig, 
excision  of  the  protruded  intestine  may  bo  successfully  per- 
formed ;  and  in  all  cases  where  it  is  found  impossible  t^ 
return  the  bowel,  tlie  engorged  mucous  membrane  is  to  be  care- 
fully dissected  from  the  subadjacent  structures,  and  a  reduction 
thus  eflected.  It  now  and  then  happens  that  the  sphincter  of 
the  anus  closes  firmly,  forming  a  constricted  neck»  preventing 
the  return  of  blood  to  such  an  extent  that  the  protruded  int'OStine 
speedily  becomes  gangrenous.  If  the  sufferings  of  the  animalJ 
be  not  very  great,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  allow  a  short  timei 
to  elapse  before  removing  the  sphacelated  mass,  in  order  that 
new  adhesions  may  form ;  but  if  the  animal  suffers  severely,  it 
is  advisable  to  insert  sutures  for  the  purpose  of  causing  union 
between  the  gut  and  anal  opening,  and  at  once  remove  the 
whole  protruded  mass  with  a  shai-p  bistoury,  the  subsequent 
pain  and  stmining  being  alleviated  by  a  full  dose  of  opium* 
When  several  feet  of  the  int-estine  are  protruded,  aa  sometimes 
happens  after  paiturition,  it  becomes  an  impossibility  to  return 
it.  The  intestine  is  generally  lacerated  from  being  trodden 
upon,  and  humanity  renders  it  necessaiy  that  the  animal  should 
be  put  out  of  its  sufl'erings. 


H^MORROOIDS  OB  PILES, 

With  the  exception  of  the  dog,  the  domestic  ammals  rarely 
suffer  from  piles,  which  consist  at  first  of  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and  subsequently 
of  dilatation  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  constituting  small 
tumours.  These  sometimes  protrude  outside  the  anus,  and  bleed 
frequently^  The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  piles  are  switching 
of  the  tail,  and  a  tendency  to  rub  it  against  the  wall;  pain 
during  the  act  of  defecation,  aod  the  faeces  being  tinged  witliJ 
blood.  The  dog  sits  on  its  haunches  and  pulls  itself  along  in 
that  position.     The  examination  of  the  anua  will  reveal  the 
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presence  of  vascular  tumours,  and  of  much  congestion  and 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin. 

Treatment. — ^The  cause  of  haemorrhoids  depends  upon  some 
obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation,  constipation,  and  frequently 
on  retention  of  hardened  faeces  in  the  rectum;  the  treatment 
must  therefore  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  these  by  manipula- 
tion, gentle  laxatives,  and  a  restricted  diet.  The  uneasiness  may 
be  modified  by  fomentations,  enemas,  and  the  application  of 
some  mild  astringent.  Astringent  ointments  are  also  useful, 
more  particularly  an  ointment  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  oak 
galls  and  hog's  lard;  the  benzoate  of  zinc  ointment  is  also  a 
useful  application. 


IMPERFORATE  ANUS. 

A  congenital  malformation  met  with  in  all  the  domesticated 
animals,  particularly  in  the  pig.  It  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of 
colic,  and  generally  proves  fatal  shortly  after  birth.  In  some 
instances  the  anal  opening  is  well  formed,  but  the  rectum  at  a 
short  distance  from  it  forms  a,  "crd  de  sac"  which  is  not  con- 
tinuous with  the  alimentary  canaL  In  other  instances  the  anal 
opening  is  permanently  closed  by  skin,  the  bowel  terminating 
in  a  pouch  underneath  it.  When  this  condition  is  met  with, 
relief  is  possible  by  puncturing  the  intestine,  thus  forming  an 
artificial  anus. 


CHAPTER    LIX 

SPOEADIC   DISEASES— continued. 

(Ill)  LOCAL  DISEASES— o^^nttoti 

(0.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  BOWELS— continued. 

INFLAJMMATOKY  DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTLNXS— 
EKTEEITIS. 

Enteritis,  or  inflainniation  of  the  bowels,  may  safely  be  stated 
to  be  the  most  mpidly  fatal  inflammatory  disease  to  which  the 
horse  is  liable,  destroying  life  iu  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  disease  recognised  as 
enteritis  by  veterinarians  is  a  true  intiainroation  at  all,  as  ita 
course  and  pro^T^ess,  rapid  tennination,  and  post  mortem  ap- 
pearances tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  partakes  more 
of  the  nature  of  apoplexy  than  of  inflammation.  It  is  very 
true  tliat  impaction,  constipation,  introsusception,  the  presence 
of  calculi,  or  the  action  of  irritant  poisons,  may  cause  great 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  membranes ;  but 
the  disease  to  be  described  originates  mi  generis,  and  very 
often  without  the  occurrence  of  an  immediate  and  recognisable 
cause  of  direct  irritation.  This  fact  has  led  some  practitioners 
of  very  great  experience,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
the  late  Mr.  Lawson  of  Manchester,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  enteritis  never  originates  in  colic,  spasmodic  or  flatulent 
Many  waiters  assert  that  enteritis  is  situated  in  the  small 
intestines,  more  particularly  in  the  ileum  and  jejunum-  My 
experience,  however,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more 
conmionly  situated  in  the  caecum  and  colon  than  in  any  other 
jiart  of  the  intestinal  canal,  but  no  portion  of  the  tube  is 
exempt.     The  only  recognisable  causes  are,  over  fatigue,  cold 
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from  exposure,  or  from  washing  with  very  cold  water  whilst 
the  animal  is  heated,  and  thereafter  inadequately  clothed. 


PATHOLOGY. 

Various  writers  state  that  the  inflammation  is  situated  in  the 
muscular  coat.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  the  congestion  is 
of  the  greatest  severity  in  the  mucous  membrane,  the  redness  of 
which  is  of  a  deep  venous  colour,  approaching  to  blackness,  in 
patches  of  various  extent,  and  associated  in  many  cases  with 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  canaL  Of  course,  when  such 
extreme  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  exists,  all  the 
coats  are  more  or  less  implicated,  but  the  primary  and  gravest 
condition  is  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  submucous  tissue  is  generally  much  thickened;  there  is 
loss  of  cohesion,  the  mucous  membrane  being  easily  stripped 
from  its  attachments ;  some  effusion  of  serum  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  causing  purging  in  cattle  and  dogs;  but  in  the 
horse  purging  seldom  or  never  occurs,  though  the  contents  of 
the  bowels  may  be  found  fluid  after  death.  This  seeming  con- 
stipation results  from  paralysis  or  loss  of  function,  and  is  marked 
by  complete  retention  of  the  faecal  matters.  In  some  rare  in- 
stances enteritis  may  terminate  favourably  in  the  horse ;  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  mortification  results,  or  the  animal 
dies  from  the  debilitating  effects  of  haemorrhage  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  or  from  prostration  of  the  nervous  system  induced 
by  pain.  Gangrene  may  result  in  eight  or  ten  hours»  the  animal 
rapidly  succumbing.  In  some  instances,  however,  death  may 
not  result  for  several  days.  In  one  instance  a  horse  lived  for 
a  period  of  five  days,  the  bowel  being  found  sphacelated,  the 
process  of  ulceration  having  commenced  at  the  edges  of  the 
gangrenous  patch.  It  is  very  rarely  that  ulceration  occurs  in 
the  horse,  but  it  may  be  witnessed  both  in  cattle  and  dogs. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  first  noticeable  signs  are  those  of  abdominal  pain; 
generally,  however,  they  are  preceded  by  some  degree  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  rigors,  accelerated  breathing,  repeated 
evacuations  of  small  quantities  of  faeces,  and  general  depression; 
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tlie  mucous  membranes  soon  become  deeply  congested,  the  mouth 
dry,  the  tongue  contracted,  and  now  and  then  of  a  brownish 
colour,  the  appetite  of  course  being  lost ;  the  pulse  is  harrl,  win; 
and  quick ;  the  belly  is  tender  upon  pressure ;  the  abdoniinftl 
muscles  more  or  less  contracted ;  and  if  tympanitis  be  absent 
the  belly  may  seem  tucked  up  and  smaller  Uian  natural.  By- 
and-by  the  symptoms  of  dulness  and  depression  give  place  to 
those  of  excitement  and  pain ;  the  horse  stamps  the  ground  with 
the  feet;  strikes  at  the  belly,  lies  down,  but  much  more  carefnllv 
than  in  spismodic  colic,  or  makes  feints  to  do  so;  it  may  roll 
upon  its  back;  turns  its  eyes  anxiously  towards  the  flanks, 
pants,  blows,  and  sweats  with  pain.  There  are  no  sliarp 
paroxj^sms  of  pain  with  intervals  of  ease  as  in  colic^  but  die 
pain  is  constant,  distressful,  and  agonizing ;  in  some  cases  so 
much  so,  that  the  sufferer  seems  afraid  to  express  it,  except  bj 
a  most  anxious  expression,  which  is  a  cliaracteristic  and  diag- 
nostic symptom.  Now  and  then  the  animal  will  stand  pcrsia- 
tently  with  the  head  in  a  corner,  and  paw  the  ground  for  houis 
together  with  one  or  both  fore  feet  alternately.  The  pulse  is  bani. 
wiry,  and  quick,  often  ranging  from  80  to  120  beats  per  mioTite; 
and  as  the  disease  advances,  it  becomes  thready  and  impeTcep- 
tihle ;  the  animal  sighs,  or  even  gi-oans  with  pain ;  the  perspira- 
tion nms  off  the  body ;  tlie  skin  is  never  dry,  at  one  time  hot, 
at  another  cold ;  the  countenance  becomes  haggard,  the  eT« 
expressive  of  delirium,  pupils  dilated.  The  horse  may  throw 
itself  about  in  a  most  dangerous  manner,  or  walk  round  iU 
box  incessantly ;  then  it  will  stand,  balance  itself,  its  legs  givfl 
way,  when  it  may  fall  and  die  after  a  few  convulsive  stnig^^'H 
or  suddenly  all  symptoms  of  pain  may  subside ;  it  will  then 
stand  quiet,  and  even  drink  or  endeavour  to  feed ;  its  breathii 
becoming  more  or  less  tranquilliaed  ;  but  the  haggard  expressioi 
of  the  face  still  remains;  the  pulse  continues  thready  ai 
imperceptible;  cold  sweats  bedew  the  body;  the  belly  beconn 
tympanitic ;  gangrene  has  now  set  in ;  it  trembles  incessantl; 
the  legs  and  ears  are  deathly  cold ;  the  mouth  cold ;  the  breatli 
lold,  and  even  fcetid ;  the  lips  drop  pendulous;  the  eyes  beco; 
more  amaurotic,  and  after  a  varying  interval  death  closes  tl 
scene,  tlie  bowels  remaining  inactive  to  the  last  If,  however, 
three  or  four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  attack  there  1 
some  abatement  of  the  symptoms;  if  the  surface  of  the 
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beoome  dry,  if  there  be  a  passage  of  flatus  or  faeces,  the  pulse 
beocxming  fuller  and  softer,  and  the  characteristic  anxiety  leave 
the  expression,  a  favourable  termination  may  be  anticipated 
This,  however,  is  rarely  the  case. 

TREATMENT. 

Concluding  that  the  constipation  which  is  so  prominent  a 
symptom  in  enteritis  is  due  to  obstruction  from  alimentary 
matters,  veterinarians  generally  administer  powerful  cathartics. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  quite  conclusively  that  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  propel  faecal  matters  through  an  inflamed  portion 
of  bowel;  and  that  in  most  cases  the  efibrt  is  useless,  so  far  as 
exciting  peristaltic  action  in  the  inflamed  portion  is  concerned. 
Purgatives,  however,  stimulate  and  excite  the  muscular  and 
excretory  action  of  the  healthy  intestines  anterior  to  the  in- 
flamed part ;  the  result  of  this  is,  that  the  inflamed  part  becomes 
more  and  more  distended,  inflammation  is  increased,  the  blood- 
vessels become  ruptured ;  it  becomes  softened,  and  its  vitality  is 
ultimately  destroyed.  It  is  therefore  a  fact  that  the  inflamed 
part,  the  function  of  which  is  lost,  consequent  upon  the  inflam- 
mation, afibrds  an  impediment,  and  that  purgatives,  as  a  rule, 
have  no  true  purgative  efiect — ^that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  cause 
the  discharge  of  fsecal  matters  by  the  anus. 

Two  great  principles  are  therefore  recognised,  namely — ^first, 
to  relieve  pain,  and,  second,  to  arrest  as  far  as  possible  all  move- 
ment of  the  intestines ;  and  for  these  purposes  opium  is  to 
be  administered  in  large  doses.  For  the  horse,  one,  two,  or 
even  four  drachms  of  the  powder  may  be  administered,  suc- 
ceeded by  smaller  quantities  at  short  intervals,  or  by  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphia  (the  solution  of  the  meconate  of 
morphia  being  recommended) ;  or  an  ounce  of  the  extract  of 
belladonna  may  be  administered,  succeeded,  if  necessary,  in  six 
hours  by  smaller,  two-drachm,  doses.  In  addition,  hot  fomenta- 
tions to  the  abdomen  are  useful ;  and  they  should  be  continuously 
applied  for  at  least  an  hour  at  a  time.  Enemas  of  warm  water 
may  also  be  gently  administered ;  they  are  not,  however,  to  be 
repeated  too  often,  and  if  at  any  time  they  increase  the  pain 
they  should  be  discontinued. 

If,  after  the  abatement  of  the  active  symptoms,  the  bowels 
remain  torpid  (as  they  generally  do),  the  practitioner  is  by  no 
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means  to  attempt  tlie  removal  of  this  torpirlity  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  catliartics  or  aperieixt^  of  any  kind  ;  for  if  the  animal 
is  to  recover,  it  must  be  dependent  upon  the  reatoratioa  of 
function  and  tone  to  the  inflamed  bowel ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  for  this  end  perfect  quietude  of  the  inflamed  part  must  be 
maintained, 

Tlie  advisability  of  bleeding  in  enteritis  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  condition  of  the  animal.  If  the  pulse  be  moilerately 
full,  if  depression  be  absent,  an  abstraction  of  blood  commen- 
surate with  the  strength  of  the  \ital  powers  will  be  followed 
generally  by  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  and  if  performeii 
early  is  beneficial  Should  the  appetite  return,  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  food  be  of  tlie  simplest  and  of  the  most  easily 
digestible  kind,  such  as  scalded  bran  and  boiled  linseed  given 
in  moderate  quantities ;  the  eating  of  dry  food  being  prevented 
by  a  muzzle.  Care  must  also  be  taken,  when  the  functions  of  tlie 
bowels  are  restored,  that  no  undue  accumulation  of  faecal  matters 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  rectum.  The  question  of  adminis- 
tering stimulants  during  the  acute  stage  will  also  greatly  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  animal ;  they  usually  do  more  barm 
than  good,  but  if  tympanitis  be  present,  one  or  two  doses  may 
be  tried.  If  they  give  relief  they  may  be  continued,  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  aggravate  the  pain  or  seem  to  have  no  effect, 
they  are  to  be  discontinued. 


CHAPTER   LX. 

SPOEADIC   DISEASES— corUinued. 

(HL)  LOCAL  BIBEABm—canHnued. 

(0.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  BOWELS— eontinued. 

IKTUSSUSCEPTION  AND  VOLVULUS. 

iHTUSSUSCEFnoN  (from  intus,  within,  and  stiscipio,  to  receive), 
and  volvulus  (from  volvo,  to  roll  up),  a  twisted  boweL  Under 
these  names  various  forms  of  entanglement  of  the  intestines  have 
been  described,  giving  rise  to  abdominal  pain,  enteritis,  and  death. 


INTUSSUSCEFnON. 

B7  intussusception  is  meant  the  prolapse  or  slipping  of  a 
portion  of  intestine  into  the  cavity  of  that  immediately  pos- 
terior to  it.  In  consequence  of  this  the  natural  course  of  the 
intestines  is  interrupted  by  a  kind  of  knot,  consisting  of  three 
successive  portions  of  bowel ;  the  immediate  effect  of  which  is 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  to  the 
return  of  blood  from  the  imprisoned  portions  of  intestine  in- 
volved, along  with  which  some  portion  of  the  mesentery  must 
be  included. 

Both  the  small  and  large  intestines  are  subject  to  it  in  all  the 
domesticated  animals.  When  occurring  in  the  large  intestine, 
the  cfficum  caput  coli  is  that  usually  involved,  and  instances  have 
occurred,  both  in  horses  and  cattle,  of  recovery  after  sloughing 
of  the  invaginated  coecum.  Within  my  own  experience,  a 
cow  treated  by  me,  after  seven  days  of  obstinate  obstruction 
of  the  bowels,  expelled  the  gangrenous  portion,  measuring 
several  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  animal  recovered.     Mr. 
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Aitken,  V.S.,  Dalkeith,  has  a  case  on  record  of  a  cow  which 
re€overed  after  five  days  of  illness,  the  gangrenous  portion 
being  expelled  with  the  ftT&ces.  Before  recovery  from  intus* 
susception  can  occnr,  it  is  necessary  that  the  opposed  peritoneal 
Btirfaces  become  adherent,  and  the  imprisoned  portion  sepanited 
by  ulceration. 

Invagination  of  the  small  intestines,  owing  to  the  severity  of 
the  inflammation,  is  necessarily  fatal 

Symptoms. — In  the  cow  already  mentioned,  the  symptoms  were 
those  of  enteritis  and  obstinate  constipation.  The  treatment  con* 
sisted  in  the  administration  of  opium.  In  Mr.  Aitken's  case 
drastic  cathartics  were  administered  from  the  commencement. 
The  symptoms  in  the  horse,  as  related  by  the  late  J^Ir.  John  Field, 
are  as  follows : — "  Pain ;  restlessness,  in  some  cases  approaching 
to  madness,  nnrestrainable ;  wandering  about ;  rolling  on  the 
back ;  sweating,  in  some  cases  profuse ;  crouching ;  sitting  on 
the  hind  quarters,  almost  diagnostic;  anxious  countenance; 
frequent  feeble  pulse  ;  belly  at  first  of  natural  size,  subsequently 
fuller,  in  some  cases  distended,  dependent  tipon  the  locality  of 
the  intussusception;  membranes,  in  advanced  stage,  turgid, 
injected ;  mouth  moist  and  clean,  or  furred  and  ollensive ;  respira- 
tion accelerated ;  continued  restlessness  ;  rearing  with  fore  legs 
into  manger,  and  standing  upon  th^^t  point  d*appui,  looking  back 
from  side  to  side;  extremities  cold ;  pain  absent,  tranquil ;  sigh- 
ing or  snorting ;  death.  The  sighing  may  exist  in  some  cases 
and  not  in  others,  and  in  some  retching  and  vomiting." 

I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  diagnostic  symptoni 
of  volvulus,  intussusception,  calculus,  or  strangulation  of  the 
intestines  in  the  horse ;  tliat  the  above  symptoms  are  common 
to  all,  chamctemtic  of  none.  In  the  dog  and  pig,  however, 
vomiting  of  stercorous  matters  is  generally  witnessed ;  but  even 
in  these  animals  this  symptom  may  be  induced  by  any  cau^ 
of  obstruction.  Stones  accidentally  swallowed,  pieces  of  bone 
arrested  in  the  small  intestines,  are  frequent  sources  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  dog. 

Trmtnitnt. — It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  down  upon  and 
mechanically  remove  the  source  of  mischief.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  operation  would  be  as  bad  as  the  lesion.  If  intus- 
susception be  due  to  contraction  of  one  portion  of  intestine,  an4 
the  slipping  in  of  that  contracted  portion  into  the  healthy  portion 
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beliind,  remedies  calculated  to  relieve  spasm  may  prevent  its 
occurrence,  but  cannot  overcome  it  when  once  established 


VOLVULUS,  OR  TWISTED  BOWEL. 

This  may  occur  in  either  the  small  or  large  intestines. 
Several  cases  are  reported  of  such  occurrences  in  the  various 
veterinary  journals.  They,  as  well  as  strangulation  from  the 
entanglement  of  the  intestines  by  pedunculated  tumours,  are, 
however,  very  rare,  and  have  no  diagnostic  sjrmptoms  during  life 
beyond  what  have  already  been  pointed  out,  and  are  necessarily 
fatal  Mr.  Percivall's  Hippopatlwlogy  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  on  this  matter. 
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SPOEADIC  I>I3EASES—oontiniud. 

(IIL)  LOCAL  DISEASES— continued. 

(a)  DISEASES  OF  THE  BOWELS— continued, 

i]?n:ESTmAL  coxcEExioNa 

The  common  seat  of  the  various  concretions  is  found  to  be  in 
the  large  intestines,  where  tliey  sometimes  attain  a  large  sixe, 
and  as  much  as  twenty-five  pounds  or  more  in  weight.  Occa- 
sionally, but  very  rarely,  they  have  been  found  in  the  stomach 
weighing  four  or  five  pounds. 

They  were  studied  by  the  late  Professor  Morton,  and  classified 
under  three  heads,  namely,  1^.  Phosphatic  calculi ;  2d  Oat-hAir 
calculi ;  and  3d.  Mixed  calculi 

1st,  Phosphaiic  (7fl/ci//i.— These  are  hard,  smooth,  and  polislied 
on  their  external  surface,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  a  common 
pebble.  If  a  section  be  made  of  a  phosphatic  calculus,  it  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  concentric  layers  arranged  around  a  nucleus, 
generidly  consisting  of  a  piece  of  iron  or  stone.  If  several  of 
them,  or  any  other  form  of  calculus,  be  formed  together,  they 
are  generally  flattened  upon  their  sides,  or  concave  on  one  side 
and  convex  on  the  other^  the  convexity  of  one  stone  fitting  into 
the  concavity  of  another,  and  so  on.  This  form  of  calculus  is 
now  much  more  rarely  met  with  than  formerly.  This  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  food  of  animals  is  much  better 
prepared  and  cleaner  than  it  used  to  be,  and  containing,  there- 
fore, fewer  accidental  materials  or  foreign  bodies,  which  formed 
the  nuclei. 

Their  chemical    composition,   according  to  Girardin,    is  u 
follows : — 
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Aniinonio-pbosphate 
Phosphate  of  lime, 
Water, 

of  magnesia, 

4800 
19-00 
14-00 

Animal  matter,    . 
Boluhle  salts,  &c 

0-80 
6*60 

Extractive  matters. 
Fatty  matters,      . 
Loss, 

4-00 
7-00 
0-60 

10000 


From  the  above  analysis  it  would  be  seen  that  the  calculi 
contained  some  animal  matters ;  in  fact  the  earthy  materials  are 
glued  together  by  mucus,  &c. 

Their  occurrence  is  accounted  for  as  follows  by  Professor 
Morton: — "  In  the  cereal  plants,  certain  of  the  phosphates 
are  met  with,  and  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  then  to 
this  food  that  we  are  to  look  for  their  origin,  coupled  with  a 
morbid  state  of  the  digestive  functions,  by  which  it  does  not 
undergo  the  necessary  change,  probably  from  the  gastric  juice 
not  being  sufficiently  powerful  to  dissolve  these  phosphates.  A 
foreign  body  being  accidentally  taken  into  the  stomach,  which 
may  be  a  nail,  or  anything  else,  as  a  piece  of  stone,  serves  as  a 
common  centre,  the  phosphates  arrange  themselves  in  their 
turn,  and  in  doing  so  they  blunt  that  which  by  its  sharpness 
would  wound  the  lining  membrane  of  the  organ.  If  from  its 
magnitude  the  calculus  is  unable  to  pass  through  the  pylorus, 
the  stomach  becomes  its  residence.  They  will  give  rise  to 
colicky  pains,  depravity  of  appetite,  perhaps  to  wind-sucking 
or  crib-biting,  and  in  the  end  will  invariably,  by  accumulation 
desttoy  the  life  of  the  horse. 

2d,  Oat'hair  calculi,  generally  found  in  the  caecum  or  colon, 
consist  almost  entirely  of  the  beard  of  oats,  barley,  or  other  grain. 
They  sometimes  attain  a  large  size,  but  are  light  in  comparison 
with  the  first-named.  They,  however,  assume  the  same  shape, 
and  are  occasionally  mixed  with  phosphatic  salts. 

3d.  The  mixed  calculi  are  composed  of  phosphatic  salts, 
fsecal  matters,  oat-hair,  or  any  indigestible  matter  which  may 
accumulate  in  the  intestine. 

In  addition  to  these,  food  may  adhere  to  the  mucous  mem-r 
bidue,  constituting  what  is  termed  a  stercoral  concretion,  con- 
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Bisting  very  often  of  straw-knots.  &c.,  firmly  glued 

This  will  sometimes  be  foimd  perforated  through  its  centre,  so 

as  to  adjnit  the  passage  of  faeces. 

The  presence  of  these  concretions  at  some  time  or  anotlier 
constitutes  a  fatal  obstruction.  Many  symptonis  are  laid  down 
as  being  diagnostic  of  calculus,  such  4»s  sitting  on  the  haunches, 
lying  upon  the  back,  &c.  1  am  not,  however,  aware  that  there  is 
any  diagnostic  sign,  beyond  those  of  violent  abdominal  pain  and 
obstniction,  by  which  they  may  be  discovered  during  life ;  and 
they  can  only  be  gnessed  at  by  recurrent  attacks  of  cohc  and 
constipation.  In  one  case  which  fell  under  my  notice  tbew 
w^ere  no  symptoms  of  abdominal  pain,  but  merely  constipation, 
which  nothing  could  overcome*  For  two  days  after  the  animal 
had  been  observed  to  be  off  its  food  the  f*ulse  remained  natural: 
on  tlie  third  day,  however,  the  abdomen  became  tympanitic,  the 
pulse  rose  rapidly,  and  the  animal  died  ;  and  tlie  ^)ost  mortm 
revealed  the  presence  of  a  phosphatic  calculus,  about  ten  punch 
in  weight,  firmly  lodged  in  the  single  colon-  In  one  case  exami- 
nation 2^^  recium  enabled  me  to  feel  and  remove  a  calculus 
from  the  rectum,  the  animal  being  immediately  relieved.  This 
shows  the  necessity  of  such  an  examination  iu  all  cases  of 
abdominal  pain. 

Cases  aiH3  recorded  of  polypi  or  other  tumours  in  the  stomach 
and  in  the  intestines.  Gastric  polypi  finally  plug  up  the  pyloric 
oritice,  and  give  rise  to  fatal  distension. 

To  prove  the  fallacy  of  forcing  the  action  of  tJie  bowels  in 
cases  of  mere  constipation,  and  to  show  how  long  a  horse  may 
live  witliout  passing  any  feeces,  I  may  mention  that  I  had  a 
horse  under  my  care  that  had  no  action  of  the  bowels  whatever 
for  twenty-five  days,  yet  it  made  a  good  recovery*     It  was 
noticed  that  after  a  purgative  had  been  administered  the  pulae 
became  greatly  accelerated,  mucous  memfcranes  injected,  and 
that  it  manifested  signs  of  pain,  wdiich  continued  for  several 
hours,  in  fact  until  the  medicine  was  excreted  by  other  organs. 
Except  when  sufifering  from  the  effects  of  medicine  it  ate  a 
moderate  quantity  of  ibod.     iVnother  case  lived  eighteen  days, 
passing  no  faeces,  and  showing  no  pain  except  when  irritated 
by  purgatives;  towards  the  end  of  that  day  it  showed  pain, 
and  died  from  calculus  in  the  single  colon.     Upon  this  point 
the  following  letter  from  a  late  student,  Mr.  Martin,  now  ia 
London,  is  instructive : — 


I 
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"  London,  6ih  June  1879. 

"  My  dbab  Sir — In  reply  to  your  note  you  kindly  sent  me  of  29th 
nit  in  reference  to  the  case  of  stoppage  of  the  bowels  of  a  horse  I 
had  nnder  my  care,  I  have  now  to  inform  you  that  he  died  on  Monday 
evening.  May  26,  it  heing  the  thirtieth  day  that  no  faeces  had  passed 
from  him.  Within  six  hours  of  his  death  he  started  blowing,  suffering 
a  deal  of  pain,  abdomen  distended  very  much.  Kext  morning,  on 
post  mortem  examination,  I  found  the  bowels  gorged,  and  a  calculus 
firmly  fixed  in  the  single  colon,  weighing  2^  pounds,  5  inches  in 
diameter.  All  the  other  parts  were  perfectly  healthy.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  bowels  becoming  so  full,  caused  him  to  die  sooner  than 
lie  would  have  done  had  less  solid  food  been  given  him,  although  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same." 


CHAPTER    LXIL 

SPOEADIC  DISEASES— carUinued. 

(IIL)  LOCAL  DISEASES— ijoii^tniied. 

(0.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  BOWELS— continued. 

DIAREHCEA. 

This  term  is  applied  to  all  cases  of  simple  purging  in  which 
the  faeces  are  loose,  liquid,  and  frequently  discharged  without 
any  coexistent  inflammation.  Diarrhoea  may  be  a  spontaneous 
effort  to  discharge  from  the  intestines  something  which  is  ob- 
noxious to  them  or  to  the  system  generally.  It  is  also  induced 
by  a  variety  of  causes  in  all  animals,  such  as  indigestible  food; 
sudden  changes  of  diet,  particularly  from  a  dry  to  a  moist  one; 
medicinal  substances;  parasites;  demngement  of  the  liver;  or 
copious  draughts  of  water  when  the  animal  is  heated. 

Some  animals  are  particulariy  prone  to  diarrhoea  from  tri\Tal 
causes ;  narrow-loined,  flat-sided,  and  loosely  coupled  horses— 
that  is  to  say,  horses  in  which  the  space  between  the  ilium  and 
last  rib  is  large — and  those  which  are  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
are  apt  to  purge  without  apparent  cause.  They  are  vulgarly 
called  "  washy  "  horses.  Such  horses  will  start  upon  a  journey 
in  the  best  of  apparent  health,  but  before  they  have  proceeded 
any  great  distance,  will  commence  to  purge  more  or  less  freely. 
They  are  hard  to  keep  in  condition,  and  require  the  best  of  food. 
If,  however,  put  to  slow  work  they  will  sometimes  do  well 
enough. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  symptoms  of  diarrhoea  are  purging,  the  faecal  matters 
being  semi-fluid,  of  a  dirty-brown  colour,  without  ofiensive  odour, 
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or  day-coloured  and  foetid.  If  the  condition  continues  long, 
the  animal  looses  flesh,  the  appetite  fails,  and  in  some  cases 
ascites,  or  even  farcy  and  glanders,  may  supervene. 


TREATMENT. 

When  the  purging  arises  from  the  presence  of  some  offending 
matter  in  the  intestinal  canal,  its  expulsion  must  be  aided — and 
this  applies  to  all  our  patients — by  a  moderate  dose  of  castor  or 
linseed  oil,  and  the  diet  must  be  changed.  Purging  in  the  dog 
is  often  induced  by  a  too  exclusively  farinaceous  diet,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  arrest  it  without  an  entire  change  of  food.  If  the 
purging  arises  from  no  apparent  cause,  or  if  the  bowels  do  not 
i^ain  their  normal  condition  after  the  action  of  the  aperient 
has  subsided,  it  will  be  necessary  to  administer  calmatives,  such 
as  opium  or  mild  astringents,  such  as  chalk ;  proceeding,  how- 
ever, veiy  cautiously,  as  too  sudden  a  check  may  induce  com- 
plications of  a  grave  character.  Boiled  starch  or  flour  gruel 
may  be  allowed  the  animal  to  drink;  the  food  must  be  of  the 
sweetest  and  best  kind,  and  given  in  moderate  quantities. 

If  there  be  much  foetor  the  sulphite  or  hyposulphite  of  soda 
may  be  very  advantageously  given  dissolved  in  the  drink,  or 
mixed  with  the  food.  If  the  animal  be  depressed  and  weak, 
moderate  and  repeated  doses  of  the  spirits  of  nitrous  ether  will 
afford  relief,  and  promote  the  restoration  of  the  bowels  to  their 
natural  condition.  Should  this  treatment  prove  futile,  the 
more  powerful  astringents,  such  as  catechu  or  kino,  or,  what  has 
proved  more  successful  with  me,  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  opium 
beaten  up  with  eggs,  are  to  be  administered.  Some  practitioners 
recommend  the  mineral  acids,  such  as  the  aromatic  sulphuric 
add,  these  remedies  having  a  tonic  as  well  as  an  astringent 
action  upon  the  bowels.  Warm  dothing  and  perfect  quietude 
are  necessaiy. 


CHAPTER    LXIIL 

SrOEADIC  DISEASES-^antinued. 

(III.)  LOCAL  DlSEABES^-^otUinued. 

(a)  DliJEASES  OF  THE  BOWELS— e<m^tfiM«d 

SUPERPtTRGATION, 

Although  a  form  of  diarrhcBa,  from  its  gravity,  and  the  im- 
portant legal  questions  it  may  give  rise  to,  superpui^ion 
deserves  a  sepamte  consideration.   It  is  well  described  by  the  hk 
Mr.  Haycock.     He  says—'*  Snperpnrgation,  or  over-exciteraent 
of  tlie  intestines  from  the  undue  action  of  purgative  medicine,  is  a 
condition  of  the  bowels  which  the  vetcrinar>^  surgeon  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  treat.     The  symptoms  associated  with  the  action 
of  a  purgative  upon  the  bowels  are  quickened  rate  of  the  pulse, 
attended  with  a  partial  but  temporary  loss  of  its  force;  the 
breathing  also  is  a  little  hurried.     This  is  the  most  conspicuous 
when  purging  is  about  to  commence,  and  the  animal  is  nauseated 
If  the  purging,  however,  does  not  go  on  to  an  undue  extent, 
these  symptoms  soon  subside,  the  pulse  becomes  normal,  and     . 
the  nausea  succeeded  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  animal  for™ 
food ;  but  should  the  animal  be  of  wenk  constitution,  or  be  taken  n 
out  of  the  stable  and  ridden  or  driven  a  considerable  distance 
wldle  the  purging  continues,  or  taken  out  too  soon  after  what  is 
called  the  *  setting*  of  the  physic,  or  if  the  purgative  dose  betoa^ 
powerful  in  the  lirst  instance,  or  if  two  or  more  of  these  circum*^ 
stances  or  causes  act  in  association,  the  purging  will  in  all  pro-    ' 
bability  become  excessive,  and  the  life  of  the  animal  may  be 
placed  in  danger.      Purging  may  contiuite  for  a  long  time; 
but  so  long  as  the  patient  is  kept  quiet  in  the  stable,  so  long 
as  the  appetite  remains  good,  and  the  pulse  maintains  its  r^ular, 
slow,  and  round  beat,  little  or  no  danger  need  be  appreliended  j 
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but  if  the  appetite  fail,  if  the  pulse  becomes  thready,  and  the 
patient  weak,  it  behoves  the  owner  to  act  with  promptness.*' 
**  The  following  s}^nptoms/'  says  that  excellent  observer  John 
Field,  "  indicate  the  violent  and  too  long-continued  action  of 
purgatives,  and  invariably  portend  a  fatal  termination : — Staring 
glassy  eyes ;  frequent,  indistinct,  feeble,  and  sometimes  thread- 
like palse ;  purging  otfensive  matters,  with  or  without  distension 
of  abdomen,  or  distended  abdomen  without  evacuations ;  offen- 
sive mouth;  tongue  pallid  or  whitish  with  fur,  and  pasty; 
smell  quite  peculiar;  respiration  tranquil,  but  it  becomes  labori- 
ous when  the  belly  becomes  enormously  distended ;  extremities 
warm ;  the  horse  usually  stands  still,  sometimes  paws  or  wanders 
about,  and  but  rarely  lies  dowTi." 

Superpurgation  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  strength  of 
the  dose.  In  some  instances  as  little  as  four  drachms  of  aloes 
have  been  succeeded  by  fatal  consequences.  Again,  horses  in  an 
obese  condition,  and  those  suflering  from  slight  colds,  are  easily 
acted  upon  by  purgative  medicines,  and  are  apt  to  sink  from 
superpui-gation.  A  full  dose  of  aloes,  from  sbt  to  eight  drachms, 
operating  quickly,  is  seldom  succeeded  in  healthy  animals  by 
any  evil  consequences ;  the  same  quantity,  however,  if  divided 
into  two  or  more  doses,  has  a  much  more  depressing  effect,  and 
is  apt  to  be  followed  by  serious  consequences.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  quantity,  by  its  strength,  insures  its  own  expulsion ; 
whilst  in  the  second,  the  aloes  is  absorbed  into  the  circulation, 
excites  a  toxic  effect  npon  the  system  generally,  and  reduces 
the  horse  to  such  a  state  of  debility  that  its  succumbs  to  the 
purgative  influence.  The  explanation  of  the  tendency  to  super- 
purgation  in  the  horse  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  its  bowels 
are  extremely  vaseidar  in  comparison  w^th  those  of  other 
animals,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  purgative  acting  upon  so 
vascular  a  surface  is  grave  and  serious,  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  many  young  horses,  when  first  brouglit  into  the  stable, 
are  rendered  susceptible  to  various  diseases  by  the  debilitating 
influences  of  indiscriminate  purging,  and  that  such  a  method 
of  treatment  is  uncalled  for  and  irrational.  In  addition  to  the 
symptoms  described  by  Messrs.  Haycock  and  Field,  I  have 
observed  that  those  of  laminitis  are  induced  by  purgatives,  and 
that  when  they  occur  they  indicate  a  condition  of  great  gravity. 

The  post  motiem  appearances  are  those  of  congestion  of  the 
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intestinal  mucous  membmne  generally,  concentrated  in  many 
cases  in  that  of  the  caecum  caput  ooli ;  a  thick,  taiTj  appeamncc 
of  the  blood,  and  extreme  blackness,  congestion,  or  apoplexy  of  j 
the  lun^s»  the  blood  being,  as  it  were,  deprived  of  its  watery 
elements,  altered  in  its  composition,  rendered  too  \iscid  to  circu- 
late through  the  pvlmonoiy  capillaries,  and  so  altered  chemically 
as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  perfect  oxidatioa. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  superpuT;pation  after tl» 
administration  of  an  aloetic,  or,  more  particularly,  a  merciuijil 
and  aloetic  purgative,  it  is  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should 
order  the  animal  to  be  fed  on  an  easily  digestible  diet^  such 
as  warm  bran  mashes ;  that  the  quantity  of  water  should  ba 
restricted,  and  that  the  chill  be  taken  off  it,  for  nothing  is  so  apt 
to  induce  inordinate  intestinal  action  as  large  quantities  of  cold 
water  whilst  the  animal  is  in  physic  It  is  also  necessary  that 
no  green  food,  roots,  or  other  articles  of  diet,  containing  much 
water,  and  laxative  in  themselves,  should  be  allowed  at  this 
period.  If  a  purgative  does  not  seem  to  take  effect  in  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  after  its  administration,  moderate  I 
walking  exercise  is  to  be  prescribed,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
longer  a  purgative  is  instained  in  the  body,  the  greater  the  j 
danger  from  its  superaction;  if,  however,  purging  has  actually 
commenced,  exercise,  by  increasing  it,  is  apt  to  cause  harm.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  the  horse  quiet  untU  the  physic 
has  '*set;' 


TREATMENT. 

So  long  as  the  horse  remains  moderately  lively,  the  pulse  bat 
slightly  accelerated,  the  countenance  natural^  and  so  long  aa 
fu:»me  appetite  remains,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  any  active 
measures  to  restrain  the  purging,  which  is  the  natural  and 
physiological  response  of  the  intestines  to  the  action  of  the 
cathartic ;  it  is  therefore  irrational  and  dangerous  to  check  it» 
and  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  allow  the  horse  to  partake  of 
demulcent  drinks,  such  as  thin  flour  gruel,  if  it  will  do  so  spoa- 
taneously,  at  the  same  time  keeping  it  perfectly  still,  warmly 
clad,  and  taking  care  that  it  does  not  drink  too  freely  of  any- 
thing whatever,  Should  there  be  any  colicky  pains,  moderate 
doses  of  opium  are  to  be  administered  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  that  the  purging  be  not  checked  even  by  these  means  too 
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snddenlj ;  as  the  consequence  of  this  would  be  congestion  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  denoted  by  tympanitis,  great 
prostration,  cessation  of  the  purging,  and  the  other  symptoms 
described  by  Mr.  Field,  finally  terminating  in  death. 

If  the  purgation  continue,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
overcome  it  gradually  but  not  too  quickly.  For  this  purpose  I 
know  of  nothing  better  than  tincture  of  opium,  chalk,  and  iiour 
grueL  Two  ounces  of  the  tincture  are  to  be  given,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  prepared  chalk,  mixed  with  a  quart  of  flour  gruel, 
every  three  or  four  hours  until  the  purging  is  checked,  hot  appli- 
cations being  in  the  meanwhile  applied  to  the  abdomen,  great 
care  being  taken  that  the  animal  has  no  access  to  cold  water  or 
other  fluid,  as  its  thirst  is  great  and  it  is  apt  to  drink  inordi- 
nately ;  but  it  is  essential  that  it  should  have  small  quantities 
of  flour  gruel  or  other  emollient  drink,  not  only  to  allay  the 
painful  and  feverish  thirst,  but  to  keep  the  blood  in  a  proper 
fluid  condition  to  circulate  through  the  minute  pulmonary  capil- 
laries. If  the  prostration  be  very  great,  stimulants,  as  wine  or 
brandy,  are  to  be  tried ;  if  they  seem  to  act  beneficially,  they 
are  to  be  continued,  but  not  otherwise. 

As  a  medico-legal  question,  the  occurrence  of  superpurgation 
after  the  administration  of  a  simple  and  moderate  cathartic  by 
the  veterinarian  is  one  of  great  importance.  In  no  case  where 
due  caution  has  been  taken,  where  the  dose  has  not  been  more 
than  the  necessities  of  the  case  requii^ed,  and  where  the  above 
mode  of  after  treatment  has  been  enjoined,  should  the  veteri- 
narian be  held  responsible. 

Superpurgation  is  typical  of  inflammatory  diarrhoea,  no  matter 
what  its  cause  may  be,  and  as  the  symptoms  and  treatment  are 
identical,  there  is  no  necessity  for  further  description.  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  a  form  of  diarrhoea,  even  more  fatal 
in  its  consequences,  accompanied  by  a  greater  degree  of  prostra- 
tion, and  terminating  fatally  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
that  induced  by  medicinal  cathartics,  is  brought  about  by 
an  over-abundant  feeding  upon  raw  potatoes.  Again,  the 
same  condition  is  induced  by  the  ingestion  of  food  containing 
sand,  small  pebbles,  or  other  materials  incapable  of  being 
digested.  There  is  no  cause,  however,  so  rapidly  fatal  as 
raw  potatoes,  the  toxic  properties  peculiar  to  the  natural  order 
^  sotanaeea"  being  seemingly  exerted  upon  the  system  gene- 
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rally,  in  addition  to  the  irritating  effects  of  the  tuber  itself  upon 
the  intestinal  canaL 

The  treatment  of  inflammatory  or  acute  diarrhoea  when  arising 
from  these  causes  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  retention  of  the  irritating  material  in  the 
intestinal  canal  is  a  source  of  danger  in  itself;  and,  secondly, 
the  extreme  purgation  which  it  induces  is  no  less  a  cause  of 
fatal  termination.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  practitioner,  on 
the  one  hand,  must  take  care  not  to  check  the  efforts  of  nature 
to  expel  the  offending  materials  from  the  body  too  suddenly  by 
the  administration  of  powerful  astringent  remedies ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  should  endeavour  to  modify  the  violent  pur- 
gative and  irritating  effects  by  the  administration  of  demulcents, 
calmatives,  such  as  opium,  and  antacids,  such  as  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda;  and  to  support  the  animal's  strength  by  diffusible 
stimulants,  such  as  the  ethers,  wine,  and  alcoholic  stimulants, 
in  moderate  and  oft-repeated  quantities;  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen,  and  other  means  calculated  to  allay  irritation  and 
febrile  disturbance,  being  by  no  means  neglected. 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

SPOEADIC  DISEASES— continued. 

(m)  LOCAL  DJSEAaiS— continued. 

(0.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  BOWELS— continued. 

DYSENTEEY. 

Whilst  superpurgation  and  acute  diarrhoea  most  commonly 
attack  the  horse^  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  much 
more  commonly  seen  in  cattle,  dogs,  &c.  Dysentery,  sometimes 
tenned  "  colitis*'  or  "  bloody  flux,"  consists  of  an  inflammation 
having  a  tendency  to  terminate  in  iQceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  glandular  structures  of  the  large  and  sometimes 
the  small  intestines.  Dysentery  is  observed  both  in  an  acute 
and  chronic  form;  the  chronic  in  homed  cattle  being  often 
dependent  upon  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  with  tubercular  deposit 
and  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  glands. 

CAUSES. 

;  Except  as  a  concomitant  of  other  diseases,  such  as  rinderpest, 
or  when  induced  by  direct  irritants,  acute  dysentery  is  a  rare 
form  of  disease.  It  may,  however,  be  induced  both  in  horses  and 
cattle  by  bad  food  or  putrid  water;  some  kinds  of  pastures, 
especially  those  situated  upon  moorlands  and  in  shady  places ; 
on  this  account  it  was  called  "  moor-ill "  and  "  wood-evil "  by 
the  old  writers.  Occasionally  it  is  seen  as  a  complication  of  "  red 
water  "  and  "  parturient  peritonitis." 

In  the  dog  it  is  witnessed  as  the  effect  of  cold  and  damp,  and 
in  the  intestinal  form  of  distemper. 

SYMPTOMS. 

In  the  ox  the  acute  form  is  attended  with  shivering  fits, 
variable  temperature  of  the  body,  arching  of  the  back,  and  in- 
creased sensibility  or  tenderness  of  the  loins ;  a  furry  tongue, 
and  clammy  mouth.     The  animal  grunts^  yawns,  grinds  its 
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teeth,  and  at  short  intervab  diachargjes  a  qimntity  of  tlim 
excrementitious  malarial,  mixed  with  pellets  of  hardened  faeces 
and  blood.  There  is  much  straining,  and  irritation  of  the  rectum 
and  anus,  which  appear  sore  and  red;  some  abdominal  pain, 
evinced  by  arching  of  the  back,  whisking  and  extension  of  the 
tail,  associated  with  tympanitis,  great  dulness,  thirst,  rapid  ema- 
ciation, and  an  aphthous  condition  of  the  mouth. 

In  the  chronic  form  there  is  great  emaciation,  a  verminous 
condition  of  the  skin,  looseness  of  the  teeth,  and  anasarcous 
swelUngs  of  the  intermaxillary  space  ;  the  faeces  become  deeply 
tinged  with  blood,  contain  much  mucus,  and  after  a  time  an 
admixture  of  fcetid  purulent  matter.  Ulceration  about  the 
anus  ultimately  appears ;  the  feeces  are  discharged  involuntarily ; 
the  eyes  soon  become  dim  and  sunk  into  the  orbit,  and  the 
animal  dies. 

Both  in  diarrhcea  and  in  dysentery  of  a  chronic  nature  the 
faeces  contain  gaseous  materials,  which  cause  the  appearance  of 
little  air  bubbles  xipou  their  surface  when  discharged  from  the 
body.  The  urine  of  an  animal  suffering  from  dysentery  is  of  a 
high  colour,  increased  specific  gravity,  containing  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  urea,  proving  the  rapidity  of  the  tissue  changes 
occurrmg  within  the  economy. 


TREATJIENT. 

Both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  form  much  benefit  is  to  bs 
expected  from  the  administration  of  a  mild  oleaginous  aperientv 
succeeded  by  opium  and  antacids.  Should  these  not  succeed, 
styptics,  as  the  oil  of  turpentine,  or  astringents,  as  tannic  acid, 
sulphate  of  copper,  terchloride  of  iron,  or  alum ;  and  to  over- 
come the  fcfctor  of  the  fjeces,  Ii)^sulphite  of  soda,  or  other 
deodorizers,  may  be  given  mkh  advant^e.  When  the  disease  is 
essentially  chronic,  associated  with  much  emaciation  and  a 
tubercular  diathesis,  cod  liver  oil  in  such  dosea  as  the  animal 
will  tolerate  up  to  four  ounces,  given  twice  a  day,  mixed  with 
four  or  five  eggs,  wdl  prove  advantageous.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  all  treatment  must  V>e  subservient  to  care- J 
fy]  dieting;  cake,  good  hay,  and  other  articles  easy  of  digestion i 
and  nutritive,  being  at  all  times  recommendable.  For  the  dog 
tlje  same  agents,  in  doses  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  animal^ 
along  with  proper  diet,  such  as  rice-milk  or  flour  porridge,  art] 
to  be  prescribed* 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

SPOEADIC  DISEASES— ^m^inwed, 

(m.)  LOCAL  DISEASES— ccm^tnocrf. 

(0.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  BOWElS—coniinued. 

ASCITES,   OR  DROPSY   OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Peritokitis,  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  having  been  already  described  in  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Veterinary  Surgery,  I  need  only  refer  to  it  here  as  a  condition 
which  may  lead  to  an  alteration  of  the  peritoneal  structure  by 
the  inflammation  becoming  chronic,  and  to  a  collection  of  fluid 
in  the  cavity,  constituting  ascites,  which  may  be  defined  to  be 
a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  sac — ^the  nature  of  such 
fluid  being  sometimes  simple,  consisting  of  a  pale  straw-coloured 
serum,  sometimes  more  complex,  the  serosity  being  mixed  with 
flakes  of  lymph,  and  inclosed  in  cysts  or  cavities  by  the  adhesions 
of  fjEilse  membranes. 

CAUSES. 

Direct  disease  of  the  peritoneum  is  a  very  rare  cause  of  ascites 
in  all  the  domesticated  animals  except  the  ox,  in  which  it  is 
found  frequently,  as  a  result  of  scrofulous  growths — ''  grapes  " — 
studded  over  the  surface  of  the  membrane. 

Ascites  results  most  frequently  from  diseases  of  the  liver,  the 
heart,  or  the  portal  blood-vessels ;  as  a  consequence  of  cardiac 
debility  in  some  exhausting  diseases ;  and  from  the  ingestion  of 
improper  food,  as  when  animals  are  kept  during  winter  upon 
poor,  ill-drained,  or  moorland  pasture.  It  may  also  arise  from 
anssmia  and  deficiency  of  albumen  in  the  blood,  whether  in- 
duced by  parasites,  as  in  the  *'  rot "  in  sheep,  or  independently 
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of  sucli  invasion  from  any  cause  inducing  deficiency  of  albumen 
ill  the  blood.  In  slieep  and  lambs  a  sanguineous  form  of  ascites 
is  not  rarely  met  with,  variously  termed  red  water,  water  braxy, 
and  "  maladie  rovgej*  or  diarrhoemia,  by  the  French,  In  this 
latter  condition,  not  only  is  there  a  transudation  of  the  fluid  of 
the  blood,  but  also  of  the  colouring  material  (see  Purpura),  the 
globules  being  sometimes  dissolved,  sometimes  entire,  and  mote 
or  less  altered  in  appearance  in  the  serosity.  Ascites  is  also 
witnessed  as  a  complication  in  bydrothorax  and  dropsy  of  the 
pericardium. 

In  the  dog,  dropsy  of  the  belly  is  generally  caused  by  disease 
of  the  liver,  induced  by  over-feeding  and  want  of  exercise. 


SYMPTOMS. 

These  are  denoted  by  enlargement  of  the  belly,  sheath,  and 
sometimes  the  legs,  the  enlargement  being  due  to  effusion,  as 
indicated  by  fluctuation,  and  a  dull  sound  on  percussion.  As 
the  fluid  increases,  the  breathing  becomes  thoracic ;  and  in  the 
sheep  and  ox  cedema  of  the  submaxillary  areolar  tissue  and  in- 
ferior cervical  region,  with  emaciation,  feeble  pulse,  irregularity^ 
of  the  boweLs,  looseness  of  the  hair  and  wool,  and  other  sj^mj 
toms  common  to  exhausting  diseases,  supervene. 


TREATMENT. 

When  arising  from  a  removeable  cause — as  improper  food — - 
an  improvement  in  the  health  and  a  disappearance  of  the  col- 
lected serosity  may  be  effected  by  generous  diet,  occasional 
aperients,  and  by  tonics,  more  particularly  the  salts  of  iron. 
When  associated  with  deficiency  of  albumen  in  the  blood,  it 
may  be  useful  to  introduce  albumen  into  the  economy  by 
administering  eggs  to  those  in  which  the  appetite  is  absent^ 
and  to  those  which  stiU  eat,  by  feeding  on  oil-cake  and  other 
nutritious  diets,  the  efi'ect  of  common  salt  as  an  aid  to  healthy 
digestion  not  being  lost  sight  of.  When  ascites  is  due  to  organic 
diseases  of  the  liver,  heart,  or  other  oi^an,  treatment  is  of  no 
use,  except  to  palliate  the  symptoms,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  better 
to  put  the  animal  out  of  its  suffering.  Paracentesis  abdominis^ 
or  tapping,  gives  temporary,  but  seldom  permanent  relief. 


CHAPTER   LXVI. 

SPORADIC  BISEASTS.S— continued. 

(III.)  LOCAL  DISEASES-Hjow^nticd. 

(P.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER 

Diseases  of  the  liver  are  rare  in  the  domestic  animals,  with  the 
exception  of  sheep,  which  are  destroyed  sometimes  in  great 
numbers  by  various  diseases  of  the  liver,  induced  by  exclusive 
feeding  upon  turnips,  particularly  Swedish  turnips,  causing  a 
fatty  or  degenerative  condition  of  the  organ ;  by  stimulating 
food,  long  continued,  such  as  the  various  cakes,  inducing  con- 
gestions and  soitening,  and  by  the  invasions  of  the  "  distoma" 
or  fluke  worms,  giving  rise  to  the  disease  termed  "  the  rot,"  or 
of  "  strongyles,"  which  appear  as  small  bladders  throughout  the 
organ,  and  cause  anaemia  and  death.  But  neither  the  horse,  ox, 
nor  dog  is  exempt  from  hepatic  affections. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Under  this  head  three  forms  are  included,  namely — 1st.  Passive 
congestion  of  the  hepatic  and  portal  veins,  arising  from  anything 
which  interferes  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  such  as  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  In  my  paper  on  Traumatic  Pericarditis, 
published  in  the  Veterinarian  in  1857,  I  pointed  out  the  co- 
existence of  this  condition  of  the  liver.  Its  occurrence  is  ex- 
plained as  follows: — In  heart  diseases  there  is  stagnation  of 
blood  in  the  vena  cavse  and  hepatic  veins ;  in  time,  as  explained 
by  Frerichs,  this  is  propagated  to  the  portal  vein,  and  to  the 
organs  from  which  it  takes  its  origin ;  the  liver  then  becomes 
turgid  with  blood,  and  the  congestion  extends  to  all  the  veins 
of  the  digestive  system.     In  the  same  manner  consolidation  of 
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the  lunjj[8,  by  arresting  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  causes  con- 
gestion of  tlie  liver  and  enteric  veins,  and  is  one  cause  of  tJie 
diaiThcea  which  is  so  often  an  accompaniment. 

Tlie  second  fonn  of  congestion  is  that  termed  "  active,"  in 
which  tlie  arterial  capillaries  are  mostly  involved.  This  form  is 
induceil  by  food  of  a  stimulating  nature,  given  over-abundaiitlj', 
particularly  during  hot  weather^  or  when  the  animal  is  not 
receiving  sufficient  exercise.  It  lias  l)eGn  already  pointai  (wit 
that  animals  rapidly  got  up  for  sale  frequently  suffer  from  % 
diseased  cojldition  of  the  liver.  l>r.  William  Budd  poinU  out 
how  cxjngestions  of  the  liver  occur  so  commonly  in  the  human 
being ;  the  same  reasons  are  applicable  to  some  extent  to  the 
lower  animals,  particularly  as  hepatic  congestions  are  genemUj 
met  with  in  over-fed,  slowly  worked,  pampered  horses,  such  is 
those  belonging  to  brewers,  or  people  whose  business  retpme* 
annuals  for  show  as  well  as  for  labour.  He  says—**  Amid  Uw 
continual  excesses  at  table  of  persons  in  the  upper  and  taiddle 
glasses  of  society,  an  immense  variety  of  noxious  matters  find 
'their  way  into  the  portal  blood  that  should  never  be  present  in 
it,  and  the  mischief  which  tins  is  calculated  to  produce  is  en- 
banced  by  indolent  or  sedentary  habits.  Tlie  consequence  often 
Pis  tliat  the  liver  becomes  habitually  gorged.  The  same  or  even 
worae  effects  result  in  the  lower  classes  of  our  larger  towns  froin 
the  inordinate  consumption  of  gin  and  porter,"  Compared  to 
its  freq^uency  in  man,  active  congestion  in  the  lower  animals  i$ 
exceedingly  rare.  The  late  Professor  Coleman  was  of  opinion 
that  this  rarity  was  due  to  the  simplicity  of  the  liver  in  tlie 
horse — having  no  gall  bladder — <;ompared  t<)  its  complicated 
•structure  in  man.  This  view  is  evidently  erroneous,  as  the 
livers  of  other  domesticated  animals  are  furnished  with  gall 
bladders,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  more  liable  than 
the  horse  to  hepatic  congestions,  except  from  en-ors  in  feeding^j 
to  which  they  are  perhaps  more  frequently  exposed.  Hm 
d' Arboval  takes  another  view,  and  describes  the  exemption  fn>j 
disease  to  be  due  to  the  little  areolar  tissue  entering  into 
composition  of  the  horse's  liver;  this  \iew  is  evidently 
erroneous  as  that  of  Coleman. 

Symptoms. — In  hepatic  congestions,  as  proved  by  jK>fif 
examinations  of  animals  which  have  died  from  '*  ramaUia$tm^i 
or  softening,  with  perhaps  rupture  of  both  liver  and  its 
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-foaices  of  repeated  attacks  of  congestion,  indicated  by  various 
differences  in  colour  and  in  the  consistence  of  the  hepatic 
-textures,  are  not  unfrequently  present  without  there  having  been 
any  manifestation  of  symptoms  during  life,  beyond  occasional 
.loea  of  appetite,  and  perhaps  a  little  dulness.  Now  and  then> 
however,  the  following  symptoms  are  observable : — Abdominal 
pain,  the  animal  looking  to  the  right  side ;  yellowness  of  the 
mucous  membrane;  high  brownish  colour  of  the  urine;  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels ;  the  faeces  sometimes  of  a  clay  colour 
and  foetid,  with  a  sour,  acid,  or  even  offensive  condition  of  the 
mouth ;  grinding  of  the  teeth ;  a  desire  to  eat  earthy  substances, 
or  lick  the  walls ;  and  in  very  rare  instances  pain,  manifested 
by  lameness  in  the  off  (right)  shoulder,  with  varying  degrees  of 
febrile  disturbance. 

Treatment. — Bearing  in  mind  that  the  engorgement  may  be- 
come so  excessive  as  to  cause  rupture  of  both  gland  and  capsule, 
practitioners  must  abstract  such  a  quantity  of  blood  as  the 
character  and  nature  of  the  pulse  will  warrant ;  so  long  as  the 
artery  is  round,  the  pulsation  distinct — no  matter  how  severe 
the  seeming  dejection  and  debility  may  be — a  free  abstraction  of 
blood  will  be  succeeded  by  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  as 
they  are  but  consequences  of  the  state  of  hypersemia,  the  removal 
of  which  being  of  paramount  importance. 

With  regard  to  medicine,  cathartics,  followed  by  neutral  salts, 
as  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  cause  a  drain  from  the  portal 
system,  and  thus  relieve  the  congestion.  In  the  dog,  elaterium 
has  a  special  effect,  by  causing  watery  stools.  A  recurrence 
of  the  congestion  is  to  be  prevented  by  a  restricted  diet  and 
r^ular  exercise. 

The  third  form  of  congestion  is  that  due  to  engorgement  with 
bile,  arising  from  obstruction,  parasites  in  the  ducts,  or  inflam- 
mation of  their  mucous  membrane,  by  which  their  calibre  be- 
comes diminished,  and  the  flow  of  bile  consequently  arrested. 
This  condition  is  associated  with  epizootic  diseases,  and  is  termed 
by  some  veterinarians  "  bilious  influenza,"  and  is  characterised 
by  yellowness  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes  and  high 
coloured  urine,  with  the  symptoms  of  the  epizootic  from  which 
the  animals  suffer. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  calls  for  no  special  comment,  except 
that  the  administration  of  the  so-called  liver  stimulants,  as 
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calomel,  is  contra-indicated,  for  the  reason  that  the  secretory 
powers  of  the  gland  are  not  inteTfered  with,  but  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  discharging  the  secreted  bile,  owing  to  the  tumidity 
or  swollen  condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  small  bile 
ducts ;  salines  and  a  non-stimulating  diet  are  therefore  indicate 

HEPAims,  OR  niFuiamATioy  of  the  liver. 

Hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver,  is  one  of  the  mrest 
diseases  affecting  our  domesticated  animals,  the  majority  of 
cases  diagnosed  as  such  being  probably  due  to  congestion.  It 
sometimes,  however,  occurs,  and  cases  are  recorded  where  the 
post  moi'ttm  examination  has  revealed  the  presence  of  absoeaaei, 
transformed  exudates,  and  even  ossification  of  the  produeta  of 
inflammation. 

The  inflammation  may  have  its  seat  in  Glisson's  capsuk, 
when  it  is  called  "  perihepatitis,"  and  examinations  of  old  horeea 
slaughtered  for  dissection  point  out  the  fact  that  this  fonn  of 
inflammation — the  formation  of  false  membranes,  and  the  ad* 
hesioli  of  the  liver  to  the  diaphi^agm — is  of  no  rare  occurreoce, 
unaccompanied,  however,  with  any  symptoms  during  life  which 
point  to  its  presence.  Even  in  the  human  being,  perihepatius 
is  rarely  accompanied  by  serious  derangement,  unless  the  in- 
flammation extends  to  the  portal  or  hepatic  veins,  or  cattSM 
obstruction  of  the  larger  bile  ducts — events  of  rare  occorreiioa 
— (Fkerichs.)  In  all  probability  this  inflammation  of  Glisson's 
capsule  accompanies  the  pleurisies  to  which  the  horse  is  sa 
particularly  liable. 

Hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  glandular  structure,  may 
occur  in  a  circumscribed  or  in  a  diftused  form ;  the  circum- 
scribed leading  on  to  suppuration— as  in  cases  mentioned  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Field  and  otliers — or  to  the  formation  of  patches 
of  tibrous  tissue,  which  appear  as  firm,  light-coloured  spots  scat- 
tered througlvout  the  organ ;  whilst  the  diffused  form  induces 
rapid  degeneration  of  the  glandular  structure,  with  softening 
and  atrophy  of  the  organ,  or  an  indurated  condition  of  it^ 

In  the  primary  stage  of  the  fu^ute  difl'used  form,  patches  of 
hyjicitemia  occur,  the  perip]ieral  portions  of  the  lobules  being 
tilled  with  a  more  or  less  fluid  exudate.  The  viscus  is  swollea 
in  jjroportion  to  tlie  number  and  size  of  the  inflammatory  patcliesj 
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be  parenchyma  is  loosened  and  lacerable.  Ag  tbe  inflamraatian 
advances,  the  red  colour  fades,  and  is  replaced  by  a  brownish 
or  greyish-red  tint  in  some  parts,  and  yellowish-red  or  pale 
yeUow  in  others.  ITiis  condition,  as  well  indeed  as  nearly  all 
morbid  conditions  of  the  liver,  is  often  accompanied  by  a  similar 
state  of  the  kidneys,  and  sometimes  of  the  spleen* 

Causes. — The  causes  are  similar  to  those  of  congestion.  "  In 
hot  countries  hepatitis  assumes  an  epizootic  form,  especially 
about  the  end  of  summer.  It  is  almost  always  connected  with 
intiammation  of  the  other  abdominal  organs.  After  death  the 
liver  is  found  congested,  of  a  greyish-red  colour,  and  weighing 
from  forty  to  iifty  pounds.  In  addition  to  ordinarj'  symptoms, 
there  is  irritation  of  the  skin,  Lessona  describes  such  an  epi- 
zootic as  having  occurred  in  Italy  in  1827,"— (Gamgee.) 

ASi/mptaj7is, — -The  animal  is  dull,  inactive,  has  a  heavy  head, 
lustreless  eye,  and  loatlies  its  food,  Mr,  Percivall  says,  "  the 
horse  seems  as  if  it  was  suffering  some  inward  pain ;  but  it  is 
clearly  not  of  an  acute  kind.  It  has  not  lain  down  during  the 
past  night;  its  dung-balls  are  small  and  dark-coloured;  its  urinary 
discharges  scanty  j  and  there  is  manifestly  a  strong  fever  arising  in 
the  system.  The  fever  runs  on,  and  commonly  on  the  second  or 
third  day  after  its  onset  turns  out  to  be  wliat  farriers  call '  the 
yellows  * — known  by  them  to  be  so  from  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  the  mouth  and  eyes  assuming  that  colour.  The  inner 
surfaces  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  tongue,  the  conjunctivje,  and 
in  some  cases  the  transparent  cornea  and  iris  as  well,  turn 
yellow,  manifesting  the  diffusion  of  bile  over  the  body ;  and  the 
same  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  deep  golden  dye  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  1  have  also  observed  yellow  matters  float- 
ing about  in  the  aqueous  humor.  The  dung-balls  are  deeply 
ijiibued  with  bile,  and  in  some  cases  enveloped  in  a  viscid, 
bilious,  mucous  matter  as  well ;  their  colour  is  that  of  a  reddish- 
brown,  leaving  wdien  rubbed  upon  white  paper  much  the  same 
stain  as  opium  would.  If  any  uriue  be  caught,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  thick,  to  exhibit  the  same  bilious  tinge,  and  to  deposit, 
on  standing,  a  copious  lateritious  sediment.  The  horse  will 
probably  lie  down  quiet,  and  yet  not  appear  easy,  but  from  time 
to  time  turn  a  dolorous  look  at  its  side,  and  soon  after  raise 
itself  up  again ;  and  if  the  right  aide  be  pressed  against  it- 
will  flinch^  or  bite,  or  otherwise  express  tenderness  there."     In 
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addition  to  the  above  symptoms^  lameness  in  the  off  shouMtr 
hag  been  observed.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  this  is  a  rare  symptom,  and  is  more  particularly  sympto- 
matic of  the  existence  of  abscesses  or  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
gland«  In  one  case  a  thorn  has  been  discovered ;  in  other  twf\ 
which  came  under  my  immediate  observation,  a  stocking  needle 
was  found  in  one.  whilst  in  the  other  a  calcified  exudate,  mr- 
rounded  by  purulent  material,  was  detected  after  deatli.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  symptoms  of  liver  disease,  which  had  contiTiue*! 
for  many  months,  became  associated  with  those  of  chronic 
tetanus,  and,  finally,  with  ascites,  I  think  it  right  to  mention 
that  in  another  animal  which  had  died  suddenly,  in  addition  to 
a  calcareous  concretion,  rupture  of  the  liver  was  found,  the 
animal  having  manifested  no  symptoms  of  disease  during  life, 

Treatmnit. — In  the  earlier  stages  of  acute  hepatitis,  purgatives 
and  sedatives,  more  particularly  aconite,  or,  if  the  sjniptoms  l)e 
very  acute,  nauseants,  as  digitalis  or  veratrum.  In  hxmim 
practice^  ipecacuanha  stands  in  high  repute.  It  is  giv^en  inlarje 
doses  for  the  purpose  of  causing  nausea,  pmfuse  diaphoresis,  and 
frequent  bilious  motions.  Its  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  liver 
diseases  of  horses  and  cattle  has  been  proved  to  be  veiy  grefct, 
and  it  is  almost  invaluable  for  the  dog  and  other  carnivora.  It 
will  be  clearly  understood  that  calomel  and  other  so-called  liver 
stimulants  are  inadmissible  in  this  condition ;  if,  however,  the 
liver  remain  sluggisli  after  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms, 
one  or  two  doses  may  be  given  in  combination  with  stomachics. 
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CHRONIC  HEPATITIS. 

This  form  of  disease  may  occur  as  a  sequel  to  or  independent 
of  acute  hepatitis. 

It  tends  to  create  various  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
whereby  it  either  becomes  enlarged  and  softened  in  structarCi  or 
hardened,  indurated,  and  diminished  in  bulk 

Induration  of  the  liver  is  described  under  a  variety  of  names 
— ciiThosis,  interstitial  hepatitis,  hob-nailed  or  ginnirinkert 
liver,  nutmeg  liver,  and  chronic  atrophy;  and  the  nature  of 
the  changes  which  occur  in  the  liver  substance  are  explained  in 
tliree  ways  :— 

(1.)  Dr.  Goodeve,  who  takes  the  view  of  Dr,  Budd,  says  tW 
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"^  vrhesD.  it  commences  with  inflammation  or  congestion,  the  course 
which  leads  to  atrophy  is  as  follows : — Fibrinous  exudation  takes 
place ;  this  occupies  the  portal  canals,  and  extends  even  into* 
their  minute  ramifications,  so  that  the  very  lobules  may  be 
separated  by  the  exudation.  Livers  in  this  early  stage  are  much 
enlarged,  are  firm  and  tough — sometimes  very  tough — the  ex- 
ternal surface,  perhaps,  merely  uneven,  with  commencing  granu- 
lations, and  the  capsule  more  or  less  thickened  and  opaque.  On 
section  there  is  found  considerable  vascularity,  an  amorphous, 
albuminous  exudation,  tailed  or  spindle-shaped  cells  and  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  separating  the  lobules.  In  more  advanced  stages 
the  fibrous  tissue  is  more  decidedly  developed.  Subsequent  to 
the  organization  of  the  exudation,  contraction  follows,  with 
constriction  of  the  vessels  lying  in  the  course  of  the  new  tissue, 
impediment  to  the  circulation  in  the  small  branches  of  the  portal 
veins,  starvation  and  wasting  of  the  tissue  by  them." — (See 
EETirOLDs'  System  of  Medicine,  voL  iii.  page  345.) 

(2.)  According  to  this  view  it  is  supposed  that  the  fibrous 
tissue  is  hypertrophied  and  condensed,  rather  by  a  degenerative 
action  than  by  one  which  can  be  termed  inflammatory.  Dr. 
Handfield  Jones  says — "  The  change  seems  to  be  of  a  similar  kind 
to  that  which  produces  cartilaginoid  induration  of  the  capsule  of 
the  spleen,  stiffening  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  contraction 
of  its  orifices,  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  inflammatory 
origin.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  having  often  observed 
various  minor  degrees  of  condensation  and  thickening  of  the 
Glissonian  sheaths,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  trace  of  inflam- 
matory action,  as  well  as  by  a  circumstance  which  has  hitherto 
been  quite  unexplained — that  ia,  that  the  spleen,  albeit  exposed 
to  the  backward  pressure  of  the  blood,  retarded  in  the  splenic 
vein,  does  not  become  distended  in  the  way  that  one  would 
expect,  but  is  often,  on  the  contrary,  small  and  soft.  In  such 
spleens  we  have  often  observed  very  many  of  the  nuclei  throw- 
ing out  fibres,  which  is  certainly  not  the  natural  metamorphosis; 
and  hence  it  seems  not  improbable  that  in  this  way,  owing  to 
increase  of  fibrous  tissue  in  its  substance,  the  parenchyma  of 
the  spleen  is  less  distensible  than  usual,  and  has  a  contrary 
tendency  to  shrink  and  collapse." 

(3.)  Cirrhosis  is  attributable  to  degeneration  of  the  secreting 
tissue^  independently  of  inflammation,  arising  from  an  unsuitable 
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pa])ulum  passing  through  the  liver,  causiDg  a  smaller  demand  for 
and  diminished  afflux  of  portal  blood,  wasting  and  absorption  of 
the  lobular  structure,  leaving  masses  of  the  connective  tiasoe, 
which  waste  less  rapidly  than  the  secreting  ones ;  this  change 
being  similar  to  atrophy,  as  it  occurs  in  muscular  tissue,  and 
due  to  similar  causes,  namely,  imperfection  in  the  quahty  and 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood. 

The  cases  to  be  immediately  described  support  this  ktter 
\new,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  atrophic  change  may  also 
be  partly  due  to  the  liver  not  being  called  upon  to  perform  it* 
f unctiuo,  owing  to  the  animals  having  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
semi-starvation.     The  cases  referred  to  are  as  follows : — In  the 
month  of  January  1873  Mr.  James  C.Dixon^  veterinur)'STirp»euD» 
Kothbury,  NoHlmmberland,  forwarded  a  sample  of  uriue  from 
a  marc,  requesting  my  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  her  disease. 
After  duly  examining  the  urine,  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  tlie 
animal  was  suffering  from  some  affection  of  the  liver,  and  wrote 
for  a  description  of  the  symptoms^     Mr,  Dixon  replied  that  he 
saw  the  mare  on  the  7  th  December  1872;   it  was  then  dull, 
lianging  its   head,  and    off    its   feed  ;    the   breathing  shgbtly 
accelerated ;  the  pulse  eighty,  small  and  feeble,  but  there  was 
no  cough ;  the  breath  was  rather  fcetid ;  the  bowels  regular.    In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  the  pulse  was  down  to  forty-four,  and      , 
it  was  much  improved,  the  bowels  regular ;  but  at  this  time  Mr,  M 
Dixon  ceased  visiting  it     Shortly  afterwards  he  was  told  that  " 
it  drank  too  much  water,  and  passed  large  quantities  of  urine* 
An  examination  of  the  food  showed  that  both  tlie  hay  and  com 
were  very  mouldy  and  bad.     By  tliis  time  it  had  lost  much^ 
flesh,  and  was  "  awfully  tucked  up  **  in  the  flanks.     The  eyeafl 
were  quite  yellow,  the  fieces  light  coloured,  glazed,  and  ha\nftg  ~ 
a  very  oflcnsive  smell;  the  urine  of  a  deep  amber  tint,  and 
passed  in  great  quantities.     It  continued  alternately  better 
and  worse  for  some  time,  but  losing  much  flesh.     Mr.  Dixon 
says,  *'  I  never  saw  an  animal  lose  condition  so  fast  in  my  life, 
except  cattle  when  in  the  advanced  stages  of  red  water.     After 
death,"  Mr.  Dixon  says,  '*  the  liver  seemed  dyed  with  bile,    I  have 
seen  grocers  have  coarse  paper  the  colour  of  tliis  liver"    A 
portion  of  this  liver  was  sent  to  me,  and  found  to  be  iden« 
tical  in  appearance  with   the   indurated   liver  of  the  human 
being.    Externally  the  organ  was  more  or  leas  roughened  in 
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some  places,  firm  to  the  touch,  and  broke  down  under  the  finger 
less  readily  than  natural ;  in  fact  was  firm,  dry,  tongh,  and 
fibrous^  and  on  section  the  lobules  were  in  parts  completely 
replaced  hy  a  white  fibrous  tissue,  and  in  others  surrounded  by 
an  increased  quantity  of  the  same  structure,  giving  to  the  cut 
surface  a  mottled  granular  appearance  similar  to  that  presented 
in  the  interior  of  a  nutmeg, 

»Fio»  25.— Cirrboeia  of  the  Liver. 
The  white  purta  consuit  of  white  Hbrous  tissue  aurrounding  the  atrophied 
ghkud  Btmcturea,  Hlightly  magnified. 

The  kidneys  of  the  same  animal  were  in  a  stage  of  degene- 
ration. 

Two  other  animals  died  on  the  same  farm,  namely,  a  mare  and 
a  six  months*  foal,  between  the  time  mentioned  and  the  25th  of 
March,  from  liver  and  kidney  disease.  The  symptoms  and 
appearance  of  the  mare  are  described  by  Mr.  Dixon  as  follows: — 
"  The  owner  says  that  for  ten  days  or  so  before  it  left  off 
feeding  it  was  very  dull,  and  took  a  deal  of  driving.  It  left 
ofl*  feeding  on  a  Thursday,  and  I  was  sent  for  on  the  following 
Saturday,  w^hen  it  presented  the  following  appearance  and 
sjTnptoms  :— Standing  with  head  depressed ;  dull  and  oppressed ; 
eye  heavy,  and  eyelids  partially  closed;  resting  from  one  hind 
foot  to  the  other  now  and  again ;  ears,  legs,  and  body  of  a 
natural  heat;  the  pulse  small  and  weak;  the  breathing  slightly 
increased  (ihe  pulse  and  breatliing  very  like  what  we  find  in 
influenza);  fcctid  breath;  bowels  easy  and  natural;  the  urine 
rather  high  coloured.  In  a  few  days  its  pulse  came  down  to 
sixty,  and  continued  to  do  so  gradually  for  ten  days  until  it 
came  down  to  forty-four,  at  the  same  time  increasing  in  strength, 
I  did  not  see  it  again  for  ten  days  or  so,  and  in  the  course  of 
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ei^lit  days  it  got  decidedly  worse,  and  was  now  very  thirsty 
and  passing  nrine  very  often ;  pulse  agitated,  and  fifty-six ; 
fearfiilly  tncked  up  in  the  abdomen;  lost  condition  terribly; 
anxious  for  water;  bowels  now  confined;  fa*ces  light  in  colour 
and  covered  with  mucus ;  eye  quite  yellow ;  membrane  in  the 
space  between  tbe  last  incisor  and  first  molar  of  the  upper  jaw 
yellowish  in  tinge ;  breathing  increased ;  evinced  pain  on  pres- 
sure on  the  false  ribs  on  right  side  up  and  down,  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly.  Next  day  pulse  down  to  forty*four;  an3dety  for 
water  and  frequent  staling  gone ;  and  continued  thus  for  about 
ten  days ;  eating  well ;  was  more  lively ;  the  breathing  more 
gentle ;  the  bowels  kept  regular.  By  the  end  of  this  time  it 
fell  off  again,  and  shortly  after  it  improved,  and  was  better 
upon  the  whole  ;  but  the  urine  was  now  passed  in  a  small  stream, 
and  instead  of  being  amber-coloured  was  of  a  reddish-bTX>wn 
appearance  ;  evinced  no  uneasiness  when  voiding  it ;  continued 
to  eat  in  a  fair  way  for  a  week  or  so.  By  this  time  its  eye  was 
not  so  yellow ;  it  left  off  feeding,  and  its  pulse  was  now  of  a 
very  different  character — sixty,  rather  full  arter}%  and  ratber 
wiry ;  it  gradually  sank,  and  died  quickly.  It  never  coughed 
during  the  time  it  was  ill,  and  it  lay  on  both  sides.  The  eye 
at  first  was  not  yellow,  but  to  me  appeared  blanched/* 

Mr.  Dixon  also  sent  me  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  foaL 
He  says — "  I  was  called  to  the  foal  on  the  13th  of  March  (but  I 
saw  this  foal  in  December,  when  it  was  a  nice,  thriving,  pro- 
mising animal),  but  about  eight  days  before  I  was  called  to  it  I 
was  passing  the  farm  and  looked  in*  The  foal  was  in  a  box. 
I  went  in  and  handled  it,  and  I  was  perfectly  struck  by  its 
appearance — just  shaggy  hair,  skin  and  bone;  the  hair  of  a 
dirty  dry  colour,  in  fact  quite  darkened  to  a  mousy  brown, 
while  before  it  was  a  lightish  brown  ;  pot-belliei  I  examined 
the  hay  in  the  rack,  took  out  a  handful  of  dry,  musty,  blacky 
stuff,  more  fit  tci  litter  pigs  ;  so  I  was  called  on  the  day  men^ 
tioned.  It  seemed  inclined  to  hang  down  its  head,  or  oftener 
stood  with  it  in  the  manger,  resting  on  the  under  jaw ;  fore  loga  i 
apart ;  pulse  eighty,  with  some  degree  of  power  in  it ;  ^e 
yellow ;  the  pot-belly  gone,  and  rather  tucked  up ;  pain  on  right 
side  (like  tbe  rest).  Next  day  comatose,  pushing  its  head  in 
comer  of  box,  cold  legs  and  ears,  and  dead  next  morning. 
Great  debility  and  weakness  were  present  from  the  first      I 
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may  add  that  the  foal  had  never  refused  eating  until  the  day 
I  was  called  to  it ;  it  ate  none  after  that,  and  it  was  not  confined 
in  the  bowels." 

It  appears  from  the  history  of  these  cases  that  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  was  due  to  a  gradual  starvation,  and  that  the  atrophy 
of  the  hepatic  secreting  structures  was  part  of  the  general 
emaciation — atrophy— of  the  whole  body,  which  was  so  rapidly 
going  on,  consequent  on  want  of  proper  food. 

Cirrhosis,  consisting  as  it  does  of  an  organic  change  in  the 
gland^  tends  to  a  fatal  termination,  but  the  rapidity  of  its 
course  and  progress  may  in  some  instances  be  modified  by  the 
removal  of  its  cause. 


SOFTENING — RAMOLLISSEMENT — RUPTURE  OF  THE  UVER. 

Softening  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  due  probably  more 
to  repeated  attacks  of  congestion  or  engorgement  than  to  a  truly 
inflammatory  change. 

Softening  of  the  liver,  very  often  without  there  having  been 
any  indications  during  life,  terminates  in  sudden  death  from 
rupture  of  the  gland  and  its  capsule.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, there  are  certain  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  organ,  such 
as  pallidity  or  yellowness  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes, 
occasional  attacks  of  what  appears  to  be  colic,  nausea,  and 
irregularity  of  the  bowels. 

These  attacks  of  apparent  illness  usually  subside  in  a  short 
time,  leaving  the  animal  seemingly  in  perfect  health.  They 
are,  however,  apt  to  recur,  the  patient  finally  rapidly  sinking 
from  what  at  first  appeared  a  slight  attack  of  colic,  or  from 
some  sudden  or  violent  exertion.  Death  does  not  always 
immediately  occur  from  rupture,  as  it  would  appear  that  the 
liver  may  become  repeatedly  ruptured  without  the  occurrence 
of  a  fatal  haemorrhage.  So  long  as  Glisson's  capsule  remains 
intact,  the  haemorrhages  are  not  fatal ;  and  even  rupture  of  the 
capsule  itself,  when  limited  in  extent,  is  not  always  followed 
by  immediate  death.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Siddal 
(Percivall,  vol.  ii.),  a  horse  had  been  ill,  and  subject  to  frequent 
fainting  fits  for  upwards  of  three  weeks  before  it  died,  which 
appeared  afterwards  to  have  been  caused  by  small  ruptures  of 
the  peritoneal  coverings  of  the  liver  in  different  places,  from 
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all  which  it  rallied,  not  sinking  until  the  grand  rupture  had 
happened.  I  have  met  with  casea  which,  remaining  dull  and 
off  their  feed  after  an  attack  of  colic,  have  suddenly  sunk ;  and 
past  mortem  examination  has  revealed  the  existence  of  several 
small  ruptures,  and  the  final  one.  of  larger  size,  from  which 
several  gallons  of  hlood  have  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
When  small  ruptures  occur,  the  haemorrhage  hecomes  arrested 
by  coagulation  of  the  escaping  blood ;  this  may  become  encysted 
by  the  formation  of  a  fibrous  membrane  round  it,  the  extju^ 
vasated  Wood  becoming  shrunk  by  absorption  of  its  fluid  pait^j 
collections  of  fine  cr}'stals  of  haematin  being  left. 

The  symptoms  of  approaching  death  are,  fainting  fits ;  viulent 
colicky  pains;  the  animal  breathing  heavily,  looking  round  to 
its  right  side ;  there  is  rapidly  increasing  pallor  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  coldness  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  body  generally ; 
dilatation  of  the  pupOs ;  the  animal  propping  itself  on  its  limbs, 
or  by  the  side  of  the  stall ;  and  a  running  down  pulse.  If  these 
symptoms  be  preceded  by  yellowness  of  tlie  mucous  membrane, 
by  tinged  nrinoi  or  clay-coloured  faeces,  they  are  diagnostic  that 
the  hamiorrhage  proceeds  from  rupture  of  the  liver. 

Causes. — The  causes  which  induce  softening  and  disorganization 
of  the  liver  are  identical  with  those  inducing  congestion,  namely, 
stimulating  food,  or  want  of  sufficient  exercise  j  and  animals  which 
die  from  this  lesion  are  generally  fat  and  sleek  in  the  coat^ 

It  is  stated  that  the  liver  may  become  ruptured  by  kicks  or 
blows  and  severe  exertion.  This  seems  to  me,  however,  veiy 
improbable,  without  there  being  a  previous  disorganization  of 
the  organ. 

Post  mariem  appearances. — On  cutting  into  the  abdomen  a 
large  quantity  of  a  semi-coagulated  dark-coloured  blood  wnll  be 
found  in  the  peritoneal  sac ;  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  blanched, 
and  generally  intermixed  with  much  fat.  With  regard  to  the 
liver  itself,  it  is  found  to  present  two  pathological  conditions 
first,  highly  congested,  enlarged  in  every  direction,  its  vessels  fillei 
with  dark  semi-fluid  hlood,  and  its  tissues  vnth  much  serosity. 

Now  and  then  various  parts  of  it  present  a  peculiar  mottled 
appearance,  the  centre  of  the  lobules  being  of  a  dark  red  colour. 
whUst  their  peripheral  portion  is  of  a  yellowish-white;  this 
condition  constituting  what  is  generally  termed  the  "  im^  nuim^f^ 
liver"  Sometimes  the  organ  has  acquired  the  enormous  weij 
of  sixty  pounds  or  more. 
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•  In  the  second  form,  we  find  that  the  Kver  is  not  so  greatly 
enlarged  as  in  the  first,  its  capsule  presents  a  peculiar  slate- 
coloured  tint,  and  the  whole  organ  may  be  of  the  same  hue, 
or  stained  deeply  yellow.  Both  the  gland  substance  and  the 
capsule  are  friable,  easily  reduced  to  a  pulp  if  touched  with  the 
finger,  and  having  more  the  consistence  and  appearance  of  moist, 
bluish,  or  yellowish  clay  than  of  an  organized  structure. 

Whilst  horned  cattle,  and  particularly  sheep,  are  liable  to 
suffer  from  disorganization  of  the  liver,  they  seem  to  escape 
fatal  termination  by  rupture.  Sheep,  however,  die  in  great 
numbers  from  liver  disease  about  the  period  of  parturition; 
sometimes  without  presenting  any  symptoms  of  liver  disease,  or 
of  any  disease  whatever;  sometimes  anaemic,  and  occasionally 
with  well-marked  symptoms  of  jaundice. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  these  varieties  in  the  symp- 
toms when  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  organ  are  identical ; 
and  we  can  only  accept  them  as  facts  which  further  researches 
may  throw  light  upon. 

Treatment, — ^This  can  be  only  prophylactic.  An  inquiry  into 
the  causes  will  show  that  the  errors  which  lead  to  the  gradual 
disoi^ganization  of  this  organ  are  those  of  improper  feeding.  In 
the  horse  and  ox,  food  highly  charged  with  nutritious  elements, 
and  mixed,  or  but  slightly  mixed,  with  that^of  a  coarser  nature. 
In  sheep,  as  already  pointed  out,  food  containing  saccharine,  and 
but  little  nitrogenous  materials,  as  when  they  are  fed  exclusively 
upon  turnips. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  these  various 
alterations  of  structure,  that  the  proper  dieting  of  animals  should 
always  be  attended  to ;  that  when  sheep  are  put  upon  turnips, 
nitrogenous  food  should  be  allowed  them  throughout  the  whole 
turnip  season  in  some  shape  or  other,  as  hay,  straw,  or  small 
quantities  of  cake,  or  bean  meaL 


JAUNDICE — ^ICTERUS,  OB  THE  YELLOWS. 

Although  spoken  of  as  a  disease,  jaundice  is  in  reality  but  a 
symptom  of  many  affections  in  which  the  tissues  of  the  body 
are  dyed  yellow.  Although  a  result  of  many  organic  diseases  of 
the  liver,  it  sometimes  occurs  when  that  organ  is  healthy,  and  is 
90t  rarely  absent  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  disorganization.  .  It 
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may  be  proJiiced  artificially  by  ligature  of  the  com 
which  proves  that  obstruetioo  of  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intea-l 
tine  can  cause  the  disease.  It  may  also  occur  when  there  is  na 
such  obstraction.  And  to  account  for  these  varieties  of  causes 
various  theories  have  been  advanced : — First,  tliat  the  bile  is 
formed  in  the  blood,  and  is  merely  removed  by  the  liver,  and  that 
jaundice  is  a  consequence  of  non-separation  of  the  bile;  second,  that 
in  some  diseases  tlie  hii*matin  of  the  blood  is  changed  inta  bile- 
pigment,  with  disintegration  of  a  large  number  of  blood  cor- 
puscles, thus  assigning  a  blood  origin  U}  the  colouring  matter  of 
jaundice ;  third,  that  it  arises  from  abnormal  difl\ision  of  bile» 
proceeding  from  some  alteration  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  liver,  or  else  to  defective  metamorphosis  or  impaired  con- 
sumption of  bile  in  the  blood.  It  is  now,  however,  generally 
admitted  that  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  bile  are  generated 
in  the  liver — ^namely,  the  bile  acids,  glycocholic  and  taurochoiic 
acids  found  in  the  bile  combined  with  soda  bases ;  whilst  otbers 
— the  bile  pigment,  biliveixiine,  bilirubin,  or  cholepyrrhin  and 
cholesterine— exist  in  the  blood,  and  are  merely  separated  by  the 
liver  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  separation  of  the  urea  from 
the  blood  by  the  kidneys.  It  is  now  julmitted  that  jaundico 
may  arise  from  two  distinct  causes : — 1st.  Suppression  or  non- 
ulimination  ;  and  2d,  From  reabsorption  of  bile. 

The  two  forms  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the 
biliary  acids  in  the  urine  when  it  arises  from  reabsorption,  and 
their  absence  when  due  to  suppressed  secretion.  The  test 
is  as  follows : — To  a  couple  of  drachms  of  the  suspected  urine 
add  a  small  fragment  of  loaf  sugar,  and  afterwards  pour  slowly 
into  the  test  tulje  about  a  dmchm  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
This  should  be  done  so  as  not  to  mix  the  two  liijuids.  If 
biliary  acids  be  present  there  will  be  observed,  at  the  line  of 
contact  of  the  acids  and  urine,  after  standing  for  a  few  minutes^ 
a  deep  purple  hue.  This  result  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  indication 
that  the  Jaundice  is  due  to  ol>structed  bile  ducts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  this  phenomenon,  and  the  occurrence 
of  merely  a  brown  instead  of  a  puqde  tint,  although  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  jaundice  equally  indicative  of  suppi-ession,  is 
no  indication  of  the  cause  of  the  suppression,  wlach  must  be 
gleaned  from  other  circumstances. — (Habley  on  Jaundice,) 
Nou^secretion  of  bile  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes: — ]jc] 
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'Innervation;  2d.  Disordered  hepatic  circulation;  3^.  Absence 
of  secreting  structure,  as  in  atrophy,  the  invasion  of  tubercle, 
and  the  degenerations. 

Jaundice  from  reabsorption  is  arranged  as  follows: — Ist. 
Obstruction  by  foreign  bodies  within  the  bile  duct ;  2d.  Obstruc- 
tion by  inflammatory  tumefaction  of  the  duodenum  or  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  duct,  with  exudation  into  its  interior ; 
3d.  Obstruction  by  stricture  or  obliteration  of  the  duct;  ^L 
Obstruction  by  tumours  closing  the  orifice  of  the  duct  or  growing 
in  its  interior ;  5th.  Obstruction  by  pressure  on  the  duct  from 
without ;  6th.  Obstruction  by  parasites. 

Looking  upon  jaundice,  which  is  manifested  by  yellowness 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  as  symptomatic  of  disease,  it  will 
be  necessary,  before  the  practitioner  prescribes  any  particular 
treatment,  that  he  should  examine  the  urine  in  order  that  he 
may  determine  whether  it  arises  from  any  cause  obstructing 
the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestinal  canal,  or  from  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  liver  itself,  consequent  upon  which  true  bile  is 
not  secreted. 

Treatment — In  jaundice  from  suppression,  if  the  cause  of  the 
suppression  be  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  liver,  the 
treatment  recommended  for  those  conditions  is  to  be  pursued. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  those  conditions  be  absejit,  liver  stimulants, 
as  calomel  with  aloes,  may  be  administered.  In  the  dog,  podo- 
pholyn,  with  hyoscyamus;  or  benzoic  acid,  from  10  to  15 
grains,  divided  into  three  doses,  daily. 

As  repeated  cathartics  are  not  admissible  in  the  lower  animals, 
benefit  is  often  derived  from  taraxacum,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
in  some  cases  ox  galL  It  must,  however,  be  imderstood  that 
no  permanent  benefit  may  be  expected  if  the  jaundice  be  due  to 
cinhosis  or  the  degenerations.  The  animal  will,  however,  con- 
tinue to  perform  moderate  work,  provided  it  be  properly  and 
carefully  dieted. 

In  jaundice  from  reabsorption,  the  cause  of  obstruction 
must  be  inquired  into.  If  it  be  due  to  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  purgatives,  more  especially 
in  the  horse,  are  contra-indicated,  the  constipation  of  the  bowels 
being  more  safely  removed  by  mild  aperients,  such  as  four-ounce 
doses  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil 
administered  daily  until  the  faeces  become  pultaceous.     The 
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debilitated  state  of  the  liver — which  sometimes  remains  after j 
acute  attack,  and  in  whi^h  the  organ  performs  its  fiinctions* 
irrcgiilarly,  sometimes  secreting  inordinately,  at  other  times 
scarcely  secreting  at  all ;  the  inordinate  secretion  being  charac-^ 
terised  by  bilious  pui^ng,  some  portions  of  the  faeces  being 
coffee-coloured,  tinged  with  altered  bile ;  and  the  non-secreting 
condition  by  clay-coloured    faeces  with  fcctor — is  to  be  over^ 
come  by  tonics,  more  especially  iron,  cinchona  bark,  or  quinine, 
and  a  carefully  regulated  diet,     Sliould  the  animal  indicate,  by 
licking  the  walls  or  grinding  its  teeth,  that  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  in  an  acid  condition,  great  relief  will  be  afforded  by 
the  antacids,  lime  water,  or  the  carbonates  of  soda  or  magnesiiL 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  cause  of  obstruction  will,  if  long 
continued,  induce  such  organic  changes  in  the  liver  itself  as  to 
destroy  its  secretory  function ;  hence  we  find  in  such  diseases 
as  the  *'  rot  "  in  sheep  that  the  biliary  acids  are  not  present  iu 
the  urine  towards  the  later  stages. 

In  dogs  suffering  from  jaundice  and  ascites,  elaterium,  by 
inducing  watery  stools,  often  gives  temporary  relief,  and  pro- 
longs the  life  of  the  animal 

There  are  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  liver,  in  addition 
to  those  already  described,  found  after  death,  as  cancer,  tubercle, 
&c.,  which  need  not  here  be  described.  The  parasitic  affections 
will  be  described  along  with  **  Parasitic  IHscasesJ* 


GALL  STONES 

Are  very  rarely  found  in  the  lower  animals,  and  there  are  no 
symptoms  indicative  of  their  presence  during  life,  beyond  those 
which  may  be  induced  by  any  disease  of  the  liver  itself.  It 
may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  in  horned  cattle  which  have 
died  from  any  exhausting  disease,  with  prolonged  absence  of 
appetite,  the  gall  bladder  is  generally  distended  with  an  inspis- 
sated bile,  in  which  much  sediment  may  be  found  adhering  Xa\ 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  that  in  sheep  deposits  are  found 
when  the  gall  ducts  have  been  dilated  by  "  tiukes." 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 

SPORADIC  DISEASES— continued. 

(IIL)  LOCAL  DISEASES— continued. 

(Q.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN  AND  PANCREAS. 

Diseases  of  the  Spleen, — ^Various  organic  changes,  as  atrophy, 
hypertrophy,  thrombosis,  tubercle,  cancer,  the  presence  of  hyda- 
tids, lymphadenoma,  and  ossification  are  found  post  mortem; 
but  there  are  no  symptoms  during  life  which  indicate  their 
presence.  My  friend  Mr.  Walter  Lewis,  of  Crewe,  mentions 
that  in  two  cases  of  diseased  spleen  there  was  a  tendency  to  run 
backwards  in  the  stall  and  elsewhere.  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  have  witnessed  this  symptom  in  disease  of  the  duodenum 
(see  ante,  page  615).  I  am  informed  that  in  America  the  horso 
suffers  from  an  intermittent  fever  in  which  the  spleen  becomes 
enlarged.  It  is  stated  that  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  be 
detected  per  rectum.  1  doubt,  however,  its  possibility,  unless, 
indeed,  the  spleen  be  of  an  enormous  size.  In  one  case  which 
came  under  my  own  notice,  lymphadenoma  of  the  spleen  (shown 
in  the  frontispiece  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work)  was  guessed 
at  by  the  absence  of  signs  of  disease  of  any  other  organ,  slight 
increase  of  the  white  globules  in  the  blood,  pallidity  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  a  stiffness  of  the  back,  and  a  gradual  wasting 
of  flesh.  In  another  case  lymphadenoma  of  the  spleen  was 
diagnosed  from  the  history  of  a  case  which  had  a  lymphadenoma- 
tous  tumour  in  the  parotidean  region.  This  animal  had  latterly 
fallen  off  its  appetite,  and  was  subject  to  slight  recurring  colick- 
ing  pains,  but  there  were  no  other  symptoms  of  internal  disease. 
I  removed  the  tumour  from  the  neck,  but  after  finding  out  its 
histological  character,  gave  an  imfavourable  prognosis,  being 
of  opinion  that  another  of  the  same  nature  was  in  existence^ 
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most  probably  in  the  spleen,  giving  rise  to  the  colicky  symptoms. 
The  animal  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  a  hard  lympbomatous 
tumour  twenty-iive  pounds  weight  was  found  in  the  spleen,  in- 
volving walls  of  stomach,  duodenum,  &c. 

I  carefully  examined  the  blood  of  this  animal,  and  found  there 
was  stiarcely,  if  any,  increase  in  the  white  corpuscles  (leukaemia), 
a  condition  sometimes  associated  with  hyper-development  of 
Ijrmphatic  tissue, 

I  have  met  with  several  cases  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
cervical  and  aubcapular  regions,  have  been  enlai^ed,  with  de- 
velopment of  lympliatic  tumours  in  the  spleen  and  liver. 

The  same  kind  of  growth  is  also  found  associated  with  farcy* 
and  in  the  case  from  which  the  illustration  was  obtained  the 
liver  weighed  thirty-five  pounds,  being  studded  throughout  with 
the  white  tumours  shown  in  the  figure. 

Fro,  26. 


The  development  of  lyraphadenomatous  growths,  although 
found  associated  with  farcy,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  glanderous  poison,  as  they  frequently  occur 
when  there  is  not  the  sltglitest  suspicion  of  n^ahgnant  disease. 

Lymphadenoma,  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  tubercle, 
differs  very  materially  from  that  product;  in  fact>  whereas 
tubercle  rapidly  undergoes  degeneration,  lymphoma  has  little  or 
no  tendency  to  retrograda  Microscopically  lymphoma  consists 
of  a  delicate  network  of  fihres,  within  the  meshes  of  which  ar^ 
contained  numerous  cells — lymph  coi'puscles.  In  the  early 
stage  of  the  growth  the  number  of  cells  is  very  great,  and 
many  of  the  cells  may  contain  two  or  even  more  nuclei,  but  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  the  proportion  of  ceUs  is  smaller,  and 
the  reticulum  forma  most  part  of  the  growth. 

The  physical  characters,  according  to  Green*  vary  accoiditig 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  growth.     Tlie  rapidly  growing  forms,  in 
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which  the  cellular  elements  axe  numerous,  are  of  a  greyish 
colour  and  soft  brain-like  consistence,  much  resembling  en- 
cephaloid  cancer.  These  often  attain  an  enormous  size,  and 
infiltrate  the  neighbouring  structures.  They  have  been  called 
by  Virchow  lympho-sarcoma.  Those  which  are  more  slowly 
developed,  and  in  which  the  reticulum  constitutes  the  greater 
portion  of  the  growth,  are  much  harder  in  consistence,  sometimes 
being  almost  cartilaginous. 

I  have  never  witnessed  the  lympho-sarcoma  of  Virchow.  In 
the  case  from  which  the  figure  was  drawn,  the  tumours,  although 
in  the  aggregate  weighing  so  heavy,  were  individually  no  larger 
than  a  thrush's  egg,  and  were  moderately  firm  in  consistence. 

The  origin  of  these  tumours  is  a  matter  of  obscurity.  I  have 
seen  them  in  the  well  and  in  the  ill  fed  animal 

The  above  remarks  will  apply  to  diseases  of  the  pancreas.  It 
must  be,  however,  held  in  remembrance  that  the  pancreatic  juice 
has  the  property  of  converting  the  fatty  matters  of  the  food  into 
an  emulsion.  The  presence,  then,  of  fat  or  oil  in  the  faeces  of  the 
dog,  or  of  any  other  animal  of  which  fat  is  an  ingredient  in  its 
food,  points  to  some  diseased  condition  of  the  pancreas. 
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SPORADIC    DISEASES— continued, 

(III.)  LOCAL  BISEASES—continued. 

(i?0  DISEASES  or  THE  KIDNEYS. 

T)wmG  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  animals  are  free  from  mental 
emotions,  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  worlds  and  that  they 
do  not  indulge  in  alcoholic  drinks,  the  kidneys  are  in  a  great 
measure  exempt  from  those  diseases  which  so  often  destroy 
human  life. 

Diseases,  however,  do  occur  mth  which  tlie  veterinarian  has 
to  cope.  Physiologically,  the  kidneys  excrete  from  the  body 
those  materials  resulting  from  metanioi*i^>hosi8  of  tissue  which 
would,  if  retained,  act  injuriously  upon  the  system  generally; 
and  the  secreted  material — the  urine — differing  as  it  doea  in 
various  animals,  contains  certain  constituents,  some  of  them 
identical,  some  dissimilar.  The  presence  of  these  constituents 
in  normal  or  abnormal  quantities,  or  their  absence,  indicate  to 
the  investigator  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidneys,  as  well 
as  oiany  changes  wliich  occur  in  the  body  during  disease.  The 
urine  is  naturally  alkaline  in  the  herbivora,  and  acid  iu  flesh- 
eating  animals.  It  c^ansists  of  a  large  amount  of  water ;  a  nitro- 
genous substance  called  uxea;  an  acid — hipporic  in  that  of 
herbivora,  and  uric  in  the  camivora;  colouring  matter  called 
uro-luematin ;  inorganic  salts ;  oi^anic  substances  of  an  ill-defined 
nature  ctUled  extractive  matters. 

The  density  of  healthy  urine  of  the  horse  appears  to  range 
from  1030  to  lO-iO  j  that  of  the  ox  has  a  specific  gravity  ranging! 
from  1032  to  1040 ;  that  of  pigs  1010  to  1012 ;  and  of  the  goat 
1008  or  1009,— (Von  Bibra.)      The  amount  of  water  in  the 
urine  varies  much,  according  to  the  quantities  of  fluids  that  havei 
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been  taken  into  the  system,  and  the  condition  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  skin,  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  amount  of  urine  daily  excreted  by  healthy  horses  varies, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Colin,  from  44033  to  61*646 
English  pints;  and  the  amount  of  water  in  1000  parts  of 
urine,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Yon  Bibra,  Boussingault, 
and  others,  from  880  to  930  parts ;  whilst  in  that  of  the  ox, 
Von  Bibra  found  91201  and  92311 ;  in  that  of  the  pig  from 
980  to  990. 

Urea  is  the  most  important  product  of  tissue  change ;  it  has 
the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to 
which  it  is  readily  converted  when  heated  a  little  above  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  or  when  kept  in  contact  with 
decaying  animal  matter.  When  pure,  it  crystallizes  from  a 
watery  solution  as  a  white,  semi-transparent,  crystalline  body 
with  a  bitter  taste.  The  crystals  are  quadratic  prisms,  with 
rectangular  terminal  planes;  it  readily  combines  with  nitric 
add,  forming  the  nitrate  of  urea,  which  speedily  crystallizes ; 
and  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  urine  is  the  method  of  detect- 
ing its  presence  in  abnormal  quantities.  The  crystals  of  the 
nitrate  of  urea,  when  rapidly  formed,  are  fiat,  shining,  rhom- 
boidal  plates  (see  fig.  16,  p.  416) ;  when  slowly  crystallized,  fine 
prisms.  Nitrate  of  urea  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  only 
sparingly  so  when  they  contain  an  excess  of  nitric  acid ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  ether. 

It  combines  also  with  oxalic  acid,  forming  the  oxalate  of  urea 
(Ur.  Cj  O3  H  0),  which  crystallizes  in  prisms  and  quadrilateral 
tubes.  Urea  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  the  nitrate  or 
protoxide  of  mercury. 

Although  found  in  the  urine,  urea  is  not  formed  in  the 
kidneys,  but  is  excreted  by  them  from  the  blood ;  and,  as  already 
pointed  out  in  former  chapters,  it  results  not  only  from  meta- 
morphosis of  tissue,  but  also  from  excess  of  food,  as  well  as  from 
the  decomposition  of  uric  and  hippuric  acid.  Its  formation  from 
tiric  acid  has  been  experimentally  proved  by  Neubauer,  who  on 
giving  rabbits  from  31  to  46^  grains  of  uric  acid  with  their 
food,  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
was  augmented  from  32*5  to  65*1  grains.  Uric  acid,  when  acted 
upon  by  permanganate  of  potash,  is  transformed  into  several 
substances,  one  of  which  is  urea. 
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The  elimination  of  urea  is  also  influenced  by  water.  The 
more  water  au  animal  drinks  the  more  urea  will  it  excrete 
Common  salt  also  produces  an  augnieiibition  in  the  excretion  of 
urea. — (Bogker,  BischoffJ  Certain  foods  diminish  the  daily 
excretion  of  urea,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  fat ;  in  fact,  says  Dr. 
George  Harley, "  my  idea  is  that  all  nitrogenized  foods  augment, 
and  that  all  non-nitrogenized  foods  diminish,  the  amount  of  urea 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys." 

Increased  elimination  of  urea  occui's  in  all  febrile  diseases, 
and  is  indicative  of  abnormal  metamorphosis  of  ti.ssue ;  and  its 
amount  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  exaltation  of  tem- 
perature and  intensity  of  fever.  Eetention  of  urea  is  a  very 
unfavourable  circumstance,  and  is  symptomatic  of  intense  con- 
gestion of  the  kidneys,  exudation  and  haemorrhage  into  the 
uriniferous  tubes,  and  desquamation  of  their  epithelium,  with 
destruction  of  their  secreting  cells. 

Uric  acid,  C^,  H^  N^  O^^is  a  white  crystalline,  feebly  acid, 
tasteless,  organic  substance,  insoluble  in  ether  or  alcohol,  and 
but  sparingly  so  in  water:  2000  parts  of  hot  and  11,000  parts  of 
cold  water  are  required  to  dissolve  one  part  of  uric  acid.  It  is 
soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  transformed  by  dry  dis- 
tillation into  urea,  cyanic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  an  oily  coaL  It  unites  with  Imses  such  as  potash, 
soda,  or  ammonia,  forming  with  them  crystalline  urates.  The 
urine  of  herbivorous  animals  eontiiins  little,  if  any,  uric  acid; 
but  it  is  found  in  the  solid  urines  of  serpents,  birds,  and  insects, 
and  in  the  liquid  urines  of  omnivora  and  camivora,  in  combina- 
tion with  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

The  pathology  of  uric  acid  is  of  little  consequence  to  the 
veterinariam  It  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  urea»  and 
whatever  accelerates  oxidation  increases  the  amount  of  urea  and 
diminishes  the  uric  acid,  and  whatever  diminishes  oxidation 
decreases  the  urea  and  increases  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  thua^H 
proving  that  urea  is  a  more  completely  oxidized  product  tbail^B 
the  m-ic  acid.  In  the  dog  and  other  carnivora  uric  acid  calculi 
have  sometimes  been  found. 

Hippuric  acid  (C^g  H^  N  0<,)  is  a  beautiful  white  crystaUine^ 
slightly  acid  body,  constantly  found  in  the  urine  of  all  but  tb© 
purely  carnivorous  animal.  It  is  soluble  in  400  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  its  solution  is  suMciently  acid  to  redden  litmus 
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paper ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  Its  quantity  in 
the  urine  varies  greatly.  When  the  quantity  of  urea  is  small 
that  of  hippuric  acid  is  almost  always  large,  and  vice  versa. 
According  to  Von  Bibra  and  Boussingault  it  varies  from  5  to  1 5 
parts  in  1000  of  the  urine  of  healthy  horses ;  and  it  has  been 
stated  by  some  chemists  that  the  urine  of  horses  which  are  sub- 
jected to  very  hard  work  contains  no  hippuric  acid,  but  much 
benzoic  acid  instead.  "  The  last  part  of  the  statement,"  says 
Mr.  Gramgee, "  seems  doubtful,  though  it  would  appear  that  hard 
work  checks  the  excretion  of  hippuric  acid,  and  increases  the 
quantity  of  urea  excreted."  The  observations  of  Maack  oppose 
this  conclusion.  He  found  that  horses  kept  standing  in  the 
stable  passed  very  little  hippuric  acid,  but  large  quantities  of 
urea,  and  Dr.  6.  Harley  made  similar  observations  regarding 
London  stall-fed  cows.  They  did  not,  however,  examine  the 
urine  after  these  animals  had  been  exercised ;  their  experiments 
are  therefore  incomplete.  Hippuric  acid  is  increased  in  rheu- 
matism, red  water,  and  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  in 
fact,  in  all  conditions  in  which  the  blood  is  imperfectly  aerated, 
either  from  obstruction  to  free  respiration  or  sudden  arrestment 
of  the  cutaneous  functions,  as  well  as  from  an  imperfect  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  itself,  rendering  it  incapable  of  oxidation. 

Extractive  matters,  as  creatine,  creatinine,  lactic  acid,  and 
benzoic  acid,  which  is  transformed  into  hippuric  acid  in  the 
body — for  it  has  been  found  that  when  benzoic  acid  is  given  to 
an  animal  an  almost  equal  amount  of  hippuric  acid  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys — are  found  in  the  urine.  Sometimes  urine 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  derived  from  the  pelves  of 
the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  or  urethra,  indicating  some  degree 
of  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes.  After  parturition,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  urine  generally  contains  much  mucus, 
derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina. 

Saline  matters,  consisting  of  various  materials  from  the  food 
and  tissue,  as  the  chlorides,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  carbonates, 
are  present  in  healthy  urine,  whilst  other  salts,  originating  in 
mal-nutrition  of  tissues,  or  from  defective  secretion  of  other 
organs,  such  as  the  oxalates,  are  sometimes  met  with.  For  the 
method  of  determining  the  presence  of  these,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Harley  on  the  Urine,  Roberts  on  Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases, 
Beale,  and  others.     The  most  common  inorganic  deposit  which 
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is  found  in  the  urine  of  the  horse  is  the  carbonate  of  lime,  wliich 
appears  as  a  chalky  sediment  if  the  urine  be  kept  in  a  vessel  for 
some  hours. 

In  the  ox  and  sheep,  when  fed  upon  turnips  and  linseed  cake^ 
the  urine  generally  becomes  highly  charged  with  the  phosphates^ 
which  are  very  often  spontaneously  precipitated  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  urethra,  and  the  long  hain 
suiTounding  the  prepuce.  I  have  some  specimens  in  my  possea* 
sion  of  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  in  the  form  of  tubes 
deposited  upon  the  hairs  surrounding  the  preputial  opening. 
The  occurrence  of  phosphatic  deposits  in  the  lower  animab 
results  from  the  food  upon  which  they  are  kept  being  highly 
charged  with  phosphatic  salts.  We  consequently  find  that 
when  animals  are  fed  upon  turnips  and  other  foods  grown  upon 
land  highly  manured  with  dissolved  bones  and  other  phosphatic 
prepamtions,  that  the  urine  becomes  highly  charged  with  these 
materials,  and  that  they  are  apt  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of 
gravel  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  pa$sages» 
more  especially  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  cause  of  irritation, 
such  as  a  common  cold  or  other  catarrhal  affections.  They 
sometimes  induce  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  if  situated  in 
the  urethra,  or  a  suppression  of  its  secretion,  either  by  extension 
of  the  irritation  primarily  excited  in  the  urethra  or  bladder  to 
the  kidneys^  or  when  deposited  in  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys  by 
an  inflaramation  of  the  glands.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
further  deposition  of  this  salt  a  change  of  diet  is  essential,  and 
to  dissolve  what  is  actually  deposited,  nitric  acid  in  fifteen-drop 
doses,  largely  diluted,  may  be  administered  three  times  a  day. 

Pus  or  blood  ai'e  occasionally  met  with  in  the  urine,  and 
indicate  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  or 
kidneys.  When  from  the  urethra,  bladder,  or  ureters,  the 
extravasated  blood  has  no  definite  form,  but  if  from  the  kidneys^ 
blood  and  lymph  ai-e  moulded  into  the  shape  of  the  urinifeiK)US 
tubes. 

Albumen  is  recognised  by  its  property  of  coagulating  upon 
the  application  of  heat  and  of  nitric  acid.  If  the  urine  be  alka- 
line the  albumen  may  not  coagulate  upon  boiling,  but  if  a  few- 
drops  of  nitric  acid  be  added  it  is  immediately  precipitated. 
Sometimes,  if  the  urine  be  boiled,  a  precipitate  may  be  fonoed, 
consisting  of  the  phosphates ;  these  are  dissolved  by  nitric  acid. 
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Again,  if  the  urine  contain  much  urea,  a  precipitate  is  formed 
when  nitric  acid  is  added;  this  is,  however,  dissolved  if  the 
liquid  be  boiled,  and  the  determining  test  for  albumen  is  that  it 
is  neither  dissolved  by  heat  nor  nitric  acid.  The  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine  is  diagnostic  of  congestion,  inflammation 
or  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  or  that  condition  of  the  system 
already  described  under  "  Red  Water."  Albumen  is  also  present 
in  the  urine  in  some  cases  of  indigestion,  and  indicates  that  the 
albumen  of  the  serum  is  in  a  condition  which  renders  it  unfit 
for  the  nutrition  of  tissues. 

The  occurrence  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  has  already  been 
referred  to. — (See  Oxaluria.) 


CHAPTER    LXIX 

SrOEADIC    DISEASES— conHnuciL 

(HI)  LOCAL  DISEASES-^eori^nwed 

(E.)  DISEASES  OF  THE  KmNEYS-^ctm/mti^^f, 

INFLAmiATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS— NEPHRITIS. 

A  RAKE  disease  in  the  lower  animals,  but  in  liiinmn  medicine  it 
is  described  under  three  beads,  numelj—Suppuratite,  liderstUialt 
and  Tubal,  Except  from  tlie  irritation  of  a  calculus,  suppurative 
nephritis — pyelitis — is  a  very  rare  form  of  disease  in  the  lower 
animals.  I  have,  however,  met  with  a  few  cases  where  it  has 
arisen  independently  of  such  source  of  irritation.  In  one  case 
(a  cow)  it  was  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  urino-genital 
mucous  membranes,  consequent  upon  difficult  parturition;  indeed 
it  seemed  to  be  due  more  to  the  absorption  of  infective  materials 
from  the  intlamed  mucous  membranes,  which  discharged  a  fcetid. 
purulent  material  very  profusely,  than  to  an  extension  of  the 
inflammation.  The  next  case  wajs  that  of  a  foal  two  daya  old, 
which  had  died  from  acute  suppurative  arthritis.  A  post  mortem 
examination  revealed  not  only  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  articulations,  but  sundry  purulent  points  in 
the  kidneys,  the  pus  in  which  being  more  or  less  inspissated 
or  caseous. 

I  look  upon  this  case  as  important,  as  to  some  extent  it  sup- 
ports the  view  that  "  joint  disease  "  occurring  in  young  auimds  , 
is  not  always  a  primarj'  disease,  but  secoudaiy  to  the  formation 
of  pus  in  other  parts  of  the  organism.     Generally,  however. 
nephritis  embraces  all  the    structures   of  the  kidneys,  often  j 
commencing  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uriniferous  tubes^' 
afterwards  involving  the  parenchyma,  and  terminating  in  resolu- 
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tion,  or  in  desquamation  of  the  lining  of  the  epithelium  and 
degeneration  of  the  secreting  structures,  sometimes  in  suppura- 
tion, and  in  very  rare  instances  gangrene. 

Causes, — Nephritis  is  said  to  occur  from  injuries,  such  as 
blows  and  strains.  My  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  this 
idea  is  exaggerated,  and  that  it  occurs,  and  that  but  rarely,  from 
the  internal  administration  of  irritant  diuretics,  as  turpentine, 
the  resins,  or  cantharides,  the  absorption  of  cantharidine  from 
large  blisters,  the  irritating  effects  of  croton  oil  when  given  as  a 
purgative,  and  still  more  rarely  from  the  effects  of  stimulating 
food,  or  of  the  long-continued  effect  of  cold,  such  as  cold  water 
dropping  upon  the  animal's  back,  directly  applied  to  the  loins. 
Many  ailments  and  injuries  are  mistaken,  I  think,  for  nephritis, 
more  especially  if  they  are  characterised  by  a  straddling  or 
stiff  gait. 

Symptoms. — Tliere  is  considerable  fever  and  colicky  pains; 
indeed  the  malady  closely  simulates  colic  with  fever.  There  is 
a  hard,  frequent  pulse;  increased  thirst;  short,  rapid  breathing; 
hot,  clammy  mouth,  and  constipation  of  the  bowels.  There  may 
be  some  stiffness  of  the  loins  and  disinclination  to  move,  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  stiffness,  a  straddling  gait,  tenderness 
of  the  loins,  arched  back,  are  constant  symptoms ;  indeed,  I  am 
led  to  conclude  that  they  are  present  only  in  the  minority  of 
cases,  and  that  the  only  signs  by  which  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  can  be  determined  are  a  scanty  secretion  or  total  sup- 
pression of  urine,  desire  to  micturate  frequently,  the  animal 
stretching  itself  in  vain  attempts,  passing  perhaps  but  a  few  drops 
of  a  concentrated,  highly  coloured,  and  irritating  secretion,  which, 
if  carefully  examined  microscopicaUy,  will  be  found  mixed  with 
sanguineous  or  fibrinous  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  blood 
globules,  epithelium,  and  even  pus  cells.  If  tested  by  heat  or 
nitric  acid,  a  more  or  less  abundant  precipitate  of  albumen  will 
be  thrown  down.  In  those  instances  where  there  is  total  sup- 
pression of  urine,  the  application  of  the  determining  test  is 
impossible.  The  true  nature  of  the  disease  may,  however,  be 
arrived  at,  from  the  fact  that  when  fever,  with  colicky  pains,  is 
present,  in  addition  to  emptiness  of  the  urinary  bladder,  frequent 
attempts  to  urinate,  but  no  urine  being  discharged,  that  the 
non-secretion  ia  due  to  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  which  are 
unable  to  perform  their  functions  in  consequence  of  the  inflam- 
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matory  process.  Cases  now  and  then  occur  in  wliich  the  only 
symptoms  present  are  suppression  of  urine,  with  fever ;  but  in 
other  instances  there  are  signs  of  pain  manifested  by  frequent 
lying  down,  rolling,  sighing,  &c. ;  whUst  in  others  the  seat  of 
]mn  h  pointed  at  hy  the  animal  turning  round  and  endeavour- 
ing to  bite  or  scratch  its  loins.  In  one  instance  this  s^onptom 
was  very  marked,  and  called  forth  the  observation  from  the 
attendant  that  the  horse  wanted  to  bite  its  near  hind  leg, 
which  was  elevated  and  bronglit  forward  as  if  for  that  purpose ; 
the  animal,  however,  seemed  to  desire  to  bite  its  back,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so.  Should  the  suppression — ischuria — ^be  pro- 
longed, other  symptoms,  namely,  those  of  blood  poisoning — 
uncmia — arise.  The  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood  does  not 
afiect  all  animals  alike.  In  the  dog,  insensibiUty  and  coma 
soon  occur;  but  in  the  horse  the  effect  seems  to  resemble  n 
moderate  alcoholic  intoxication;  the  eye  becomes  brilliant, tbei^ 
is  partial  unconsciousness,  but  no  loss  of  motor  power.  In  one 
case,  where  total  suppression  continued  for  five  days,  no  signs 
of  coma  or  even  somnolence  were  observed ;  but  the  animal 
became  incapable  of  directing  its  movements,  which  were 
automatic,  and  from  right  to  left,  in  which  direction  it  con- 
tinimlly  moved  roimd  the  box,  and  no  force  could  compel  it 
to  move  in  the  contrary  dh^ectiou.  As  the  system  becomes 
loaded  with  urea,  the  fteces  and  secretion  of  the  skin  emit  a 
strong  uriuiferoiis  or  even  ammoniacal  odour;  the  breath  be- 
comes foetid;  the  bowels  constipated  and  tympanitic,  with 
frequent  vomition  in  the  dog.  In  the  case  above  mentionc*V  > 
was  observed  that  the  near  (left)  side  was  covered  by  a  uontin  ' 
sweat,  which  became  more  and  more  uriniferous  as  the  dise.t-^ 
advanced;  the  skin  of  the  opposite  side  was  dry,  hard,  the  l  / 
'iBtaring,  and  on  the  fourth  day  the  near  hind  limb  was  parti. hv 
pamlyzed;  and  the  horse  was  frightened  if  it  were  suddenly 
touched  or  approached.  In  the  stallion,  retraction  of  the  testicle 
on  the  alTected  side  may  be  present 

Post    jnortem   appearances. — In   the   acute   form    of    general 
nephritis  one  or  both  kidneys  may  be  involved ;  generally  onai 
is  more  especially  affected,  being  enlarged,  of  a  dark  colour^  edO 
streaked  with  patches  of  congestion.     It  is  easily  lacerable,  \ 
if  cut  with  the  knife,  a  deep-coloured  fluid  flows  from  the 
surface,  wliich,  if  examined  microscopically,  will  be  fooml  to 
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contain  pus  cells  in  abundance;  there  is  exudation  into  the 
tubes  and  desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  constituting  "  epi- 
thelial casts."  Pyelitis,  however,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  which  are  principally  confined  to  the  cortex  of  the 
kidney.  These  vary  in  size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  pigeon's  egg, 
or  even  larger.  Abscesses  are  multiple  and  surrounded  by  con-* 
gested  tissue,  and  sometimes  by  submucous  haemorrhage ;  this 
was  specially  observable  in  the  cow  referred  to.  They  are 
easily  seen  through  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  as  many  yellowish 
white  spots. 

Interstitial  nephritis  consists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  inter- 
lobtdar  connective  tissue,  similar  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and 
leads  to  contraction  of  the  affected  kidney. 

Treatment, — This  must  be  according  to  the  ordinary  principles 
of  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  If  the  puke  be  strong,  a  full 
bleeding  will  be  of  much  service,  not  only  allaying  the  febrile 
disturbance,  but,  by  acting  as  an  evacuant,  removing  much  effete 
material  from  the  economy.  The  intestinal  canal  is  to  be  freely 
acted  upon  by  cathartics,  for  direct  experiment  has  shown  that 
the  urea,  &c.  which  accumulate  in  the  blood  are  by  this  means 
eliminated  from  the  body,  and  the  symptoms  of  uraemic  poison- 
ing delayed.  For  the  horse,  aloes;  the  ox,  the  sulphates  of 
magnesia  or  soda ;  the  dog,  calomel  and  jalap,  with  enemas  of 
warm  water,  warm  fomentations  or  poultices  to  the  loins, 
succeeded  by  mild  mustard  applications. 

K  the  suppression  continue  for  several  days,  or  if  at  any 
time  uraemic  intoxication  is  apparent,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
excite  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  the  best  and  safest  method 
of  doing  this  is  by  the  application  of  digitalis  to  the  skin  in  the 
form  of  a  decoction,  repeatedly  applied  as  a  fomentation  to 
the  loins,  or  as  a  poultice.  It  must,  however,  be  discontinued 
inamediately  after  the  kidneys  have  commenced  to  react.  I  can 
speak  with  great  confidence  of  this  remedy  if  thus  applied. 

If  pain  be  a  prominent  symptom  it  must  be  relieved  by 
opiunL 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  against  the 
application  of  cantharidine  blisters,  as  the  practitioner  is  aware 
that  they  have  a  most  irritating  effect  upon  the  urinary  organs. 

As  sequelae  to  nephritis,  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the 
gland  may  result.     If  the  inflammation  be  confined  to  one,  it  is 
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found  tlmt  the  otiier  kidney  generally  becomeg  liypertropni 
Laving  a  double  function  to  perform.  In  the  case  mentioned, 
where  the  suppression  continued  for  five  days,  the  left  kidney 
was  found  to  be,  %vhen  examined  some  years  afterwards,  a  me 
flabby  Ijag,  its  substance  destroyed, and  the  ureter  imperious ;  thi 
right  kidney,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  enlarged,  and  aim* 
lietilthy.  This  condition  of  atrophy  of  one,  and  hj^Dertrophy  of 
the  other,  was  diagnosed  at  the  time  it  was  attended,  for  the 
enlarged  organ  was  easily  detectable  by  the  hand  introduced 
into  the  rectum.  Eoth  Tercivall  and  Gomgee  quote  a  case  of 
suppuration  of  the  kidney,  described  by  D'^bbuvuh  occurring  in 
a  mare  which  had  fallen  into  a  hole. 


ALBUMINURIA. 


The  occurrence  of  albumen  may  be  due  to  various  causes  nn- 
connected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  as  in  "red  water**  in 
cattle,  some  forms  of  indigestion  in  the  horse,  as  well  as  from 
cerebro-spinal  irritation.  The  appHcation  of  large  cantharidine 
blisters  may  also  be  followed  by  albuminous  urine.  According 
to  some  this  is  due  to  the  toxic  effects  of  cantharidine  upon  the 
blood,  inducing  a  condition  of  that  fluid  simulating  that  resulting 
from  the  action  of  morbid  poisons.  According  to  othei-s  it  is 
a  result  of  the  direct  irritating  effects  upon  the  kidneys  of  the 
absorbed  cantharidine.  This  latter  view  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
more  correct  one,  for  not  only  does  it  irritate  the  kidneys,  but 
the  urinaiy  passages  generally,  as  manifested  by  frequent  and 
difficult  urination — sfTangury — wdiich  is  best  treated  by  opium, 
demulcents,  as  linseed  tea,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Pei^istcnt  albuminuria  arises  from  that  degenerated  condition 
of  the  kidney  termed  by  medical  writers  "  Bright'a  disease.** 
It  is,  however,  verj'^  rare  in  the  lower  animals.  It  is  described 
by  veterinary  authors  under  the  tenn  of  albuminous  nephritis 
and  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys. 

The  urine  in  this  disease  is  permanently  albuminous,  and  if 
examinecl  microscopically  will  be  found  to  contain  a  number  of 
thread-like  cylinders,  w^liich  are  in  fact  slender  fibrinous  coagula 
moulded  to  the  shape,  and  dischai^ed  from  the  urinary  tubes  of 
tlie  kidneys.  They  are  generally  studded  with  minute  epitJieJial 
cells,  which  have  been  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  urini* 
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ferous  tubes,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  mixed  with  oil 
globules,  which  denote  not  only  the  presence  of  desquamative 
nephritis,  but  of  fatty  degeneration  also. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  the  kidneys  in  this  disease  are 
of  two  kinds,  and  are  spoken  of  as  the  large  white  and  the  smaU 
red  kidney.  If  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  large  kidney  be 
made,  its  cortical  portion  is  seen  to  be  much  increased;  the 
organ  is  soft  in  consistence,  smooth  upon  its  surface  and  upon 
its  investing  membrane ;  whilst  the  small  kidney  is  hard  and 
red,  rough  upon  its  surface,  and  its  investing  membrane  firmly 
adherent. 

Symptoms, — In  addition  to  some  stiffness  of  gait,  there  is  con- 
tinued desire  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  stretch  out  in  the  stall, 
and  in  this  position  to  continue,  as  described  by  Mr.  Percivall, 
"  with  its  fore  legs  extended  under  the  manger,  and  its  hind  ones 
backwards,  unless  disturbed,  all  day  long,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
staling,  but  apparently  because  that  posture  seemed  an  easy 
or  a  comfortable  one  to  it."  The  diagnostic  signs  are  present 
in  the  urine  itself,  which  is  albuminous,  containing  fibrinous 
casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  epithelial  cells,  or  perhaps  oil 
globtdes,  whilst  in  quantity  it  may  be  very  materially  diminished 
or  increased.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  progress 
of  a  case  for  a  number  of  years,  and  of  making  a  post  mortem 
examination  after  the  animal's  death.  The  general  health 
seemed  but  little  afiected.  There  was  some  shortness  of  breath, 
the  animal  never  lying  down,  and  some  stiffness  of  gait;  the 
urine  varied  in  colour  and  density,  sometimes  dark,  sometimes 
pale,  but  always  albuminous  and  copious  in  quantity.  The  horse 
became  paralyzed,  and  was  destroyed.  Examination  of  the 
kidneys  showed  that  they  were  red  and  small,  with  numerous 
cysts,  containing  a  thin  transparent  fluid  in  their  interior.  I  was 
unable  to  account  for  the  copious  secretion  of  urine,  but  I  find 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  man;  and  that  in  the  large  white 
kidney  the  secretion  is  scanty,  has  a  higher  specific  gravity, 
and  contains  clear,  fibrinous,  wax-like,  and  sometimes  oily 
casts,  with  occasionally  a  little  blood,  and  is  frothy ;  whilst  in 
the  small  red  kidney  the  urine  is  copious  as  to  quantity,  and 
in  the  advanced  stages  pale,  of  a  very  low  specific  gravity,  and 
contains  granular  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes. 

Treatment. — When  resulting  from  degenerative  changes  in  the 
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glands,  treatment  of  albuminous  urine  can  only  he  palliatil 
relieving  the  kidneys  as  much  as  possible  from  the  labouri 
elimination,  by  keeping  the  bowels  in  a  relaxed  oondition  by 
proper  food,  the  skin  warm^  avoiding  exposure  to  cold,  and 
preyenting  ansemia  by  mineral  tonics  or  the  mineral  acids»  aod 
putting  the  animal  to  such  labour  as  it  is  capable  of  perf  onnisg. 
When  arising  from  other  than  disease  of  the  kidney,  aUnsmi- 
nous  urine,  which  is  but  a  symptom,  will  disappear  as  the  0 
of  such  diseases  are  removed. 


FLOATING  KIDNEY. 

I  have  met  with  one  case  where  the  right  kidney  in  a 
was  situated  subcutaneously  between  the  two  last  ribs. 
posed  to  be  a  tumour  which  bad  arisen  in  consequence  of  S 
bite  from  a  dog,  it  was  removed  by  me  early  in  1879  ;  and,  wliil 
is  most  interesting,  the  cat  was  none  the  worse  of  the  opeilliofl^ 
and  is  ali?e  at  the  present  time  and  as  well  as  ever. 


HjEMATURLV — RENAL  CALCULI. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  blood  in  the  urine  is  due  to  a  varietr  of 
circumstances,  as  acute  congestion,  degenerations  already  de* 
scribed,  cancers,  melanosis,  and  to  the  presenoe  of  calculi. 

Renal  calculi  in  the  horse  are  composed  of  the   carlxjnate  rf 
lime,  and  their  presence  is  discovemble  by  the  condition  of  the 
urine,  which  is  charged  with  earthy  materials,  and  by  intermil* 
ting  discharges  of  blood,  occasional  colicky  pains,  more  especially 
after  the  animal  has  been  severely  worked  or  exercised.     Hey 
are,  however,  exceedingly  rare,  and  are  best  treated  br  the  ad- 
ministration of  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  avoidance  of  food  tad 
water  rich  in  saline  matters^  and  by  keeping  the  digestive  anl 
secretory  functions  well  regulated  by  diet,  careful  grooming  sad 
exercise  when  admissible,  and  the  avoidance  of  hard,  calcanoits 
water.    In  some  instances  the  calcxili  become  impacted  in  the 
ureters,  inducing  a  more  or  less  rapid  d^enem^n  of  the  kidocr 
and  suppuration  within  its  substance*  causing  exttecne  agoor 
and  deatL     If  the  ureter  becomes  much  dilated^  the  dilataticm 
may  be  discovered  by  an  examination  per  rtdum,  in  the  fcmii 
ol  a  fluctuating  swelling  upon  either  side  of  tlie  pelvis. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

SPORADIC    DISEASESr^iumtinucd. 

(III.)— LOCAL  DISEASES— can^tnwe(f. 

(S.)  CYSTITIS,  OR  INFLA^EVIATION  OF  THE  BLADDER 

Except  as  a  result  of  the  irritating  effects  of  cantharidine  or 
croton  oil  absorbed  from  a  blister,  or  administered  internally,  I 
have  never  seen  this  afifection  in  any  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
am  disposed  to  coincide  with  many  veterinarians,  that  it  never 
occurs  except  from  the  above  causes. 

Symptoms. — These  are  manifested  primarily  by  excitement, 
followed  by  prostration  of  strength,  the  animal  appearing  to 
suffer  much  pain  and  distress ;  the  urine  is  passed  frequently, 
and  with  difficulty  and  pain ;  the  faeces  are  covered  with  mucus 
and  mixed  with  blood.  When  induced  by  cantharides  or  croton 
administered  by  the  mouth,  the  inflammation  extends  throughout 
the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  there  is  redness  of  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  attempts 
at  vomition  in  horses  and  cattle,  the  genito-urinary  organs  being 
also  much  affected ;  but  if  the  above  irritants  be  absorbed  from 
a  blistered  surface,  their  effect  is  concentrated  upon  the  urino- 
genital  organs,  causing  in  most  animals  strangury  and  apparent 
sexual  excitement,  and  if  these  symptoms  are  not  soon  allayed* 
death  will  result  in  two  or  three  days. 

Treatm^ent — If  from  a  blister,  wash  and  cleanse  the  blistered 
part;  internally,  hyoscyamus  or  opium,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  de- 
mulcents, such  as  linseed  tea,  mucilaginous  drinks^  milk^  and 
white  of  eggs  will  be  found  beneficial. 

RETENTION  OF  URINE. 

An  inability,  total  or  partial,  of  expelling  by  natural  effort  the 
urine  contained  in  the  bladder.     It  is  caused  by  spasm  of  the 
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neck  of  the  bladder;  ao  induced,  it  is  often  a  complication  of  colic 
paralysis  of  the  bladder.  Eetention  is  a  common  complications 
in  partiment  apoplexy  and  in  paraplegia ;  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  in  aged  males ;  cystic  or  urethral  calculi ;  cancer  of  the 
penis;  any  cause  of  obstniction  at  the  urethral  opening;  pro- 
lapsus of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  and  excessive  accumulations  of 
faeces  io  the  rectum,  and  of  dirt  in  the  sheath.  In  ■'  "' 
urinate  may  also  result  independently  of  the  above  cn  i 

of  any  disease  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  when  an  animal  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  rise  upon  its  feet,  as  in  azoturia,  laminitis, 
or  paralysis. 

The  symptoms  are  frequent  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  urinate; 
if  standing,  the  animal  will  stretch  itself  out,  strain  violently, .  i  r  ^ 
groan  with  pain,  discharging  but  a  few  drops  of  urine,  or  ii 
at  all.  Examination  per  rectum  wOl  enable  the  practitioner  to 
feel  the  distended  bladder  with  the  hand,  and  this  distensioti  ■  f 
the  bladder  is  the  diagnostic  sjTuptom.  Sach  an  examina:  i  > 
wlU  also  often  enable  him  to  discover  the  cause ;  if  from  en- 
larged prostatas,  these  will  be  felt  as  oval  bodies  immediately 
within  the  peU^s  pressing  upon  the  urethra.  I  have  one  cme 
recorded  where  the  animal  had  suffered,  according  to  my  infor- 
mant, for  five  weeks  from  what  appeared  to  be  incontinence  of 
urine-^there  being  a  continual  dropping  of  urine  night  and  day 
— but  which  proved,  upon  examination,  to  be  a  case  of  ret^entioii 
from  the  pressure  of  large  prostates.  The  bladder  waa  enor- 
mously distended,  and  the  continual  dropping  of  urine  was  the 
mere  overflow ;  upon  the  catheter  being  introduced  relief  was 
immediately  given  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  quantity  of 
urine.  It  was  necessary  to  introduce  the  catheter  two  or  three 
times  a  day  for  about  a  week,  when  the  enlarged  prostates,  under 
the  influence  of  iodine  intenmlly  administered,  and  applied  as 
an  ointment  to  the  perinijeimi,  diminished  in  size,  and  permanent 
relief  was  afforded. 

Pamlysis  of  the  bladder,  if  not  caused  by  cerebro-spinal  or 
spinal  demngement,  may  be  induced  by  retention  of  urine,  as 
when  an  animal  is  compelled  to  perform  a  long  journey  without 
the  opfiortunitv  of  relieving  itself.  In  this  case  tlie  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bladder,  unnaturally  stretched  by  the  pressure  of 
the  contained  urine,  lose  their  tonicity,  and  become  unable 
to  contract  upon  their  contents.     Whatever  be  the  c^u^  of 
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the  retention,  reL'ef  must  be  afforded  by  the  introduction  of 
the  catheter,  and  it  is  highly  important,  in  all  cases  where 
animals  retain  the  recumbent  posture,  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  bladder,  and  afford  the  necessary  relief  by  the  introduction 
of  the  catheter.  Sometimes,  however,  the  evacuation  may  be 
effected  by  firm  but  not  violent  pressure  upon  the  bladder  with 
the  open  hand  introduced  into  the  rectum,  taking  care  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  be  not  injured  by  the  finger 
naUs  or  by  too  violent  pressure.  In  introducing  the  catheter  in 
the  cow,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  thin,  delicate, 
membranous  valve  which  guards  the  urethral  opening ;  and  in 
order  to  introduce  the  catheter  without  causing  injury,  the 
valve  is  to  be  lifted  upwards  by  the  finger,  and  the  point  of  the 
catheter  carefully  introduced  beneath  it.  If  retention  be  due  to 
the  accumulation  of  dirt  within  the  sheath  of  the  penis,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  catheter,  but  to  wash  the  parts 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  warm  water ;  a  little  carbolic  acid  in 
the  latter  will  render  this  operation  much  less  offensive  to  the 
nostrils  by  destroying  the  foetid  smell. 


INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  retention,  being  a  continual  flow  of 
tirine.  It  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes,  namely,  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter  vesicae,  the  muscular  power  of  the  walls  of  the 
bladder  remaining  intact;  calculi;  and  from  pervious  urachus 
shortly  after  birth. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  two  latter  causes  see  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery;  and  for  that  arising  from  paralysis 
cathartics  may  be  necessary,  succeeded  by  nux  vomica  and  can- 
tharides,  with  injections  of  cold  water  into  the  rectum. 

"  Incontinence  is  said  to  occur  in  pigs  after  eating  of  poly- 
gonum, hydropiper,  and  lapathifolium." — (Gamgee.) 

The  following  terms  are  applied  to  the  checked  discharges  of 
urine : — suppression — ischuria  ;  painful  discharge  of  little  urine 
— dysuria;  and  the  passage  of  urine  in  drops — strangury. 


CHAPTER    LXXL 

SrORADIC   BlSEAS-ES—c^Jitinued, 

(IIL)  LOCAL  DlS^EASES^^oJitinued. 

(T.)  HYSTEELV. 

CtiNLimuEXT  with  the  period  of  oestrum  in  the  female,  the 
following  symptoma — clenchiEg  of  the  jaws,  grinding  the  teeth, 
ditficulty  of  swallowing,  some  degree  of  trismus,  squinting  of 
the  eyes,  tonic  spasms,  alternating  with  those  of  a  clonic  kind, 
continual  kicking  in  an  irregnlar  uncontrolled  manner  with  one  or 
liotli  liind  feet,  stiimpiiig  of  the  fore  feet,  and  other  signs  of  nervous 
excitement,  have  been  observed  in  the  mare  and  female  ass. 

In  one  case  that  I  saw,  the  two  fore  shoes  and  one  hind  shoe  had 
been  thrown  oif  by  the  violent  kicking  and  stvamping.  Attempts 
were  made  to  remove  the  remaining  one,  which  was  loose ;  they 
were,  however,  unavailable,  as  the  slightest  touch  caused  a  most 
violent  kicking.  The  animal  would  fall,  the  whole  trunk  and 
neck  being  perfectly  rigid,  whilst  the  limbs  continually  moved  hi 
a  \iolent  and  spasmodic  manner.  The  power  of  volition  seemed 
to  be  completely  lost.  The  gluteal  muscles  were  exceedingly 
haixl  and  prominent.  The  rapid  opening  and  closing  of  the 
\Tilva  and  its  highly  injected  mucous  membrane  indicated  the 
h3rperasthaesia  of  the  genital  organs.  Urine  was  passed  abun- 
dantly, at  first  pale  and  watery,  but  afterwards  highly  coloured, 
and  loaded  with  solid  matters. 

In  another  case  the  symptoms  were  rather  different  The 
animal  was  prostrate,  rigid,  with  its  eyes  turned  upwards,  as  if 
in  a  trance.  They  were  both  bled,  and  an  endeavour  whs  made 
to  nauseate  them  with  aloes,  and  to  allay  the  nervous  irritability 
with  opium.  One  recovered,  the  other  died.  For  the  preventiouJ 
of  this  condition  I  can  only  suggest  that  the  sexual  desire  boj 
gratified  if  possible,  whenever  such  a  state  of  excitement  short 
uf  the  above  presents  itself. 


CHAPTEE    LXXIL 

SPORADIC    DISEASES— continued. 

(IIL)  LOCAL  DISEASES— continued. 

(U.)  DISEASES  CONCURRENT  WITH  OR  IMMEDIATELY 
SUCCEEDING  PARTURITION. 

Accidental  conditions  connected  with  parturition,  requiring  the 
aid  of  a  surgeon,  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  as  it  is  my  intention  to 
confine  my  present  observations  to  those  of  a  more  purely 
medical  character. 

Under  the  common  term  "  milk  fever,"  at  least  three  separate 
diseases  are  generally  described,  namely,  parturient  fever,  par- 
turient apoplexy  (already  described),  and  acute  metritis. 

PARTURIENT  FEVER. 

Definition, — ^A  benign  form  of  fever,  seen  in  the  cow,  mare, 
&€.,  occurring  about  the  second  or  third  day  after  parturition, 
and  generally  terminating  in  recovery  in  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours. 

Hie  symptoms  are  those  characteristic  of  general  febrile  dis- 
turbance; the  pulse  generally  full  and  strong,  the  breathing 
accelerated,  the  visible  mucous  membranes  injected,  the  secretion 
of  milk  suspended,  the  mammary  gland  hard  and  slightly 
erythematous,  bowels  constipated.  The  cow  may  assume  the 
lecombent  posture,  but  the  power  of  maintaining  the  standing 
one  is  not  lost,  nor  are  there  any  signs  of  unconsciousness  or  of 
cerebral  disturbance.  Unlike  parturient  apoplexy,  it  attacks 
animals  of  all  ages,  but  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  after  the 
first  parturition,  and  is  induced  by  cold,  or  some  dietetic  error. 
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and  seems  to  be  connected  with  that  condition  of  exclt 
associated  with  the  secretion  of  milk. 

Treat meiit^^TLhe  treatment  of  this  affection  is  verj"  simple,  a 
mild  oleaginous  purgative,  combined  with  a  dose  of  the  spirit* 
of  nitrous  ether,  warm  clothing,  and  a  restricted  diet  being  all 
that  is  req^uired. 


ACUTE  METEITIS,  OR  IXFLAMMATION  OF  THE  WOMB. 

A  very  fatal  fonn  of  inflammation,  occurmig  iu  a  few  liouis 
or  within  two  or  three  days  after  parturition. 

Wiilsfc  parturient  apoplexy  and  parturient  paralysis  aw 
generally  met  with  in  the  cow,  acute  metritis,  or,  more  correctly. 
metro-peritonitis,  attacks  the  cow,  mai^,  ewe,  the  bitch,  and 
the  sow, 

Pathology.^A  diffuse  inflammation,  primarily  situated  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  soon,  however,  extending  to  the 
uterine  veins,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  clots  or  thromlu,  and 
extending  to  the  peritoneum  and  intestines.  The  intlammatioa 
is  characterised  by  its  tendency  to  spread  rapidly  over  a  laige 
surface,  and  by  the  rapid  formation  of  an  abundant  quantity  of 
a  dark  chocolat  e-culuured  flnid  exudation,  which  stains  the  tissuea 
of  the  organs  involved,  and  is  poured  out  upon  the  free  surface 
of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  from  whence  it  is  discharged 
per  vaipnain,  and  %v]Qch,  by  its  acridity,  causes  much  irritation 
and  straining — tenesmus.  Examined  niieroscopically,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  the  debris  of  disintegrated  blood  globir 
and  blood  corpuscles,  and  an  abundant  quantity  of 
material  slightly  intermixed  with  shreds  of  imperfect  lymph 
floating  in  a  reddisli-coloured  serosity. 

This  atTection  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  due  to  pyjemic 
or  ichorimiic  poisoning,  the  whole  mass  of  blood  becoming 
alteretl  in  its  character,  dark,  feebly  coagulable,  with  tho  appear- 
ance of  secondary  spots  of  inilammatiou  and  ecchymosis  in  the 
lungs,  the  bmin,  and  other  organs. 

The  occurrence  of  the  disease  is  due  to  over-fatigue,  as  from 
over-driving  immediately  prior  to  the  act  of  parturition,  woundit 
inflicted  upon  the  uterus  or  vagina  during  difficult  deliver>%  tlw 
retention  of  the  foetal  membranes,  which,  mpidly  decom; 
infect  the  blood  by  absorption  of  the  putrescent  produeta. 
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may  also  be  induced  by  obesity,  more  particularly  in  the  bitch, 
exposure  to  cold,  or  any  other  debilitating  influence. 

The  disease  may  occur  within  a  few  hours  after  parturition, 
or  its  appearance  may  be  protracted  to  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
and  the  chances  of  a  favourable  termination  are  in  accordance 
with  the  lateness  of  the  attack.  If  occurring  within  the  shorter 
period,  it  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 

Symptoms, — Eestlessness,  paddling  of  the  hind  feet,  loss  of 
appetite,  almost  a  total  suppression  of  milk,  the  few  drops  that 
might  be  squeezed  from  the  mammary  gland  being  of  a  bluish 
tint,  thin,  and  watery,  sometimes  of  a  reddish  or  even  chocolate 
colour,  containing  granular  matter,  more  or  less  curdled  in 
appearance,  and  exhaling  a  peculiar  odour.  The  vulva  is  small, 
contracted ;  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  sometimes  of  a  dark 
purple  hue,  or  a  deep  red  colour,  with  petechial  spots  and  purple 
streaks.  There  is  violent  straining,  discharge  of  a  coffee-coloured, 
foetid  liquid,  and,  as  the  disease  advances,  an  exhaustive  foetid 
diarrhoea.  The  prostration  of  strength  is  extreme ;  the  pulse  is 
feeble,  thready,  and  very  rapid  ;  the  heart's  action  tumultuous; 
the  belly  tympanitic ;  the  surface  of  the  body  cold.  So  long  as 
sufficient  strength  remains,  the  animal  will  frequently  lie  down 
and  rise  again ;  will  kick  the  belly,  and  show  other  signs  of  abdo- 
minal pain ;  and  in  the  mare  these  symptoms  are  sometimes  com- 
plicated with  those  of  inflammation  of  the  feet.  As  the  debUity 
increases,  the  animal  will  be  unable  to  maintain  the  standing 
posture,  but  whilst  recumbent,  will  still  manifest  symptoms  of 
abdominal  pain  by  rolling  from  side  to  side,  looking  round  at 
the  flank,  and  by  violent  attempts  to  regain  its  feet ;  the  pulse 
becomes  feebler  and  feebler ;  the  breathing  hurried  and  thoracic ; 
at  last  the  eye  becomes  amaurotic,  and  complete  unconsciousnes 
sets  in ;  the  animal  dying  in  from  twelve  hours  to  perhaps  two 
days  after  attack. 

Whilst  practising  in  Mold,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  disease  extensively.  Mold  at  that  time  was  the  terminal 
station  of  the  railway,  and  calving  cows  were  driven  in  from 
long  distances  in  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to 
the  English  markets.  They  would  sometimes  calve  on  the  road, 
and  were  of  necessity  driven  onwards  with  the  rest  of  the  herd, 
and  too  often  succumbed  to  this  fatal  malady. 

Treod^meTvt, — Bleeding,  purgatives,  and  depressants  of  all  kinds 
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hasten  the  fatal  termination,  and  the  only  hope  of  recovery  must 
be  based  upon  attempts  to  restore  the  diminished  vital  powers 
by  the  administration  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  removal  of  the 
uterine  and  abdominal  pain  by  opium  and  hot  fomentations  to 
the  loins  and  abdominal  walls,  and  to  destroy  the  septic  pro- 
perties of  the  contents  of  the  uterus,  and  soothe  its  irritated  and 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  by  injections  of  warm  water  con- 
taining opium  and  antiseptics,  such  as  "  Condy's  Fluid,"  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  or  carbolic  acid  largely  diluted. 

Amongst  ewes,  the  disease  is  known  by  the  term  "  inflamma- 
tion," and  great  success  has  been  obtained  in  its  treatment  by 
the  application  to  the  inflamed  uterus  of  carbolic  acid  one  part, 
olive  oil  t^n  parts.  The  same  treatment  is  applicable  to  other 
animals. 


CHAPTER    LXXIII. 

PARASITIC   DISEASES. 

REMARKS  ON"  CLASSIFICATION— NEMATODA— TREMA- 
TODA— CESTODA— ACANTHOCEPHALA— DIPTERA— 
TRACHEARIA— TABLES  OF  ENTOZOA 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PARASITES. 

Parasites  are  distinguished  as  Endoparasites  when  living  in 
the  interior  of  their  hosts,  and  as  Ectoparasites  when  external. 
With  the  Ectoparasites  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do,  but 
will  confine  our  attention  entirely  to  the  Endoparasites.  Among 
the  most  important  endoparasitic  animals  or  Entozoa  are  those 
spoken  of  collectively  as  "  worms,"  including  not  only  round- 
worms resembling  the  earth-worms  (Lumiricus  terrestris),  and 
hence  popularly  spoken  of  as  humhricoids,  but  also  worms 
resembling  a  band  or  a  tape  (tape-worms),  or  a  leaf  (flukes), 
as  well  as  the  thorny-headed  worms  {Echirwrhynchus),  The 
round-worms  and  thorn-headed  worms  form  together  the  class 
NemathdmintheSy  while  the  flukes  and  the  tape-worms  constitute 
the  class  Platyhelminthcs,  These  two  classes  form  the  parasitic 
division  of  Cuvier's  sub-kingdom  Vermes. 

These  classes  are  further  broken  up  into  natural  orders ;  thus 
the  class  Nemathelminthes  includes  the  two  orders  Nemaioda 
and  Acanthocephala,  and  the  class  PlatyhelmirUhes  the  two  orders 
Trematoda  or  flukes,  and  Cestoda  or  tape- worms. 

These  natural  orders  are  further  subdivided  into  families, 
genera,  and  species.  Then,  again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  other  kinds  of  internal  parasites,  commonly  designated 
"  bots."  These  creatures  are  not  usually  classed  with  the  entozoa, 
or  helminths  proper,  because  they  are  merely  the  larval  stages 
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of  growth  of  various  species  of  gadfly.  These  flirs  are  geTienin5 
included  in  the  genus  (Eslrus  of  entomologigts,  the  (Estiva*  form- 
ing a  rather  numerous  family  of  the  class  Insecta,  and  belonging 
to  the  order  called  DrPTEii-\.  As  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion  is  often  called  to  these  singular  creatures,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  their  development  and  habits. 

There  is  yet  another  series  of  intenial  parasites,  long  ago 
called  Pentastomes,  from  the  notion  that  they  were  furnishinl 
with  live  mouths.  These  worms  are  also  occasionally  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine; 
and  in  one  remarkable  instance  recorded  by  the  late  Professor 
Dick,  three  of  these  entozoa  caused  the  death  of  a  valuahle 
sporting  dog.  These  Pentastomes,  in  fact,  are  allied  to  the 
true  ticks,  and  therefore  must  be  grouped  along  with  all  those 
spider-like  creatures,  which,  in  common  with  the  spiders  them- 
selves, breathe  by  means  of  peculiar  air-vessels  termed  trachete. 
In  other  words,  the  Pentastomes  belong  to  the  oitler  TRACHE^UiLi, 
forming  a  division  of  the  class  Aijachxida, 

It  thus  appears  that,  without  taking  into  consideration  certain 
minute  parasitic  organisms  belonging  to  the  lowermost  class  of 
animals,  and  misnamed  "cattle  plague  bodies"  we  have  to  deal 
with  no  less  than  six  M^eU -marked  orders  of  invertebrate  aiiimals, 
one  or  more  species  of  each  of  these  orders  being  liable  to  play 
the  part  of  parasite  within  the  body  of  some  one  or  other  of 
our  various  domesticated  animals* 

To  such  of  the  parasites  as  have  an  especial  interest  for  the 
profession,  and  %vhich  are  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  six  orders, 
namely,  Kematoda,  Tkematoda,  Cestoda,  AcAKTHocEPU.iL.1, 
Dii^Eiu,  and  Tkachearia,  the  reader's  attention  is  now  invited. 


Classification  of  Entozoa. 


Sdu-Kixcdom  Yerkes  (Worms). 

CL  T,  Plati/helminthes  (Fiat-worma). 
(X.  0.  L)  Cesfoda. 

(FaiiJu  a.)  TcBniadm  (Tape-worms). 

Gen.  Tcmitt^ 
(Fam.  h,)  BothrioeephalidcB  (Pit-headed  w 
Gen*  Bothriocepkalm, 
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(N,  0.  2.)  Trematoda  (Flukes). 
Gen.  Didoma. 

Amphidoma, 
CL  IL  Nemathelminthes  (Round-worms). 

(N.  0.  1.)  Nematoda  (Round-wonns  proper). 
(Group  (l)  Polymyaria. 
Gen.  Aacaria. 

£ustrongyIti8. 

Filaria  (including  Spiroptera), 
(Group  h,)  Meromyana. 
Gen.  Oxyuria, 

Strongylus  (including  Dochmius), 
(Group  c.)  Holomyaria. 
Gen.  Trichina, 

Trichocephalus. 
(N.  0.  2.)  Aeanthoeephdla  (Thorn-headed  worms). 
Gen.  Echinorhynchus, 


Sub-Kingdom  Arthropoda« 
CL  L  Inseda. 

N.  O.  Diptera. 

Fam.  (EatridcB. 

Gen.  (Estrua;  the  larvsB  of  some  species  are 
Entozoa. 
CL  XL  Araehnida. 

N.  O.  Trachearia, 

Gen.  Pentastoma. 


NEMATODA. 

This  order  is  treated  o{  first  because  it  includes  the  parasites 
emphatically  called  "worms."  When  a  horse  is  said  to  have 
worms,  we  know  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  animal  is  passing 
lumbricoids  of  large  size  (Ascqris  megalocepJiala),  or  it  is  troubled 
with  maw-worms  {Oxyuris  curwJa),  In  like  manner,  when  a 
dog  is  said  to  have  worms,  it  is  either  meant  that  the  animal  is 
passing  or  throwing  up  round- worms  (Ascaris  marginata),  or 
that  it  is  parting  with  the  falsely  so-called  maw- worms,  which, 
after  all,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  free  and  independent 
segments  or  proglottides  of  some  species  of  tape-worm.    Worms 
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in  cattle  and  slieep  are  not  often  spoken  of  as  such,  and  little 
attention  is  paid  to  those  of  the  pig.  With  the  cat,  however, 
it  is  far  otherwise,  for  we  have  known  veterinarians  whose  assis- 
timce  has  been  eagerly  songht  in  view  of  ridding  tliis  domestic 
pet  of  its  internal  enemies,  and  especially  of  the  nematode 
entozoon  called  Ascaris  mystaa:.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there 
am  other  species  belonging  to  the  nematode  order,  to  which 
a  larger  interest  is,  or  ought  to  be,  attached  by  the  professional 
man.  To  this  series  belong  the  little  flesh-wonn  (TricAtil^H 
spiralis) ;  the  thread-worm  which  occasions  the  "  lamb  diseasfifiH 
{Stron0i/lus  Jilaria) ;  the  very  similar  nematode  that  produces 
luisk  or  hoose  in  cattle  (Strofiifyltis  mia^trus);  and  the  w^orm 
wliich  gives  rise  to  aneurisms  in  the  horse  and  ass  (^Siran^ri/lus 
armatus).  No  member  of  the  veterinary  profession  should  \^ 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  these  important 
species  of  parasite. 

Except  as  regaixis  the  Trichina  spiralis,  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  we  have  an  entire  knowledge  of  the  course  of  development 
undergone  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  nematodes.  It  is 
true  that,  with  more  or  less  deviation  from  a  common  plan,  all 
of  them  must  pass  through  similar  stages  of  growth,  from  the 
time  of  their  first  fonnation  in  the  egg  up  to  the  period  of  sexiul 
maturity.  All,  moreover,  must  in  some  way  or  other  conform 
to  a  known  law  of  their  existence,  which  involves  at  lei\st  one 
change  of  residence  before  they  can  acquire  the  adult  condition 
within  the  body  of  the  last  or  ultimate  bearer.  Herein  lies  the 
difliculty  in  tracing  out  the  development  of  most  of  the  species; 
nevertheless,  fi-om  the  facts  already  made  kno%vn  by  experimental 
research,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall  hereafter  l>6Come 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  all  the  more  important  phenomena 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  nematode  worms. 

The  Trichina  spiralist  as  ordinarily  known,  is  a  small  sexually 
immature  nematode,  usually  found  lodged  within  capsules  <ff 
cysts,  and  occupying  the  muscles  of  some  animal,  such  as  th« 
pig,  or  of  man  himself.  When  the  little  worm  is  removed  fivm 
the  cyst  its  entire  length  will  be  found  not  to  exceed  the  -s^tliot 
an  inch.  In  its  full-grown  or  sexually  mature  state  it  is  still  i 
very  minute  worm ;  the  males  measuring  only  the  ^V^b  of  an 
inch,  whilst  the  females,  which  are  more  than  as  large  agatu« 
reach  up  to  about  |th  of  an  inch. 
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The  professional  importance  of  the  trichina  more  directly 
concerns  the  medical  man  than  the  veterinarian ;  nevertheless, 
since  the  human  disorder  termed  trichiniasis  takes  its  origin  from 
the  consumption  of  animal  food,  especially  pork,  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  latter  to  imderstand  the  nature  of  the  malady  thus 
provoked,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
parasite's  development.  The  experiments  of  various  helmintho- 
logists,  and  especially  those  of  Davaine,  have  distinctly  proved 
that  when  small  animals,  such  as  rats,  rabbits,  and  cats,  are 
largely  infected,  they,  like  man  himself,  readily  succumb  to  the 
disease.  In  the  case  of  larger  animals,  a  very  great  amount  of 
infection  is  necessary  to  give  rise  to  any  external  sjrmptoms. 
So  complete,  indeed,  does  this  immunity  appear  to  be,  that  a  pig 
experimented  on  at  the  Koyal  Veterinary  College  showed  no  sign 
of  the  disorder,-  although  from  subsequent  post  mortem  evidences 
it  was  calculated  that  its  flesh  contained  sixteen  millions  of 
living  worms. 

Until  very  lately  we  flattered  ourselves  that  in  England  and 
Scotland  there  was  no  such  thing  as  trichina  existing  in  our 
home-reared  porkers ;  but  so  far  as  the  former  division  of  the 
country  is  concerned,  this  immunity  can  no  longer  be  said  to 
exist  Not  only  have  several  English  fed  pigs  been  found  to 
harbour  spiral  flesh-worms,  but  in  the  year  1871,  as  recorded  by 
Dr.  Dickenson,  an  outbreak  of  trichiniasis  occurred  in  a  farmer's 
family  in  Cumberland,  this  attack  resulting  from  the  consump- 
tion of  pork  reared  by  themselves.  As  Mr.  Gamgee  has  well 
remarked,  "  If  pigs  are  permitted  to  swallow  the  germs  of  human 
parasites,  as  in  Ireland  and  in  many  British  piggeries,  we  must 
expect  hams,  bacon,  and  pork  sausages  to  be  charged  with  the 
embryonic  forms  of  human  entozoa."  Very  much  more, .  of 
course,  might  be  said  on  this  subject  in  relation  to  questions 
of  hygiene ;  but  our  object  in  these  pages  is  merely  to  show  the 
necessity  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

The  symptoms,  whether  occurring  in  man  or  animals,  are 
generally  believed  to  be  due  to  the  wounds  and  consequent 
irritation  set  up  by  the  worms  during  their  wanderings  in  the 
tissues  of  the  host ;  but  whilst  this  is  true  as  a  cause  of  the 
phenomena  occurring  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  earliest  symptoms,  often  accompanied  with 
diarrhoea,  are  due  to  intestinal  irritation  alone.    Some  authors 
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have,  intleed,  contended  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  traumatic 
injury  caused  by  the  wandering  parasites,  but  our  best  experi- 
mentalists in  helniiuthology  are.  one  and  all  in  favoar  of  the 
\iew  here  advocated. 

Whilst  many  admirable  memoirs  have  been  written  on  the 
structure  and  development  of  trichina  (the  literature  of  the 
subject  being  of  very  great  extent),  we  have  on  the  whole 
satisfied  ourselv^es  that  the  clearly  eunnciated  statements  and 
conclusions  of  Leockart  are  worthy  of  everj^  confidence.  The 
following  is  a  brief  resume  of  his  conclusions,  given  almost  in 
hLs  own  words : — 


1,  Trichina  spiralis  is  the  juvenile  state  of  a  little  round-worm. 

2,  The    mature   Trichina  inhabits  the  intestinal    canid  of 

numerous  wann-blooded  animals,  especially  mammals. 
3*  The  intestinal    Trkhiim  attain  sexual  maturity  on  the 
second  day  after  their  inti*oduction  into  the  stomaclu 

4,  The  eggs  are  developed  witliin  the  parent  worm  into  mi  r 

filaria-like  embryos,  which  are  born  free  from  the  ^l 
day  onwards, 

5.  The  new-born  young  soon  commence  wandering,  penetmt- 

ing  the  intestinal  walls,  and  passing  directly  through  the 
abdominal  cavity  into  the  muscles  of  the  host 
G,  The  directions  in  which  they  pmceed  are  iu  the  course  of 
the  intermuscular  connective  tissues,  the  majority  of  the 
embryos  resting  in  tiae  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 

7.  The  embryos  penetrate  the  separate  muscular  bundles,  aud 

at  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  they  will  have  acquired 
the  si2e  and  organization  of  the  spiral  flesh-worm, 

8.  Soon   after  the   intrusion   of    the  parasite    the    infest  1 

muscular  fibre  loses  its  original  structure;  and  aftt  i  ^ 
while  the  spot  occupied  by  the  rolled-up  entozoa  becomes 
spindle-shaped,  within  which  the  well-known  lemoa- 
shaped  cysts  are  formed. 

9,  The  further  development  of  the  muscle  trichin®  is  alto- 

gether independent  of  the  formation  of  these  cysta,  thiy 
walls  of  which  become  hardened  by  calcareous  deposit! 
and  thus,  moreover,  males  and  females  are  already  dia* 
tinguishable  in  the  larval  state. 

10,  The  immigi'ation  of  the  young  parasites  in  large  muuber» 
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produces  very  serious  or  even  fatal  consequences;  and 
thus  it  happens,  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
imported  parasites  the  symptoms  resulting  will  be  either 
severe,  dangerous,  or  even  fataL 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  even  pigs  occasionally 
display  symptoms  of  trichiniasis,  the  signs  of  the  disease  in  the 
animal  being  loss  of  appetite,  quiescence,  aversion  to  all  kinds 
of  movement,  and  even  partial  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  In  the 
human  subject  it  is  well  known  -that  the  symptoms  are  much 
more  severe,  many  of  the  patients  enduring  the  most  intolerable 
agony,  until  at  length  death  mercifully  comes  to  put  an  end  to 
their  sufferings. 

Here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  cats  are  liable 
to  be  affected  with  another  disease  very  closely  resembling 
trichiniasis,  which  may  appropriately  be  called  olulaniasis.  The 
disorder  is  occasioned  by  a  minute  trichina-like  nematode  termed 
by  Leuckart  Olvlanus  tricuspis.  It  gains  access  to  the  lungs  in 
the  larval  state,  producing  death  by  suffocation. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  larger 
round-worms  is  very  incomplete ;  nevertheless  the  causes  of  the 
prevalence  of  these  worms  in  particular  localities  and  during 
certain  seasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  clear  that  their  final 
stage  of  growth  is  accomplished  with  great  rapidity,  otherwise 
we  should  not  meet  with  lumbricoids  in  pigs  and  puppies  sccurcely 
three  weeks  old.  Large  round-worms  have  also  been  found  in 
very  young  colts.  The  ordinary  lumbricoids  of  the  horse,  of  the 
.  pig,  and  of  man,  so  very  closely  resemble  each  other,  that  by 
some  they  are  regarded  as  mere  varieties  of  one  species  {Ascaris 
megaloeephala^  A.  suilla^  and  A,  luiriiricoides).  Whether  they 
are  so  or  not  is  of  little  practical  moment,  for  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  any  one  of  them  would  furnish  a  clue  as  to  what  obtains 
in  the  others.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  lumbricoids  of  the 
dog  and  cat  undergo  similar  changes. 

The  eggs  of  the  common  round-worm  have  been  kept  alive 
by  Davaine  for  more  than  five  years;  and  various  observers 
have  watched  their  development  in  fresh  water  up  to  the  stage 
of  imperfectly  developed  embryos,  and  have  kept  them  alive  in 
this  condition  for  three  months. 
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T)r,  Davaiiie  administereti  some  of  his  five-year-old  eml>rTog 
to  rats,  and  bad  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a  few  of  their  e*^  iu 
the  feces,  with  their  embryos  still  living,  and  striving  to  get  ont 
of  the  shells.    He  administered  others  to  a  cow,  also  iiitn^ducing 
some  into  the  stomachs  of  dogs  in  small  linen-covered  Hasks*     As 
ft  general  result,  it  may  be  said  that  the  embryos  escaped  from 
their  sheila  ;  hut  the  contents  of  those  eggs  in  which  the  pr 
of  yolk-segmentation  had  not  arrived  at  the  stage  of  erabryon 
formation  remained  undigested.    So  far  back  as  the  year  1853 
Verloren  reared  emhr}^os  in  the  eggs  of  the  dogs  round-worm 
within  a  period  of  lifteen  days  in  distilled  water.     Dr.  Cobbald 
has  also  reared  the  embryos  of  this  species  {Ascaris  marginaia) 
in  fresh  water,  and  has  kept  them  alive  for  a  period  of  seventeen 
months.     At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  and  during  the  warm 
weather,  some  of  them  escaped  from  their  shells. 

According  to  Davaine,  the  eggs  of  many  nematodes  will  readily 
ret-ain  their  vitality  tliough  long  exposed  to  drjTiess,  but  their 
contents  will  not  go  on  developing  during  this  period  of  exposure* 
In  the  case  of  Asraris  tetrapttra  of  the  mouse,  liowever.  embn** 
onal  formation  goes  on  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  external  mois- 
ture. He  has  noticed  the  same  thing  in  the  oxyurides  of  rodents 
Dryness  does  not  even  destroy  the  eggs  of  Ascaris  lumhricaidit 
and  Tnrhocepliaim  dispar.  It  w^ould  seem,  in  short,  that  the 
eggs  of  nematodes,  which  normally  take  up  their  residence  in 
cats,  dogs,  and  carnivorous  aminals  which  reside  in  arid  region^ 
will  develop  embrj'os  in  avo  without  a  trace  of  moistnra 
iJavaine  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  nematode 
embryos  should  pass  through  the  body  of  any  intermediary 
bearer;  and  he  believes  that  tliey  are  often  directly  transferreil 
to  the  stomach  of  their  appropriate  hosts  whilst  adhering  in  the 
condition  of  an  impalpable  dust  to  the  coats  of  their  bearers, 
wlience  they  are  detached  l>y  the  animals  themselves  when 
licking  the  fur.  With  the  eggs  of  Ascaris  me/jalocephala  Dr. 
Cobbold  has  performed  several  experiments,  having  reared  the 
embryos  in  simple  fresh  water,  and  found  them  capable  of  escap- 
ing from  their  shells  during  warm  weather.  He  also  succeciUMl 
in  rearing  these  larvie  in  pond  mud,  noticing  at  the  same  tiurr 
that  after  their  exclusion  they  grew  more  or  less  rapidly  up 
U^  a  certain  point,  after  which  they  appeared  to  stop, 
if  waiting  tmnsference   to  some  host  for  the  further  aocom* 
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plishment  of  their  larval  growth.  The  addition  of  horse-dung 
to  the  soft  wet  mud  in  one  case,  and  of  cow-dung  in  another, 
neither  appeared  to  advance  nor  retard  the  process  of  embryonal 
growth  so  long  as  the  embryos  remained  in  their  shells.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  embryos  were  reared  in  simple  horse- 
dung,  purposely  kept  moist,  they  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
organization  than  did  those  which  were  reared  in  water  and  wet 
mud.  Having  watched  hundreds  of  these  larv»  under  varying 
conditions^  Gobbold  came  to  the  conclusion  that  after  their 
escape  from  the  egg,  their  growth,  strength,  and  activity  are 
Savoured,  if  they  happen  to  have  gained  access  to  fluid  media 
containing  impurities.  Ditch  or  muddy  pond  water  would 
appear  to  be  eminently  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
escaped  larvse  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  growth. 

That  warmth  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  development  of 
all  kinds  of  parasites  is  a  well-established  truth ;  and  in  the  case 
of  most  nematodes  it  appears  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 
formation  and  hatching  of  the  embryos.  Take  the  case  of 
Oxjfuris,  for  example.  As  Leuckart  observes  {Die  Menschlichen 
JParasiten,  Bd.  ii.  s.  326),  "  One  only  needs  to  expose  the  eggs  of 
the  human  thread-worm  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  in  a 
moistened  paper  envelope,  when  in  five  or  six  hours  the  tadpole- 
shaped  embryos  become  slender  elongated  worms,  which  are  not 
unlike  the  sexually  mature  oxynrides  in  form,  exhibiting  rather 
lively  movements  under  the  influence  of  the  warmth."  The 
power  of  warmth  is  thus  very  obvious  in  the  case  of  oxyuris, 
since  without  a  certain  degree  of  temperature  the  earliest  em- 
bryonal change  cannot  be  accomplished.  As  in  the  oxyuris  of 
man,  these  early  changes  are  sometimes  accomplished  whilst  the 
eggs,  discharged  from  the  maternal  worm,  still  lie  in  the  faeces 
or  rectum  of  the  bearer;  so  also  it  is  probable  that  similar 
changes  occur  in  the  eggs  of  Oxyuris  curvula  whilst  they  still 
remain  in  the  rectum  of  the  horse.  According  to  Leuckart,  the 
escape  of  the  embryos  of  the  himian  ox3ruris  ordinarily  takes 
place  when  the  eggs  are  swallowed  by  a  new  human  bearer ;  but 
from  the  observations  of  Heller,  it  is  also  quite  certain  that  any 
person  may  infest  himself  by  swallowing  the  eggs  which  have 
come  from  oxyurides  dwelling  in  his  own  person.  In  either 
case  the  escape  of  the  embryos  from  the  egg  is  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  acting  upon  the  egg-shelL    The 
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further  changes  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  perfectly 
luatui'e  oxyiuis  are  accomplished  within  the  ahmentaiy  canal 
of  the  hearer.  Here  we  have  cases  in  which  the  adult  sexusil 
form  of  the  pai*asite  lays  eggs  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  iu 
host.  Favoured  hy  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  embryo  reaches  a  certain  stage  of  development  wliile 
still  enclosed  within  its  egg-sheli  If  these  eggs,  expelltsd 
with  the  fieces,  reach  a  new  host,  the  embry^o  is  htitched,  and 
develops  into  a  sexual  adult  This  is  the  mode  of  development 
in  Trichocephalus  affiniSj  and  almost  certainly  in  Oxt/uru 
vermicidariii  of  man,  Oxtjuris  carc^ula  of  the  horse,  and  Ascaru 
lumbricaidcs. 

Thus  Dr.  Heller  found,  past  mmiem,  young  round-worms,  of 
the  species  Ascaris  lumhrkoidis,  in  the  intestines  of  an  imbecile. 
There  were  eighteen  specimens,  the  largest  of  which  had  only 
acquired  the  length  of  about  half  an  inch,  whilst  the  smallest 
gave  a  long  diameter  of  only  275  millimktreSj  or  let  ua  say 
roughly  the  ninth  part  of  an  inch.  Thus  Heller,  in  part  at 
least,  bridged  over  the  gap  which  had  formerly  existed  between 
the  size  of  the  embryo  at  the  time  of  expidsion  from  the  egg 
and  the  large  sized  ones  which  alone  had  been  formerly  ob- 
serv^ed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  this  case  we  are  almost 
certain  that  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  alimentary  canal,  where 
the  embryos  attain  sexual  maturity* 

The  mode  of  development  is  usually  slightly  diflferent  in 
Ascaris  and  Stronffi/lus,  where  the  eggs  have  a  thin  shelly  and 
the  embi^'o  enjoys  for  a  time  a  non-parasitic  existence  in  water 
or  mud.  Here  it  grows  in  size,  but  develops  no  sexual  oi^gana 
Sometimes  it  accidentally  attaches  itself  as  a  parasite  to  a  fresh* 
water  mollusc,  but  it  undergoes  no  change  there.  Events, ; 
gaining  access  to  a  proper  host,  it  reaches  sexual  maturity,  ;-;*a 
the  cycle  of  its  life  is  repeated.  This  is  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  Bochmiics  trigonoccphalus  of  the  dog,  of  DockmiuM 
duodena/is  of  imiii,  and  of  various  species  of  Ascaris,  e.g,^  Ascaris 
acumincUa  of  the  frog.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  strongylea, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  e^lier  larval  transformatio 
are  undergone  after  the  eggs  have  been  expelled  and  lodgvd 
within  soft  soil  or  mud.  Leuckart  has  proved  this  in  the  < 
of  SiroTi^lus  hypodomiiSi  whose  rhabditifonn  young  cast  their' 
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first  skin  in  about  tliree  weeks,  at  which  time,  as  happens  with 
many  other  larval  nematodes,  they  part  with  their  tails. 

The  case  is  still  more  complicated  when  the  nematode  re^ 
quires  two  hosts  to  complete  its  metamorphosis.  In  some  cases 
it  is  the  egg  which  is  taken  into  the  first  or  intermediate  host, 
in  other  cases  it  is  the  larva.  We  have  a  good  example  of  a 
parasite  requiring  two  hosts  in  the  case  of  the  Spiroptera  dbtusa 
of  the  mouse.  The  eggs  pass  out  of  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  mouse,  and  are  eaten  by  the  meal-worm.  The  eggs  are 
hatched,  and  the  larva,  after  living  in  the  meal-worm  for  about 
five  weeks,  forms  round  itself  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue. 
If  meal-worms  containing  these  encysted  larvae  are  eaten  by 
mice,  the  larvse  leave  their  capsules  and  become  the  sexually 
mature  Spiroptera  dbtusa  of  the  mouse.  The  Filaria  sanguinis 
AominiSy  or  Filaria  Bancroftii,  is  another  good  example  of  a 
parasite  which  requires  two  hosts.  The  sexually  mature  worm 
is  found  in  the  human  tissues,  and  is  viviparous,  producing 
numerous  larvae,  which  make  their  way  into  the  blood.  The 
blood  is  sucked  by  mosquitos,  and  thus  the  larvae  get  into  the 
mosquito,  where  they  increase  in  size,  and  undergo  various 
changes.  When  the  mosquito  dies  the  larvae  pass  into  the 
water  and  live  for  a  time  a  free  life.  Ultimately  they  gain 
access  to  the  intestines  with  the  water,  and,  boring  into  the 
tissues,  produce  again  the  larvae  on  attaining  sexual  maturity  in 
their  human  bearer. 

A  third  example  of  a  nematode  requiring  two  hosts  is  the 
TridUna  spiralis.  The  sexually  mature  worm  lives  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  is  viviparous,  producing  nimierous  larvae, 
which  make  their  way  out  of  the  alimentary  canal  into  the 
muscles,  where  they  encyst.  When  flesh  containing  the  sexually 
immature  larvae  is  eaten,  the  cystic  stage  comes  to  a  close,  and 
sexual  maturity  is  attained  in  the  alimentary  canal,  where  the 
larvae  are  again  produced. 

The  eminent  Kussian  traveller  Fedtschenko  observed  the 
primary  larval  changes  to  take  place  in  the  young  of  the  guinea- 
worm  during  their  sojourn  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  Cydopes, 
these  entomostracous  crustaceans  being  destined  to  play  the 
part  of  intermediary  bearers.  In  like  manner,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  young  of  the  strongyles,  which  occasion 
husk  and  lamb  disease,  undergo  their  primary  changes  of  de- 
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velopment  either  wiUiin  soft  mud  alone,  or  within  the  bodies 
of  sioall  slugs  and  other  miuute  denizens  of  herbage^  or  possibly 
witliin  the  bodies  of  larval  insects  and  minute  entomostracano^ 
inhabiting  ponds,  ditches,  and  runuing  streams.  It  thus  seeais 
that  whilst  some  nematodes  can  accomplish  their  develop- 
mental processes  without  any  lengthened  sojourn  outside  their 
final  bearer,  others,  on  the  contrary,  require  particular,  Taried, 
and  prolonged  conditions  which  shall  enable  them  to  undcj^ 
certain  preliminary  changes  altogether  exterior  to  and  ajmrt  from 
the  bodies  of  their  ultimate  hosts.     In  short,  as  Leiicb  uts 

out,  we  have  two  distinct  groups  of  strongi^des :  those  w  ,  ,iJ 

a  free  life  in  their  larval  state,  undergoing  a  certain  grade  of 
development  in  mud  and  water ;  and  those  which  pass  through 
certain  larval  changes  of  growth  within  the  bodies  of  insects 
and  other  intermediary  bearers. 

So  much  for  the  natural  history  of  the  nematoda,  or  order  of 
thread-worms  and  round-worms,  on  which  much  more  might  l^ 
said,  were  we  not  limited  to  a  general  view  of  all  the  groups  of 
internal  parasites.  As  it  is,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceire 
that,  speaking  generally,  it  is  now  clearly  understood  how  cattle 
and  sheep  and  other  animals  obtain  one  frequent  form  of  lung 
disease.  It  is  almost  needless  to  ad<l  that  the  labours  of  heb 
minthologists  have  thus  contributed  largely  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  rational  principles  on  which  to  base  successfully  both  a 
radical  and  prophylactic  method  of  treatment. 

PLATYH  ELMINTHES. 

The  flukes  and  tape-worms  which  belong  to  this  class  have 
flattened  bodies,  hence  the  name  Plaiyhehninthfs  or  flat-w*omis. 
They  are  hermaphrodite,  and  are  usually  furnished  with  ot^gans 
of  attachment,  such  as  suckers  and  hooks.  Usually  there  is  an 
alternation  of  generations,  ie.,  the  young  one  is  not  like  its 
parent,  but  must  pass  through  various  metamorphoses  in  older 
to  reach  the  adult  form. 

TREMATODA. 

This  order  comprises  the  flukes ;  and  it  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  veterinarian,  inasmuch  as  he  is  occasionally  ooosulted  in 
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Inference  to  the  well-known  disease  in  sheep  termed  rot  This 
disorder  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  presence  of  the  common 
liver  fluke  {Distoma  hepaticum),  a  parasite  that  is  seldom  more 
than  an  inch  in  length.  Other  animals  than  sheep  are  liable  to 
be  infested  by  it,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  cattle,  hares,  and 
rabbits,  it  only  very  rarely  occasions  severe  disease.  In  about  a 
score  of  instances  this  entozoon  has  been  detected  in  the  human 
body.    It  sometimes  also  infests  the  horse. 

For  many  years  past  investigations  have  been  conducted  with 
the  special  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  cattle  and 
sheep  infest  themselves  with  this  parasite;  and  although  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  out  all  the  stages  of  growth  of  the 
common  fluke  itself,  researches  amongst  the  trematodes  generally 
.have  enabled  observers  to  arrive  at  conclusions  of  the  highest 
practical  importance.  Intelligent  cattle-breeders  and  agricul- 
turists have  all  along  observed  that  the  rot  was  particularly 
virulent  after  long-continued  wet  weather,  and  more  especially 
so  when  there  had  been  a  succession  of  such  seasons;  and 
farther,  that  the  flocks  grazing  in  low  pastures  and  marshy 
districts  were  much  more  liable  to  invasion  than  those  whicli 
pastured  on  higher  and  drier  grounds;  but,  what  is  most 
interesting,  they  also  observed  that  an  exception  occurred 
in  the  case  of  those  sheep  feeding  in  the  extensive  salt 
water  marshes  bordering  our  eastern  shores.  It  was  probably 
this  latter  circumstance  which  suggested  the  common  and 
useful  practice  of  mixing  salt  with  the  food  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
both  as  a  preventive  and  curative  agent  At  all  events,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  the  intelligible  explanation  of  the  good 
effected  by  this  simple  practice,  is  intimately  associated  with  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  mode  of  development  of  the  parasite 
in  question. 

The  symptoms,  treatment,  and  pathological  appearances  con- 
nected with  rot  are  not  here  discussed,  the  present  chapter 
being  limited  to  the  natural  history  of  the  entozoa.  Even 
within  this  limitation  the  subject  is  too  large  to  be  treated 
of  exhaustively  and  in  detail;  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  is  probably  sufficient  to  follow  the  plan  we  have  adopted 
in  the  case  of  trichina,  namely,  to  offer  a  series  of  conclusions, 
such  as  appear  to  be  well  established  by  the  independent  re- 
searches of  various  helminthologists.    In  this  connection  it  is 
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only  necessary  to  add  that  the  labours  of  Steenstrop,  Leockaiti^ 
Van  Beneden,  Pagenstecher,  Moolinie,  DaTsine,  Filippi,  and 
Simonds  have  played  a  most  conspicuous  pari.  It  may  also 
be  observed  that,  notwithstanding  many  assurances  to  the 
contrary,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  justify 
our  going  beyond  the  data  and  conclusions  here  given.  The 
statement  made  by  one  naturalist,  to  the  effect  that  the  larvae  of 
the  common  fluke  reside  in  the  moUusc  called  Succinea  puiris, 
has  not  received  confirmation.  That  the  larvse  are  not  limited 
to  a  single  species  of  moUuscan  bearer  is,  to  say  the  leasts 
extremely  probable.  All  things  considered,  {)erhaps  the  follow- 
ing may,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  be  r^arded  as 
a  fair  exposition  of  the  genetic  relations  and  phenomena  ex* 
hibited  by  the  common  liver  fluke. 

1.  The  liver  fluke,  in  its  sexually  mature  state  (JHstoma 

hepaiicum)  gives  rise  to  the  disease  conmionly  called  n)<; 
this  affection  being  also  locally  termed  caatJu  (Dorsetshire, 
Devon),  ties  (Cornwall)  and  bane  (Somersetshire).  In 
France  it  is  known  as  the  Ccichexie  agucuse,  and  more 
popularly  as  pourriture.  In  Germany  the  epidemic 
disease  is  called  egelseiuJu,  and  in  a  more  limited  sense 
either  die  Fdule  or  die  Zeberkrankheit. 

2.  The  rot  is  especially  prevalent  during  the  spring  of  the 

year,  at  which  time  the  fluke  itself,  and  innumerable 
multitudes  of  the  free  eggs,  are  constantly  escaping  from 
the  alimentary  canal  of  tlie  bearer.  The  germs  are  thus 
ordinarily  transferred  to  open  pasture -grounds,  along  with 
the  ffleces  of  the  bearer. 

3.  As  it  has  been  shown  by  dissections  that  the  liver  of  a 

single  sheep  may  harbour  several  hundred  flukes,  and  as 
also  a  single  adult  fluke  is  capable  of  throwing  off  several 
thousand  eggs,  it  is  certain  that  any  rot-affected  flock  is 
capable  of  distributing  millions  of  fluke  germs  in  the  egg 
condition. 

4.  Such  flukes  as  have  accidentally  escaped   their  host  per 

anum  do  not  exhibit  powers  of  locomotion  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  imdertake  mirations.  Their  slijiht 
movements,  however,  subserve  the  purpose  of  concealing 
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them  in  the  grass  where  they  have  fallen,  and  also,  pro- 
bably, aid  in  the  further  expulsion  of  eggs,  which  latter 
can  only  pass  from  the  oviduct  in  single  file,  one  at  a 
time. 

5,  After  the  death  of  the  escaped  flukes,  the  further  dispersion 

of  the  eggs  is  facilitated  by  the  subsequent  decomposi- 
tion of  the  parent  worm,  and  also  by  its  disintegration, 
occasioned  by  the  attacks  of  insects.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  the  uterus  of  a  full-grown  fluke  may  contain 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  eggs. 

6.  By  the  agency  of  winds,  rains,  insects,  the  feet  of  cattle, 

dogs,  rabbits,  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  by  man 
himself,  the  freed  ova  are  dispersed  and  carried  to  con- 
siderable distances;  and  thus  it  is  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  ultimately  find  their  way  into  ponds, 
ditches,  canals,  pools  of  all  kinds,  lakes  and  running 
streams. 

7-  The  eggs  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  exhibit  the  already 
segmented  yolk  in  a  state  of  fine  division.  The  egg 
contents  continue  to  develop  outside  the  parent's  body ; 
the  granular  matrix  finally  becoming  transformed  into  a 
ciliated  embryo,  which,  when  set  free,  follows  the  habit 
of  infusorial  animalcules  in  general  by  swimming  rapidly 
in  the  water.  The  escape  of  the  embryo  is  efiected  at 
the  anterior  pole  of  the  egg-shell,  which  is  furnished  with 
a  lid  that  opens  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  prolonged 
immersion,  aided  by  the  vigorous  movements  of  the  con- 
tained embryo. 

8.  The  ciliated,  free,  swimming  embryo  of  the  common  fluke, 
at  the  time  of  its  birth,  exhibits  the  figure  of  an  inverted 
cone,  its  anterior  extremity,  which  is  broad  and  some- 
what flattened,  supporting  a  central  proboscis-like  papilla. 
A  small  pigment  spot,  placed  dorsally,  and  having  tlie 
form  of  a  cross,  is  supposed  to  be  a  rudimentary  organ  of 
vision.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the  cilia  fall  off, 
the  embryos  then  assuming  the  character  of  planaria-like 
creeping  larvae. 
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9.  Xotwithstandiiig  its  al>riclged  locomotive  powers^  the  non- 

ciliated  larva  sootier  or  later  gains  access  to  the  body  of 
an  intennediary  hearer,  M^tbm  whose  tissues  it  becomes 
transfomied  into  a  kind  of  sac  or  s^jorocysi*  In  this  con- 
dition the  larva  is  capable  of  developing  other  larvie  in 
its  interior  by  a  process  of  budding.  The  sporocyst^  vary 
in  character,  and  when  highly  organized  are  called  rcdUr  ; 
they  are  often  also  called  nurses;  the  latter  term  being 
generally  applicalde  to  all  forms  of  trematode  la 
which  reproduce  by  internal  budding. 

10,  The  progeny  of  the  more  highly  oiganized   *'nur 

(sporocysts  or  rediae)  are  furnished  with  tails,  in  w*J 
characteristic  stage  of  growth  they  constitute  the  vre 
known  ccTcariw  or  higher  trematode  larvae.     In  this  st 
they  migrate  from  their   intermediary  mollusc-an  he 
and  pass  into  the  water  to  lead  for  a  time  an  independe 
existence. 

IL  There  is  ever}'-  reason  to  believe  that  before  the  ctrmri^ 
succeed  in  gaining   access  to  their  final    or  definilil 
hosts,  they  re-enter  tlie  bodies  of  molluscs  or  ai|nati 
insects.^     Tliis  they  accomplish  by  means  of  a  borin 
apparatus;  and,   having  previously  cast  off  their  tails, 
they  encyst  themselves  beneath  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
In  tins  new  situation  they  acquire  a  still  higher  degive 
of  organization,  thus  realising  the  so-called  tailless  or 
jtupa  stage* 

12.  The  pupa?  or  encysted  cercarinB  are  at  length  passively 
transferred,  along  with  its  fodder  or  its  drink,  into 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  ultimate  host;  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  cysts  serve  the  purpose  of  a  protacti^^| 
covering  until  the  larv^  have  passed  into  tlie  true  ^^ 
digestive  stomach,  in  which  organ  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  by  dissolving  the  sac,  liberates  the  p\t}Ht, 

^  From  the  investigatioiu  of  Mr.  TbomAB,  it  is  aammed  Uiat  the  inicrmcdifttp 
hoAt  of  the  liver  fluke  in  not  the  aliig  as  Htipposed,  but  a  «miiU  aquatic  aulmal,  ivhkb 
has  hitherto  been  (iverloak»d»  or  that  the  roots  of  graeees  plajr  the  piart  <tf  htmXM  lo 
the  iarvid  forma  of  lUstomatefl^ — (  Vtierinarianj  April  1882.) 
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From  the  stomach  the  tailless  larvae  succeed  in  entering 
the  common  liver  duct  and  its  branches,  in  which  situa- 
tion they  rapidly  acquire  all  those  internal  organs  which 
characterise  the  adult  flukes.  In  this  way  the  life  cycle 
is  completed. 

From  the  researches  of  Van  Beneden,  and  especially  also  of 
Pagenstecher,  it  would  further  appear  that  the  degree  of  multi- 
plication of  the  larvse  and  the  extent  of  their  organization  are 
largely  aflfected  by  varying  states  of  the  season,  in  association 
with  other  co-ordinating  external  conditions.  This  conclusion 
is  important  practically.  For  example,  the  highly  organized 
germ-sacs  or  sporocysts  {redix)  are  capable,  imder  favourable 
climatal  states,  of  developing  not  only  the  ordinary  tailed  cer- 
carise  in  their  interior,  but  also  new  germ-sacs  ?  It  would  seem, 
further,  that  there  is  no  recognisable  limit  either  to  the  variety 
or  to  the  extent  of  larval  fluke  development.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  an  accidental  concurrence  of  favourable  conditions, 
such  as  happens  in  particular  seasons,  should  be  followed  by  the 
disastrous  outbreaks  recognised  as  epidemics  of  rot.  As  we 
cannot  regulate  the  character  of  the  seasons,  so  neither  can 
we  prevent  the  occurrence  of  many  epizootics.  Helminthological 
science,  however,  does  enable  us  to  lessen  the  amount  of  disease, 
by  affording  an  adequate  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  causes 
concerned  in  its  production.  We  may,  indeed,  yet  be  able  to 
ascertain  with  precision  what  intermediary  bearers  are  imme- 
mediately  concerned  in  the  harbouring  of  the  cercarean  or  pupal 
representatives  of  the  common  fluke;  and  should  these  guests 
be  found  to  reside  in  the  body  of  some  one  particular  and 
readily  accessible  mollusc,  it  is  obvious  that  the  collection  and 
destruction  of  the  intermediary  bearer  in  question  would  operate 
to  limit,  if  it  did  not,  in  course  of  time,  altogether  serve  to 
eradicate  the  disease. 

Guided  by  indications  of  the  order  just  mentioned,  Dr.  Eowe, 
of  Mount  Battery,  Goulbum  District,  Victoria,  has  proposed  a 
somewhat  rough  and  ready  method  of  stamping  out  the  rot, 
which  disease,  by  the  way,  appears  to  be  far  more  constant  as 
an  epizootic  in  Australia  than  it  is  with  ourselves.  In  brief, 
the  plan  suggested  was  to  bum  the  whole  of  the  grass  where 
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Tot-affected  sheep  have  been  pasturing,  to  destroy  the 
animals  themselves,  and,  after  a  time,  to  restock  with  aon 

animals. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  method  would  prove 
effective  for  a  while;  but  since,  to  insure  a  permanent  result, 
a  frightful  sacrifice  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance, 
it  i.s  to  be  feared  that  the  experiment  could  not  be  undertaken 
without  severe  and  rather  unconstitutional  legal  enactments. 
Moreover,  supposing  the  colony  were  rendered  entirely  free  ft-om 
rot,  the  original  exciting  cause,  wliich  we  are  t^^ld  brought  the 
malady  into  the  country  somewhere  about  the  year  1856,  might 
again  reintroduce  the  disorder.  On  this  subject,  however,  the 
reader  wiU  do  well  to  consult  the  notice  of  Dr,  Eowe  a  ob8er%a- 
tions,  as  recorded  in  the  Veterinarym  for  February  1873.  In 
perusing  the  communication  in  question,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  observations  proceed  from  the  pen  of  an 
observant  and  extensive  stock  owner. 
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This  natural  order  of  flat-worms  has  acquired  ita  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  most  species  in  the  adult  condition 
resemble  a  tape  or  band,  hence  also  the  common  name  tape- 
worm. Sometimes,  how^ever,  the  resemblance  to  a  tap©  fails 
altogether,  as  is  conspicuously  the  case  with  the  little  tape-worm 
of  the  dog  (Taenia  echinoeoeeuB),  The  absence  of  a  mouth  and  of 
an  alimentary  canal  are  very  characteristic  of  the  order,  so  that 
in  the  tape-worm  we  have  an  animal  feeding  by  the  process  of 
osmosis. 

If  an  adult  tape-worm  be  examined  we  find  that  it  consists  O^J 
segments.  The  anterior  segment  is  difierently  constructed  frciia^l 
all  the  rest,  and  is  variously  designated  as  the  fiend,  nHrse,  or 
scoicx,  Beliind  the  anterior  segment  or  Juad  follows  a  chain  of 
segments  for  reproductive  purposes,  the  generative  s^{pn€ni9  or 
proijloitides.  These  generative  segments  are  produced  bj  a 
process  of  budding  from  the  head.  In  the  same  worm  we  find 
them  at  all  stages  of  development,  unripe,  half-ripe,  or  com- 
pletely ripe  segments,  the  youngest  nearest  the  head.  It  is 
quite  important  to  observe  that  the  /tearf  produces  all  the  rest  of 
the  worm  by  a  process  of  budding,  so  that  if  all  the  body  be 
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removed  and  the  head  left  behind,  the  wonn  will  be  again  re- 
produced. 

The  head  or  scolex,  in  addition  to  its  power  of  continually 
budding  ofiT  chains  of  segments,  is  provided  with  organs  by 
means  of  which  it  fastens  itself  to  the  wall  of  the  alimentary 
canaL  These  organs  of  attachment  in  the  Bothrtocepfudtis  take 
the  form  of  two  longitudinal  grooves,  hence  the  name,  while 
in  the  Tcsnia  the  sides  of  the  head  are  provided  with  four 
sucking  discs.  In  addition  to  the  four  suckers,  some  tape- worms 
(TamuE  armcUce)  have  circles  of  hooks  anterior  to  the  suckers, 
each  hook  formed  in  a  little  pocket.  These  hooks  have  sharp 
projecting  points,  which  serve  as  anchors  for  the  tape-worm. 
Their  presence  or  absence,  their  size,  form,  and  number,  are 
often  very  characteristic,  and  their  examination  is  often  facili- 
tated by  the  use  of  caustic  potash,  in  which  the  hard  chitinous 
material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  insoluble. 

Following  the  head  come  the  youngest  segments,  as  yet  narrow 
and  short,  and  not  plainly  distinguishable  from  one  another, 
often  spoken  of  as  the  neck.  Proceeding  backwards  from  the 
Tieek,  the  segments  become  broader  and  longer,  and  more  distinct 
from  one  another.  The  hindmost  segments  have  reached  the 
full  size,  are  capable  of  separating  from  the  others,  and  can  even 
have  an  independent  existence  for  a  time.  Ultimately  these 
detached  segments  wander  out  of  the  body,  or  are  expelled  with 
the  faeces,  when  they  die  and  decay ;  but  the  ripe  eggs  provided 
with  their  hard  shells  retain  their  vitality,  and  are  ready,  under 
favourable  conditions,  to  undergo  a  series  of  metamorphoses, 
whose  final  term  is  the  adult  tape-worm. 

Each  segment  is  provided  with  a  complete  set  of  male  and 
female  reproductive  organs,  so  that,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  segments  can  detach  and  lead  for  a  time  an  in- 
dependent existence,  we  may  regard  each  segment  or  proglottis  as 
a  complete  hermaphrodite  individual  In  the  yoxingest  segments 
the  sexual  organs  are  not  yet  developed,  but  in  the  half-ripe 
segments  the  male  and  female  organs  are  distinguishable,  whereas 
in  the  completely  ripe  segments  the  uterus  loaded  with  its  eggs 
is  the  conspicuous  part.  The  form  of  the  uterus  of  the  ripe 
segment  is  very  characteristic,  and  may  be  readily  observed  by 
pressing  the  ripe  segments  between  two  slips  of  glass,  and  ex« 
amining  with  the  naked  eye  or  a  pocket  lens.    For  example,  in 
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the  Bdhrioceplialits  the  uterus  has  the  form  of  a  rosette,  Vi 
in  the  Twnia  it  is  usually  tree-like,  and  hy  counting  the  niimbe? 
of  uterine  branches  we  are  often  able  to  determine  the  species. 
At  the  same  time  the  sexual  openings  can  be  observed — (L)  On 
the  margin,  and  alternately  right  and  left,  i.e.,  on  the  left  tuarj^in 
of  one  segment,  on  the  right  margin  of  the  next,  on  the  left 
margin  of  tlie  third,  and  so  on,  €.<jf,,  Tanm  amiurm,  Tamia  Btrrata, 
Tcenia  marffimxia,  and  most  Ttrnm  ;  (2.)  Two  mai^ginal  openings 
for  each  segment,  one  on  the  right  margin  and  one  on  the  left 
(only  in  Tctnia  cutumerina  and  Tmnia  expaTisa) ;  (3.)  Openings 
not  marginal,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ventml  surface,  r.^^ 
Both  rioctphalus. 

If  the  eggs  from  the  uterus  of  a  ripe  segment  of  a  T€tnia 
be  examined,  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  coloured  points, 
and  under  the  microscope  as  round  or  oval  bodies.  The  shell  is 
thick,  and  is  seen  to  consist  of  little  prisms  cemented  together. 
In  the  interior  of  the  shell  the  embryo  is  visible  as  a  little  solid 
body  provided  with  six  hooks.  The  eggs  of  the  Bothriocqfhalus 
present  quite  a  diflerent  appearance. 

These  eggs  are  hatched  when  they  gain  access  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  a  suitable  host,  wliich  is  rarely  the  same  ^ 
the  host  of  the  adult  Tcniia.  Stimulated  by  the  warmth  and 
acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  shell 
is  more  or  less  dissolved,  and  the  8ia:'hooked  embryo  or  ProseoUz 
becomes  free.  Helped  by  its  hooks,  the  embryo  bores  its  way 
through  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  tract,  and  is  carried  along 
with  the  blood,  or  otlierwise,  to  some  place  suited  for  its  furtljer 
development,  it  may  be  the  connective  tissue,  muscles,  liver, 
lungs,  or  even  the  brain,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Ccmurtt^ 
ccrcbralis  in  the  brain  of  sheep.  Ha\ing  reached  a  suitabta^^ 
resting-place,  the  solid  embryo  drops  its  hooks,  and,  acting  as  JIV 
foreign  body,  causes  local  exudations  and  new  formations  of 
granular  matter  and  connective  tissue.  Thus  the  surrounding 
tissues  form  nutritive  material  and  a  connective  tissue  capsule 
for  the  solid  embryo.  The  embryo,  fed  at  the  expense  of  the 
surrounding  tissues,  rapidly  grows  in  size,  loses  it^  solid  <*  r 

and  becomes  a  hollow  sac  filled  with  fluid.     In  this  i  n 

the  creature  is  spoken  of  as  a  ajstic  or  bladder-worm^  or  more 
commonly  as  a  measle  or  hydatid,  and  this  cystic  stage  is  quit^s 
comparable  with  the  sporocyst  of  a  trematode-worm.     The  cystic* 
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worm,  still  enclosed  in  its  capsule,  undergoes  further  important 
changes.  At  one  or  more  points  in  its  wall  a  process  of  budding 
takes  place,  each  bud  growing  inwards  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
pocket,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  suckers,  or  suckers  and  hooks, 
are  developed.  Each  bud  has  now  the  form  of  an  invaginated 
tape-worm  head,  and  when  evaginated  is  quite  like  that  of  the 
adult  tape-worm,  differing  mainly  from  it  in  being  hollow. 

In  other  cases  the  cystic-worm  undergoes  more  complex 
changes,  the  buds  developing  not  into  tape- worm  heads,  but  into 
aecondary  cysts,  while  the  buds  on  the  secondary  cysts  become 
the  tape-worm  heads,  as  is  the  case  in  Echinococcus  cysts. 

These  different  kinds  of  cystic-worms,  which  are  merely  the 
larval  stages  of  tape-worms,  have  received  different  names. 

(1.)  CysticeTcus — cyst  filled  with  serum,  and  provided  with 

only  one  head. 
(2.)  Cysticercaid — cyst  without  serum,  only  one  head. 
(3.)  Ccenufm — cyst  filled  with  serum,   and  provided  with 

many  heads. 
(4.)  Echinococcus,  primary  cyst,  gives  rise  to  secondary  cysts 

filled  with    serum,  each    secondary  cyst   producing 

numerous  heads. 
(5.)  Acephalocyst,  without  heads. 

Thus  the  tape-worm  egg,  when  hatched,  gives  rise  to  a  six- 
hooked  embryo,  the  six-hooked  embryo  changing  into  a  cystic- 
worm,  with  one  or  more  tape-worm  heads,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
one  part  of  its  development. 

The  cystic-worm  having  developed  its  heads,  can  remain  for  a 
length  of  time  without  undergoing  further  change,  cases  being 
known  in  which  human  beings  have  carried  an  Echinococctts 
cyst  for  over  thirty  years.  But  if  flesh,  lung,  liver,  or  brain 
containing  cystic- worms  be  eaten  by  certain  animals,  then  a  new 
course  of  development  begins.  The  head  of  the  young  worm 
comes  out  of  the  cyst,  which  is  digested  by  the  gastric  juice,  the 
head  being  protected  from  the  action  of  the  juice  by  the  carbonate 
of  lime  with  which  it  is  loaded.  The  head  is  now  free,  attaches 
itself  to  the  intestinal  wall,  and  begins  rapidly  to  form  a  chain  of 
a^ments,  which  develop  their  sexual  organs  and  their  eggs,  and 
thus  we  have  now  the  cystic- worm  changed  into  an  adult  Tamia, 
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with  its  lieoU  and  segments.    The  ripe  segments  contsTrii 
eggs  detach  and  get  out  of  the  bod)",  and  now  the  eggs  are  1 
reiidy  to  commence  anew  their  life  cycle. 

The  development  of  the  BotkruKepkahLi  differs  in  seven 
respects  from  that  of  the  Tmiia.  The  egg-sliell  is  provided  witl 
a  lid.  In  its  interior  the  embryo  is  formed,  the  outer  layer  ( 
cells  forming  the  ciliated  coatj  and  the  central  mass  of  cells  ti 
six*hooked  embryo.  The  ciliated  embryo  comes  out  of  the  she 
by  the  opercular  aperture,  nnd  by  means  of  its  cilia  swims  aboa 
in  the  water.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  ef 
Bofhriocrphahts  laitui  can  develop  into  a  sexually  mat 
without  passing  through  a  cystic  stage.  The  eggs  were  takci 
and  kept  for  six  mouths  in  fresh  water  till  the  embryos  we 
formed.  A  verj"  young  pup  was  supplied  with  milk  containin 
these  eggs  and  the  ciliated  embryos.  On  the  10th  July  th 
pup  was  fed  with  the  eggs,  and  on  the  25th  August  it 
Bothnocephaius  latus  42i  cm.  long,^ — that  is,  about  17  ineheftfl 
On  the  9th  September  it  was  killed^  and  tliree  BotKrioapkoii 
were  found  in  its  intestines. 

Interesting  as  are  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  or 
and  development  of  the  various  tape-worms  found  infesting  ouj 
domesticated  animals,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  y  . 
veterinary  medicine  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  ij  fi 

details  of  all  the  forms  which  are  apt  to  come  under  his  notio 
nevertheless  he  will  find  it  useful  to  have  a  general  knowledg 
concerning  some  of  tliem.  Tims,  he  should  know  that  no  k 
tlian  sjjc  different  kinds  of  tape-worm  infest  the  dog.  Of  the 
he  should  be  further  awai*e  that  one  {Trcnia  scrraia)  is  acqu 
by  swallowing  the  larvre  {Cysticercus  pisifonnu)  which  reside  i 
the  bodies  of  rabbits  and  hares;  that  another  {Twnia 
ginaia)  is  obtained  by  devouring  the  larvix?  (Cysturrcus  (enuiwlJii^ 
which  reside  in  the  viscera  of  the  sheep  and  pig ;  that  anotliK 
{Tamia  catmirm)  is  obtained  by  ingesting  the  larvse  (Cttn^ur 
.  terebralts)  which  infest  the  brains  of  sheep  and  other  anir 
Khat  another  {Taenia  eehinococcus)  is  developed  when  the  dq 
swallows  the  larvae  {Ecliinococcus  vtterifioi'utn)  found  in  th 
viscera  of  various  animals,  especially  the  pig;  and  lastly,  tb 
yet  another  {Tcntia  ettaifiterina)  results  from  swallovving  tb 
dog  louse  (Trichnkdcs  latus),  which  harbours  its  representatiti 
bysticercus  or  measle. 
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-  To  describe  minutely  all  the  changes  through  which  these  and 
other  tape-worms  allied  to  them  pass,  would  require  a  separate 
treatise.  We  are  concerned  chiefly  to  present  a  general  view  of 
the  subject ;  and,  perhaps,  in  further  illustrating  the  phenomena 
of  tape-worm  life,  we  cannot  do  better  than  select  that  particular 
species  which,  in  its  larval  state,  gives  rise  to  the  familiar 
disease,  variously  termed  vertigo,  gid,  staggers,  and  sturdy. 

Practical  veterinarians  have  repeatedly  asked  in  what  manner 
sheep  become  affected  with  gid.  For  them  it  is  not  suflBcient 
to  be  told  that  the  sheep  obtains  the  worms  from  the  dog 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  the  dog  in  its  turn  obtains  taper 
worm  from  the  sheep.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  several  tape- 
worms liable  to  reside  in  the  dog,  and  only  one  of  these 
cestodes  is  concerned  in  the  matter  at  issue,  and  that  is  the 
Tamia  axnurus. 

.  If  the  head  of  a  yearling  afiTected  with  gid  be  opened,  one  or 
several  hydatids  will  be  found  in  the  brain.  These  hydatids 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  common  and  often  much 
larger  hydatids  found  in  the  viscera  of  various  animals,  nor  with 
the  slender-necked  hydatids  liable  to  infest  the  abdomen  of  the. 
sheep.  The  brain-hydatids  in  question  are  comuri,  being  readily 
recognised  by  their  polycephalous  character ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  furnished  with  numerous  processes  termed  heads.  The  full- 
grown  gid  hydatid  is  always  lodged  within  a  sheath  or  cyst,  and 
when  removed,  whether  by  operation  or  post  mortem,  invariably 
displays  these  heads  at  the  surface.  To  the  naked  eye,  indeed, 
the  heads  may  merely  exhibit  the  appearance  of  minute  whitish 
granulations,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  inverted  and 
retracted  within  the  walls  of  the  hydatid.  The  coenurus  other- 
wise presents  the  general  appearance  of  an  ordinary  bladder- 
worm,  containing  in  its  interior  a  clear,  amber-coloured,  watery 
fluid. 

On  subjecting  the  so-called  heads  to  microscopic  examination, 
they  will  be  found  to  display  a  double  crown  of  minute  hooks 
in  front,  besides  four  sucking  discs,  such  as  are  commonly  seen  on 
the  head  of  an  ordinary  tape-worm.  A  single  large  coenurus  may 
support  several  hundreds  of  these  heads ;  each  head  in  reality 
representing  a  young  tape-worm.  This  relationship  has  been 
proved  by  experiment.  If,  for  example,  a  fresh  coenurus  be 
given  tp  a  dog,  each  of  the  hundred  or  more  heads  becomes  con- 
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verted  into  a  tape- worm,  lta%iiig  characters  quite  distinct  fVotn  I 
the  other  tape-worms  that  are  liahle  to  infest  the  < 
'  eleven  weeks  would  he  necessary  for  the  tape-worm  to  assame 
its  perfect  or  sexuallj  mature  condition.  Thus,  in  one  ex* 
periuient,  where  only  five  days  were  allowed  to  elapse  liefoie 
the  canine  bearer  was  killed,  the  beads  were  found  alive,  and 
separated  from  the  hydatid,  hut  displaying  no  trace  of  any 
body.  In  a  second  experiment,  where  three  weeks  elapsed,  the 
young  and  sexually  immature  tape-worms  had  only  attained 
the  lenjjtli  of  one  inch  and  a  half.  In  a  third  experiment,  wheft 
the  interval  extended  to  two  months,  the  tape-worms  bad 
acquired  a  length  of  eighteen  inches ;  but  the  eggs,  even  then, 
w^ere  not  perfectly  developed. 

A  period  of  three  months  being  somewhat  more  than  snffi- 
cient  for  tlie  maturation  of  the  gid  tape-worm,  the  perfect  ot» 
wnll  by  this  time  be  found  escaping  from  the  dog  along  with  its 
fieces.     These  eggs,  in  common  with  those  of  other  tape-woni«» 
display  six-hooked  embryos  in  their  interior.     Wherever  the 
infested  dog  wanders  and  passes  excrement  ^>er  anuTJt,  there  will 
it  be  pri\ileged  to  distribute  the  ova.    The  eggs,  if  left  to  theii>- 
selves,  would  do  no  harm ;  but  by  various  agencies  they  ait 
further  distributed  over  tlie  pastures  where  yearlings  and  sheep 
are  grazing.     Millions  of  tape-worm  germs  are  thus  annnallr 
scattered  far  and  wide.     In  due  course  the  ova  are  swallowed  by 
grazing  animals.     When  the  ova  have  arrived  within  the  true 
digestive  stomach,  the  gastric  juice  dissolves  the  shells,  and  the 
minute  six-hooked  embryos  forthwith  make  their  escape.     Tbej 
speedily  set  about  migrating  on  their  own  account ;  and  ha%ing, 
by  means  of  the  hooks  in  question,  bored  their  way  into  the 
blood-vessels,  they  are  carried  to  and  fro  in  the  current  of  th« 
circulation.     By  virtue  of  some  selective  capacity  they  seem  to 
know  when  they  have  arrived  within  the  vessels  of  the  bratn«  ift 
which  organ,  after  escaping  the  vessels,  they  bore  their  way  to 
the  final  resting-place.     Here,  by  a  process  of  transformation, 
they  part  with  their  hooks,  and  gradually  acquire  the  bladder* 
worm  state,  in  which  condition  they  vary  in  sixe  from  a  pins 
head  to  that  of  a  large  walnut.     To  attain  the  perfect  polyeeplui- 
lou8  state,  they  require  a  period  of  about  ten  weeks,  and  thns  tbe» 
whole  cycle  of  development  is  accomplished  within  something 
like  five  months. 
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It  must  be  allowed  that  the  process  of  development  above 
recorded  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  of  all  the  biological  pheno- 
mena with  which  the  naturalist  is  acquainted.  Not  merely  are 
the  necessary  changes  of  host  remarkable,  but  the  characteristics 
marking  each  phase  in  the  life-history  of  the  entozoon  itself  are 
still  more  noteworthy.  At  one  time  of  its  career  the  creature  is 
a  mere  bladder-worm,  at  another  an  elongated  tape-worm,  at 
another  a  minute  six-hooked  embryo,  and  finally,  once  more,  a 
bladder-worm.  But  this  is  not  aU;  inasmuch  as  its  develop- 
ment, in  one  very  important  particular,  differs  from  the  process 
undergone  by  the  ordinary  beef  and  pork  tape-worms  {Tcenia 
mediocaneliata  and  Tcenia  solium).  Thus,  whilst  the  egg  of 
the  common  tape-worm  is  only  capable  of  developing  onward 
into  a  single  sexually  mature  tape- worm,  the  solitary  egg  of  the 
Tasnia  cosnurus,  as  we  have  seen,  becomes  transformed  into  a 
multitude  of  tape-worms.  In  this  respect,  it  is  true,  our  parasite 
is,  in  some  sense,  eclipsed  by  another  tape-worm  that  is  resident 
in  the  dog  (Tcenia  echinococcus) ;  but,  with  this  exception,  we 
know  of  nothing  comparable  to  it  within  the  limits  of  cestode 
reproduction. 

Amongst  the  other  tape-worms  of  general  interest  to  the  pro- 
fessional man  are  those  which  are  derived  from  the  consumption 
of  pork  and  beef.  The  measles  of  pork  {Cysticercus  cellviosus) 
are  transformed  into  the  Tcenia  solium,  whilst  those  of  beef 
(Cysticercus  bovis)  are  transformed  into  the  Taenia  mediocaneliata. 
These  tape-worms,  as  such,  are  only  known  to  infest  the  human 
body.  The  tape-worms  of  cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  horse,  probably  all  belong  to  that  group  of  tape-worms  whose 
larvse  are  normally  resident  in  the  bodies  of  insects  and  other 
non-vertebrated  animals.  This  explains  why  their  separate 
developmental  histories  have  not  hitherto  been  fully  made  out 
by  helminthologists. 

Those  who  desire  further  details  on  this  head  should  consult 
the  standard  treatises  of  Leuckart  and  Kuchenmeister,  and 
also  Cobbold's  manual  of  the  parasites  of  our  domesticated 
animals,  in  which  the  medical  and  sanitary  importance  of  the 
beef  tape-worm  is  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length.  Lastly, 
we  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  cysticerci 
or  measles  have  been  found  in  mutton.  These  small  cystic 
worms  are  undoubtedly  the  representatives  of  a  distinct  species 
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of  tape-worm  tliat  probably  resides  in  the  human  bearer.     Sot 
account  of  the  parasite  (Ci/stieercu^  avis)  is  given  in  the  supple 
ment  to  Cobbold's  larger  treatise  on  Eniozoa  (p»  30),  the  sell 
same  entozoon  being  much  more  recently  and  fully  described 
Dr.  Maddux  in  the  Monihhj  Microseopical  Journal  for  June  1S7 
We  now  know,  therefore,  that  mutton  and  beef,  as  well  as  pori 
may  become  measled ;  these  three  kinds  of  measles  being 
lectly  distinct  from  each  other,  and  all  severally  derivable  : 
dilTerent  species  of  tape-worm. 
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As  already  stated,  this  order  of  helminths  is  represented  by 
parasite  which  occasionally  takes  up  its  residence  in  the  im 
tines  of  the  pig.  It  is  known  as  the  large  thorn-headed  woi 
or  Echinorhpukus  gigas.  The  male  commotdy  measures  th 
or  four  inches  in  length ;  wliilst  the  female  often  exceeds  fifte( 
inches,  examples  having  been  recorded  beyond  two  feet.  T! 
liead  is  furnislied  with  an  armed  proboscis,  by  means  of  which 
the  worm  anchors  itself  secm^ely  within  the  mucous  memb 
of  the  small  intestines.  This  parasite  is  tolerably  abundant 
France  and  Germany,  but  very  little  is  known  of  it  in  Engla 
Professor  Verrill,  writing  for  the  "  Keport  of  the  CoiuiecticuT 
Board  of  Agricultm-e/'  speaks  of  this  parasite  as  "  the  commonest 
and  most  injurious  intestinal  worm  found  in  swine.  These 
parasites/'  he  adds,  "  not  unfrequently  perforate  the  walls  of  tlie 
intestine,  and  stray  into  other  parts  of  the  viscera,  produci; 
serious  disease.  Sometimes  the  intestine  of  a  hog  is  fo^ 
perforated  by  so  many  of  these  holes  that  it  cannot  be  used 
the  manufacture  of  sausages.  In  severe  cases  the  hogs  are  w 
in  the  loins,  and  have  the  membranes  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes 
swollen,  watery,  and  lighter  coloured  than  usual  The  excre- 
ment is  hardened  and  highly  coloured^  and  the  anitual  oflea 
keeps  up  a  continual  squealing  and  gnmting,  especially  in  the 
morning.  Such  hogs  are  generally  cross  and  morose,  biting  and 
snarling  at  their  companions,  but  usually  too  weak  to  defend 
tliemselves  if  attacked  in  return,  and  easily  thrown  dowo. 
Pinally.  the  weakness  increases  until  the  poor  creatures  aro 
unable  to  walk  about  or  to  stand," 
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Although  the  development  of  the  £chinm*hi/nchvs  of  tlie  hog 
has  never  been  fully  traced,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
mode  of  development  is  precisely  similar  to  that  known  to  occur 
ill  other  inembers  of  the  genus.  Dr.  Guido  Wagener  has  fur- 
Bislied  us  with  some  admirable  illustrations  of  the  eggs  and 
'  embryos  of  various  species  (Sieb.  aud  KoIL,  ZdiscK  voL  ix.),  but 
it  remained  for  Leuckart  to  explain  tlmt  these  creatures  during 
gro\Hh  exhibit  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  alternate  genera- 
tion {GoiL  NachridUen,  1862).  His  experimental  investigations 
were  chiefly  made  with  E,  proteus  and  E.  JUkolHs,  Professor 
Leuckart  caused  some  fresh  water  crustaceans  {Gaviman)  to 
fiwallow  the  eggs  of  these  small  thorn-headed  worms,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  in  a  few  days  the  embr}*o8 
quitted  their  egg-shells  and  passed  into  the  bodies  of  the  unsus- 
pecting intermediary  bearers.  After  a  series  of  further  changes 
(which  Leuckart  regarded  as  comparable  to  those  of  a  true 
alternate  generation,  and  not  simply  metamorjjhotic),  the  young 
parasites  rapidly  increase  in  sixe;  the  original  skin  of  the 
embryo  Ijcing  cast  off  **  as  soon  as  the  echinorhynchus  occupies 
tlie  whole  int4?rior  of  the  embryo/*  The  young  parasites  acquire 
sexual  organs  whilst  still  lodged  witliin  the  intermediary  bearers, 
so  that,  witliin  about  a  week  after  they  are  transferred  to  the 
intestinal  canal  of  their  pn>per  and  ultimate  piscine  host,  their 
development  into  the  atlult  state  is  completod.  What  ordinarily 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  these  echinorhynchi  of  the  hah  must 
more  or  less  appertain  to  the  echinorliynchi  of  the  hog.  Swine, 
as  we  all  know,  are  not  very  particular  as  to  what  they  eat  or 
drink,  consequently  they  have  abundant  opfiortuuities  of  sw^al- 
lowing  insects,  gammari,  ent4)mo«tmcous  crustaceans,  or  other 
minute  creatures  which  are  destined  to  harbour  the  larviie  of 
acanthocephalous  parasites. 

According  to  Schneider  the  eggs  of  the  Echinorhynchus  ^ifffi^ 
are  discharged  in  the  fa^es  of  the  pig,  which  harbours  the 
sexually  mature  adult,  Tlie  eggs  are  devouied  by  maggots, 
and,  reaching  the  stomach,  are  hatched.  The  embr}-u8,  which 
are  provided  with  spines,  bore  their  way  into  the  body  cavity  of 
the  maggot  where  they  develop  a  young  Echiru/rhynchus  in  their 
interior.  Tlie  maggots  arc  in  turn  devoured  by  the  pig,  in 
which  the  Echinorhynchus  again  reaches  sexual  maturity  and 
produces  ova. 
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DIPTERA, 

As  remarlced  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  some  of 
the  flies  are  apt  to  prove  troublesome  as  interDal  paiaaitesL 
With  those  dipterous  or  two-winged  insects  which,  as  extemai 
parasites,  occasion  suffering  to  animals,  we  have  here  litUe  or 
nothing  to  do ;  but  since  some  of  these  forms  of  insect  life  play 
the  double  part  of  attacking  their  victims  from  within  as  wdl 
as  from  without,  it  is  desirable  to  speak  of  such  of  them  as 
fdirly,  in  one  phase  of  their  life,  come  under  the  general  class 
of  internal  parasites. 

In  this  relation  there  is  a  particular  group  of  insects  that 
distinguishes  itself  above  all  the  others.  This  is  the  so-called 
hot-producing  family,  comprising  various  forms  of  gadflies 
((Estrid^). 

As  enemies  of  the  horse»  ox,  and  sheep,  the  gadflies  have 
acquired  notoriety  from  the  earliest  times.  Thus  they  originaliy 
obtained  their  family  title  from  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  calk-J 
the  gadfly  of  cattle  the  (Hstros  (OtVr/)©?,  from  Ot«,  I  impel ; 
Latin  {(Estnis), 

When  any  person  became  unduly  excited  they  said  he  had  i 
fit  of  tlie  Oi^ros.  One  can  readily  see  the  force  of  this  expres 
sion  after  noticing  how  outrageously  excited  and  furious  a  hi 
of  cattle  becomes  wlien  attacked  by  gadflies.  As,  however, 
not  with  the  gadflies,  \^ewed  in  the  light  of  externtil  enemies 
parasites,  that  we  have  here  to  deal,  we  may  dismiss  this 
of  the  subject  by  observing  that,  in  the  case  of  cattle,  the  g^- 
flies  have  the  ingenuity  to  select  as  tlieir  victims  young  beasts 
from  two  to  tbree  years  old.  The  hide  of  an  older  be^ist  is  more 
difficult  to  pierce. 

Since  different  species  of  gadfly  attack  dififerent  animals,  and 
several  kinds  of  fly,  in  the  larval  state,  infest  one  and  the 
animal,  it  is  desirable  to  speak  of  the  forms  belonging  to 
various  domestic  animals  separately.     In  the  first  place  we 
consider  those  of  the  horse. 

The  common  gadfly  of  the  horse  {(Estrus  eqitt)  attacks 
animal  whilst  gr.izing  late  in  the  summer;  its  object  being  n 
to  derive  sustenance,  but  to  deposit  its  eggs  on  the  coat ;  and 
this  it  accomplishes  by  means  of  a  glutinous  material  causin*^ 
the  ova  to  adhere  to  the  hairs.    The  parts  of  the  animal  selected 
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are  chiefly  those  of  the  shoulder,  base  of  the  neck,  and  inner 
part  'of  the  fore  legs,  especially  about  the  knees ;  for  in  these 
situations  the  horse  will  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  ova 
with  its  tongue.  When  from  any  cause  the  animal  licks  those 
3)art8  of  the  coat  where  the  eggs  have  been  placed,  the  moisture 
of  the  tongue,  aided  by  warmth,  hatches  the  ova,  and  in  some- 
thing less  than  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  deposition  of 
the  eggs,  the  larvae  thus  make  their  escape.  As  maggots,  they 
are  next  transferred  to  the  mouth,  and  ultimately  to  the  stomach 
of  the  equine  bearer  along  with  food  and  drink.  Of  course  a 
great  many  larvae  perish  during  this  passive  mode  of  immigra- 
tion; some  being  dropped  from  the  mouth,  and  others  being 
crushed  in  the  fodder  during  mastication.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  out  of  the  many  hundreds  of  eggs  deposited  on  a 
single  horse,  scarcely  one  out  of  fifty  of  their  contained  larvse 
arrive  within  the  stomach.  Notwithstanding  this  waste,  we  are 
all  of  us  familiar  with  the  circumstance  that  the  interior  of  an 
animal's  stomach  may  become  completely  covered  with  the 
larvse  in  the  condition  of  "bots."  Whether  few  or  many, 
they  are  retained  in  this  singular  abode  chiefly  by  means  of 
two  large  cephalic  hooks,  which  are  inserted  into  the  mucous 
membrane. 

As  soon  as  the  bots  have  attained  their  perfect  growth,  as 
such,  they  voluntarily  loosen  their  hold,  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  carried  along  the  alimentary  canal  until  at  length  they 
make  their  escape  with  the  faeces.  It  is  said  that  during  their 
passage  through  the  intestinal  canal  they  not  unfrequently  re- 
attach themselves  to  the  mucous  membrane,  thereby  occasioning 
severe  intestinal  irritation.  When  thus  lodged  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  anus  they  seriously  inconvenience  the  animal.  In 
all  cases,  however,  they  sooner  or  later  fall  to  the  ground. 
When  once  transferred  to  the  soil  they  bury  themselves  beneath 
the  surface  in  order  to  undergo  the  change  whereby  they  are 
transformed  from  the  bot  state  into  the  pupa  condition.  At 
length,  having  remained  in  the  soil  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven 
weeks,  they  finally  emerge  from  their  pupal  envelope  or  cocoon 
in  the  active  life-phase  of  the  imago  or  perfect  dipterous  insect. 
It  thus  appears  that  these  creatures  in  the  form  of  bots  ordinarily 
pass  about  eight  months  of  their  lifetime  in  the  digestive  organs 
Hji  the  horse. 
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That  bota  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  severe  disease  in  the 
horse  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  the  disorder  is  correctly  diagnosed,  since  it  is  only  by  the 
passage  of  t!ie  lan^se,  or  by  their  adherence  to  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  that  the  practitioner  can  be  made  aware  of  their  presence. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  dwell  on  this  fact  of  the  subject  in 
the  present  chapter,  but  may  remark  in  passing  that  Mr.  J.  S. 
Woods,  V.S.,  has  pui>lished  in  the  Veteriiiarian  a  case  of  tetanus 
in  a  mare  associated  with  the  larv^  of  QSstrusequi,  and  Mr.  J,  T. 
Brewer,  V,S.,  has  also  given  a  case  in  the  same  journal,  where 
the  duodenum  of  a  horse  was  perforated  by  bots. 

Several  otlier  species  of  (Estm^  victimise  the  horse  ;  one  of  the 
most  formidal>le  of  tliese  being  the  (E,  hcrmorrhaida/is.  This 
tly  is  especially  annoying  in  the  imtiatory  stages  of  the  attack, 
because,  unlike  the  common  species,  it  selects  the  lips  and 
nostrils  as  the  principal  locality  for  the  lodgment  of  the  ovil^h 
Aecordiog  to  Bracey  Clark  the  mere  sight  of  the  insect  produeei^^ 
extreme  agitation,  the  horses  wildly  galloping  to  and  fro  in  their  1 
usually  vain  endeavours  to  evade  these  winged  tormentors.         ^h 

The  common  bot-fly  of  tlie  ox  ((Kstru^  horis)  passes  tbroi^gd^l 
transformations   similar  t€i  those  undergone  by  the  gadflies  of 
tlie  liorse.     It  differs,  however,  in  one  impoitant  particular;  for, 
in  place  of  acquiring  its  larval  condition  as  a  hot  within  the 
stomach,  it  takes  up  its  residence  for  that  purpose  beneath  the 
animaFs  hide.     In  this  situation  its  presence  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  small  tumours,  termed  warbles.     The  facts,  in  short, 
are  as  follows: — Selecting,  as  before  remarked,  young  beasts  in 
good  condition,  the  My  lights  on  the  back  on  eitlier  side  of  the 
spine*     Tlie  animal  darts  away  in  alarm,  often  bellowing  furi- 
ously and  frightening  it^  companions.     The  whole  herd  forth- 
with rush  about  in  a  frantic  manner;  and  it  is  said  that 
mere  buzzing  of  the  insects  is  sutlicient  to  render  yoked  ani; 
fpiite  nnmanageable.     In  a  short  time  the  insect  succeetls  in 
pL*rrorating  the  skin  by  means  of  an  ovipositor,  one  e^g  being 
deposited  in  each  opening.     After  a  time  the  egg  is  hatclied,  am 
the  young  during  growth  producer  sutlicient   intiammiition  to 
lead  to  tlie  formation  of  the  well-known  ifnrhles.    Within  tlie 
tumour  the  hot  is  placed  with  its  head  downwards,  its  tail  being 
appliinl  to  a  small  external  opening  in  the  warble,  in  order  that 
it  may   receive  sufficient  air  for  the  purposes  of  respiratioi^ 
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"When  the  bots  are  mature  they  make  their  escape,  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  burying  themselves  in  the  turf,  or  hiding  imderneath 
stones.  During  the  process  of  metamorphosis  the  skin  of  the 
bot  becomes  transformed  into  a  cocoon,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
pupa  or  chrysalis  stage  is  completed.  In  this  state  it  remains 
as  a  grub  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  the  lid  of  the  cocoon  comes  ofiT,  and  the  perfect  insect  or 
imago  is  set  free. 

The  common  bot-fly  of  the  sheep  ((Estrus  ovis)  neither  chooses 
the  stomach  nor  the  back  of  its  bearer  as  a  place  of  residence 
during  its  acquisition  of  the  larval  condition,  termed  the  bot. 
This  insect  may  be  regarded  as  a  worse  tormentor  than  either  of 
its  common  congeners  above  mentioned.  It  attacks  the  nostrils 
of  the  sheep,  and  the  distress  thus  occasioned  is  so  great  that 
the  poor  animals,  in  order  to  avoid  the  flies,  will  often  bury 
their  nostrils  in  the  dusty  hollows  of  cart-ruts,  further  protecting 
their  heads  with  the  fore  feet.  The  members  of  any  flock  thus 
attacked  will  also  collect  together  in  groups,  and  jostle  against 
one  another  with  their  heads  downwards,  so  as  to  avoid  the  flies 
as  much  as  possible.  When  struck  by  the  fly  they  stamp  the 
ground  violently,  and  exhibit  other  signs  of  distress,  sometimes 
amounting  to  agony.  According  to  Mr.  Eiley,  as  quoted  by 
Verrill,  the  young  larva  is  itself  deposited  at  the  mai'gin  of  the 
sheep's  nostrils,  having  quitted  the  egg  whilst  yet  within  the 
oviduct  of  the  parent  insect.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  young 
larvffi  having  once  gained  access  to  the  nasal  passages,  have  no 
difficulty  in  retaining  their  hold,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
cause  fresh  distress  to  the  unhappy  bearer.  Within  the  cranial 
sinuses  they  firmly  anchor  themselves  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
cephalic  hooks,  and  in  this  situation  they  remain  until  they 
have  perfected  this  stage  of  their  larval  development.  Con- 
sidering the  situation  of  these  creatures,  there  need  be  no 
astonishment  at  the  fact  that  their  presence  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  terrible  sufferings  on  the  part  of  the  sheep ;  the  afflicted 
animals  occasionally  perishing  under  the  inflammatory  action 
thus  set  up.  Stock-owners  and  farmers  term  this  disease  grub 
in  the  head,  and  it  is  often  asserted  by  them  that  the  grubs  gain 
access  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself.  They  are  perfectly 
sure  they  have  seen  maggots  in  the  brain,  and  no  arguments  of 
the  veterinarian,  derived  from  a  study  of  the  osteology  of  the 
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sheep*s  head,  will  serve  to  convince  them  that  they  are  in  error. 
Without  dwelling  upon  this  point,  we  have  further  to  obserre 
that  tlie  perfected  bots  usuitlly  pass  from  the  nostrils  to 
ground  by  the  same  way  that  they  entered,  and  thence-for 
having  penetrated  the  soil,  they  accomplish  their  subsequent 
metamorphosis  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  their  con- 
geners. Tlie  pupal  state  is  acquired  in  about  two  days,  bm 
they  remain  concealed  in  the  soil  for  a  period  of  six  or  eight 
weeks.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  lid  of  the  eoooon 
is  raised,  and  the  insect  prisoner  makes  its  escape  in  tlie  usual 
manner,    . 

In  perusing  the  above  remarks,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  if  Mr. 
Kiley's  statemejits  are  to  be  accepted  as  correct,  the  gadfly  of 
the  sheep  reproduces  viviparously.  This  is  a  point  of  consider- 
able  interest,  since,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  all  the  other  gadflies 
bring  forth  their  young  in  the  egg  condition.  According  to 
Yerrill,  who  quotes  from  the  First  Annual  Report  on  the  McKtiou* 
Insects  of  Missouri  (given  in  the  Connecticut  publication  already 
citeil)  fur  1808,  Mr,  Itiley  states  that  Mr.  Cockrill  had  renioved 
u[>wards  of  three  hundred  living  larvae  from  the  body  of  a  single 
gadfly.  Soon  after  the  flies  have  effected  their  escape  from  the 
cocoon,  they  set  about  operations  for  the  continuance  of  the 
species;  and  as  they  are  neither  furnished  with  a  mouth  nor 
other  means  of  taking  in  nourishment,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
pleasuies  they  enjoy  during  the  winged  state  must  be  exceed* 
ingly  short-lived. 


TltACHEARLi. 

As  with  the  dipterous  insects,  so  with  the  members  of  lliis 
large  order  or  division  of  arachnidans*  Whilst  many  species 
are  externally  parasitic,  only  a  very  small  number  can  in  any 
true  sense  be  called  entozoa.  One  species,  however,  of  '^'- 
present  group  is  not  only  internally  parasitic  in  the  larval  ^ 
but  also  in  the  full-gi-own  or  sexually  mature  condition  ;  conse- 
quently it  has  even  more  right  to  be  regarded  as  au  entoxooa 
than  any  of  the  gadflies.  The  parasite  in  question  is  the  Pen-- 
tastoma  kTnioides,  lu  the  adult  state,  this  worm  occupies  the 
nasal  and  frontal  sinuses  of  tlie  dog,  sheep,  and  horse ;  and  in 
of  its  larval  stages  it  is  found  either  encysted  or  free  in  tlie  visce 
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of  various  animals,  especially  ruminants,  as  well  as  in  man 
himself.  The  larva,  which  is  commonly  described  as  the  Penta- 
stoma  derUictdcUum,  usually  measures  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
in  length ;  but  the  adult  males  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
whilst  the  females  occasionally  measure  as  much  as  four  inches 
from  head  to  taiL 

The  history  of  the  development  of  these  curious  parasites  is 
somewhat  remarkable  and  of  great  practical  interest.  The  female 
discharges  her  eggs  whilst  within  the  nose  of  the  dog.  From 
the  nasal  passages  the  eggs  are  constantly  discharged  by  sneezing 
and  otherwise.  They  are  thus  scattered  by  the  canine  host  in 
all  directions,  and  by  the  drying  of  the  slime  they  adhere  very 
readily  to  vegetable  and  other  matter.  Afterwards,  on  being 
transferred  to  the  stomach  of  ruminating  and  other  animals,  their 
embryonic  contents  are  set  free  by  the  dissolution  of  the  shells. 
The  embryos,  which  are  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  claws,  then 
bore  their  way  into  the  liver  and  other  viscera.  They  next  be- 
come encysted  and  change  their  skins.  After  a  time,  the  larvse 
are  set  free,  but  their  wanderings  are  ordinarily  of  no  avail, 
unless  portions  of  the  infested  animal  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  nose  of  the  ultimate  bearer.  In  the  case  of  the  dog, 
this  commonly  happens  when  the  animal  is  engaged  in  devouring 
portions  of  fresh  viscera  carelessly  flung  to  it.  The  larvse  are 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  dog's  nose,  and  then,  by  means 
of  the  hooks  and  spines  with  which  they  are  armed,  the  young 
pentastomes  readily  adhere  to  the  nose,  and  in  a  short  while 
crawl  up  the  nasal  passages,  where  they  rapidly  acquire  sexual 
maturity.  It  is  not  so  clear  how  they  make  their  way  into  the 
nasal  cavities  of  the  sheep  and  horse ;  but  in  all  probability  some 
larvse  escape  from  the  bodies  of  their  intermediary  bearers  into 
open  pastures,  and  thence  into  the  nasal  organs  whilst  these 
animals  are  grazing.  Dogs  that  frequent  knackeries  and 
slaughter-houses  are  particularly  liable  to  become  infested  by 
the  adult  parasite.  Such  larvse  as  do  not  succeed  in  escaping 
their  cysts  perish  by  calcareous  degeneration. 

To  the  veterinarian  these  facts  of  development  are  chiefly 
important  as  explaining  how  dogs  contract  the  parasite;  and 
although  instances  of  sufiering  from  these  entozoa  may  not  be 
common,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  examples  of  the 
kind  are  not  unfrequently  overlooked.    It  is  certain  that  dogs 
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sometimes  suffer  sevei^ly  from  worms  in  the  nose,  the  paiasitl 

firing  rise  to  nasal  catarrh,  accompanied  by  foetid  disci 
There  is  one  remarkable  case  on  record,  in  which  death 
occasioned  by  pentastomes.  This  is  tlie  instance  already  men- 
tioned as  having  been  made  public  by  Professor  Dick  in  tlie 
pages  of  the  Veferinanaji  for  1840.  The  communication  is 
most  interesting  and  instructive.  Three  of  these  parasites 
having  wandered  into  the  faucas  and  trachea  of  the  dog, 
its  death  resulted,  paiily  from  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  musdes, 
and  partly  from  intiammation  of  the  left  lung,  accompanied 
by  excessive  broncliial  secretion.  In  short,  the  animal  waa 
suffocated, 

ASCARIDES  AND  LUMBRICL 

The  Ascaris  Ttte/faloeephata  of  the  horse  and  AscurU  suHta  of 
the  hog  are  considered  by  some  helminthologists  to  be  identical 
witli  the  Ascaris  lumbricoicUs  of  man.  Dr.  Cobbold  and  others 
take  exception  to  this  conclusion,  and  consider  that  thev  are 
distinct  species. 

These  worms,  best  known  amongst  veterinarians  as  the  lum* 
hrici,  resemble  the  common  earth-worm  in  size  and  shape ;  the 
males  are  shorter  than  the  females,  which  sometimes  measui^ 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  inclies  in  length.  They  are  found  in 
small  intestines ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  the  stomach.  If  ft 
in  number,  they  occasion  no  inconvenience  to  the  bearer ;  but 
if  numerous,  and  particularly  if  they  infest  the  stomach,  1 1  V  ',  e 
hots,  may  cause  colic,  indigestion,  unthriftiness,  and  em  -. 

After  the  death  of  the  bearer,  several  of  tliem  are  genenUlr 
found  matted  together,  and  coiled  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball, 
leading  one  to  conclude  that  they  have  thus  caused  an  obstruc- 
tion during  life*  Numerous  observations  in  the  dissecting  rooui 
enable  me  to  state  that  they  assume  this  form  after  the  de«ili 
of  the  host ;  that  they  congregate  together,  interlace  one  widi 
the  other,  very  shortly  after  the  animal  which  they  infest 
has  died. 

In  the  dog,  round-worms — Ascaris  marffinaia — especially  if 
they  enter  the  stomach,  cause  convulsive  fits,  vomiting,  and 
sometimes  death. 

OxyurU  curviUa,  or  better  known  to  veterinarians  as  ascaridtit 
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are  small  white  worms — needle  or  whip  worms — which  com 
monly  infest  the  rectum,  and  very  often  the  colon,  being  very 
abundant  in  the  flexures  of  that  intestine.  They  escape  by  the 
anus^  and  cause  irritation,  manifested  by  the  horse  rubbing  its 
tail  against  any  hard  substance,  such  as  the  walls  of  its  stable, 
or  whisking  it  about  in  an  irritable  manner.  If  the  anus  and 
perineum  be  examined,  small  masses  of  a  yellowish-white  looking 
substance  will  be  found  adhering  to  the  skin :  these  are  the  eggs 
of  the  worms  discharged  from  the  body. 

Treatment, — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  destroy  these  parasites. 
Sometimes  an  aloetic  cathartic  will  cause  the  expulsion  of  nume- 
rous lumbrid  from  the  horse,  but  the  remedy  is  uncertain.  Oil 
of  turpentine  stands  in  high  repute,  and  doubtless  is  more 
anthelmintic  than  any  other  in  the  horse,  but  it  cannot  always 
be  depended  upon.  Aconite,  in  some  instances,  will  cause  the 
expulsion  of  the  parasites,  as  is  seen  when  it  is  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammatory  diseases.  When  associated  with 
emaciation  and  debility,  the  salts  of  iron  prove  of  much  service ; 
they  not  only  have  the  efifect  of  destroying  the  worms,  but,  by 
causing  an  improvement  in  the  general  health  of  the  animal 
which  they  infest,  render  it  an  unfit  habitat  for  the  parasites,  for 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  the  condition  of  the  animal's 
body  is  weakly,  it  is  more  liable  to  be  infested  by  parasites  of 
various  kinds. 

In  the  dog,  emetics  will  sometimes  cause  the  expulsion  of  the 
Ascaris  marginata  when  in  the  stomach ;  if  these  fail,  santonine, 
in  from  three  to  five  or  eight  grain  doses,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  animal,  or  the  etherial  extract  of  the  male  shield  fern,  is 
to  be  administered  every  second  or  third  day,  taking  care  to 
watch  their  action  upon  the  patient,  as  santonine  will  some- 
times cause  straining  and  other  signs  of  irritation. 

The  oxyttris  may  sometimes  be  destroyed  in  great  numbers  by 
enemas,  consisting  of  decoctions  of  quassia,  gentian,  or  even 
wormwood.  These  enemata  are  to  be  frequently  repeated,  and 
their  action  may  be  aided  by  purgatives.  The  introduction  of  a 
small  piece  of  mercurial  ointment  into  the  rectum  is  a  very 
conmion  practice  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  seems  to 
answer  very  well,  not  only  preventing  the  migration  of  the 
parasites,  but  actually  destroying  thenu 
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There  are  many  other  remedies  recommended  by  helmintho- 
legists,  many  of  which  are  very  serviceable,  whilst  others  are 
only  calculated  to  do  hann.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  insane 
practice  of  administering  ground  glass  and  other  mechanical 
irritants,  in  order  to  warn  the  reader  against  what  is  absurd. 

Other  nematode  worms  infesting  the  lower  animals,  and  found 
in  the  blood-vessels  and  eyes,  are  briefly  referred  to  in  my  work 
on  Veterinar}*  Surgery,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

PARASITIC   DISEASES— continued. 
DISEASES  CAUSED  BY  NEMATODA  OR  ROUi^D-WGRMS. 

PARASITIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

In  the  calf  and  lamb,  bronchial  irritation,  arising  from  the  pre- 
sence of  nematode  parasites,  termed  strongyles,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  is  variously  termed  ITie  Hitsk,  Hoose,  Phthisis 
ptUmonalis  verminalis,  and  Parasitic  bronchitis. 

In  the  lamb,  the  parasite,  termed  Strongylus  Jilaria,  is  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  inches  long ;  the  female  is  white,  larger 
than  the  male,  which  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  its 
body  is  of  imiform  size,  but  tapered  at  both  ends.  The  head  is 
short,  stumpy,  rather  angular,  but^  not  tuberculated  as  in  other 
strongyles.  Extending  from  the  mouth  is  a  short  oesophagus, 
entering  the  stomach,  from  which  a  straight  intestine  is  con- 
tinued nearly  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  tail.  The  tail  of  the 
female  is  pointed ;  the  oviducts,  filled  with  eggs  and  live  young, 
extend  into  the  vulva,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  anus. 

The  anatomical  situation  of  the  parasites  in  the  lungs  of  lambs 
and  sheep  is  not  always  the  same.  In  lambs  they  are  found 
not  only  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  also  in  the  lung-substance, 
whilst  in  sheep  they  are  generally  encysted  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  being  filled  with 
small  tubercular  deposits ;  indeed,  the  disease  was  for  a  long 
time  looked  upon  as  a  true  tubercular  affection.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  within  the  last  few  years  the  disease  is  more  commonly  met 
with,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1873-1874  I  had 
more  opportunities  of  witnessing  it  than  in  any  former  years. 

The  limgs  of  sheep  which  have  been  the  hosts  of  these  para- 
sites are  thickly  covered  with  numerous  small  nodules,  varying 
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in  size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  hemp-seed,  or  even  larger,  ai 
resembling  small  vesicles  or  blisters.  Some  are  filled  witit  a 
clear  fluid  ;  others  contain  a  soft  material,  consisting  of  gmnular 
matter;  whilst  others  are  hard  and  gritty, — and  all  coDtain 
minute  worms  coiled  upon  themselves. 

The  varying  degrees  of  hardness  and  consistence  of  the  nodules 
mark  their  age;  the  vesicle  seems  to  be  their  earliest  deve'  - 
ment:  the  soft,  solid  condition  a  more  mature  condition ;  . 
the  gritty  state  shows  that  the  wall  has  nndei^gone  calcification, 
and  that  the  worm  has  heen  lodged  in  the  lung  tissue  for  a 
considerable  period. 

The  presence  of  these  parasites  in  the  lung  does  not  always 
cause  irritation  or  inconvenience  to  the  host.  The  lungs  of 
sheep  killed  in  the  primest  condition  are  found  loaded  with 
them,  Occiisionally,  however,  they  induce  debility,  amemia,  an<l 
cause  death,  more  particularly  in  lambing  ewes,  at  or  al»out  the 
period  of  ivarturition.  ^lany  ewes  died  from  this  cause  during 
the  lambing  season  1874 

In  lambs,  however,  the  parasites  find  their  way  through  the 
softer  lung  structui'e  into  the  broncliial  tubes,  and  there  give 
rise  to  irritation,  and  to  the  s^nnptoms  of  the  "  lamb  disease/* 

It  is  supposed  that  the  parasite  is  developed  in  the  lamb  onlv, 
and  that  those  found  encysted  in  the  lungs  of  sheep  have  been 
long  hnprisimed  as  it  were  by  a  lioundar}^  line  of  plastic  intiam- 
mation,  which  finally  becomes  calcified,  and  offers  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  movement  of  the  strongyle- 

Wliilst  admitting  the  greater  frequency  of  the  affection  in 
lambs  than  in  slieep  of  a  more  mature  age,  I  cannot  subscrilie 
to  the  above  conclusion,  as  the  results  of  examinations  of  the 
lungs  of  four  or  even  five  year  old  ewes  have  sliown  con- 
clusively that  many  cysts  are  not  in  a  state  of  calcification — a 
condition  that  they  certainly  would  be  in,  if  the  parasitic  invasion 
had  occurred  when  they  were  lambs.  The  manner  by  which 
parasites  gain  access  t^  the  lungs  has  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy. Dr.  Edward  Crisp,  in  an  essay  on  this  disease,  for  which 
a  prize  of  £30  was  awanled  by  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Agricultural  Society*  accounts  for  their  presence  in  the  lungs  by 
dirt^et  passcige  into  the  trachea  fmm  the  mouth,  where  they  have 
been  forced  from  the  stomach  during  the  act  of  rumination,  Six; 
Ilickinson,  M.R,C.V.S.j  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  Professor  Armatag6» 
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as  well  as  Professor  Gamgee,  oppose  this  view.  Mr.  Dickinson 
says — "The  idea  entertained  of  a  direct  passage  of  these  to  the 
lungs  appears  to  me  paradoxical  and  in  nowise  probable.  Their 
migration,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is  a  work  of  time;  and 
hence,  as  I  have  frequently  observed,  the  parasites  abound  in  the 
alimentary  canal  in  large  numbers,  give  rise  to  aggravated  symp- 
toms which  terminate  fatally  when  no  worms  or  their  eggs  are 
to  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  at  least  in  the  lungs  or  bronchL" 
Professor  Armatage  informs  me  he  has  also  observed  this  in 
many  instances.  Mr.  Armatage  says — "  The  presence  of  Strongy- 
lu8  filaria  in  the  lungs  of  lambs  and  sheep,  I  think,  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  theory  which  describes — no  matter  with  what 
minute  exactness  and  elaborate  detail — the  unnatural  and,  I 
might  add,  almost  impossible  mode  of  their  passing  direct 
through  the  windpipe  to  these  organs.  We  all  know,  as  possess- 
ing some  slight  knowledge  of  physiology,  how  a  hair,  a  bread- 
crumb, drop  of  water,  &c.,  will  irritate  the  glottis  or  entrance  to 
the  windpipe,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  painful  and  convulsive 
coughing.  These  are,  however,  objects  of  an  inanimate  charac- 
ter, and  irritate  by  mere  presence.  How  much  greater,  then, 
would  be  the  effects  of  a  live  worm  or  worms  insinuating  them- 
selves on  the  delicate  structures,  and  especially  when  the  natural 
barbs  or  booklets,  as  described  by  Professor  Simonds,  are  put  in 
operation.  The  supposition,  I  think,  suffers  much  under  the 
great  probability  that  violent  coughing  taking  place  on  the 
entrance  of  a  worm  or  worms  would  entirely  expel  them.  If 
they  are  expectorated  in  large  numbers  from  the  recesses  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  they  will  most  assuredly  be  compelled  to 
evacuate  much  more  rapidly  at  their  entrance  to  the  windpipe." 
The  same  gentleman  further  says — "  We  must  not  overlook  the 
important  fact  that  young  lambs  are  principally  affected.  In 
them  the  tissues  are  more  easily  pierced,  and  their  passage  from 
the  lung  tissue  to  the  bronchial  tube  readily  effected.  In  older 
animals  they  remain  enveloped  within  a  matrix  of  cretified  sub- 
stance and  metamorphosed  lung  tissue,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to 
guard  against  their  effects.  If  their  passage  to  the  lungs  were 
always  more  direct,  the  opposite  would  be  the  case,  and  our  old 
animals  would  die  as  rapidly  as  the  young  ones."  Professor 
Gamgee  says — "The  migration  from  the  mouth  or  alimentary 
canal  to  the  lungs  certainly  requires  a  more  complete  explana- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  given." 
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Tliere  is  no  doubt  in  ray  mind  but  that  the  ova  and  yonn 
parasites  taken  up  with  the  food,  in  the  first  place  gain  access' 
from  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  circulation,  and  are  conveyed 
into  the  lung-substance,  where  they  ai-e  deposited,  the  parasitet; 
when  mature  piercing  the  tissues  and  entering  the  bronchial' 
tubes,  and  there  cause  the  irritation  symptomatic  of  the  disease, 
whilst  those  remaining  encysted  in  the  lung  cause  little  or  no. 
inconvenience.  It  is  very  true  that  in  many  instances  the  para- 
sites are  found  fidly  matured  in  the  digestive  canal,  and  doubt- 
less the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Crisp  are  due  to  this  fact  We  can, 
however,  easily  understand  that  the  heat  and  moisture  of  th^' 
stomach  are  quite  sutlicient  to  cause  the  ova  to  hatch  and  soma 
of  the  embrj^os  to  mature  in  the  intestinal  canal,  whilst  otlier 
embryos  pierce  the  intestinal  wall  and  are  taken  into  the 
circulation,  and  mature  only  when  they  have  been  depositcHl  in 
their  proper  habitat ;  and  a  few  may  become  fully  developed 
in  the  blood.  I  have  on  two  occasions  seen  the  parasite  in 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  in  the  blood-vessels ;  and  I  think 
this  fact  conclusively  poiuts  out  the  correctness  of  this  view  of 
tlieir  migration. 

The  tenacity  of  life  in  the  young  strongyle  is  very  great. 
Ercolani  found  that  they  allowed  signs  of  life  on  being  nioist«ned_ 
after  drj'ing  for  thirty  days,  and  at  other  times  after  havinJ^| 
been  immersed  in  spirits  of  wine  at  30*,  or  in  a  solution  of  alum 
and  corrosive  sublimate.— (Gamgee) 

The  number  of  embryo  worms  in  the  lungs  of  one  sheep  is 
very  great ;  if  to  these  we  add  those  hatclied  in  the  digestive  canal, 
w^e  can  easily  understand,  wlien  these  are  severally  discharged 
from  the  infected  animal,  how  a  pasture  may  become  infect 
with  parasites  and  ova  to  such  an  extent  as  to  infect  a  whole  floe! 

Dr.  Crisp  says  the  disease  is  due  to  over-stocking,  and  especiall; 
to  the  feeding  of  lambs  off  a  second  crop  of  clover  after  the  fi  ' 
crop  bos  been  consumed  by  sheep.     The  mere  feeding  of  lam 
with  the  second  crop  of  clover,  after  the  first  has  been  con- 
sumed by  sheep,  would  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  cause  an 
outbreak  of  the  lamb  disease;  but  when  we  consider  that  a 
very  laT^'e  number  of  sheep  are  infested  with  the  pai^site^.  from 
which  they  seem  to  sufler  no  harm,  we  can  easily  understand 
how,  by  the  expulsion  of  some  of  these  from  the  affected  a 
pasture  may  become  fouled  by  the  pamsites  and  their  ava» 
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I  can  offer  no  explanation  as  to  the  source  from  whence  the 
Strofogylus  fiLaria  is  originally  derived,  and  can  only  say  with  Dr. 
Cobbold,  that, "  with  the  exception  of  the  Trichina  spiralis,  I  am 
not  aware  that  we  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  life 
liistory  of  any  of  the  nematode  species  which  infest  the  human 
body ;  nor,  indeed,  can  I  call  to  mind  any  roimd-worm  infesting 
the  lower  animals,  whose  life  phases,  migrations,  and  peculiarities 
of  structure  during  development  are  satisfactorily  known." 

We  know,  however,  that  the  disease  prevails  particularly  in 
low,  damp  situations ;  on  lands  subjected  to  be  flooded  by  the 
overflowing  of  rivers,  or  after  heavy  rains  occurring  during  early 
autumn  or  the  latter  part  of  summer. 

Symptoms, — These  are  subject  to  some  modification,  depending 
upon  the  seat  of  the  parasites.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  they 
are  found  in  the  lungs,  in  others  in  the  lungs  and  digestive 
organs,  whUst  in  others  again  they  are  found  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  only — the  lungs  being  entirely  free  from  them.  When 
in  the  intestinal  canal  the  symptoms  are  those  of  dysentery, 
with  foetid  stools;  there  is  much  tenesmus  or  straining,  and 
occasionally  clots  of  fcetid  blood  are  discharged  per  rectum^  The 
lodgment  of  the  parasites  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  and  bronchial 
tubes  cause,  in  the  lamb,  irritation  and  inflammation,  indicated 
by  cough,  rubbing  the  nose  on  the  ground,  and  accelerated  re- 
spiratory movements,  whilst  in  the  more  mature  animal — the 
sheep — the  presence  of  the  parasite  may  induce  no  diagnostic 
signs,  even  in  those  which  succumb,  and  it  is  only  after  death 
that  the  cause  of  the  emaciation  and  ancemia,  which  may  have 
been  present  during  life,  is  discovered.  In  many  cases  the 
abdominal  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  depraved  appetite, 
intense  thirst,  and  even  colicky  pains. 

When  the  parasites  are  in  both  the  limgs  and  bowels,  there 
will  be  a  combination  of  pulmonary  and  enteric  irritation,  and 
very  rapid  sinking.  If  the  expectoration  and  alvine  discharges 
be  carefully  examined  some  of  the  parasites  are  sometimes 
discoverable. 

Treatm^erU, — This  naturally  divides  itself  into  preventive  and 
curative. 

To  prevent  the  disease  lambs  require  to  be  fed  on  fresh 
pastures;  second  and  third  year  crops  are  to  be  specially 
avoided,  if  they  have  been  previously  grazed  by  sheep.     If  the 
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seasons  are  damp,  the  flocks  are  to  be  pastured  on  the  hill  siie% 
or  on  dry  pastures ;  and  if  the  grass  be  scarce,  it  is  to  be  supple- 
mented by  artificial  food 

To  cure  the  disease,  or  rather  to  destroy  it^  cause — the  pan- 
sites — inhalatioDS  of  chlorine  gas  have  been  reLGiDiueudcd.  In 
using  tins  agent  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  sufficiently 
diluted  with  air,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  patient  as  well  as  tlie 
parasite,  for  I  have  heard  of  individuals  who  have  applied  it 
sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  all  their  patients.  It  is  therefore 
better  to  compel  the  animals  to  inhale  it  from  the  chloride  of 
lime,  to  which  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  than  to  manu- 
facture it  in  the  ordLoary  way,  namely,  by  the  admixture  of 
common  salt,  pemxide  of  manganese,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Should 
.  the  animals  be  thought  too  weakly  to  stand  the  chlorine  gas> 
sulphmous  acid  may  be  substituted,  and  this  is  so  cheap  and 
so  much  safer  than  the  chlorine  that  I  much  prefer  it.  It  is 
made  by  burning  sulphur,  which,  combining  with  oxygen  during 
the  combustion,  gives  off  fxmies  of  sulphurous  acid.  Of  course  it 
will  be  understood  that  when  animals  are  made  to  inhale  either 
of  these  gases,  they  are  to  be  confined  in  some  building,  Whea 
the  parasites  are  in  the  intestines,  several  doses  of  turpentine  are 
to  be  administered,  Tlie  debility  from  which  the  animals  suffer 
is  best  combated  by  stimulating  food,  as  the  cakes,  to  which  the 
sulphate  of  iron — from  ten  to  twenty  grains  for  each  lamb — 
has  been  added.  Kock  salt  should  also  be  allowed  the  animals 
to  lick,  or  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt  added  to  the  food. 

Iloose  in  Calves, — ^^This  disease  very  closely  resembles  tliat 
lambs ;  and  is  caused  by  a  parasite  termed  the  Sfr^m^jfiHs' 
micrui'us  (Mehlis),  which  gains  access  to  the  pulmonary  tissue 
and  bronchial  tubes  through  the  circulation,  the  ova  being 
absorbed  from  the  digf'stive  caoah  This  parasite  is  \ety 
tenacious  of  lifcj  and  will  be  seen  to  be  quite  lively  in  Uid 
pulmonar)^  organs  several  days  after  the  death  of  its  host  It 
is  <me  of  the  armed  strongyli,  has  a  filiform  body,  and  a  mouth 
with  three  papillae, 

Tliis  disease  prevails  in  low-lying  districts,  on  land  near  nvers» 
more  especially  after  heavy  fluods,  and  is  mostly  seen  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  even  October,  in  calves  under 
one  year  old,  and  very  rarely  in  those  rising  two  years  old.' 

^  I  fotmd  ihia  pAraeite  m  the  lungs  of  several  fuU-grou-u  Ajuemfta  oxen  dtirii^  i 
the  spring  of  1879. 
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Sometimes  the  wonns  are  very  numerous  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  tubes,  and  not  unfrequently  one  finds  them  congre- 
gated together,  after  the  animal's  death,  in  a  perfect  ball,  effec- 
tually obstructing  the  windpipe. 

I  have  watched  the  movements  of  the  embryos  of  this  para- 
site under  the  microscope,  and  have  seen  them  burst  through  the 
walls  in  which  they  have  been  enclosed,  and  make  their  escape. 

This  parasite  has  also  been  found  in  the  air  passages  of  the 
horse  and  ass.  A  similar  affection  has  been  observed  in  the  pig, 
the  parasite  being  called  Strongylus  mis.  In  poultry  the  disease 
termed  the  "  gapes  "  is  caused  by  a  parasite  called  Sclerostoma 
syngamvs. 

The  symptoms  in  the  Calf. — The  seat  of  the  irritation  is  in- 
dicated by  a  bronchial  cough,  "  husk  or  hoose,"  loss  of  flesh,  a 
varying  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  death  by  suffo- 
cation if  the  sufferer  be  not  relieved.  If  any  mucus  be  coughed 
up  and  examined  the  parasites  may  be  discovered.  Bronchial 
irritation  occurring  in  calves  during  summer  or  autumn  should 
always  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  its  source  thoroughly 
inquired  into.  If  any  c€dves  be  already  dead,  a  careful  post 
mortem  examination  ought  to  be  made,  in  order  that  the  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  lungs  should  be  determined.  If  none 
are  dead,  the  mucus  from  the  nose  should  be  examined,  when 
in  all  probability  some  of  the  parasites  will  be  discovered. 

Treatment. — ^The  calves  are  to  be  warmly  housed  if  the  nights 
be  cold ;  the  affected  animals  are  upon  all  occasions  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  healthy ;  not  that  the  disease  is  contagious  in 
itself,  but  that  the  parasites  or  their  ova,  discharged  from  the 
sick,  are  apt  to  gain  access  into  the  bodies  of  the  healthy,  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  healthy  should  be  removed  to  fresh 
pasture  and  to  dry  situations,  as  the  fields  upon  which  the 
disease  has  prevailed  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  tainted  by  the 
parasites  and  ova. 

Inhalations  of  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid  are  recommended. 
If  this  be  carefully  done,  the  sufferers  may  be  kept  surrounded 
by  either  of  these  for  about  fifteen  minutes  each  day,  until  the 
disease  disappears ;  two  or  three  inhalations  are  generally  suffi- 
cient If  inhalation  be  objected  to,  turpentine  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  gruel  daily,  or,  what  has  succeeded  well  with  me,  from 
ten  to  twenty  minim  doses  of  Scheele's  hydrocyanic  acid,  with 
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carbonate  of  sorin,  and  some  Litter  stomacliic,  as  gentiaa  m 
chamoinile,  twice  per  day.  The  acid  seems  not  only  to  hiiw 
the  effect  of  destroying  the  parasites,  but  also  of  allaying  the 
bronchial  iiTitation  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

The  "  gapes  "  in  fowls,  due  to  a  parasite  in  the  air  pasaagiea^ 
the  Sclcrosioma  s}fngamus,  and  indicated  by  gaping^  gasping  for 
breath,  sneezing,  and  frequent  attempts  at  swallowing,  is  best 
treated  as  recomnieniled  by  Professor  Cobbold  and  others. 

''First,  When  tlie  worm  has  taken  up  its^abode  in  tb^ 
trachea  of  fowls  and  other  domesticated  birds,  the  sina]-  '  n 

consists,  as  Dr.  Wicsenthal  long  ago  pointed  out,  in  si    ^  a 

feather  from  the  tube  to  near  the  narrow  end  of  the  shaft,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  uninjured  webs  at  the  tip.  The  bird  beio^H 
secured,  the  webbed  extremity  of  the  feather  is  introduced  iud^^ 
the  windpipe.  It  is  then  twisted  round  a  few  times  and  with- 
di-awn,  when  it  will  usually  happen  that  several  of  the  worms 
are  found  attached.  In  some  instances  this  plan  entirely  suo- 
ceeds.  But  it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  as  it  occasionally 
fafls  to  dislodge  all  the  occupants. 

**  Steondbf.  The  above  method  is  rendered  more  effectual  when 
the  feather  is  previously  steeped  in  some  medicated  aolutioa 
which  will  destroy  the  worms.  Mr.  Bartlett,  superintendent  of 
the  Zoological  Society *3  Gardens,  employs  for  this  purpose  salt; 
or  a  weak  infusion  of  tobacco ;  and  he  informs  me  tliat  the  simple 
application  of  turpentine  to  the  throat  externally  is  sufficient  to 
kill  the  worms.  To  this  plan,  however,  there  is  the  objection 
that,  unless  much  care  be  taken,  the  bird  itself  may  be  iujurioaslj 
affected  by  the  drugs  employed. 

"  Thirdly,  The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  by  Mr, 
Montagu  appears  worthy  of  mention,  as  it  proved  suecessftil  in 
his  hands,  although  the  infested  birds  wxre  old  partridges.  One 
of  his  birfs  had  died  from  suffocation;  but  he  tells  ua  that 
change  of  food  and  change  of  i^lace,  together  with  the  infusion 
of  rue  and  garlic  instead  of  plain  water  to  drink,  and  chiefly 
hemp-seed,  independent  of  the  green  vegetables  which  the  gra^ 
plot  of  tlie  menagerie  afforded,  recovered  the  others  in  a  very 
short  time.' 

'*  Fourifdy.  The  plan  I  have  here  adopted,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, of  opening  the  trachea  and  removing  the  worms  at  ODcei 
This  method  is  evidently  only  necessary  when  the  disease  boi 
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advanced  so  far  that  immediate  suffocation  becomes  inevitable ; 
or  it  may  be  resorted  to  when  other  methods  have  failed.  In 
the  most  far-gone  cases,  instant  relief  will  follow  this  operation, 
since  the  trachea  may  with  certainty  be  cleared  of  all  ob- 
structions. 

"  Lastly,  The  most  essential  thing  to  be  observed,  in  view  of 
putting  a  check  upon  the  future  prevalence  of  the  disease,  is  (he 
total  destruction  of  the  parasites  after  their  removal — a  precaution, 
however,  which  cannot  be  adopted  if  Mr.  Montagu's  mode  of 
treatment  is  followed.  If  the  worms  be  merely  killed  and 
thrown  away  (say  upon  the  ground),  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
the  mature  eggs  will  have  sustained  any  injury.  Decomposition 
having  set  in,  the  young  embryos  will  sooner  or  later  escape 
from  their  shells,  migrate  in  the  soil  or  elsewhere,  and  ultimately 
find  their  way  into  the  air  passages  of  certain  birds  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  parents  did  before  them." 


Disease  in  the  Horse  due  to  the  presence  of  a  rare  form  of 
Nematode  Parasite,  termed  by  Dr.  Cobbold 

STRONGYLUS  TETKACA^'THUS. 

In  March  1873,  an  Iceland  pony  rising  two  years  old,  which 
had  been  under  my  care  for  some  weeks,  died  from  what 
appeared  to  be  an  exhausting  disease,  and,  as  stated  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Cobbold,  there  were  no  very  marked  signs  of  the  presence 
of  parasites  during  life.  The  appetite  was  good ;  there  was  no 
cough ;  and  we  were  led  to  suppose  that  there  were  worms  by  the 
absence  of  disease  more  than  anything  else.  There  was  gradual 
emaciation,  but  no  diarrhoea,  and  at  no  time  were  the  fceces 
foetid.  As  bearing  upon  the  discovery  of  this  parasite,  I  may 
state  that  Dr.  Knox,  who  wrote  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  ami 
Surgical  Jo^trrial  for  1836,  says — *'  On  two  occasions  my  friend 
Mr.  Dick  found  parts  of  the  large  intestines  of  a  horse  present- 
ing the  following  appearance :  the  gut  being  simply  laid  open 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  mucous  membrane,  a  number  of  dark 
spots  are  observed,  evidently  exterior  to  the  inner  membrane." 
And,  further  on,  speaking  of  the  worms,  he  adds  :  "  they 
have  no  cysts,  and  vary  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch  to  a  length 
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of  at  least  seven-tenths,     Tliey  have  a  digestive  tube  divide 
into    numerous    com]mrtmeut3    or   sacculated;    a  mouth   un- 
armed" 

Professor  Dick's  own  statements,  as  communicated  by  Dr 
Knox,  are  particularly  interesting.  He  says — *'  I  have  found 
these  worms  in  several  horses,  and  at  different  stages  of  their 
growth,  from  the  size  of  a  fjin-point  to  that  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  in  two  instances  in  the  blood-vessels. 

"  They  seem  almost  always  to  produce  a  bad  form  of  diarrhoea. 
and  seem  to  depend  on  the  food  or  situation  in  which  the  animal 
has  been  pi-eviuusly  kept  The  horses  I  have  found  affected 
with  these  have  always  been  running  out  previotis  to  their  be- 
coming ill/' 

During  the  spring  of  1874  I  had  again  the  opportnnity  of 
studying  the  disease  caused  by  this  parasite,  or  rather  parasites^ 
for  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  w*ere  at  least  two  kinds  presejit 
in  the  subjects  examined  by  me,  some  being  embedded  in  the 
intestinal  walls  and  otliers  in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  latter 
being  a  reddish-looking  w^orm,  very  similar  to  a  small  earth- 
worm, from  two  to  three  inches  in  length.  Those  embedded  in 
the  intestinal  walls,  as  well  as  the  appeamnce  of  the  intestines^ 
are  delineated  in  the  following  woodcuts. 


mfi 
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Fio.  27. 


Fio. 


Microacopic  appcannoa  of  Sironffylttt  tHrm:>antkus  «mbedd«!  In 
mucouB  mcmbratie  of  Iceland  poo^,  described  in  tbe  iaxL  ThsM 
worms  were  of  a  bright  red  colour.     (About  100  diom.) 
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Fia.  29. — Appearance  of  mucous  membrane  of  colon  of  Iceland  pony,  natural  size. 


I  may  state  that  all  the  ponies  affected  were  rising  two  years 
old,  and  that  several  had  died  before  my  opinion  was  sought. 
They  had  been  imported  from  Iceland  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1873,  and  thriven  tolerably  well  until  late  in  the 
winter.  They  were  at  pasture  during  the  whole  winter  and 
spring,  being  allowed  hay  in  addition  to  what  they  could  graze. 
There  were  many  older  animals  amongst  them,  the  lot  being  a 
large  one,  all  of  which  were  quite  free  from  the  parasites. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Are  these  parasites  peculiar  to 
Iceland  ?  and  at  the  first  glance,  my  own  experience  would 
compel  me  to  answer  in  the  affinnative ;  but  the  observations 
of  others  at  once  point  to  the  conclusion  that  other  than  Icelandic 
ponies  are  subject  to  the  invasion,  and  Dr.  Cobbold  has  arranged 
the  following  list  of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject : — 

**Dick. — *  Worms  at  different  stages  of  growth;'  in  MS.  to  Dr. 
Knox,  1836. 

^* Knox, — 'Animals  similar  to  Trichina;*  in  Edin,  Med,  and  Surg, 
JourTL'{loc,  cit,) 

"  Dieaing, — *  Nematoideum  equi  cahalli ; '  Syst  Helm,,  vol.  ii.  1851. 

"  Littler, — *  Extremely  small  ascarides ; '  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Vamell ; 
The  Veterinarian,  1864,  p.  202. 

^^  Vamell, — *Entozoa  in  various  stages  of  growth;'  The  Veteri- 
narian, ut  mpra,  p.  265. 

"  Williams, — *Entozoa  from  the  intestinal  walls;'  in  MS.  to  the 
author,  March  13,  1873. 

"  Cohholfl. — Trichonenia  arcuata,  a  new  species  of  nematode  (with 
description  as  below). 
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'*  Body  spmdle-sliapod,  more  naiTo%\'e<l  posteriorly  than  in  fr^mt ; 
lioad  truncate,  with  circular  moutli,  cup  shaped  huccal  cavity,  and 
muscular  cesophagus ;  tail  of  the  male  dra^Ti  out  to  a  long  fine  point, 
that  of  the  female  being  abruptly  pointod ;  reproductive  papilla  of  the 
female  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  third  of  the  body. 

"  Si2e.^Males,  ^\^  to  J  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  j^j^  to  ^lu  *^ 
breadth  ;  the  females  averaging  y*^  of  an  incli  in  length  by  ^\j  iu 
breadth." 

Tlie  opinion  that  this  was  a  new  species  of  nematode  was 
found  to  be  a  mistake,  as  even  Cobbold  bad  referred  to  it  in 
1873,  and  Kiichenmeister  in  1857- 

Si/mjdoms, — In  the  pony  under  observation  in  1873  diarrha^ 
was  absent  throughout.  Mr.  Justus  littler,  who  was  then  a 
student  w^ith  me,  was  able,  however,  to  see  some  points  of  i^- 
seroblance  in  tlie  symptoms  to  those  described  by  his  father  in 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Varnell,  above  mentioned.  In  the  lot  observ^nl 
in  1874,dian'hcea  of  a  fajtid  chamcter,  along  with  a  more  or  less 
rapid  emaciation,  was  present  in  all  the  cases,  and  1  eondnd 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  ages  of  the  affected  an 
diarrhoea  and  emaciation  may  be  considered  as  diagDostlc  \ 
toma.  Four  of  the  1874  lot  were  so  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to* 
stand;  they  were  recumbent,  very  quiet,  with  pallid  mucous 
membranes;  the  appetite  was,  however,  good  The  question 
again  arises,  Was  the  diarrhoea  due  to  the  presence  of  the  larger 
worms  in  the  intestinal  canal  ?  and  one  is  led  to  conclude  that. 
from  the  fact  that  none  were  discovered  in  the  first  case,  this 
symptom  arose  from  this  cause,  and  that  so  long  as  the  parasites 
v;e.ie  passive  in  the  intestinal  walls  they  did  not  cause  snperaction 
of  the  bowels,  but  as  they  became  matured  and  burst  tluougji 
the  tissue  suiToimding  them,  they  irritated  the  intestines  and 
caused  purgation*  In  addition  to  the  dark  spots  on  the  mucoits 
membrane  of  the  colon,  delineated  in  the  woodcut,  the  intestiDai 
glands  were,  in  all  the  cases  examined,  more  or  less  enlar-- -^ 
many  of  them  containing  pus  and  what  appeared  to  hr 
dehrb  of  the  pamsites.  In  every  instance  the  dark  spots,  whicli 
in  reality  indicated  tlie  seat  of  the  w^orms,  were  confined  to  tlie 
colon.  An  experiment  was  made  with  the  flesh  of  the  fin-t 
puny  upon  some  fowls,  and,  as  stated  by  me  in  my  letter  to  1* 
Cubbold,  two  of  them  died,  with  the  livers  and  other  vt^r 
filled  with  parasitic  ova  and  embryos. 


or  less 
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Mr.  Cawthron  of  Hadlow  has  found  these  parasites  enveloped 
in  cysts  of  vegetable  d4hris. 

TrecUinent, — In  the  cases  treated  in  1874  we  were  successful 
in  every  instance  by  administering  two-drachm  doses  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine  night  and  morning,  along  with  eggs  and  milk  well 
beaten  up.  The  eggs  and  milk  were  administered,  not  only  for 
the  reason  that  they  form  a  good  vehicle  for  turpentine,  but  to 
afford  nourishment  and  support  to  the  debilitated  animals. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  requiring  further  investiga- 
tion, and  it  may  turn  out  that  the  larger  worms  are  a  more 
mature  form  of  the  smaller  specimens,  or  that  they  are  a  distinct 
form  altogether. 

TRICHINOSIS. 

The  Trichina  spiralis  is  a  minute  round- worm,  measuring  about 
■^  of  an  inch  in  length,  originally  found  in  the  muscular  tissue 
of  pigs,  eels,  cats,  dogs,  badgers,  hedgehogs,  pigeons,  poultry, 
moles,  crows,  vultures,  &c.,  and  transmissible  by  ingestion  of 
trichinosed  flesh  to  other  animals,  and  to  man ;  but,  according 
to  some  observers,  carnivorous  birds  are  exempt  from  the  in- 
vasion of  the  parasite.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  worm  is 
rather  pointed,  its  posterior  thick  and  rounded ;  has  immature 
sexual  organs,  and  lies  coiled  up  in  an  oval  cyst.  The  cyst, 
which  measures  about  -^^  of  an  inch  in  length,  appears  to  be  no 
essential  part  of  the  worm,  but  forms  around  it  after  it  has  taken 
up  its  location ;  the  walls  of  the  cyst  are  laminated,  transparent, 
and  thick,  generally  studded  externally  with  calcareous  matter. 

The  trichina  cysts  occupy  the  striated  muscular  tissue,  and  in 
some  specimens  it  has  been  estimated  that  each  cubic  inch  of 
the  striped  muscles  of  an  infected  hog  may  contain  from  thirteen 
to  thirty-five  thousand  worms.  The  cysts  appear  in  the  muscles 
as  minute  white  grains,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  with  their 
long  diameter  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  In  a  cat  experimented  upon  by  Leuckart  each  ounce  of 
muscle  was  calculated  to  contain  325,000  tricliinae;  and  Dr. 
Cobbold  estimates  that  a  man  of  medium  bulk  may  easily 
hf  rbour  20,000,000.  Dr.  Bellfield  and  Mr.  Atwood,  at  Chicago, 
fed  a  rat,  weighing  two  ounces,  with  infected  pork  in  small 
quantities  every  two  or  three  days  for  six  weeks.  Xo  impair- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  rat  resulted ;  it  was  then  killed,  and 
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its  body  was  found  swarming  with  living  trichinse;  the  ob- 
servers estimated  there  were  no  less  than  100,000  in  the  whole 
carcase.  They  also  found  that  rats  may  be  fed  occasionally 
with  small  numbers  of  trichina?  without  in  any  way  disturbing 
the  health;  and  the  inference  drawn  from  these  experiments 
has  been,  that  any  animal  or  man  may  take  live  tricliinffi  in 
small  numbers  occasionally  ^yithout  injury.  These  observers 
further  believe  that  many  more  human  beings  than  have  been 
hitherto  supposed  are  infected  with  trichina3;  indeed  that  the 
majority  of  us  are  carrying  these  worms  in  oiir  muscles.  So 
sure  have  they  felt  of  this  fact,  that  one  of  them  ate  twelve 
li\ing  trichinte  on  20th  November  1878,  and  after  more  than 

three  weeks  ]iad   elapsed — when  the  case  was  reported ^not 

the  sUghtest  effect  had  been  experienced.  These  gentlemen  also 
discovered  that  small  portions  of  sulphurous  acid  dissolved  in 
tlie  brine  in  which  hams  are  pickled  will  kill  the  trichinic. 
The  per-centage  of  acid  was  not  then  fully  determined,  but 
the  amount  is  so  small  that  it  is  no  detriment  to  the  meat  for 
commercial  purposes. 

This  worm  was  first  discovered  by  Professor  Owen  in  1835  in 
a  piece  of  a  man*s  muscle,  which  presented  a  peculiarly  speckled 

appeamncc.     These  specks  were  found  by  Professor  Owen ns 

had  been  previously  shown  in  similar  instances  by  Tiedman  and 
Mr.  Hilton — to  consist  of  minute  encysted  entozoa,  w^iich  he 
named  Trichina  spiralis  owing  to  its  hair-like  and  spirally  coiled 
form ;  but  until  1 8G0  it  was  only  known  as  a  pathological 
curiosity.  At  that  date,  however,  Zenker  of  Dresden  showed 
that,  however  harmless  the  encysted  parasite  might  be,  the 
gravest  symptoms,  and  even  death  itself,  might  be  caused  after 
its  reception  into  the  bowels,  during  the  pmcess  of  it«  reproduc- 
tion which  then  ensued,  and  during  that  of  the  migration  thence 
of  the  young  trichinae  into  the  voluntar}^  muscles. 

It  is  not  yet  determined  how  long  the  larval  trichinna  retain 
their  vitaUty,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  may  live  encysted 
in  the  muscular  tissue  for  many  years,  and  retain  life  after  the 
death  and  putrefaction  of  tlieir  host  They  do,  however,  perish 
in  situ  sooner  or  later,  and  usually  undergo  calcareous  change. 

"VVIien  the  trichina  capsules  are  swallowed,  they  are  dissolved 
ly  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  contained  parasites,  set  free ;  they 
tten  rapidly  undergo  development,  and  attain  sexual  matimty, 
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the  female  acquiring  a  length  of  i  inch,  the  male  ^.  The 
males  are  filled  with  spenn-corpuscles,  and  the  females  densely 
stocked  with  ova,  which  are  hatched  within  the  uterus,  fix)m 
whence  the  living  embryos  escape  into  the  intestinal  canal  of 
the  host,  and  at  once  commence  active  migration.  They  first 
attach  themselves  to  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  eat 
through  the  intestinal  walls,  and  find  their  way  to  the  small 
vessels  and  lymphatics  of  the  bowels,  from  which  they  are  con- 
veyed by  the  blood  stream  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  They 
have  been  found  during  this  period  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
oiganism ;  in  the  intestinal  walls ;  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  the 
mesentery  and  mesenteric  glands,  in  the  connective  tissue,  and, 
in  an  as  yet  unencapsuled  condition,  in  the  muscular  tissue  itself. 

The  inmiature  trichinae  taken  into  the  stomach  become  mature 
on  the  second  day ;  on  the  sixth  and  following  days,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  second  or  even  third  week,  the  embryos  are  bom, 
and  commence  operations,  and  probably  reach  their  destination 
in  a  week  or  two,  and  by  the  end  of  a  month  or  a  little  more 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  of  their  labours.  Although  the 
trichinsB  fix  their  abode  in  the  striped  muscular  tissue,  they  are 
rarely  if  ever  found  in  that  of  the  heart,  but  are  often  specially 
abundant  in  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Bellfield  and  Mr.  Atwood  support  the 
conclusions  of  previous  observers,  that  the  manifestations  of 
disease  in  animals  experimentally  infected  vary  according  to 
the  number  of  trichinse  introduced ;  if  these  have  been  few  in 
number,  no  ill  consequences  have  resulted,  but  when  more 
numerous,  the  disease  has  been  of  an  aggravated  or  even  fatal 
character. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  of  trichinosis  in  man,  as  con- 
cisely described  in  Tanner's  Practice  of  Medicine,  are  as  follows : — 
"  The  symptoms  of  trichiniasis  vary  in  degree,  being  mild  or  severe 
according  as  only  a  few  or  many  of  the  worms  have  been 
swallowed,  as  well  as  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  progeny 
and  the  extent  of  their  migrations.  Thus,  Dr.  Althaus  remarks 
that  in  the  epidemic  of  Burg,  near  Magdeburg,  a  woman  who 
had  eat^n  a  quantity  of  raw  pork  with  bread,  fell  ill  and  died ; 
her  child,  who  had  sucked  a  spoon  used  by  the  mother,  suffered 
slightly  and  recovered. — According  to  the  accounts  given  by 
most  authors,  the  earliest  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite  and 
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gfeneml  malaise;  to  wliieh  succeed  nansea  and  retching,  prostra-^j 
lion,  diarrhcea,  a  sense  of  thorough  indispositiou,  and  a  painful^ 
stiffness  about  the  neck  and  arms  and  legs.    This   pain  is  due 
to  the  immigration  of  the  young  trichinoe  into  the  muscles  ;  and  j 
it  is  accompanied  with  high  fever,  and  an  cedematous  swelling! 
about  the  eyelids  and  face.    The  pulse  is  frequent,  and  there 
ai'e  copious  offensive  perspirations  j  but  although  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  raised  it  does  not  reach  the  same  height  as  in 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever.     For  some  days  the  stiflness  of  the 
limbs  continues  to  increase ;  while  all  the  muscles  seem  to  be 
painful  and   swollen   and  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.     The 
movements  of  the  intercostal  muscles  in  respiration  are  attended 
with  suffering,  so  that  repose  is  impossible ;  while  there  will  be 
troublesome  hiccup  if  the  diaphmgm  be  invaded,  with  hoarseness 
and  loss  of  voice  where  the  laryngeal  muscles  get  inhabited. 
Neuralgia  of  a  very  severe  description,  in  the  coeliac  and  meseu- 
t-eric  plexuses,  has  likewise  been  present  in  certain  cases.     When 
a  large  quantity  of  trichinous  meat  has  been  eaten»  so  that  the 
immigration  of  the  tri€hina3  into  the  muscles  is  great,  the  patient 
may  He  almost  paralyzed  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.     The 
facial  ccdema  generally  lasts  about  a  week,  its  disappearance  ■ 
being  followed  by  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and  ultitnatcljT  • 
of  the  tnink.     There  is  no  effusion,  however,  into  any  of  the 
caWties ;  nor  does  the  urine  become  albuminous,  although  it  is  J 
always  lessened  in  quantity  and  may  be  loaded  with  uzBtea' 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  week  the  patient  is  in  a 
pitiable  condition^     The  pulse  and  respirations  are  very  fr  \ 

the  tongue  is  red  and  dry,  the  pain  is  severe,  the  awt.  ^  ? 
profuse,  the  mouth  can  scarcely  be  opened,  no  sleep  can  be 
obtained,  and  there  is  great  anxiety  or  delirium ;  death  not  un- 
frequently  occurring  with  aU  the  symptoms  of  profound  exluius- 
tion.  Such  complications  as  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  and  pleurisy 
with  effusion,  are  not  uncommon.  In  favourable  cases,  however^, 
the  pain  and  swelling  and  diarrhcea  abate;  the  opprcsaion 
the  chest  passes  off ;  sleep  is  obtained ;  a  desire  for  nourisliing 
food  is  evinced ;  the  power  of  the  limbs  is  regained ;  and  there  is 
only  left  great  anteraia,  with  a  falling  off  of  the  hair,  &c.  TbaJ 
parasites  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  muscles,  and  ha?ej 
fortunately  become  encysted." 

It  appears  that  the  symptoms  are  much  more  sever©  in  line 
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bmnan  being  than  in  the  lower  animals ;  and  Dr.  Cobbold  men- 
tions that  a  pig  experimented  upon  at  the  London  Veterinary 
College,  and  in  which  it  was  calculated  that  about  sixteen 
millions  of  encysted  trichinae  had  been  developed,  manifested  no 
symptoms  of  suflfering;  other  pigs,  however,  showed  much 
general  disturbance  and  suffering,  arising  from  the  irritation  of 
the  worms  in  the  intestines,  and  during  their  passage  into  the 
musctdar  tissues.  The  irritation  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  which 
lessens  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  pigs  have 
swallowed  trichinae,  is  denoted  by  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting, 
colic,  tympanitis,  and  diarrhoea;  dulness,  arching  of  the  back 
whilBt  standing ;  and  pigs  incline  to  lie  down  and  hide  themselves 
in  their  litter  in  this  as  in  many  other  diseases.  These  symptoms, 
with  the  exception  of  the  diarrhoea,  generally  disappear  in  from 
six  to  eight  days.  When  the  trichinae  have  been  numerous,  the 
membraneous  passage  of  a  great  number  of  them  have,  in  the 
experience  of  Leuckart,  induced  in  some  a  fatal  peritonitis ;  and 
in  others,  a  form  of  enteritis,  with  ejection  of  false  membrane. 

*The  muscular  symptoms  appear  towards  the  termination  of 

the  second  or  during  the  third  week  after  the  ingestion  of  the 

trichinosed  flesh ;  while  the  intestinal  phenomena  become  less 

marked,  and  the  fever  increases  in  intensity.    At  this  stage  the 

pitient  is  often  lying ;  in  walking,  it  carries  its  back  raised  and 

fhe  limbs  stiff,  and  manifests  signs  of  pain ;  mastication,  opening 

tiie  mouth,  and  swallowing  are  diflScult;  the  voice  is  harsh, 

hvlkj,  and  weak;  the  respirations  laboured  and  loud;   cuta- 

Mons  oedema  appears  in  different  places,  together  with  the 

intense  pruritis  already  alluded  to ;  the  conjunctival  membrane 

iiinost  frequently  infected,  and  emaciation  rapidly  sets  in.    If 

tb  number  of  migratory  trichinae  is  very  great,  death  may  be  the 

HKih,  though  this  is  somewhat  rare  in  the  pig.     Usually  the 

ttoent  symptoms  disappear  gradually,  and  it  is  only  in  very 

Militated  animals  that  convalescence  is  slow.     The  presence  of 

teiiinA  in  the  muscles  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  subsequent 

■fasDce  on  the  development  or  fattening  of  the  animals  which 

•rtoor  these  strange  creatures ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 

**ed  that  they  fatten  more  readily  than  before  they  were 

■teed." — (Fleming's  Sanitai^  Science  and  Police)    The  de- 

^mning  test,  however,  is  the  discovery  of  the  parasites  in  the 

MMbal  discharges,  or  in  fragments  of  muscular  tissue  extracted 

iytliaipoon. 
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The  vitality  of  the  trichinse  is  not  destroyed  unless  the  meat 
in  which  they  are  contained  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  for  a  suflScient  time  to  insure  that  every 
particle  of  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  that  degree  of  heat.  The 
mere  toasting  of  ham  or  bacon  is  insufficient  to  destroy  the 
wonns,  and  smoked  ham  and  German  sausages  are,  unless  well 
cooked,  sources  of  danger.  Many  remedies  have  been  suggested 
for  the  destruction  of  the  trichinse  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  more  particularly  picric  acid,  picro-nitrate  of  potash  and 
benzole,  carbolic  acid,  sulpho-carbolate  of  soda,  &c.,  but  none  of 
these  have  been  proved  to  have  any  effect ;  indeed,  in  trichinous 
pork  of  a  pig  killed  with  picric  acid,  the  worms  were  found 
alive  by  W.  Miiller  of  Homburg. 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

PARASITIC  DISEASES— cmUinued. 

TREMATODA. 

ROT  IN  SHEEP. 

Hot  is  a  disease  of  low  lands,  marshy  grounds,  and  wet  seasons, 
and  observers  are  agreed  that  the  flooding  of  pastures  suffices 
to  taint  them  for  a  season,  owing  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
Distomata  ;  for  it  is  pretty  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  ova  of 
the  fluke  pass  out  through  the  intestines  of  the  sheep,  and  fall 
on  the  pastures.  The  ova  hatch  in  moist  places,  and  become 
transformed  into  ciliated  embryos,  which,  when  set  free,  swim 
rapidly  in  the  water,  and  thus  spread  over  pastures  in  wet 
seasons. 

Remarkable  outbreaks  of  this  disease  have  occurred  in  Eng- 
land. Professor  Simonds,  in  his  essay,  records  the  outbreaks  of 
1809,  1816,  1824,  1830, 1853,  and  1860.  "  In  the  outbreak  of 
1853-54  many  thousands  of  sheep  were  swept  away,  and  not  only 
in  undrained  districts,  but  also  in  others  of  a  more  healthy 
character.  But  since  1830,  however,  no  outbreak  can  at  all  be 
compared  to  the  one  of  the  autimin  of  1860.  Speaking  in 
general  terms,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  all  the  western  and 
southern  counties  of  England,  together  with  several  of  the 
eastern  and  midland,  suffered  to  a  ruinous  extent  As  in  former 
years  so  in  this,  the  attacks  of  the  disease  were  due  to  an  excess 
and  long  continuance  of  wet  weather.  1860  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  agriculturists,  not  only  as  producing  the  rot  among 
sheep,  but  likewise  for  its  baneful  effects  on  the  root  crops,  as 
also  on  the  hay  and  com  harvests."  1872  again  was  a  wet  year, 
and  rot  was  very  prevalent,  appearing  on  land  that  was  con- 
sidered sound  during  ordinary  seasons. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  Distomata  in  the  liver,  it  ts  not  an 
unnsnal  thing  to  find  other  parasites  infesting  the  bodies  of  sheep. 
Strong>ies  in  the  abomasum,  intestines,  and  lungs>  cjrstioerci, 
&c. — indeed  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  rot — are  sometiines 
present  independent  of  the  fluke,  and  this  circumstance  has  led 
some  erroneously  to  conclude  tliat  the  debilitated  condition  of 
the  sheep  renders  it  a  favourable  habitat  for  the  parasite ;  that, 
in  fact,  the  mal-condition  induced  by  damp  food  is  the  cause  of 
the  disease  and  not  the  effect,  hence  it  la  termed  watery  cachexia, 
cachexia  aqiiosa,  by  some  writers. 

It  is  important  that  this  disease  be  distinguished  in  its  earliest 
stages,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  sheep-farmer  to  do  this,  the 
following  rides  are  given  by  Mr.  Beattie  in  the  Transadiana  of 
the  Higliland  and  Agriaultwral  Soddy  of  ScUland,  toL  tii, 
1807:— 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is  in  the  spring,  when  thej 
are  dropping  their  lambs.    A  sound  ewe  in  good  order  drops  %\ 
lamb  covered  with  a  thick  and  yellow  slime,  which  the  ewe  Uckal 
off  it^  and  the  rule  is,  the  sounder  and  the  liigher  condition  tlia 
ewe  is  in,  the  darker  and  thicker  will  be  the  sUme ;  but  when 
they  obser\^e  a  ewe  drop  a  lamb  covered  with  thin  watery  bubl 
and  veiy  white,  they  note  her  down  as  unsound. 

"  About  the  month  of  September,  when  they  intend  to  * 
of  their  draught  ewes,  they  put  all  their  sheep  into  a  fold,  audi 
draw  them  by  the  hand ;  that  is,  they  catch  them  all,  \hL^  the  ^ 
ewes  they  design  to  sell  any  of,  and  clapping  their  hand  upon 
the  small  of  the  back,  they  nib  the  flesh  backwards  and  for- 
wards betwixt  their  fingers  and  thumb  and  the  ends  of  the  short 
ribs.  If  the  flesh  is  solid  and  firm,  they  consider  her  as  sound ; 
if  tliey  find  it  soft  and  flabby,  and  if,  when  they  rub  it  against 
the  short  ribs,  it  ripples,  as  we  term  it — that  is,  a  sort  of  crackling  ' 
is  perceived — as  if  there  was  water  or  blubber  in  it,  they  are 
certain  she  is  unsound.  This  is  the  most  certain  of  all  sjrmp- 
toms,  but  is  not  to  be  discerned  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
but  by  an  experienced  hand  j  for  although,  as  I  have  here  related 
it,  it  seems  a  very  simple  aflair,  and  easily  acquired,  yet  it  is 
well  known  that  many  shepherds,  who  have  foUowed  sheep  all 
their  lives,  never  arrive  at  anything  like  certainty  in  judging  by 
the  hand,  whilst  men  of  superior  skill  will  seldom  be  niist^eti, 
and  will  draw  by  no  other  rule.    Yet  still  it  must  be  acknow- 
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ledged  that  the  seeds  of  tliis  disease  will  sometimes  lie  so  occult 
aa  to  baffle  all  skill,  and  that  bo  man  can,  with  absolute  certainty, 
draw  a  flock  tainted  with  the  rot.  There  is  another  method^  to 
which  men  of  inferior  skill  resort,  which  is  more  easily  acquired. 
They  take  the  sheep's  head  between  their  hands,  and  press  down 
the  eyelids ;  they  thereby  make  the  sheep  turn  its  eyeball,  so 
that  they  get  a  view  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  eyeball  rolls. 
If  these  are  thin,  red,  and  free  of  matter,  they  consider  the  sheep 
as  sound ;  but  if  they  are  thick,  of  a  dead  white  colour,  and  seem 
as  if  there  was  some  white  matter  in  them,  they  are  confident 
fihe  is  Kptten.  Tliis  is  a  pretty  general  rule,  and  easily  discerned ; 
but  I  think  it  is  not  so  certain  as  w^hen  they  are  judged  by  the 
back ;  for  in  firm  heathy  lands  the  eye  of  a  sheep  is  far  redder 
than  it  is  in  sheep  upon  grassy  lands  j  and  in  some  boggy  lands, 
the  eye  is  never  very  red.  be  the  sheep  ever  so  sonnd,  so  that 
there  you  cannot  so  well  judge  by  the  eye ;  but  wlien  you  see 
the  eye  of  a  sheep  a  good  deal  whiter  and  thicker,  and  more 
matter  in  it  (I  mean  the  vessels  in  which  the  eyeball  rolls)  than 
the  run  of  the  floek  amongst  which  it  feeds,  you  have  reason  to 
Buspect  it  is  not  sound." 

In  some  instances  the  progress  of  the  rot  is  very  rapid,  but 
usually  it  is  slow  and  insidious.  At  hrst  the  affected  animals 
appear  to  thrive  very  fast,  but  inactivity  and  dulness  supervene ; 
the  mucous  membranes  become  paUi  J,  tbe  flesh  wastes,  the  general 
surface  of  the  skin  loses  its  ruddy  colour,  becomes  dry  and  devoid 
of  that  oily  condition  whicli  is  natural  to  the  fleece  of  the  sheep, 
the  disease  progresses,  the  flanks  become  hollow,  the  back 
igid,  weak  and  tender  about  the  loins,  as  evinced  by  wincing 
when  this  part  is  pressed  by  the  hand,  and  the  spine  sticks  out 
pixjminently ;  the  fleece  drops  off  in  patches,  the  boUy  enlarges, 
the  eyes  become  yellow,  and  tkopsical  swellings  appear  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  particularly  around  the  throat.  There 
is  oft-en  much  thirst,  depravity  of  the  appetite,  diarrhoea,  general 
fitupor,  the  pulse  is  weak,  the  heart's  action  tumultuous,  and 
anijcmic  murmurs  are  heard.  As  demonstrated  by  Delafond  and 
others,  the  blood  is  deficient  in  albumen,  thin,  w^atery,  and  on 
account  the  semm  transudes  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
collects  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  depending  parts  of  the 
body  and  in  the  cavities,  constituting  the  condition  of  dropsy 
w  Inch  is  seen  in  rot 
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Professor  Simonds  stat-es  that  a  dry  scaly  state  of  the  skin  on 
the  inner  parts  of  the  thiglis,  particularly  where  it  is  uncover 
with  either  wool  or  hair,  is  early  recognised,  and  that  an  exJ 
amination  of  the  eye  wiE  materially  assist  in  determining  it 
question  of  disease.  "If  the  lids  are  everted,  t!ie  m 
niditans  being  pressed  forw^ard,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  malady,  and  especially  if  the  animal  has  1 
excited  by  being  driven  a  short  distance,  the  vessels  of  the  cor 
junctiva  are  tinged  with  a  pale  or  yellowish-coloured  blood,  an 
that  the  whole  part  has  a  moist  or  watery  appearance.  Lat 
on  the  same  vessels  are  blanched,  and  scarcely  to  be  Tecognised, 
excepting  perhaps  one  or  two,  which  present  a  similar  watery 
condition,  or  are  turgid  with  dark-coloured  blood,*'  In  some, 
cases  the^e  symptoms  are  complicated  by  others,  induced 
strongyles  in  the  air  passages  and  alimentary  canaL 
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The  tissues  of  the  body  ai*e  generally  wasted,  flabby,  pale 
yellow,  and  watery;  there  is  an  absence  of  the  fimmess  and 
colour  of  healthy  mutton.     The  peritoneal  cavity  contains  a  mc 
or  less  abundant  quantity  of  serum,  which  may  be  of  a  cle 
stmw  colour,  or  more  or  less  yellow,  in  which  occasionally 
fragments  of  l>^nph  and  false  membranes  are  floating;    the 
digestive  organs  are  remarkably  blanched;  the  liver  is  hardj 
scin-hous,  irregularly  knotted  on  its  surface  and  margins,  and 
sometimes  united  by  false  membranes  to  the  surrounding  oi^ 
In  colour  it  is  either  a  tlirty  chocolate  brown,  deeper  in  son 
parts  tlian  others,  or  has  a  yellowish  tint,  intermixed  with  pflde 
yellow  spots.     Flukes  are  found  in  the  bile  ducts,  which  are 
tilled  with  a  dark  tliick  secretion;  on  further  examination  the 
ducts  are  found  sacculated  at  various  points,  the  distended  por«^ 
tions  generally  coutainnig  many  flukes  massed  together.     Th6 
canal  walls  are  much  thickened  in  some  places,  and  coated  witlii 
calcareous  matter  on  their  internal  surface.     Professor  Simondt'i 
mentions  a  case  where  a  Conci*etion  was  found  as  large  asa- 
hen's  egg,  which,  when  broken  up,  was  found  to  contain  ab<nil 
a  dozen  dead   flukes.     He  also  states  that  "the  coats  of  th« 
dndtts  hepaticnSf  as  also  of  the  dudits  comnimiis  choledinis^  aits  noti 
tiiifrequcntly  so  thick  as  to  be  upwards  of  ten  times  their  nor 
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substance,  and  likewise  as  bard  as  to  approacb  tbe  nature  of 
cartilage." 

Sespecting  the  number  of  tbe  flukes,  tbe  greatest  variation 
exists.  Dr  Cobbold  says — "Tbe  presence  of  a  few  flukes  is 
totally  insufficient  to  cause  deatb ;  consequently,  when  a  sheep 
dies  from  rot  or  is  killed  at  a  time  when  the  disease  has 
seriously  impoverished  the  animal,  then  we  are  sure  to  find  the 
organ  occupied  by  many  dozen,  many  score,  or  even  sevei'al 
hundred  flukes.  Thus  from  a  single  liver  Bidlow  obtained  800, 
Leuwenhoeck  about  900,  and  Dupuy  upwards  of  1000  specimens. 
Even  the  occurrence  of  large  numbers  only  destroys  the  animal 
by  slow  degrees,  and  possibly  without  producing  much  physical 
suffering,  excepting  perhaps  in  the  later  stages.  Associated 
with  the  above  described  appearances,  one  not  unfrequently 
finds  a  few  flukes  in  the  intestinal  canal,  whilst  a  still  more 
interesting  pathological  feature  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  bile 
contained  in  the  liver  ducts  is  loaded  with  flukes'  eggs.  In 
some  cases  there  cannot  be  less  than  tens  or  even  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Not  a  few  may  also  be  found  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  in  the  excreta  about  to  be  voided."  And  lastly,  says  the 
same  author,  "  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  it  is  by  no  means 
imfrequent  to  find  one  or  even  several  other  kinds  of  entozoa 
coexisting  with  the  fasciola  in  the  same  sheep,  the  most  common 
form  being  that  of  the  larval  echinococcus." 


TREATMENT. 

All  observers  agree  that  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
fluke  is  impossible  on  dry  land,  and  that  the  disease  is  unheard 
of  on  dry  pastures  except  during  wet  seasons,  and  as  the  "  rot," 
once  established,  is  difficult  to  overcome,  it  behoves  the  flock- 
master  to  pay  eveiy  attention  to  its  prevention.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessaiy  that  unsound  sheep  pastures  should,  after 
being  drained,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  applied  to  other  purposes. 

During  moist  seasons,  and  when  there  is  a  fear  of  the  disease 
appearing  on  sound  pastures,  the  natural  food  should  be  supple- 
mented by  cakes,  corn,  beans,  or  other  nutritious  diet,  in  addi- 
tion to  common  salt  and  the  sulphate  of  iron. 

As  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  common  salt,  all  writers  are 
agreed  that  it  prevents  the  development  of  the  parasites,  for  it 
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is  tolerably  certain,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gobbold,  that  the  Ian*® 
of  the  Fasciola  hepcUica  exists  only  in  the  bodies  of  fresh-water 
snails  and  small  aquatic  animalcules.  Seeing  this  is  the  case, 
and  that  salt  marshes  are  exempt  from  the  invasion  of  the 
fasciola,  would  not  the  application  of  common  salt  to  the  land 
be  worthy  of  a  trial 

For  sheep  that  are  actually  affected  but  little  can  be  done,  at 
least  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  cure.  If  the  disease  be  slight, 
its  progress  may  be  retarded,  and  the  animals  made  fit  for  the 
butcher,  by  removing  them  to  a  dry  pasture,  supplying  them 
liberally  with  food  of  a  highly  nutritious  nature^  and  admims- 
tering  salines  and  tonica 


CHAPTER    LXXVI. 

PARASITIC  DISEASES— carUinuecL 

CESTODA. 

The  most  important  disease  of  stock  caused  by  this  order  of 
parasites  is  that  variously  termed 

STURDY,  TURNSICK,  OB  GID. 

This  is  a  species  of  vertigo  induced  by  the  Cmmrus  cerebrcUia, 
which  is  the  hydatid  or  larval  form  of  the  tape-worm,  called  the 
Tcgnia  comurtis.  Many  conclusive  experiments  have  been  made 
in  this  and  other  countries,  recorded  in  works  on  helminthology, 
which  proves  that  the  mature  Tamia  cc&nurua  infests  the  intes- 
tines of  the  dog,  from  which  perfect  segments  are  expelled. 
These  segments,  falling  on  the  pastures  where  sheep  are  feeding, 
are  swallowed  along  with  the  herbage,  and,  as  explained  by  Dr. 
Cobbold,  the  six-hooked  embryos,  escaped  from  the  ova  con- 
tained in  the  segments,  commence  their  wandering  in  the  tissues 
of  the  higher  animal,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  selective  capacity, 
escape  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  and  bore  their  way  to 
their  final  resting-place  in  that  organ.  Even  when  the  brain  is 
reached,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  embryo  attains  its 
fall  growth.  Indeed,  it  is  only  usual  for  one  to  flourish,  some- 
times two  of  equal  size,  but  seldom  more.  It  has,  however,  been 
observed  that  when  one  hydatid  cyst  has  been  removed,  that 
another  has  developed  in  a  different  part  of  the  brain.  This 
proves  that  the  brain  serves  as  a  proper  habitat  to  one  or  at 
most  to  two  hydatids  at  a  time. 

This  disease  attacks  cattle  as  well  as  sheep,  but  in  this  country 
it  seldom  attacks  any  but  sheep,  its  victims  being  lambs  iinder 
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one  year  old,  sheep  above  tAvo  years  old  laeing  rarely  afiectei 
It  prevails  to  a  great  extent  on  unenclosed  lands,  and  for  the 

reason  that  shepherds  have  to  he  assisted  by  dogs,  whilst  on 
enclosed  pastures,  and  where  sheep  are  unattended  by  dogs,  the 
disease  is  scarcely  known, 

Si/m]}toms, — The  usual  form  of  sturdy  is  that  due  to  the  location 
of  a  hydatid  in  one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  sheep 
affected,  when  caused  to  move,  turns  from  right  to  left,  or  h 
Tv^ht,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  when  the  parasite  is  lodged 
tween  the  hemispheres,  the  animal  steps  high,  and  goes  forwani 
in  a  straight  line ;  the  head  is  then  carried  upwards,  and  there 
may  be  a  varying  degree  of  amaurosis  in  one  or  bath  eyes- 
Sometimes  the  animal  becomes  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  is  un- 
able to  follow  its  companions.  When  the  hydatid  ia  lodged  in 
the  cerebellum,  the  animal*s  movements  are  performed  withotit 
control  The  head  is  elevated ;  the  limbs  are  moved  \*ith  difli- 
culty  and  automatically ;  one  or  two  steps  are  taken  forward, 
when  the  animal  starts  with  a  bound,  but  immediately  falls,  and 
is  unable  to  rise  for  a  time* 

When  the  animal  is  first  affected  the  symptoms  are  generally 
severe,  from  the  congestion  and  invitation ;  as  the  contents  of  the 
skull  adapt  themselves  to  the  hydatid,  the  brain  symptoms  sub* 
side  more  or  less ;  but  as  the  parasite  grows,  the  symptoms 
become  more  severe,  until  paralysis  is  induced,  and  the  ftnjiy^al 
can  no  longer  stand. 

As  many  tumours  and  hydatids  of  different  species  are  found 
in  the  brain  wdiich  do  not  induce  symptoms  of  sturdy,  Davaii 
believes  that  the  nervous  substance  is  irritated  by  the  heads 
the  parasite,  which  protrude  from  the  bladder,  and  by  m< 
of  their  hooks  and  sucking  discs  penetrate  the  brain  subaUiU! 
nearly  two  lines  in  depth.  As  the  ccenurus  grows,  the  anj 
becomes  more  and  more  emaciated,  and  death  occurs,  unless 
sheep  lie  relieved  naturally  or  artificially.  The  natural  metbi 
is  by  the  bones  of  the  skull  becoming  absorbed,  the  skin  iicci* 
de  ntally  broken,  and  evacuation  of  the  hydatid,  This  is,  howe 
very  rare. 

The  bones  of  the  skull,  however,  are  generally  softened, 
if  in  about  three  weeks  after  the  first   manifestation   of 
Hymptoms  the  head  lie  pressed  with  the  thumb,  a  remarkal 
degree  of  softening  will  be  found  at  one  part  of  it,  as  if  the 
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were  wanting  in  that  particular  spot.  Into  this  softened  spot  a 
trocar  and  cannula  are  introduced,  and  after  the  trocar  is  with- 
drawn— ^leaving  in  the  cannula — a  syringe  is  applied  to  the  latter, 
and  the  bladder  extracted. 

"  The  prevention  of  the  hydatid  disease,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Agricultural  Gaaette,  "  must  begin  at  its  source,  and  the  first  step 
is  to  expel  the  tape-worm  from  the  intestines  of  the  dog  or  dogs 
which  are  employed  in  the  farm.  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
measure  will  be  applied  too  late  to  remedy  the  mischief  if  the 
existence  of  the  tape- worm  is  not  suspected  until  some  of  the 
flock  become  affected  with  "  gid ;"  but  in  fact  the  existence  of 
tape-worm  should  always  be  suspected,  and  dogs  should  be 
treated  periodically  with  areca  nut  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
A  dose  of  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  grated  nut  may 
be  given  now  and  then  with  safety,  even  when  the  tape- worm 
segments  are  observed,  and  if  the  remedy  is  not  followed  by  the 
expulsion  of  a  worm,  the  animal  may  be  deemed  secure.  A 
second  important  means  of  prevention  is  to  prevent  the  infection 
of  dogs  by  destroying  bladder  worms  immediately  on  their  re- 
moval, instead  of  throwing  them  either  to  the  dogs  or  in  places 
where  the  animals  can  easily  discover  them.  If  this  plan  were 
universally  adopted  cystic  entozoa  would  soon  be  diminished  in 
number,  and  one  source  of  loss  to  the  stock-owner  be  averted. 
Sheep  suffer  from  the  entrance  of  embryos,  which  are  expelled 
fiom  the  intestines  of  the  dogs.  Dogs  become  infested  with  the 
tape-worm  in  consequence  of  introduction  into  their  digestive 
organs  of  the  larval  forms  of  the  parasites,  which  exist  in  the 
brain  of  the  sheep,  being  given  to  them,  or  placed  within  their 
reach.  This  interchange  can  be  prevented  by  the  exercise  of 
a  little  common  care. 

"  Sheep  which  are  pastured  on  common  lands,  or  fields  through 
which  a  right  of  way  exists,  are  exposed  to  risks  of  various  kinds 
from  which  animals  in  isolated  positions  are  exempt,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  apply  any  effectual 
measures  of  prevention.  In  the  case  of  "  gid  "  some  amount  of 
danger  is  incurred  from  wild  animals ;  foxes,  for  instance,  may 
harbour  the  Taenia  coenunis,  and  a  few  sheep  may  here  and  there 
become  infested  with  bladder  worms  from  eating  the  eggs  ex- 
pelled from  the  intestines  of  those  animals,  but  these  causes  of 
infection  are  occasional  and  remote,  and  do  not  materiaUy  affect 
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the  main  question.  Of  tbe  method  of  prevention,  if  the  TsoM 
cmnums  were  to  be  expelled  from  every  dog  in  the  conntrjr,  ind 
effectually  destroyed,  tlie  disease  **  gid/'  among  sheep^  would  bi 
very  rare  indeed. 

*'  In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  we  have  ncthhig 
to  nrge.  Puncture  or  removal  of  the  cyst  in  many  tasm 
alle\iate3  the  distress  which  the  animal  suffers,  but  permazieiik 
cure  is  rare,  and,  knowing  this,  the  fanner  wisely  consigiis  the 
animal  to  the  butcher.  He  should,  however,  always  baigsia 
for  the  return  of  the  head,  which  contains  the  parasite,  in  <wrdff 
that  he  may  bum,  bury,  or  otherwise  destroy  it,  and  thus  render 
thousands  of  embryos  inert*' 

The  various  other  diseases  caused  by  tsenise,  in  diflereat 
stages  of  development,  and  other  parasites,  almost  too  numenras 
to  mention,  are  not  intended  to  be  described  in  the  pceeeol 
work ;  helminthology  being  a  specialty  upon  which  many  wotks 
have  been  writt-en.  In  connection  with  this  I  may  refer  to  oiie 
small  work,  namely,  TJie  IjUemal  Parasites  of  our  IhmeaHeaUi 
Animals,  by  Dr.  Cobbold,  as  being  the  only  book  which  deall 
exclusively  with  the  entozoa  of  interest  to  the  veterinaBaa. 
Under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Toramasi,  an  Italian  edition 
of  this  manual  has  been  published  at  Florence. 

I  may,  however,  state  that  I  have  found  aieca  not,  with 
the  etherial  extract  of  the  male  shield  fern,  to  be  the  most 
certain  remedy  for  the  expulsion  of  tape-worms,  a  tabular 
arrangement  of  which  is  given  on  the  following  page. 

The  dmwings  of  the  parasites  have  been  mainly  taken  from 
Znm,  also  from  Heller,  Krabbe^  Leuckart,  Cobbold,  Knchen* 
meister,  and  others. 
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Tabular  Arrangement  of  Entozoa. 

N.  0.  Nematoda. 
Genua  Ascaria. 

(a.)  A,  megalocephala  of  horse  and  ass ;  found  in  the  small  intestine, 
occasionally  passing  from  the  duodenum  to  the  gall  ducts. 

(&.}  A.  lumhricoidea  of  man,  pig,  cattle;  found  in  small  intestine. 
The  Asearia  of  the  pig  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  different 
speciesy  viz.,  A,  auilla, 

(c)  A.  myatax  of  cat  and  dog ;  rarely  in  man.  Found  in  the  small 
intestine.  The  Aacaria  of  the  dog  is  sometimes  reckoned  as 
a  different  species,  viz.,  A,  marginata. 

Genua  ifuatrongylua, 

(a.)  E.  gigaa  of  dog,  horse,  cattle,  and  very  rarely  man ;  found  in  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  and  areolar  tissue,  beneath  the  peritoneum ; 
sometimes  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  also  in  the  heart  of 
the  dog. 

Genua  Filaricu 

Speciea  (a.)  F.  laehrymalia  of  horse  and  ox ;  found  in  the  lachrymal 
ducts. 

„  (J.)  F.  papilloaa  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  ass ;  found  in  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  said  to  be  in  the  anterior  chamber,  but 
usually  in  a  cyst  within  the  cornea,  also  in  the 
peritoneal  and  thoracic  cavities,  in  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  muscles,  and  in  the  arachnoid  membrane 
of  the  brain. 

„  (c.)  F.  immitia  of  the  dog ;  found  in  heart,  pulmonary  arteries, 
and  blood,  hence  spoken  of  as  Hcematozoa, 

„  {d.)  F,  triapinuloaa  of  the  dog ;  found  by  Gescheidt  in  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Gemta  Spiroptera  {Filaria  of  some  authors). 

Speciea  (a.)  8.  megaatoma  of  the  horse ;  found  in  tumours  usually  at 
the  cardiac  end,  more  rarely  at  the  pyloric  end  of 
stomach ;  when  these  tumours  are  pressed  pus  and 
bundles  of  the  worms  are  obtained.  8,  microatoma 
of  the  stomach  of  the  horse  is  considered  as  a  large 
variety  of  8.  megaatoma, 
„  {b.)  8.  aanguinolinta  of  the  dog  and  wolf ;  found  in  tumours 
of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach. 
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Species  (r.)  8.  strongylina  of  the  pig,  &c. ;  found  in  tbe  stomaclL 
„       ((/.)  3.  scutata  CMophagea  boms  of  ox,  also  described  in  the 

horse ;  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  cesophagus. 

Worms  supposed  to  be  the  same  are  found  in  tongue 

of  pig  and  oesophagus  of  sheep. 
y,       (e.)  8,  hamiUosa  of  the  common  fowL 
„       (/.)  8.  cincinnata  {Onchocerca  reticulaia)  of  horse ;  found  in 

the  foot  ligaments  wound  round  the  elastic  fibres. 
Larval  forms  of  nematodes  are  found  in  tumotiis  in  the 

sub-mucous  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canaL 

Genua  Oxyuria. 
Species  (a.)  0.  curvula  of  the  horse  and  ass ;  found  very  frequentlj  in 
the  cascum  and  colon. 
n      (P')  0.  vermicularis  of  man ;  found  in  the  large  intestine  and 
rectum. 

Genus  Dochmius  {Strongylus  of  some  authors). 
Species  (a.)  D,  hypostomus  of  the  sheep,  goat,  and  other  ruminants ; 

found  in  the  intestine. 
„       (b,)  D.  tubce/ormis  of  the  cat ;  found  in  the  duodenum. 
„       (c.)  D,  trigonocephalus  of  the  dog ;  found  in  the  stomach  and 

small  intestine.     A  variety  is  declared  to  exist  in  the 

right  side  of  the  heart. 
„       (d.)  D,  cernuus  of  sheep  ;  found  in  small  and  large  intestine. 
'„       (e.)  D,  duodenalis  {Anchylostoma  duodenale)  of  man ;  found 

in  duodenum. 

Genus  Strongylus, 
Sjyecies  (a.)  S,  armatus  of  horse ;  sexually  mature  adults  found  in 
caecum  and  colon,  seldom  in  the  duodenum,  in  the 
pancreas  and  tunica  vaginalis  of  testis;  the  larval 
forms  in  aneurisms  in  the  intestinal  arteries,  &c; 
the  eggs  come  out  with  the  excrements  and  develop 
free  living  larval  forms  in  water;  the  free  living 
larvae  get  into  alimentary  canal  with  the  water,  and 
thence  into  the  blood-vessels,  where  they  cau5e 
aneurisms ;  becoming  sexually  mature  they  leave  the 
aneurisms,  and  bore  their  way  into  the  aHmentarv 
canal,  where  they  copulate. 
„  {b,)  S.  tetracanthus  of  horse ;  fomid  in  small  intestine  and 
caecum  ;  the  larval  forms  are  free  under  the  epithelium 
or  enclosed  in  capsules  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
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Tabular  Arrangement  of  Entozoa. 

N.  0.  Nematoda. 
Genus  Aacaris, 

(a.)  A,  megalocephala  of  horse  and  ass ;  found  in  the  small  intestine, 
occasionally  passing  from  the  duodenum  to  the  gall  ducts. 

(J).)  A.  lumhricoidea  of  man,  pig,  cattle;  found  in  smaU  intestine. 
The  Aacaris  of  the  pig  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  different 
speciesy  viz.,  A.  suilla, 

(c)  A.  myatax  of  cat  and  dog ;  rarely  in  man.  Found  in  the  small 
intestine.  The  Aacaris  of  the  dog  is  sometimes  reckoned  as 
a  different  species,  viz.,  A,  marginata. 

Genua  ifuatrongylua. 

(a.)  E.  gigaa  of  dog,  horse,  cattle,  and  very  rarely  man ;  found  in  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  and  areolar  tissue,  beneath  the  peritoneum ; 
sometimes  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  also  in  the  heart  of 
the  dog. 

Genus  Filaricu 

Species  (a.)  F,  laehrymalis  of  horse  and  ox ;  found  in  the  lachrymal 
ducts. 

„  {b.)  F.  papulosa  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  ass ;  found  in  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  said  to  be  in  the  anterior  chamber,  but 
usually  in  a  cyst  within  the  cornea,  also  in  the 
peritoneal  and  thoracic  cavities,  in  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  muscles,  and  in  the  arachnoid  membrane 
of  the  brain. 

„  (c.)  F.  immitis  of  the  dog ;  found  in  heart,  pulmonary  arteries, 
and  blood,  hence  spoken  of  as  HoBmatozoa, 

„  {d.)  F,  triapinulosa  of  the  dog ;  found  by  Gescheidt  in  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Genus  Spiroptera  {Filaria  of  some  authors). 

Species  (a.)  8,  megaatoma  of  the  horse ;  found  in  tumours  usually  at 
the  cardiac  end,  more  rarely  at  the  pyloric  end  of 
stomach ;  when  these  tumoura  are  pressed  pus  and 
bundles  of  the  worms  are  obtained.  8.  microstoma 
of  the  stomach  of  the  horse  is  considered  as  a  large 
variety  of  8,  megaatoma, 
„  (b.)  8.  aanguinolinta  of  the  dog  and  wolf ;  found  in  tumours 
of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach. 
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Oenus  Trichoeephalus. 

Speciee  (a.)  T.  dispar  of  man, 

y,      (&)  T.  affinis  of  sheep  and  goat ;  rare  in  cattle  ;  found  in 

C8BCUm, 

„      (c.)  T,  depreasiuseuJvs  of  the  dog ;  found  in  the  caecum. 
y,      {d,)  T.  crenatua  of  the  pig  and  wild  hoar;  found  in  the  Luge 
intestine. 


N.  0.  Trematoda. 
Crmiis  Distoma  (Fasciola  of  some  authors). 

(1.)  Distoma  hepaticum. — Leaf-like  form,  with  a  small  sucker  round 
the  mouth,  and  a  little  hehind  this  a  ventral  sucker,  also  small 
Hahitat,  gall  ducts  and  gall-hladder  (usually  only  in  spring)  of 
sheep,  cattle,  goat,  and  pig.  Earely  in  horse,  ass,  cat,  and 
Teiy  rare  in  man. 

(2.)  Distoma  lanceolatum. — Lance-like  form,  with  a  tolerably  laige 
Tentral  sucker.  Hahitat,  gall  ducts  and  gall  bladder  of  sheep, 
cattle,  goat,  pig.  Wandering  specimens  also  in  blood-yessels 
and  heart 

(3.)  Didoma  campanulaium,  according  to  Ercolani,  occurs  in  the  liver 
of  the  dog. 

(4.)  Didoma  conjunct  am,  found  in  the  bile  ducts  of  Indian  dogs. 

(5.)  Distoma  species  liave  been  found  in  muscles  of  pig,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  diaphragm. 

Genus  Amphidoma, 

(1.)  Amphidoma    conicumy   cone-shaped,   thick  posteriorly,    with  a 

large  sucker  at  the  posterior  end.     Habitat,  paunch  of  cattle. 
(2.)  Amphistonux  truncatum  of  cat. 

Genus  Hemistoma — Holostoma, 

(1.)  Hemistoma  alatum  of  dog,  wolf,  and  fox;  found  in  small  in- 
testine. 
(2.)  Hemistoma  cordatum  of  cat. 

Genus  Gastrodlscus, 

(1.)  Gadrodisms  pohjmastosj  a  disc-shaped  trematode  found  by  Dr. 
Sonsino  in  Egyptian  horses. 
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N.  0.  Cbstoda. 

(Fam.  1.)  TcentadcB. 
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Habftat. 

Lastal,  Crsnc,  os 
Htdaiio  Staqb. 

1.  Teanift  mediocanellata, 

Intestines  of  man. 

Cystioercus  bovis,     . 

Muscles  of  homed  cattle. 

2.  TBBniA  solium,      .     . 

Do.       of    do. 

Cysticercus  celluloeae, 

Do.      of  pigs. 

8.  TbniAsemto,     •     . 

Do.       of  dog. 

Cystioercus  pisiformis, 

Entrails  of  hares  and 
rabbits. 

i.  Tmiia  oucumerina,  . 

Do.       of  do. 

Body    of    dog-louse — 

nus. 

Trickodectei  latu$. 

5.  IVniift  coenurus,  .     . 

Do.        of  do. 

Coenurus  cerebralis,  . 

Brain  of  herbivora. 

6.  Tenia  echinococcus  or 

Da       of  do. 

Echinococcus  yeterino- 

So-called  bladder  worms, 

Hydatid  tapeworm. 

rum. 

in  liver,  heart,  lungs, 
bones,  &c. 

7.  Tenia  mai^ginata,     . 

Do.       of  do., 

Liver,  walls  of  bile  ducts, 

wolf,  &C. 

or  slender-necked  hy- 

datid. 

pericardium,  diaph- 
ragm, &a,  of  sheep 
and  pigs. 

8.  Tenia  craaiicolifl,     . 

Do.        of  cat. 

Cysticercus  fasdolaris, 

Liver  of  rat  and  mouse. 

Tcenia  whose  Cystic  forma  are  unknown. 

1.  Tenia  T!ft?!<i  of  w^ftn. 

2.  Tenia  expansa  of  ox,  aheep,  gazelle,  chamois,  &a 

8.  Tenia  denticalata  of  ox.— France  and  Germany. 

4.  Tenia  plicata  of  small  intestines  and  stomach  of  horse. 

5.  Tenia  mamillana  ;  large  intestines  of  horse. 

8.  Tenia  perfoliata.    Caecum,  and  sometimes  small  mtestines  of  horse. 

7.  Taenia  elliptica  of  cat    Said  by  Van  Beneden  to  be  same  as  T.  cucumerina 

of  dog. 

8.  Tenia  inf undibuliformis, 

9.  Tenia  proglotina, 

10.  Tenia  crassula, 

11.  Taenia  malleus. 

Common  fowl,  water  fowl,  pigeon, 

12.  Tenia  lanceolata, 

and  other  domestic  birds. 

13.  Taenia  setigera. 

14.  Taenia  sinuoea, 

15.  Taenia  fasciata,                            ^ 

(Fam.  2).  JBothriocephalidce  or  Pitheaded  Tape-  Worms. 

Bothriooephalus  latus.     Intestines  of  dog. 

Bothriooephalus  cordatus.        \ 

Bothriooephalus  fuscus.           /      Not  recognised  in  this  country. 

Bothriooephalus  reticulatus.    i 

Bothriooephalus  dubius.          / 

■  i 

I    ; 
i 
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TiENIA  CCSNUBUS. 

Fig.  1. — ^Life  Histoiy.  Ovum,  six-hooked  embryo,  Ooenurus  cere- 
brails  (sheep),  Tcenia  ccenurus  (dog). 

Fig.  2. — rSix-hooked  embryo,  surrounded  by  shell  of  ovum,  highly 
magnified.  Notice  shape  of  ovum ;  the  shell  consists  of 
layers,  each  layer  composed  of  little  prisms  cemented 
together. 

Fig.  3. — ^The  non-sexual  cystic  stage,  CoBuurus  cerebralis.  Notice 
the  numerous  heads  or  scolices  with  which  the  cyst  is 
provided ;  hence  the  name  ccenurus. 

Fig.  4. — Head  or  scolex  magnified  350  diameters.  Notice  rostel- 
lum  and  the  crown  of  hooks,  twenty-seven  in  number 
(usually  twenty-eight),  arranged  in  two  rings.  Four  oval 
suckers,  two  being  seen  through  the  head.  The  calca- 
reous particles  are  very  numerous,  and  are  often  mis- 
taken for  ova. 

Fig.  6. — Tcenia  coenurua :  a  shows  the  young  anterior  part  of  the 
worm  (natural  size).  A  complete  worm  may  have  as 
many  as  220  segments,  b  and  c  show  the  segments  as 
they  ripen.  Observe  how  the  uterus  gains  in  conspi- 
cuousness  as  the  segments  ripen.  Notice  also  the  genital 
pore  on  the  margin  of  each  segment,  and  their  alteration 
in  form  as  they  become  older,  d.  Segment  magnified  to 
show  the  uterus. 

T^NIA  ECHINOCOCOUS. 

Fig.  6. — The  sexually  mature  taania — a.  natural  size ;  b.  magnified. 
Notice  the  small  size  of  the  worm,  the  three  segments, 
and  the  head  provided  with  hooks.     G.  p.,  genital  pore. 

Tjenia  Cucumerina. 

Fig.  7. — Head  and  segments  of  the  sexually  mature  tsenia. 

a.  Notice  the  protrusible  rostellum  of  the  head.     Only  two  of 

the  four  suckers  are  seen  (highly  magnified). 

b.  Hook  attached  to  the  middle  of  a  disc. 

c.  Four  segments  (natural  size).     Notice  the  rounded  ends, 

giving  the  segment  the  appearance  of  a  cucumber ;  hence 
the  name  cucumerina.  Also  that  each  segment  is  pro- 
vided with  a  pair  of  genital  pores  (G.  p.) 

Tjsnia  Marginata. 

Fig.  8. — a.  The  Cysticercus  tenuicollis.  Notice  the  round  cyst,  the 
head  evaginated,  and  the  long  thin  neck;  hence  the 
name  tenuicollis.  6,  c.  Notice  the  alteration  in  the 
form  of  the  segments,  d.  Head  with  suckers  and  hooks, 
e.  Segment  magnified,  showing  Mtfti\]La, 
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TiENIA  SeRRATA. 

Fig.  1. — a.  Six-hooked  embryo,  Bxirrounded  by  egg-shelL 

b.  Cysticercus,  with  head  evaginatedy  called  pimfomu 

from  its  pea-like  fonn  (nat.  size), 
c  Part  of  the  cysticercus  magnified  head   invagiiiaied, 

provided    with    suckers    and    hooka.       Komeioiii 

calcareous  particles  are  seen. 

d.  Notice  the  saw-like  margin  of  the   segmentSy  henee 

the  name  serrata. 

e.  Shows  how  the  old  segments  alter  in  form. 
/.  Segment  magnified  to  show  the  uterus. 

TAENIA  SOUUM. 

Fio.  2. — a.  Cysticercus  with  head  protruding. 

b.  Head  magnified,  showing  the  suckers  and  hooks. 

c.  Eipe  segment,  magnified  6  diameters. 

TiENIA  PeRFOLIATA. 

Fig.  3. — Observe  the  short  but  broad  segments  lying  together,  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book  ;  hence  the  name  perfoltatcu  Notice 
the  tapering  posterior  end,  showing  that  it  is  a  yoimg 
worm. 

Tj2nia  Expansa. 

Fig.  4. — Observe  that  each  segment  is  provided  with  two  genital 
pores  like  T,  cucumerina^  but  that  the  segments  haT* 
quite  a  different  form, 

T^NiA  Crassicollis. 

Fig.  5. — Segment  magnified. 

BOTHRIOCEPHALUS  LaTUS. 

Fig.  6. — Ovum  highly  magnified.  Note  the  shape  and  observe  the 
shell  provided  with  a  lid  for  the  escape  of  the  ciliated 
embryo. 

Fig.  7. — The  ciliated  embryo,  with  a  six-hooked  embryo  formed  in 
its  interior. 

Fig.  8. — The  six-hooked  embryo  casting  oflf  the  ciliated  coat. 

Fig.  9. — The  head.  Observe  (ft.)  one  long  groove  or  pit  in  the  side 
of  the  head ;  the  second  groove  not  shown ;  (c.)  a  section 
of  the  head  showing  both  grooves. 

Fig.  10.  Segment  magnified  to  show  the  rosette-like  uterus. 

Fig.  11. — Shows  the  ventral  genital  pore.  In  a  tape- worm  the 
genital  pore  is  marginal 
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AscARis  Megalocephaul 

FiQS.  1,  2, — Male  and  female  worms  (nat/size). 

AflCARIS  LUHBRIOOIDES. 

Fia.  3. — ^Dissection  of  a  female,  with  the  parts  laid  out. 
Fia.  4. — a,  b.  Head ;  c.  Tail  with  spicules. 

EuSTRONaTLUS  GlGAS. 

Fio.  5. — The  ovum;  a  shows  the  form  of  the  shell  and  the  markings 
on  its  surface ;  (.  is  a  section  of  the  ovum,  showing  the 
thick  shell  with  the  embryo  coiled  up  in  the  interior. 

Fio.  6. — a.  Male  worm  (nat  size) ;  b.  Embryo  worm. 

AsoARis  Mystax. 

Fio.  7. — a.  Natural  size;  b.  Heart-shaped  head  (mag.) 

OXTTJRIS  YbRHICULABIS. 

Fig.  8. — a.  Male  (nat.  size). 
b.  Female  (nat  size). 

c  Female  (mag.)  showing  the  internal  organs. 
d.  Female   (mag.)  loaded  with  eggs,  so  that  now  the 
conspicuous  part  is  the  swollen  uterus. 

Fig.  9. — a.  Ovum  (mag.) ;  b.  Division  has  commenced ;  c  Embryo 
forming;  d.  Embryo  emerging  from  the  egg  shell; 
e.  Embryo  free  from  the  egg ;  /.  Further  advanced. 

oxyuris  curvula. — fig.  10. 

Fertiusation  of  Ascaris. 

Fig.  11. — a.  Amoeboid  spermatozoids. 
b.  Impregnation  of  the  ovum. 
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STBONOYLns    TsTRAOAirrHUS,   formerly    described    as    Triohonema 
Arcuata. 

Fio.  1. — ^Larva  (slightly  mag.)  from  mucous  membrane  of  an  Ice- 
land pony.     The  worm  was  of  a  uniform  rose  colour. 

Fig.  2. — Head  (mag.  80  diameters). 

^ARAfilTES  OF  GrOUSB  DiSEASB. 

Fio.  3. — ^The  parasites  embedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
csecum  (mag.  10  diameters). 

Stbongtli  from  Bronchial  Tissue  of  a  Three-tear-old  Sheep. 
Fig.  4. — ^Magnified  80  diameters. 

Stronoylus  Filaria. 
Fig.  5. — From  lung  tissue  of  a  sheep  (mag.  80  diameters). 

Parasite  from  Liver  of  a  Domestic  Fowl. 

Fig.  6. — The  fowl  had  been  fed  on  the  flesh  of  an  Iceland  pony 
infested  with  Strowjylus  tetracanthus.  The  w^hole  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  of  the  fowl  were  covered  with  small 
tubercular-looking  objects  containing  worms,  emhedde*!  in 
a  tough,  almost  cartilaginous  substance  (mag.  80  dia- 
meters). 
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FiLARIA  PaPILLOSA. 

Fig.  1. — Female  (nat.  size). 

Fig.  2. — Male  (nat  size).     Notice  the  spirally  wound  tail. 

Fig.  3.— Head  (mag.) 

Fig.  4.— Tail  (mag.) 

Strongtlus  Filaria.     (See  Fig.  4,  Plate  FV.) 

Fig.  5. — Female  (nat.  size). 

Fig.  6.— Male  (nat.  size). 

Fig.  7. — Head  (mag.)  Observe  that  the  head  is  round,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  round  naked  mouth. 

Fig.  8. — Tail  of  male  (mag.)  Observe  the  bursa  with  the  two 
spicules  projecting  from  it. 

Strongtlus  Armatus. 
Fig.  9. — The  larva  and  sexually  mature  worm  from  the  aneurism 
of  a  horse.     The  act  of  copulation  is  also  shown ;  the 
small  male  is  attached  to  the  larger  female  by  its  bursa. 
Fio.  10. — Shows  the  anatomy  of  the  mature  male  and  female. 
Fig.  11. — The  head.     Observe  the  ring  of  teeth  round  the  circular 
mouth. 
'    Fio.  12. — ^The  bursa*    Notice  the  arrangement  of  the  ribs. 

Trichina  Spiralis. 

Fig.  13. — ^Male  worm  from  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  man  (mag.) 
Observe  the  pointed  head  and  the  round  tail  end 
provided  with  a  pair  of  conical  appendages  for  purposes 
of  copulation. 

Fig.  14. — ^Part  of  a  female  from  the  alimentary  canal  (mag.) 
Observe  the  young  worms,  some  emerging  from  the 
sexual  aperture,  and  others  still  in  the  interior. 

Fig.  15. — Encysted  trichinae  in  muscle  (nat.  size). 

Fig.  16. — ^The  same  (slightly  mf^ified). 

Fig.  17. — ^Muscle  trichina.  Observe  the  spirally  coiled  worm  in 
the  interior  of  the  cyst. 

Trichogsphalus  Affinis. 

Fig.  18. — Observe  the  long,  thin  head  end  of  the  worm,  hence 
the  name  Trichocejjhalus, 
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Life  History  op  a  Trematode. 

Fig.  1. — Fertilised  ovum,  ciliated  embryo,  sporocyst,  redia,  ceictria 
(developed  as  an  internal  bud  in  the  interior  of  tlie 
sporocyst  or  redia),  encysted  form,  fluke. 

OvuH  OF  DiSTOHA  Hepatictth  (mag.) 
Fio.  2. — Observe  the  shell  opening  by  a  lid,    and   the  embiro 
escaping  through  the  opening. 

CiUATED  Embryo  of  Distoma  Hepaticux. 

FiQ.  3. — Observe  the  cilia,  the  cross-like  eye  spot,  and  tlie  hage 
touch  papilla  projecting  from  the  broad  anterior  end. 

Sporocyst  (mag.) 

Fia.  4. — Observe  the  ciliated  coat  cast  off,  the  intenud  bads 
developing  into  cercariao,  and  the  alimentary  caul 
without  an  anus.  A  highly  orgamsed  sporocyst  » 
called  a  redia. 

Tailed  Cercaria. — Fio.  5, 

Amphistomum  Conicum. 

Fio.  6. — Observe  the  conical  form,  the  anterior  and  posterior  sucker, 
the  alimentary  canal  without  an  anus,  and  the  mudi 
ramified  water  vascular  system. 

Organisation  op  Distomum  Lanceolatum. 

Fig.  7. — Observe  the  lanceolate  form,  oral  sucker  (O.  S.),  ventnl 
sucker  (V.  S.),  the  bifurcating  alimentary  canal  (A  C), 
the  testes  (T.),  utcnis  and  female  organs,  and  the  WBt«r 
vascular  syst^jm  (W.  V.  S.). 

Distomum  IIepaticum. 

Fig.  8.  Natural  size.  Near  the  anterior  end  the  ventral  sucker  is 
shown. 

DIPTERA 
Gastropuilcs  Equi. 

Fig.  9. — Male  and  female  (nat.  size). 
Fig.  10. — The  larva  or  bot. 

Fig.  11. — The  pupa  from  which  the  fly  has  emerged. 
Fig.  12. — Part  of  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  with  lan-aj  (bots)  hving 
in  its  interior. 

TRACIIEARIA 

Pentastomum  Tjenioides. 
Fig.  13. — Internal  organs, 

Pentastomum  Denticulatum. — Fio.  14. 
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PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OF 
VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 


CHAPTER  L 


INOCULATION  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  ANTHRAX, 
FOWL  CHOLEEA,  AND  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Few  investigations,  marking  as  they  do  an  epoch  in  patho- 
logical science,  have  had  more  immediate  and  practical  results 
than  these  of  Pasteur,  Toussaint,  Chauveau,  Koch,  Klebs,  on 
anthrax;  of  Arloing,  Cornevin,  and  Thomas,  on  symptomatic 
anthrax,  or  Chabert's  disease,  and  amongst  others  those  of  Mr. 
R  Eutherford,  of  Edinburgh,  on  pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa. 
The  experiments  of  Pasteur,  now  very  widely  known,  are  to 
some  extent  the  outcome  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson,  Mr.  Duguid,  and  afterwards  of  Dr.  Greenfield,  con- 
ducted at  the  Brown  Institution,  London.  In  1878  it  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Mr.  Duguid  that  cattle 
might  be  inoculated  with  splenic  fever  from  a  guinea-pig,  and 
though  such  inoculation  caused  the  development  of  serious 
symptoms,  the  animals  did  not  die ;  and  in  continuing  these 
experiments  it  was  found  that  cattle  once  so  inoculated  resisted 
the  results  of  further  inoculation, — that  in  fact  they  could  be 
thus  rendered  insusceptible  to  future  attacks  of  splenic  fever. 
Dr.  Greenfield,  in  making  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  a  suitable  virus  for  inoculation,  found  that  the  virus 
modified  by  transmission  through  the  guinea-pig,  and  cultivated 
under  particular  conditions,  gradually  lost  its  activity,  and  at 
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last  became  practically  inert;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that>Vj 
making  use  of  this  fact,  a  virus  might  be  obtained  so  far  modified 
as  to  be  sufficient  to  ensure  protection  and  yet  not  endanger  the 
life  of  an  animal  inoculated  with  it»  and  this  he  found  could  be 
done  with  success. 

The  priority  of  this  discovery  is  therefore  claimed  for  England, 
but  tlte  merit  of  working  out  its  details  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
Pasteur. 

Toussaint  of  Toulouse  had  discovered  that  the  80-call«d 
'*  Fowl  Cholera"  was  due  to  an  organism  which  he  supposed  to 
be  similar  to  the  yeast  plant;  and  in  a  series  of  experiments  with 
this  organism  Pasteur  arrived  at  some  startling  conclosiodia 
which  were  explained  liy  him  in  his  address  delivered  al  tfe 
International  ^ledical  Congress  in  188 L    He  spoke  as  followi>— 

"Til©  subject  of  my  communication  is  YBCcination  in  relttlkm  to 
chicken  cholem  and  splenic  fever,  and  a  statement  of  the  method  \fy 
which  we  have  arrived  at  these  results — a  method  the  f ruitfulnoaB  of 
which  inspires  me  with  hotnidk^ss  anticipations.  Before  discossiiiig 
tlie  question  of  splenic  fever  vaccine,  which  xfi  the  most  importanly 
pcnnit  nie  to  recall  the  results  of  my  investigations  of  chicken  cholcnk 
It  is  through  this  inquiry  that  new  and  highly  important  prineiplM 
have  been  introdueed  into  science  eonceming  the  virus  or  cotiUigii^^l 
([uality  of  tmusmis^ible  diseases.  More  than  once  in  what  I  am  abolH 
to  »ay  I  Bhall  employ  the  expression  virus-culture,  as  formerly,  in  tnr 
investigations  on  fermentation,  I  used  the  expressions,  the  cultim  of 
milk  ferment,  the  culture  of  the  hut^Tic  vibrion,  Ac*  Let  us  tiikfv 
then,  a  fowl  which  m  about  to  die  of  chicken  cholem,  and  let  ua  dtp 
the  end  of  a  delicate  glass  rod  in  the  blood  of  the  fowl  with  the  tmul 
precautions,  upon  which  I  need  not  here  dwell.  Let  lis  tlien  loyeh 
Avith  tliis  charged  point  some  houillon  <le  ptmh,  very  clear,  but  first  wl 
all  rendered  sterile  imder  a  temperature  of  about  115*  Ccntigntd©,  aihl 
under  conditions  in  which  neither  the  outer  air  nor  the  vaaos  eii]pIo|«4 
can  introduce  exterior  germs— those  germs  which  are  in  the  air,  or  on 
the  surface  of  all  objects.  In  a  short  time,  if  the  little  eulturo 
placed  in  a  temperatur*3  of  25*  to  35\  you  will  see  the  liquid 
turbid,  and  full  of  tiny  microbes,  shaped  like  the  figure  8,  but  ofleil 
so  small  that  under  a  high  magnifying  power  they  appear  likw  poiotfc 
Take  from  this  vase  a  rlroj>  as  small  as  you  pleasOi  no  mure  than  i^iii 
lie  carried  on  the  jioint  of  a  glass  rod  as  sharp  as  a  ne*Hlk\  atjil  tuta^ 
with  tliis  jH>int  a  fresh  quantity  of  sterilised  iMmiUon  de  jtfHti^  plttcH 
in  a  second  vase,  and  the  same  phenomenon  is  produced^     Von  dsl 
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in  the  ^niiie  way  with  a  third  culture  vase,  witli  a  fourtli,  and  so  on 
to  a  hundrtnU  or  even  a  thousand,  and  invariably  within  a  few  hours 
the  cidturo  liquid  becomes  turbid  and  tilled  with  the  same  minute 
orgtmisms.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days*  exposure  to  a  temp^era- 
tui«  of  about  30°  C.  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  disappears,  and  a 
sediment  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vase.  This  signities  that  tlie 
development  of  the  minute  o^gauism  has  ceased — in  other  word.s  all 
the  little  puints  which  caused  the  turbid  appearance  of  the  liquid  have 
fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  and  things  will  remain  in  this  con- 
dition for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  for  months  even,  without  either 
the  liqnid  or  the  deposit  undergoing  any  visible  modification,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  taken  care  to  exclude  the  germs  of  the  atmosphere*  A 
little  stopi^er  of  cotton  sifts  the  air  which  enters  or  issues  from  the 
vase  tlirough  changes  of  temperature.  Let  us  take  one  of  our  series 
of  culture?  preparations — tlie  hundredth  or  tlte  thousandth,  for  instance 
— and  compare  it  in  respect  to  itsi  virulence  with  the  blood  of  a  fowl 
which  has  died  of  cholera  ;  in  other  words,  let  iis  inoculate  utider  the 
skin  ten  fowls,  for  Instance,  each  separately  with  a  tiny  drop  of  infec- 
tious hloonl,  and  ten  others  with  a  similar  quantity  of  the  liquid  in 
wliieh  the  deposit  has  first  been  shaken  up,  Stmnge  to  say,  the  latter 
ten  fowls  will  die  as  quickly  and  with  the  same  symptoms  as  the  former 
ten ;  the  lilood  of  all  will  be  found  to  contain  after  death  the  same 
minute  infectious  organisms,  Tliis  equality,  so  to  spe^ik,  in  the  viru- 
lence l>oth  of  the  culture  preparation  and  of  tlie  blood,  is  due  to  an 
apparently  futile  circumstance,  I  have  made  a  hundred  culture  prejta- 
mt  ions — at  least  I  have  understood  that  thk  was  done^without  leaving 
any  considerable  interval  between  the  impregnations.  Well,  Iiere  we 
have  the  cause  of  the  equality  in  the  virulence.  Let  us  now  repeat 
exactly  our  successive  cultures  with  this  single  difference,  that  we  pass 
from  one  cidturo  to  that  which  follows  it — from  the  hundreth  to,  say, 
Ihe  huuilred  and  tirst — at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  a  month,  two  months, 
three  months,  or  ten  months.  If,  now,  we  compare  the  vindeiice  of 
the  successive  cultura*^,  a  great  change  will  bo  observed.  It  will  be 
nwlily  seen  from  an  inoculation  of  a  series  of  ten  fowls  that  tlie 
virulence  of  one  culture  ditiers  fnim  that  of  tlie  blood  and  from  that 
of  a  preceding  culture  when  a  sufficiently  long  interval  elapses  between 
the  impregnation  of  on©  culture  with  the  microbe  of  the  preceding, 
^lore  than  that,  we  may  recognise  by  tkis  mode  of  observation  that  it 
is  possible  to  pitqiare  cultures  of  varying  degrees  of  virulence.  One 
prt^paration  will  kill  eight  fowls  out  of  ten,  another  live  out  of  ten, 
another  one  out  of  ten,  another  none  at  all,  although  the  microbe  may 
still  be  cultivated.  In  fact,  what  is  no  less  strange,  if  you  take  each 
of  these  cultures  of  attenuated  virulence  as  a  point  of  departuro  in  the 
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preparation  of  euccessiYe  citltnres  and  without  appreciable  tnteml 

in  the  impregnation,  the  wholo  series  of  these  cultores  will  itsprodoot 
the  attenuated  viral ence  of  tbut  which  has  served  as  the  atartiBg>point 
Similarly,  where  tJie  virulence  is  null  it  produces  no  effects  How, 
then,  it  may  be  aaketl,  are  the  effects  of  these  attenuating  vinilences 
revealed  in  the  fowls  1  They  are  revealed  by  a  local  diaorder^  by  a 
morbid  modification  more  or  less  profound  in  a  muscle,  if  il  is  a 
muscle  which  has  been  inoculated  with  the  vims.  The  muscle  is  filM 
with  niit!robes  which  are  easily  recognised,  becauae  the  attenttaM 
microbes  have  almost  the  hulk,  the  form,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
most  virulent  microbes*  But  why  is  not  the  local  disorder  foUoireii 
by  death  ]  For  the  moment  let  us  answer  by  a  statement  of  fact*, 
lliey  are  these  ;  the  local  disorder  ceases  of  itself  more  or  less  speeiiily, 
the  microbe  is  absorbed  and  digested,  if  one  may  say  so,  and  little  by 
little  the  muBcle  regains  its  normal  condition.  Then  the  diseiase  htti 
disappeared.  Wlien  we  inoculate  with  the  microbe  the  vi  '  uf 
wliich  is  null,  there  is  not  even  local  disonier,  the  nataret  ,  .i 

carries  it  off  at  once,  and  here,  indeed,  we  see  the  inilnence  of  the 
resistance  of  life,  since  this  microbe,  the  virulence  of  whicli  is  null, 
multiplies  itself.  A  little  further,  and  we  touch  the  principk  of 
vaccination.  %\Tien  the  fowls  have  been  rendered  sufficiently  ill  by 
the  attenuated  virus  which  the  vital  resistance  has  arrested  in  iu 
deveiopment,  they  will,  when  inoculated  with  virulent  viroa^  sufler 
no  evil  effects,  or  only  effects  of  a  passing  character.  In  fact,  th«»y 
no  longer  die  from  the  mortal  virus,  and  for  a  time  sufficiently  long, 
which  in  sonio  cjises  may  exceed  a  year,  chicken  cholem  cannot  touch 
them,  especially  under  the  ordinary  condition  of  contagion  whid* 
exists  in  fowl-houses.  At  this  critical  point  of  our  manipulation — 
that  is  to  say,  in  this  interval  of  time  which  we  have  placed  betwooi^^ 
two  cultures,  and  which  causes  the  attenuation — what  occurs  %  I  shll^^ 
show  you  that  in  this  interval  the  agent  which  inten^enes  is  the  oxygrn 
of  the  air.  Nothing  more  easily  admits  of  proof.  Let  ns  produce  t 
culture  in  a  tube  containing  very  littje  air,  and  close  this  tube  with 
an  enamel] er's  lamp.  The  microbe  in  developing  itself  wiM  speedily 
take  all  the  oxygen  of  the  tube  and  of  the  liquid,  after  which  it  wiU 
be  quite  free  from  contact  with  oxygen.  In  this  case  it  doea  not 
apjwar  that  the  microbe  becomes  appreciably  attenuated,  oven  aft*«r 
ft  great  lapse  of  tima  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  then,  would  seem  U 
be  a  possible  modifying  agent  of  the  virulence  of  the  microlio  ut 
chicken  cholera — that  is  to  say,  it  may  modify  more  or  le»  Uw 
facility  of  its  development  in  the  body  of  animals.  May  w©  toA  it 
liere  in  presence  of  a  general  law  applicable  to  tdl  kinds  of  viniftl 
What  benefits  may  not  be  the  result  \     Wo  may  Lope  to  diacovrrili 
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this  way  the  vaccine  of  all  virulent  diseases  j  and  what  is  more  natural 
tlian  to  begin  our  investigation  of  the  vaccine  of  what  we  in  France 
call  charbon,  what  you  in  England  call  splemc  fever,  and  what  in 
liussia  is  known  as  the  Siberian  pest,  and  in  Gennany  as  the  Milzhnind, 
In  this  new  investigation  I  have  had  the  assistance  of  two  devoted 
young  mvants — MM.  Chamberland  and  Roux.  At  the  outset  we 
were  met  by  a  difficulty.  Among  the  inferior  organisms,  all  do  not 
resolve  themselves  into  those  corpuscle  germs  which  I  was  the  first 
to  point  out  as  one  of  the  fonns  of  their  possible  development.  Many 
infectious  microbes  do  not  resolve  themselves  in  their  cultures  into 
corpuscle  germs.  Such  is  etpially  the  case  with  beer  yeast,  which  we 
do  not  8ee  develop  itself  usually  in  breweries,  for  instancB,  except  by 
a  sort  of  scissiparity.  One  cell  makes  two  or  more,  which  form  them- 
selves in  wreaths  ;  the  cells  become  detached^  and  the  process  recom- 
mences. In  these  cells  real  germs  are  not  usually  seen.  The  microbe 
of  chicken  cholera  and  many  others  tieliavo  in  this  way,  so  much  so 
that  the  cultures  of  this  microbe,  althuugh  they  may  last  for  months 
without  losing  their  power  of  fresh  cultivation,  perish  finally  like  Ix-er 
yeast  which  has  exhausted  all  its  aliments.  The  antlimcoid  microbe 
in  artiticiiil  cultures  behaves  very  difTerently,  In  the  blood  of  animals, 
as  in  cultures,  it  is  found  iu  translucid  lilaments  more  or  lesa  seg- 
mentecL  This  blood  or  these  cultures  freely  exposed  to  air,  instead 
of  continuing  according  to  the  first  mode  of  generation,  show  at  the 
end  of  forty  eight  hours  corpuscle  germs  distributed  in  series  more  or 
less  regular  along  the  filaments.  All  aronnd  these  corpuscles  matter 
is  absorbed,  as  I  have  repreaonted  it  formerly  in  one  of  the  plates  of 
my  work  on  the  diseases  of  silkworms.  Little  by  little  all  connection 
between  them  disappears,  and  ]»resently  they  are  reduced  to  nothing 
more  than  germ  dust.  If  you  make  these  corpuscles  germinate,  the 
new  culture  reproduces  the  virulence  peculiar  to  the  thready  form 
which  has  produced  these  corpuscles,  and  this  result  is  seen  even  after 
a  long  exposure  of  these  germs  to  contact  with  air.  Recently  we 
discovered  them  in  pits  in  which  animals  dead  of  splenic  fever  had  been 
buried  for  twelve  years,  and  their  culture  was  as  virulent  as  that  from 
the  blood  of  an  animal  recently  dead.  Here  I  regret  extremely  to  be 
obliged  to  shorten  my  remarks.  I  should  have  had  much  pleasure 
in  demonstrating  that  the  anthracoid  germs  in  the  earth  of  pits 
in  which  animals  have  been  buried  are  brought  to  the  surface  by 
earthworms,  and  that  in  tliis  fact  we  may  find  the  whole  etiologj^ 
of  disease,  inasmuch  as  the  animalfl  swallow  these  germs  with  their 
food.  A  gneat  ditficulty  presents  it«elf  when  we  attempt  to  apply 
our  method  of  attenuation  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  the  anthra- 
coid microbes.     The  virulence  eatablishing  itself  very  quickly,  often 
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after  foiir-and-iwenty  hours  in  an  anthmcoid   germ  wltiell  «8C^M^ 

the  action  uf  the  air,  it  was  impossible  to  Diink  of  discovering  tlia 
vaccine  of  splenic  fever  in  the  conditions  which  liad  yielded  that  i»f 
chicken  cholera.  But  waa  there,  after  aH,  reason  to  be  diacourageti  1 
Certainly  not ;  in  fact,  if  you  observe  closely,  you  will  find  that  there 
is  no  real  difference  between  the  mode  of  the  generation  of  the  anth* 
racoid  germ  by  scission  and  that  of  chicken  cholera.  We  had  there- 
fore reason  to  hope  that  we  ndght  overcome  the  dithcully  which 
etopiwid  lis  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  anthracoid  micn^Le  friim 
producing  corpuscle  germs,  and  to  keep  it  in  this  condition  in  contact 
with  oxygen  for  days,  and  weeks,  and  months.  The  cxperinient 
fortunately  succeeded.  In  the  ineffective  (neutre)  bouillon  dt^  fnmh 
the  anthmcoid  microl>e  is  no  longer  cidtivable  at  45"  C.  Its  cnltofl^^fl 
however,  is  easy  at  42'  or  43°,  but  in  these  conditions  the  mioTuliflH 
yields  no  spores.  Consequently  it  is  possible  to  maintain  in  contact 
with  the  pure  air  at  42*  or  43*  a  mycMlenne  culture  of  bacteria  entirely 
free  of  germs.  Then  appear  the  very  remarkable  residts  which  follow^ 
In  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  culture  die^— that  is  to  say,  if  one 
impregimtea  fresh  bouillon  with  it,  the  ktter  is  completely  sterile. 
Up  till  that  time  life  exists  in  the  vase  exposed  to  air  and  heat.  11 
we  examine  the  virulence  of  the  culture  at  the  end  of  two  •'  ir 

days,  six  days,  eight  days,  &c,,  it  will  he  foimd  that  long  i  uq 

death  of  the  culture  the  microbe  has  lost  all  virulence,  although  still 
cultivable.  Before  this  jieriod  it  is  found  that  the  culture  presents  t 
series  of  attenuated  virulences.  Everything  is  similar  to  what  happens 
in  respect  to  the  microlx}  in  chicken  cholera.  Besides,  each  of  theil^H 
conditions  of  attenuated  virulence  may  be  reproduced  by  culture ;  nPV 
fact,  since  the  charbon  does  not  operate  a  second  time  (ne  rMrlive  pa$)^ 
each  of  onr  attenuated  anthracoid  microbes  constitutes  for  the  superior 
nuLTube  a  vaccine — that  is  tL*  say,  a  >"irus  capiible  of  producing  a  milder 
disease.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  method  of  preparing  the  vaccine  of 
splenic  fever.  You  will  see  presently  the  practical  importance  of  thLi 
result,  but  what  interests  us  more  particularly  is  to  observe  thai  we 
have  liere  a  proof  that  we  are  in  possession  of  a  general  mothod  of 
prcpai'ing  vims  vaccine  based  upon  the  action  of  the  oxygen  and  the 
air— that  is  to  say,  of  a  cosmic  force  existing  everyw^hero  on  the  ear^ 
face  of  the  gloljo,  I  regret  to  be  tinable  from  want  of  time  to  shi^w 
you  that  all  these  attenuat^ed  forms  of  virus  may  xovy  easily,  by  A 
physiological  artifice,  be  made  to  rocovbr  thtnr  original  maximum 
virtdence^  The  method  I  have  just  explained  of  obtaining  the  %*iicciii0 
of  splenic  fever  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  it  was  very  exten- 
sively emjdoyed  to  prevent  the  splenic  anection.  In  France  vfn  1o<»p 
every  ye^ir  hy  splenic  fever  animals  of  the  value  of  20,0O0»0oOt  I 
was  asked  to  give  a  public  demonstration  of  the  results  olroady  men* 
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tioned.  This  experiment  I  may  relate  in  a  few  words.  Fifty  sheep 
were  placed  at  my  disposition,  of  which  twenty-five  were  vaccinated. 
A  fortnight  afterwards  the  fifty  sheep  were  inoculated  with  the  most 
virulent  anthracoid  microbe.  The  twenty-five  vaccinated  sheep  re- 
sisted the  infection;  the  twenty-five  unvaccinated  died  of  splenic 
fever  within  fifty  hours.  Since  that  time  my  energies  have  been  taxed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  farmers  for  supplies  of  this  vaccine.  In  the 
space  of  fifteen  days  we  have  vaccinated  in  the  departments  surround- 
ing Paris  more  than  20,000  sheep  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  and 
horses.  K  I  were  not  pressed  for  time  I  should  bring  to  your  notice 
two  other  kinds  of  virus  attenuated  by  similar  means.  These  experi- 
ments will  be  communicated  by-and-by  to  the  public.  I  cannot  con- 
clude, gentlemen,  without  expressing  the  great  pleasure  I  feel  at  the 
thought  that  it  is  as  a  member  of  an  International  Medical  Congress 
assembled  in  England  that  I  make  known  the  most  recent  results  of 
vaccination  upon  a  disease  more  terrible,  perhaps,  for  domestic  animals 
than  small-pox  is  for  man.  I  have  given  to  vaccination  an  extension 
which  science,  I  hope,  will  accept  as  a  homage  paid  to  the  merit  and 
to  the  immense  services  rendered  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
England, — Jenner.  What  a  pleasure  for  me  to  do  honour  to  this 
immortal  name  in  this  noble  and  hospitable  city  of  London  ! " 

With  regard  to  symptomatic  anthrax  or  Chabert's  disease,  black- 
leg or  qu8Lrter-ill,  a*  disease  due  to  a  bacterian  differing  in  its 
specific  effects  from  that  of  splenic  fever,  experiments  conducted 
by  Arloing,  Comevin,  and  Thomas  demonstrate  in  the  clearest 
maimer  that  the  injection  of  the  specific  bacteria  into  the  blood, 
care  being  taken  to  prevent  their  introduction  into  the  areolar 
tissue,  causing  a  slight  and  evanescent  illness,  confers  a  com- 
plete immunity  against  future  attacks  of  the  disease,  but  does 
not  render  the  animal  proof  against  splenic  fever. 

Twenty-five  cattle  were  collected  at  Chaumont;  thirteen  of 
these  had  been  inoculated  with  tlie  virus  of  symptomatic 
anthrax  nine  months  before,  the  other  twelve  had  not.  All 
were  inoculated  with  symptomatic  anthrax  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
Of  the  twelve  unprotected  animals  nine  are  dead  and  two  others 
are  ill.  Only  one  resisted  the  inoculation,  and  it  was  found 
that  this  animal  had  been,  during  the  previous  year,  in  a  stable 
which  was  visited  by  an  outbreak  of  the  disease.  Of  the  thirteen 
protected  animals  only  one  presented  slight  pyrexia,  lasting  a 
few  hours  ;  in  the  others  the  inoculation  was  absolutely  without 
effect.— ZaTice/,  Oct.  15th,  1881. 

3d 


lu  addition  to  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  protectiTe  inocu- 
lation, MM.  i\jloing,  Cornevin,  and  Thomas  bavo  studied  the 
cause  of  the  immunity  of  bovine  adults  in  localities  in  which 
the  disease  is  prevalent,  and  the  result  of  their  investigations 
has  been  communicated  to  the  Paris  Academie  des  Sciencea. 

Both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  uf  Europe  it  is  well 
known  that  this  form  of  anthrax  attacks  cattle  between  one  and 
two  years  old,  and  it  is  also  well  understood  that  older  aninmb 
are  seldom  or  never  attacked ;  and  these  observers  ask.  Is  tliis 
immunity  a  simple  consequence  of  mature  age  ?     Against  this 
hypothesis  is  the  fact  that  the  law  is  true  only  of  animals  bred 
and  bora  in  a  locality  in  which  the  disease  is  pi-evalent.     In 
Algeria,  %vhere  the  animals  are  moved  about  from  place  to  place, 
this  immunity  is  not  obser\^ed,  and  in  rare  cases  of  adult  animals 
being  attacked  ia  infected  districts  it  is  always  found  on  investi* 
gation  that  these  animals  come  from  an  uninfected  part     Hence 
it  seems  prolmble  that  most  young  animals  which  live  in  an 
infected  district  suffer  from  the  disease,  but  many  of  them  in  n 
benign  form,  and  perhaps  from  repeated  trivial  attacks  iuanunity 
is  obtained.    To  ascertain  if  tliis  is  true,  three  animals  were 
selected  for  experiment.     One  was  a  cow  ten  years  old.  the 
only  surviving  animal  of  fourteen  which  had  been  bom  on  a 
certain  farm,  all  the  others  having  died  from  this  disease.     Of 
the  other  two  animals,  one  had  been  reai'etl  under  similar  con- 
ditions, whUe  the  second  came  from  a  district  where  there  bad 
been  no  disease  for  eighteen  years.    AJl  were  inoculated.     The 
last  died  in  fifty  hours ;  the  other  two  continued  well  in  spite 
of  a  second  inoculation. 

An  opinion  prevails  in  this  country  that  a  certain  disease  in 
sh«?ep,  known  as  louping-ill  or  trembling,  only  met  with  in  certain 
districts,  is  much  more  fatal  to  sheep  brought  from  \uiinfecte<l 
districts  than  to  those  which  have  been  rcared  upon  lands  Mrhere 
the  disease  prevails,  This  disease  is  now  being  investigated,  but 
owing  to  the  absurd  law  against  vivisection,  experiments  to  pitive 
or  disprove  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  wiU  be  an  oflence 
against  the  law,  unless  indeed  it  be  deemed  wise  and  expedient 
to  relax  it  for  the  solution  of  such  an  im|K)rtant  problem. 

Inoculation   for  the  prevention  of   the  spread  of    pleura* 
pneumonia  contagiosa  has  been  already  referred  to  f  s- 
1  an:  now  in  a  much  better  position  to  give  a  moi  t 
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favourable  opinion  upon  this  procedure  than  when  the  last 
edition  of  this  work  went  to  press. 

Following  the  method  of  Willens,  Professor  John  Gamgee 
introduced  preventive  inoculation  into  Edinburgh  about  1857, 
but  the  casualties  were  very  numerous,  many  animals  dying 
from  blood-poisoning  induced  by  the  operation;  in  fact  the 
operation  was  condemned  as  being  worse  than  the  disease.  In 
London  it  was  condemned  by  Professor  Simonds  and  others,  and 
to  the  present  time  it  finds  no  favour  there. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  results  of  the 
operation  in  thousands  of  instances,  and  can  safely  say  that  if 
the  precautions  imposed  by  Mr.  Eutherford — to  whom  the  credit 
is  due  of  having  successfully  reintroduced  an  important  preven- 
tive of  disease  fallen  into  disuse  through  want  of  proper  pre- 
cautions— I  can  safely  guarantee  that  the  results  are  successful ; 
that,  in  fact,  inoculation  will  at  once  and  most  effectively  arrest 
the  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia  amongst  homed  cattle. 

Mr.  Eutherford's  method  of  procedure  is  detailed  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me : — 

**  10  Bread  Street,  Edinburgh, 
April  1882. 
"  Profeasop  Williams. 

"  Dear  Sir — I  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request 
that  I  should  furnish  you  with  a  short  account  of  the  maimer  in 
which  I  practice  inoculation  against  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 

"  On  the  occurrence  of  an  outbreak  I  recommend  the  slaughter  of 
such  animals  as  are  detectably  affected,  and,  selecting  one  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  obtain  from  it  the  inoculating  virus  or 
lymph,  the  proper  application  of  which  gives  protection  to  the  healthy 
and  unaffected  that  are  left 

"  Good  lymph  is  the  amber  coloured  fluid  found  in  the  interlobular 
tissues  of  the  affected  lung,  under  the  pleura-pulmonalis,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  meshes  of  the  exudate  adherent  to  the  ribs.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  no  other  material  but  this  should  be  used, 
and  Uiat  it  should  not  be  mixed  with  any  antiseptic  or  weakening 
fluid,  a  practice  which  leads  to  unfavourable  results,  altering  the 
character  and  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  virus.  If  possible,  I 
prefer  to  use  lymph  freshly  obtained,  and  on  no  consideration  use  it 
if  in  the  least  degree  decomposed  or  tainted. 

"  The  part  of  the  body  to  which  I  apply  the  lymph  is  the  tip  of 
the  tail;  for  this  reason,  that, in  the  event  of  the  inoculative  action 
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tcrminatixig  in  or  tlireatening  gangrene,  the  part  can  be  reraoTod  with 
a  minimum  ol  inconvenience  to  tbe  animal,  and  abo  liecatiae  thttt 
part  of  the  boiiy  is  well  removed  fn>m  the  more  impcirtant  on 
to  afl'ect  which  with  inoculation  of  a  rapidly  spreading  cl 
would  in  most  cases  be  fatal  to  the  animal,  and  of  course  to  tbe 
succe^  of  the  operation.  I  remove  the  hair  from  the  under  aurface 
of  the  t4iil  for  about  four  or  live  inches  from  the  tip  upward, 
and  with  a  pair  of  rowelllng  scissors  make  one  transverse  incisioii 
through  the  skiiT,  about  an  inch  from  the  tail  point,  and  another  about 
two  or  three  inches  higher  up.  A  neetUe  made  for  the  purpose,  with 
the  eye  at  the  point,  is  here  pushed  from  the  lower  upwards  tbn>ugh 
the  upper  incision,  and  a  few  rapid  movements  made  with  it  to  eulai^ 
the  channel  This  done,  a  piece  of  white  thick  worsted,  preinomtiy 
wdl  soaked  in  the  lymph,  is  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  needlu, 
which  latter  being  withdrawn,  the  worsted  is  left  in  pretty  much  in 
the  way  of  a  small  seton,  only  that  it  is  soaked  with  the  specitic  virus 
of  the  disease.  The  operation  takes  about  two  minutes,  and  if  doiu) 
Beatly,  occasions  little  or  no  pain  to  speak  of. 

**  The  indications  that  successful  inoculation  is  being  effected  be^ 
to  be  manifested  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day.  These  are  alight 
swelling,  heat,  tenderness,  and  erythema  of  the  end  of  the  tail,  the 
hair  stumps  are  raised,  and  the  parts  assume  a  brawny 
appearance,  and  about  the  eighth,  or  from  that  to  the  X\^ 
(occasionally  later),  exudation  of  lymph  occurs  of  this  charucU*r, — it 
is  of  the  game  appearance  as  that  found  in  the  lung,  and  if  applied  to 
another  healthy  animal  not  previously  inoculated,  nor  the  suliject  of 
plcuro,  it  will  reproduce  itself,  and  afford  protection  against  llie 
disease,  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  <|uiie  so  reliable  as  IviuB 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  way. 

"  Following  the  appearance  of  the  exudate,  tJM'iM  is  a  tendency  ff 
well-marked  effective  inoculations  to  gtmgrene  of  the  inoculated  part, 
and  as  this  tendency  ia  attended  with  the  danger  of  its  spreading,  I 
have  made  it  a  practice  to  remove  the  tip  of  the  tail  above  the  opera- 
tion, and  cauterising  with  the  hot  iron  the  stump  (just  as  is  doiM 
whtm  Iiorses  are  liocked).  Ko  ligatures  are  re*]uired  before  or  after 
cut  ting,  and  the  cut  siu-face  should  bleed  freely,  and  is  a  proof 
that  no  plugged  vesseJa  are  left  to  lead  to  mischief.  I  am  indebted 
to  our  friend  Mr.  C.  Cunningham  of  Slateford  for  the  suggestion  to 
use  the  hot  iron,  and  am  satisfied  its  use  baa  done  much  to  reduce  the 
casualty  per-centage.  K  applied  vigorously,  it  produces  a  dry  cove^ 
ing  on  the  stump  impervious  to  aii',  and  alTording  leas  chance  to  th« 
recnirence  of  gangrene. 
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''  I  have  noticed  that  in  such  cases  as  where  the  exudate  makes  its 
ftppearance  early — say,  for  instance,  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  there 
is  a  great  tendency  for  the  inoculative  action  to  spread  rapidly,  and 
even  when  the  tail  tip  is  removed  early,  there  is  in  such  cases  a  pro- 
bability of  the  exudate  occurring  higher  up.  Where  the  exudate  does 
not  appear  until  the  ninth,  or  from  that  to  the  twelfth  day,  I  have 
found  such  cases  give  little  or  no  trouble,  and  frequently  I  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  process,  which,  from  exudation, 
would  either  go  on  to  drying  of  the  exudate  and  decline  of  the 
inflammatory  phenomena,  or,  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  being 
formed,  the  inoculated  portion  in  process  of  time  drops  ofL 

"  The  time  occupied  by  the  operation  I  divide  as  follows : — 
Period  of  development,      .       1st  to  the  9th  or  12th  day, 
„       maturation,         .       12th  to  the  21st  day, 
„       decline,  .       from  the  21st  day, 

and  I  have  never  known  a  casualty  arise  after  this  time. 

"  The  per-centage  of  casualty  depends  very  much  on  the  class  of 
animal  inoculated,  and  the  care  exercised  by  the  operator  in  taking 
due  precautions. 

"  Bullocks  and  young  stock  may  be  operated  upon  with  little  or  no 
risk  at  all ;  the  only  precaution  in  their  case  being  that  they  should 
be  comfortably  housed  in  the  event  of  the  weather  being  cold  or  very 
wet  at  the  time  of  operation.  Cows  require  more  care,  and  should 
always  be  housed,  summer  or  winter,  and  well  protected  from  cold  or 
draughts.  I  am  in  the  habit,  when  I  inoculate  cows  in  cold  weather, 
of  clothing  their  bodies  and  putting  straw  on  the  byre  rafters,  thus 
keeping  the  byres  as  warm  as  on  a  hot  summer  day.  Cold  retards 
the  occurrence  of  the  exudate,  and  is  apt  to  induce  localization  in 
the  back,  or  in  any  part  where  the  cold  is  blowing  upon.  For 
instance,  a  cow  standing  opposite  an  open  door  is  apt  to  have 
localization  of  the  exudate  about  the  hips,  and  I  have  known  cases 
where  pEuralysis  followed  upon  exposure  of  the  whole  body. 

'*  No  animal  should  be  inoculated  that  is  suffering  from  any  illness, 
or  about  which  there  is  any  inflammatory  action.  Neglect  of  this 
would  be  followed  by  localization  of  the  exudate  in  the  inflamed  part 

"  Cows  should  not  be  inoculated  until  they  are  at  least  fourteen  to 
eighteen  days  calved,  and  only  then  when  they  are  known  to  be  free 
of  the  effects  of  any  accident  attending  upon  parturition.  I  have 
inoculated  cows  within  the  fourteen  days,  and  have  reason  to  know  it 
is  not  safe  to  do  so.  Cows  in  pregnancy  should  not  be  inoculated  if 
beyond  the  seventh  month,  and  then  only  where  the  circumstances 
necessitate  the  operation.     A  not  uncommon  casualty  is  meeting  with 
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exudate  about  the  Lutt  of  tlie  tail,  extending  either  to  tiie  side  of  the 
hip  or  to  the  I0080  tissues  surroTinding  the  fmua  and  YidTa.     Thti 
Bwelling  is  very  apt  to  extend  inwards,  preventing  the  passage  oil 
fiBces  and  nrine,  and  is  accompanied  with  straining  and  great  (listicsa..j 
It  is  the  only  dangerous  form  of  secondary  swelling,  and  in  the  I 
instance  may   be  largely   mitigated    by   simply   dusting   the    partal 
frequently  with  flour,  the  application  of  wann  coverings,  a  little 
linseed  oU  occasionally  administered  internally, — and  above  lUl,  bjj 
the  timeoiis  removal  of  such  iX)rlion  of  the  tail  as  may  be  doad, 
being  the  common  cause  of  the  swelling*     I  have  frequently  removed 
the  whole  tail  witli  success. 

"  I  would  point  out  that  the  attending  operator,  especially  in  the 
case  of  milk  cows,  should  give  instructions  that  for  three  wt^eks  th«J 
animals  should  be  very  carefully  gone  about,  not  kicked  or  struck  itti 
any  way,  and  that  no  great  change  should  be  made  in  ihd  feeding. 
Care  in  this  respect,  and  in  keeping  the  animals  always  warm,  is  of  th^  1 
highest  importance,  and  in  the  success  which  follows  the  opemtof 
hjRa  his  reward.     I  visit  them  almost  daily  up  till  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  day  after  the  first  week,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  that 
they  are  going  on  favourably,  and  to  act  at  once  if  they  are  not.     The 
results  have  been — the  disease  arresticd  in  over  a  hundred  outbreaks,. 
and  my  average  mortality  from  the  ojteration  not  over  two  per  cent»j 

"  The  yield  of  milk  is  but  trifiingly  interfered  witk 


Dr.  Burden  Sanderson  and  other  experimentalists  recommexidj 
the  injertioa  of  the  lyrnpli  into  the  venous  system  by  meanti 
of  a  small  syringe,  selecting  the  superficial  aural  vein  for  that 
purpose*    This  method  of  inoculating,  while  inducing  no  loca 
i-esults,  is  said  to  be  quite  as  eflecLive  as  that  recommended  by  J 
Mr,  liutherfbrd. 

Further  investigations  on  the  cultivation  of  virus,  as  recom*^ 
mended  by  Pasteur  with  those  of  anthrax  and  fowl  cholera,  may 
reveal  the  fact  that  an  attenuated  vims  is  quite  as  effective  «3 
that  removed  from  the  pneumonic  lttng»  and  that  snccessful 
inoculation,  by  direct  injection  into  a  vein,  may  be  performed 
without  inducing  any  local  ill  effects. 


CHAPTER  11. 
GERM  THEORY. 

SEPTICiEMU,  PROGRESSIVE  GANGRENE,  TUBERCULOSIS,  ETC. 

Selecting  mice  as  being  specially  adapted  for  experiments  on 
infective  diseases,  Koch  has  made  some  remarkable  discoveries 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  death  may  be  induced  by  (a) 
a  soluble  poison, "  Sepsin ; "  by  (6)  a  true  septicaemia  induced  by 
the  multiplication  of  the  bacilli  introduced  by  the  inoctdation ; 
and  by  (c)  a  progressive  destruction  of  tissue  (gangrene),  com- 
mencing at  the  point  of  inoculation  and  spreading  rapidly  to 
adjacent  parts. 

Blood  or  meat  infusion,  which  have  putrefied  for  a  short  time, 
act  more  injuriously  than  when  putrefaction  has  extended  over 
a  longer  period,  and  five  drops  of  such  blood,  if  injected  under 
the  skin  of  the  back  of  a  mouse,  kills  it  within  a  short  time. 
There  are  marked  symptoms  of  illness  immediately  after  the 
injection.  The  mouse  becomes  restless,  runs  about  constantly^ 
but  showing  great  weakness  and  uncertainty  in  all  its  move- 
ments ;  it  refuses  food,  the  respiration  becomes  irregular  and  slow^ 
and  death  takes  place  in  from  four  to  eight  hours. 

In  such  a  case  the  greater  part  of  the  injected  fluid  is  found 
in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  back  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  before  it  was  injected.  It  contains  bacteria  of  the 
most  diverse  formd,  irregularly  mixed  together,  and  as  numerous 
as  when  examined  before  injection.  No  inflanmiation  can  be 
observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  injection.  The 
internal  organs  are  also  unaltered.  If  blood  from  the  right 
auricle  be  introduced  into  another  mouse  no  effect  is  produced. 
Bacteria  cannot  be  found  in  any  of  the  internal  organs,  nor  in 
the  blood  of  the  heart. 
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Koch  therefore  concludes  that  an  infective  disease  has  not 
been  produced  as  the  result  of  the  inocidation,  but  that  the 
death  of  the  animal  is  due  to  a  soluble  poison — Sepsin — which 
has  been  shown  by  the  researches  of  Bergmann,  Panum,  and 
others  to  exist  in  putrid  blood.  This  supposition  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  when  less  fluid  is  injected  the  synij»toma  of 
poisoning  which  follow  are  less  marked,  and  are  quit^  ultsent 
when  one  or  at  most  two  drops  have  been  injected.  After  the 
use  of  such  small  quantities  mice  often  remain  quite  well,  but 
a  third  ol:  them,  on  an  average,  become  ill  after  the  lapse  of  about 
twenty-four  hours.  The  less  amount  of  putrid  fluid  injected. 
the  fewer  mice  become  affected,  but  less  than  one  drop  is  some- 
times sufficient ;  thus,  of  twelve  inoculated  with  one-twentieth 
to  one-tenth  of  a  drop  each,  only  one  was  successfully  infected 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  success  of  the  inoculation  with  this 
minute  quantity  is  an  increased  secretion  from  the  conjunctiva. 
The  eyes  appear  dull,  and  a  whitish  mucus  coUects  between  the 
lids,  and  finally  glues  them  together.  At  the  same  time  laasitudi^H 
sets  in,  the  animal  moves  little  and  languidly  j  as  a  rule  it  sit^^l 
quite  still,  with  its  back  much  bent  and  its  extremities  closely 
drawn  up*  It  then  ceases  to  eat ;  its  respirations  become  slower ; 
weakness  gradually  increases,  and  death  comes  on  almost 
imperceptibly.  Convulsions  never  precede  it  (they  always  do 
so  in  anthrax).  After  death  the  animal  still  remains  in  the 
eitting  posture  with  its  back  strongly  bent;  whilst  a  mouse 
which  dies  from  anthrax  is  always  lying  on  its  back  or  side  with 
its  stiffened  limbs  fully  extended*  Thus,  by  the  position  of  the 
body  after  death,  a  fatal  result  produced  by  the  inoculation  of 
putrefying  blood  is  at  once  distinguished  from  that  occasioned 
by  inoculation  with  the  material  of  anthrax. 

On  jmst  mortem  examination  there  is  found  at  the  place  of 
injection  or  inoculation  slight  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  cellu- 
lar tissue,  This,  however,  is  often  absent,  and  the  internal 
organs,  with  the  exception  of  a  considerable  swelling  of  the 
spleen,  appear  quite  unalten^d.  One-tenth  of  a  drop  of  the 
fluid  of  the  subcutaneous  tmlema,  or  of  blood  from  the  heart  of; 
such  animal,  inoculated  into  another  mouse,  is  sufficient  to  cam 
exactly  the  same  symptoms,  and  death  in  about  fifty  hours. 
From  this  second  animal  a  thinl  may  be  injected,  and  so  on 
tlu'ou|^h  as  many  successive  animals  as  one  pleases. 
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Koch  says  that  the  certainty  with  which  the  infective  material 
Can  be  carried  from  one  mouse  to  another  is  greater  than  in 
anthrax,  as  in  the  latter  the  material  for  inoculation  must  be 
taken  from  the  spleen,  because  the  blood  of  mice  affected  with 
anthrax  often  contains  very  few  bacilli;  but  in  septicaemia, 
produced  by  putrefying  blood,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  from 
which  organ  the  material  for  inoculation  is  taken,  and  even  the 
smallest  quantity  will  produce  an  effect  with  certainty. 

The  blood  of  mice  which  became  ill  after  injection  of  one  to 
ten  drops  of  putrefying  blood  was  found  to  contain,  as  a  rule, 
different  varieties  of  bacteria  in  small  numbers,  micrococci,  and 
large  and  small  bacilli  If,  however,  the  animals  died  after 
inomdation  with  putrefying  or  septicaemic  blood,  small  bacilli 
alone  appeared.  This  result  was  invariable,  and  the  bacilli  were 
in  large  numbers. 

These  bacilli  are  often  attached  to  each  other  in  septicaemic 
blood  in  pairs,  either  in  straight  lines  or  forming  an  obtuse 
angle.  Chains  of  three  or  four  bacilli  also  occur,  but  they  are 
rare.  They  show  at  first  sight  a  great  resemblance  to  small 
needle-like  crystals,  but  that  they  are  undoubtedly  vegetable 
bodies  is  evident,  for  when  septicaemic  blood  is  kept  in  an 
incubation  apparatus,  these  grow  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
bacilli  of  anthrax,  not  forming  long  threads  like  the  latter,  but 
dense  masses,  which  consist  of  isolated  bacilli  sometimes  con- 
taining spores.  They  are  extremely  difficult  to  see,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  stain  them  with  methyl  aniline,  violet  or  blue. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  dry  the  fluid  containing  them  on  a 
glass  slide,  stain  with  methyl  aniline,  and  mount  the  specimen 
in  Canada  balsam. 

The  relation  of  these  bacilli  to  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
is  peculiar.  They  penetrate  into  these  and  multiply  in  their 
interior,  and  it  is  often  found  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  white 
corpuscle  in  the  interior  of  which  bacilli  cannot  be  seen. 

Disease  induced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  blood  of  septicaemic 
mice  cannot  so  successfully  be  induced  in  so  many  different 
animals  as  with  that  of  anthrax.  Thus  Koch  failed  to  cause 
it  by  inoculating  rabbits,  and  even  field  mice  resisted  the 
inoculations. 

OccuiTing  along  with  the  septicaemic  bacillus,  Koch  has  found 
in  mice,  after  the  introduction  of  putrefying  blood,  a  micrococcus 
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ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  iBJecbioiL  This  orgai 
is  of  rapid  growth  and  fonns  very  regular  chains.  As  a 
when  an  animal  dies  of  sei^tictemia  after  ahout  two  days,  none 
of  the  nvmierous  forms  of  bacteria  which  were  injected  with  the 
putrid  blood  can  be  discovered,  except  the  septic^nnic  bacilli, 
or  it  may  be  a  few  residual  specimens  growing  with  difficulty. 
It  must  therefore  be  supposed  that  none  of  the  other  bacteria 
injected  at  the  same  timi*  find  in  the  body  of  the  living  mouse 
a  suitable  soil,  and  that  they  therefore  die  more  or  less  quickly. 
Koch*8  attention  was  therefore  aiTested  when  he  found  in  some 
cases»  growing  at  and  about  the  inoculated  spot,  micrococci  in 
unusual  abundance  and  of  a  constantly  characteristic  form. 
They  were  not  present  in  the  blood,  and  by  inoculation 
with  the  blood  the  8eptica?mic  bacilli  alone  were  tnics- 
mitted.  In  order  to  test  whether  they  could  be  inoculated, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  material  should  be  taken  from 
the  place  of  injection  Inoculations  carried  out  in  this 
way  were  successful  in  producing  both  forms  of  diseaae,  and  the 
virulence  of  the  serum  from  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
containing  these  mic^rocooci  was  just  as  marked  as  that  of  tbe 
septicemic  blood.  Wlien  the  point  of  a  knife  which  had  been 
well  cleaned  was  merely  brought  in  contact  with  the  sub- 
cutaneous  tissue  at  a  spot  about  one  centimetre  and  a  Lidf  from 
the  place  of  injection  or  inoculation,  and  when  with  this  knife 
another  animal  was  immediately  inoculated,  the  inoculation  was 
siu^cessful  on  every  occasion.  Septiaemia  was  of  course  always 
pi-ihluced  at  the  same  time,  because  the  serum  used  contained 
also  septicxemic  l)acilli.  The  influence  of  these  micrococci  on 
animal  tissues,  and  their  mode  of  spreading,  cau  be  best  traced 
on  the  ear  of  a  mouse^  and  it  is  specially  instructive  to  compare 
an  ear  on  which  only  septiciemic  bacilli  have  been  inoculat*^! 
with  one  into  which  both  the  bacilli  and  the  uhain-hke 
micrococci  have  been  introduced.  In  the  former  the  cellular 
tissue  is  full  of  red  corpuscles  and  lymph  cells,  so  that  the 
bncilli  can  often  be  i-ecognised  only  with  great  difficulty  among 
the  numerous  cell  nuclei.  The  other  ear  presents  totally  differ 
ent  appearances*  Spreading  from  the  place  of  inoculation,  one 
can  see  exti-emely  delicate  and  regular  micrococcus  chains,  here 
pressed  together  so  as  to  form  thick  masses,  traceable  almost  to 
the  base  of  the  ear,  aU  the  tissues  of  the  part  occupied  by  them 
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being  remarkably  altered.  As  far  as  the  micrococci  extend, 
neither  red  blood  globules  nor  nuclei  of  lymph  or  of  connective 
tissue  cells  can  be  seen.  Even  the  extremely  resistent  cartilage- 
cells,  and  the  plasma-ceUs  so  richly  present  in  the  mouse's  ear, 
and  which  are  likewise  characterised  by  great  resisting  power, 
are  pale  and  scarcely  recognisable.  All  the  constituents  of  the 
tissue  look  as  if  they  had  been  treated  with  caustic  potash ;  they 
are  dead,  they  have  become  gangrenous.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  bacteria  develop  all  the  more  vigorously,  and  the 
micrococci  penetrate  in  numbers  into  the  damaged  blood  and 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  here  and  there  they  fill  them  so  com- 
pletely that  the  vessels  appear  as  if  injected.  Among  these  the 
septicaemic  bacilli,  no  longer  obscured  by  nuclei,  are  seen  very 
distinctly  in  small  groups,  which  are  at  times  very  dense,  while 
the  bacilli  can  be  traced  up  to  the  root  of  the  ear,  and  indeed 
beyond  it,  having  at  the  same  time  increased  enormously  in 
the  blood,  and  ultimately  causing  the  death  of  the  animals. 
The  micrococci,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  destructive  process 
associated  with  them,  have  only  extended  during  the  same  time 
(about  fifty  hours)  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  the  root  of  the  ear, 
their  limit  is  sharply  defined,  and  can  be  seen  on  a  longi- 
tudinal section  examined  with  a  low  magnifying  power  (twenty- 
five  diameters).  The  appearances  presented  by  the  ear  on  a 
post  marteni  examination  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  action 
of  these  micrococci  in  causing  gangrene  is  somewhat  as  follows : — 
Introduced  by  inoculation  into  living  animal  tissues,  they 
multiply,  and  as  a  part  of  their  vegetative  process  they  excrete 
soluble  substances,  which  get  into  the  surrounding  tissues  by 
diffusion.  When  greatly  concentrated,  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  micrococci,  this  product  of  the  organisms  has  such  a 
deleterious  action  on  the  cells  that  they  perish  and  finally  com- 
pletely disappear.  At  a  greater  distance  from  the  micrococci 
the  poison  becomes  more  diluted  and  acts  less  deleteriously,  only 
producing  inflammation  and  accumulation  of  lymph  corpuscles. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  micrococci  are  always  found  in  the 
gangrenous  tissue,  and  that  in  extending  they  are  preceded  by  a 
wall  of  nuclei,  which  constantly  melts  down  on  the  side  directed 
towards  them,  while  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  as  constantly 
renewed  by  deposition  of  fresh  lymph  corpuscles. 

These  observations  refer  to  inoculations  with  fluid  containing 
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botli  micrococci  and  bacilli,  and  it  might  have  been  si 
that  the  septicoemic  bacilli  were  necessary  foreninners  of  the 
micrococci,  and  must  to  a  certain  extent  prepare  the  way  for 
them, 

Koch  attempted  by  various  means  to  separate  them  from  each 
other,  but  for  a  long  time  with  no  avaih  But  chance  led  him 
to  the  proper  method  A  field  mouse,  which  he  had  alreaily 
found  out  possessed  an  immunity  from  septicemia,  was  inocu- 
lated with  bacilli  and  chain-like  micrococci,-  The  experiment 
was  made  in  the  expectation  that  neither  parasite  would 
develop.  This  expectation,  however,  was  not  fulfilled,  for, 
though  the  bacilli,  as  usual,  underwent  no  development,  the 
micrococci  increased  and  spread  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
has  been  the  case  in  the  domestic  mouse. 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  inoculation  in  the  root  of  the  iaSIl 
the  gangrene  spread  onwaitis  along  the  back,  passing  deeply 
among  the  dorsal  muscleSj  and  downward  on  both  sides  to  the 
abdominal  wall.  The  animal  died  three  days  after  inoculation. 
The  parts  affected  with  the  gangrene  were  partially  denuded  of 
epidennis  and  hair,  and  contained  chain-like  micrococci  in 
extraordinary  numbers.  Tlie  same  micrococci  were  also  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  abdominal  organs,  although  there  was  no 
visible  peritonitis.  The  blood  and  the  interior  of  the  organs 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  free  from  them.  From  this 
animal  other  field  mice,  and  from  these  again  domestic  mice  in 
various  successive  series,  were  8ubsei]uently  injected,  and  with 
always  the  like  result — namely,  that  only  chain-like  micrococci, 
and  in  their  train  progressive  gangrene,  were  obtained^ 
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KOCH   ON  TtTBEKCULOSIS. 

Koch  makes  the  startling  statement  that  one-seventh  of  the 
deatlis  of  the  human  race  are  due  to  tubercular  disease,  while 
fully  one-third  of  those  who  die  in  active  middle  age  are  carried 
off  by  the  same  cause.  Prior  to  Koc^h  it  had  been  phtced  beyond 
doubt  that  the  disease  was  eommunimble  /  and  the  aim  of  tlio 
Berlin  physician  has  been  to  determine  the  precise  character  of 
the  contagium  which  previous  experiments  in  inoculation  jn»d 
inhalation  had  proved  to  be  capable  of  indefinite  trannfer  and 
reproduction.  He  subjected  the  diseased  organs  of  a  grail 
number  of  men  and  animals  to  microscopic  examination,  and 
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found,  in  all  cases,  the  tubercles  infested  with  a  minute  rod- 
shaped  parasite,  which,  by  means  of  a  special  dye,  he  differen- 
tiated from  the  surrounding  tissue.  It  was,  he  says,  in  the 
highest  degree  impressive  to  observe  in  the  centre  of  the  tubercle 
cell  the  minute  organism  which  had  created  it.  Transferring 
directly,  by  inoculation,  the  tuberculous  matter  from  diseased 
animals  to  healthy  ones,  he  in  every  instance  reproduced  the 
disease.  To  meet  the  objection  that  it  was  not  the  parasite 
itself,  but  some  virus  in  which  it  was  embedded  in  the  diseased 
organ  that  was  the  real  contagium,  he  cultivated  his  bacilli 
artificially,  for  long  periods  of  time  and  through  many  successive 
generations.  With  a  speck  of  matter,  for  example,  from  a 
tuberculous  human  lung,  he  infected  a  substance  prepared,  after 
much  trial,  by  himself,  with  the  view  of  aflfording  nutriment  to 
the  parasite.  Here  he  permitted  it  to  grow  and  multiply. 
From  this  new  generation  he  took  a  minute  sample  and  infected 
therewith  fresh  nutritive  matter,  thus  producing  another  brood. 
Greneration  after  generation  of  bacUli  were  developed  in  this 
way,  without  the  intervention  of  disease.  At  the  end  of  the 
process,  which  sometimes  embraced  successive  cultivations 
extending  over  half  a  year,  the  purified  bacilli  were  introduced 
into  the  circulation  of  healthy  animals  of  various  kinds.  In 
every  case  inoculation  was  followed  by  the  reproduction  and 
spread  of  the  parasite  and  the  generation  of  the  original  disease. 
Of  six  guinea-pigs,  all  in  good  health,  four  were  inoculated  with 
bacilli,  derived  originally  from  a  human  lung,  which  in  fifty-four 
days  had  produced  five  successive  generations.  Two  of  the  six 
animals  were  not  inoculated  1  In  every  one  of  the  inoculated  cases 
the  guinea-pig  sickened  and  lost  flesh.  After  thirty-two  days  one 
of  them  died,  and  after  thirty-five  days  the  remaining  five  were 
killed  and  examined.  In  the  guinea-pig  that  died,  and  in  the  three 
remaining  inifected  ones  strongly  pronounced  tubercular  disease 
had  set  in.  Spleen,  liver,  and  lungs  were  foimd  filled  with 
tubercles,  while  in  the  two  uninoculated  animals  no  trace  of  the 
disease  was  observed.  In  a  second  experiment  six  out  of  eight 
guinea-pigs  were  inoculated  with  cultivated  bacilli,  derived 
originally  from  the  tuberculous  lung  of  a  monkey,  bred  and  rebred 
for  ninety-five  days,  imtil  eight  generations  had  been  produced. 
Every  one  of  these  animals  was  attacked,  while  the  two 
uninoculated  guinea-pigs  remained  perfectly  healthy.     Similar 
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experiments  were  luade  with  cats,  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  and  otha- 
animals,  and,  witliout  exception,  it  waa  found  that  the  injection 
of  the  parasite  into  the  animal  system  was  followed  by  decided, 
and  in  most  casos  vinileTvt,  tubercular  disease.  In  a  va&t  number 
of  cases  Koch  has  examined  the  matter  cx|»ectorated  from  the 
lungs  of  persons  affected  with  phthisis,  and  found  in  it  awarma 
of  bacilli,  while  in  matter  expectorated  from  the  lungs  of  peisoas 
nut  tlius  atlHcted  he  has  never  found  the  oi^nism.  The  expec- 
torated matter  in  the  former  cases  was  highly  infective,  nor  did 
drj'ing  destroy  its  virulence*  Koch  points  to  the  grave  danger 
of  inhaling  air  in  whicli  particles  of  the  dried  sputa  of  con- 
sumptive |>atients  mingle  with  dust  of  other  kinds. 

Wliilst  tlie  observations  and  experiments  of  Koch  gtron<ily 
support  the  opinions  of  many  pathologists,  that  each  sj>ecitic 
infective  or  contagious  disease  is  due  to  a  Bpeciiil  or  pathojjenic 
germ,  organism,  or  bacterium,  they  also  prove  that  infective 
disease  can  be  cnmted  by  the  cultivation  of  these  molecales  uf 
matter  continually  floating  in  the  air,  \nuting  as  it  were  for  a 
proper  papulum  in  which  they  may  propagate  and  deveJop. 

The  supporters  of  the  purely  conUigious  origin  of  infective 
diseases  lay  great  stress  upon  what  are  tenned  **  pure  culti\Ti- 
tions" — i-.e.,  cultivations  in  which  one  definite  fonn  of  bacteriimi 
is  always  obtained ;  and  they  say,  if  in  a  series  of  cultivation» 
the  same  form  of  bacterium  can  always  be  obtained,  and  if  such 
bacterium  induce  specitic  results, — ^fur  example,  the  Bactllu$ 
anihracis — antlirax,  the  bacterium  of  putrid  blood — ^septicsBmia, 
the  micrococcus  of  the  same  fluid — ^gangrene  surrounding  the 
inoculated  spot, — it  is  impossilde  longer  to  resist  tlie  concktaion 
that  these  oi'gamsms  are  the  cause,  and  not  the  mere  accompani- 
ments or  products  of  such  diseases,  and  that  consequently 
infective  disease  originates  only  fram  infective  disease. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  arguments  are  very  8ttt>iig  in 
favour  of  such  views,  but  they  are  not  incontrovertible ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  aft^BT  all  that  the  deveh)pment  of  infective 
organisms  in  putrid  blood  occurs  under  ordinary  conditions :  il 
is  only  necessary  to  expose  blood  to  the  action  of  the  air  in 
order  to  induce  all  the  changes  which  render  it  an  infoctt\*e 
fluid.  And  if  this  be  the  case  with  blood,  is  it  not  possible  iliAl 
the  body,  exposed  to  the  influences  which  ordinarily  surround 
it|  if  in  a  couditiou  to  take  on  disease,  may  not  become  infected 
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with  a  contagious  as  readily  as  with  a  non-infective  disease  ? 
And  must  it  not  also  be  admitted  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world  conditions  favourable  to  the  development  of  such  infective 
disease  exist  as  strongly  now  as  they  did  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  years  ago,  when  such  diseases  were  first  established  ? 

If  we  admit  this  view,  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that 
glanders  is  now  spontaneously  developed  in  this  country,  how 
the  horse  sickness  and  the  Loodianah  disease  are  so  prevalent 
in  Africa  and  India;  how  anthrax,  pleuro-pneumonia,  rinder- 
pest, &c.  are  native  to  some  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  experiments  of  Davaine,  Ceze,  Feltz,  Sanderson,  and  many 
othei-s  went  to  prove  that  septicaemia  from  the  injection  of 
putrid  blood  could  be  induced  in  rabbits.  Koch,  however,  did 
not  succeed  in  so  inducing  it,  but  obtained  a  result  which  had 
been  observed  by  others,  that  an  abscess,  which  constantly 
increased  in  extent,  occurred  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  without 
any  general  infection. 

Such  rabbits  at  first  show  no  signs  of  disease;  ti  flat,  hard 
swelling  at  the  seat  of  the  injection  is  all  that  can  be  observed. 
After  sevei-al  days  this  hardness  extends  in  all  directions,  but 
chiefly  downwards,  the  animal  at  the  same  time  losing  flesh, 
becoming  feeble,  and  dying  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  after 
the  injection. 

The  post  mortem  examination  shows  that  these  flat  abscesses 
have  cheesy  contents,  and  that  their  walls  bulge  in  various 
directions.  The  emaciation  is  extreme,  but  no  disease  is  found 
in  the  peritoneum,  kidneys,  spleen,  liver,  heart,  or  lungs ;  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  greatly  increased,  but  no 
bacteria  can  be  found  in  the  blood  or  even  in  the  contents  of 
the  abscesses;  but  the  abscess-walls  are  filled — Koch  says 
formed — by  a  thin  layer  of  micrococci  imited  together  into  thick 
zoogloea  masses.  These  are  the  smallest  pathogenic  micrococci 
as  yet  observed. 

The  injection  of  healthy  rabbits  with  the  blood  of  those  which 
had  died  of  the  induced  disease  produced  no  effect,  but  when  a 
small  quantity  of  the  cheesy  contents  of  the  abscess  was  taken, 
diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  injected  under  the  skin  of  a 
rabbit,  the  result  was  exactly  the  same  abscess  formation  as 
when  the  injection  was  made  with  putrefying  blood. 
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These  experiments  with  putrefying  blood  prove  that  at  least 
four  diseases,  three  of  which  are  highly  infective,  can  be  induced 
by  agents  which  abundantly  surround  us : — ^first,  death  from  the 
toxic  effects  of  sepsin;  second,  septicsemia,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  infective  bacteria ;  third,  gangrene  of  the  tissue,  from 
the  invasion  of  micrococci,  surrounding  the  inoculated  spot;  and 
fourth,  the  resistance  to  septicemia  by  the  rabbit,  but  the  induc- 
tion in  this  animal  of  an  infective  caseous  disease, — ^in  fact,  of 
tubercle. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  origin,  it  may  be  stated  that 
bacteria  can  be  seen  under  four  forms,  and  are  consequently 
divided  into  four  classes,  of  which  a  drawing  is  appended. 

I.  Spherobacteriens,  very  small,  rounded  or  ovoid  in  shape,  and 
may  be  either  micrococci  or  monads.  If  the  latter,  which 
are  believed  to  be  spores,  they  may  be  traced  growing 
into  tubules ;  if  micrococci,  the  globular  form  remains. 

II.  MicrobcLcteriens,  large  rod-shaped,  and  may  be  bacteria  or 
bacilli  If  bacteria,  they  remain  short;  if  bacilli,  they 
may  grow  into  lengthened  filaments,  having  rounded 
cells — spores.  These  rods  vary  in  shape;  some  are 
swollen  in  the  middle,  some  pisiform,  swollen  in  the 
middle  and  attenuated  at  the  ends,  others  constricted  in 
the  middle,  as  bacteriens  termo,  and  some  enlarged  at  one 
end — club-like.  They  are  again  divided  into  three 
groups — (a)  coloured  bacteria,  found  in  ovine  milk,  &c. ; 
(h)  zymotic ;  and  (c)  pathogenic  bacteria. 

III.  Dcsmohacteriens, 

IV.  Spirohaderiens. 

Bacteria  have  been  carefully  measured,  and  the  results  are  as 


follows : — 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Bacteria, 

2  to     5  mill. 

6     to  1-7   mill. 

„        termo, 

.       3  „     8     „ 

6     „     -8     „ 

Bacilli  anth., . 

10  „  50     „ 

1     »   20     „ 

„       ulva,  . 

5  „     8     „ 

•7.   1-0     „ 

Spirilli, . 

10  „  40     „ 

7-0     „ 

Micrococci, 

•5„   10     „ 

*ATE  YIL-^BACTERIA,  or  SCHIZOirTCETES. 
L  (Gr  tckitUf  »  vpHttiiig.) 

P  ir  ^fhr  AooH,  CJb#  ntf  4/l«r  DaM-Fari^  baatd  em  Dr.  Koch*i  fifM^ffrapk^) 
Are  thoM  orginkiii*  wkkh  pvodwM  tiM  cluuife  in  oT^gimia  bodiM  known 
jiin.  H&y  Ebcterift,  devdopsd  in  mi  mfumon  of  bay,  maj  be  profitably 
rvL  Take  8oin«  fre«h  bay,  pottr  hot  water  opttn  it,  anil  alloir  to  stuiiL 
»e  of  a  day  or  two  tlie  liquid  b^coniea  turbid,  due  to  tbe  prvaenee  «if 
d  l»tt«rly  it  hua  the  a&«U  of  decaying  organic  matter.  If  a  drop  of 
I  aiiuiiiiied  ii]id«r  thtt  bighait  power  of  tbe  micro«oope,  it  will  bo  found 
kflteria  of  aiiiiplA  fonn. 

Fi^reo  X  3000.  oxocpt  TUg,  8. 
Microeotn  (Gr,  mtkroK  Uttk ;  koHoa,  a  be-rry)  mn  limfjly  vm*U,  round* 
or  oral  oelli,  oocitrring  frMi,  or  in  diain-Ukis  rnwi,  i»r  united  into  a 
geUtinoui  inaM.     They  art  remarkable  for  the  bright  colouring 
mattrtm  with  which  they  are  tinged — red,  blue^  kc. 

MicrococcTia  firodigio«iiJi — the  blood-refl  Micmcoocni — ia  a 
■phflricnl  fonn,  appearing  aa  blood -red,  alimy  drops  on  ■Cnle 
jM>tato«i»  bread,  dainp  wafm,  and  the  like.     From  it*  midden  ap- 

tnoe  (often  Miaing  in  the  ooun«  of  a  etngle  night)  it  hat  often 

anpeiititioualy  regarded  ea  an  evil  omen,  tm  itoriea  of  '*  ble«tlini{ 
1*^  or  '*  bleeding  waferi''  testify.     The  colouring  matter  in 
hmoliible  in  water,  but  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol  or  ether^ 
Jl  chain  oF  Aticrocooci  found  in  putrefying  blood. 

Tlii«  chain  h»9  probably  originattMl  from  the  repeated  dtvinon 
of  a  i*in^l«  individual.     Th<*  mntfle  cell  lengthen*  aa  it  growi,  then 
foraw  a  lort  of  figure  of  8  preliminanr  to  divteion,  and  thii  repented 
I    again  and  ^amk  would  give  rieo  to  the  chain. 
A  i^lattnena  film  or  T^oofpam, 

Thia  01m  or  tomii  forme  om  the  mlMe  of  putrefying  fiulilfi, 
and  conaiila  of  n  nttmbOT  of  ICeroened  embedded  in  r^»wt  in  a  gaU^ 
tinoui  materiaL  This  armnguinrnt  in  row*  has  probably  been  fin>> 
dnced,  as  in  Fig.  2,  by  repeattHl  divisioa,  tm  tome  are  found  in  that 


^aei04A  (Or.  bakUrum,  n  ilnif),  er  CyUndrical  Forma—ibe  two  rad 
yood-eorpuaoles  are  merely  reprasentad  to  ahow  rehitive  uie. 

These  forms  lure  the  hnX  found  in  the  tiody  after  death.     They 
are  short  or  long  rodsv  multiplying  by  tramvcrse  divitdfin, 
Dda  irom  pollening  vegetable  matter,  with  a  vibratila  <dUuai  nt 
Mch  end,  by  means  of  which  they  wri^^di*  alMmt 

(Gr.  rhjiilf,  haarf,  ur  lieUpMJtg  Kever  Bacteria,  ooourriog 

lOd  of  ff^vur  pifcti tints. 

Hie  spiml  fikmente  are  flexible  and  exhibit  ware^ike  moe^ 

fiienti,  which  boflMi  nveaM  bj  the  motion  impnrted  to  the  blood* 

in  tb«  iMilghboiiriiood 

m — tn  bt  found  in  puddke  in  summer  where  there  is  deoey ing 


They  tori  I  >  '  '*     *  '<  uptral  fihunenti,  of  one  or  aeveral  lanii^ 
thaveavii  m  tit  eech  end. 

nto{  ^|^.„, ..„.,.     a  to*, 
(it.)  Zo<iglnBn  etafe — motionlesn    forms   embedded   in    geblinons 

roaleriaL 
(&. )  Vibrio-ali^e — lK>w<ehaped  foraia  penlng  into  spinl  forma, 
(r.)  Filamenlouaetage— the  Uel  ckAfMed. 
(dj  FUamstttoneetige^fnnlMr  devMoped  fomMp  lit  whleh  tbn 

Ulimeiit  b  kmg  nod  motionlei 
(«.)  Ffkm«ktefM-ata0a — Sf-^^-^^^wftieiMfllAami, 
(/. )  FikmenVma-itngn—  t  tile  filament 

{n,}  FihuaaentottMiig*— ii  ^klag  ofi, 

(4.)  Spores  which  msj^  and  dividi*  to  farm  sporaleiL 
{k)  Spores  gemunnling-^little  oommn-ehnped  bodiei  which  r^pn>* 

done  tha  otigml  SfMhini, 

IH9mwiL--Thm  ilifvs  m  Inn  gifvi  tlipongh  wldbh  QpirillBai 
vea  in  ocder  to  eomplele  the  cyde  ol  its  lifcu 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

LOUPING-ILL,  OR  TREMBLING. 

Chorea  Paralytica  Ovis. 

In  the  above  terms  is  included  a  disease  which  every  year 
entails  an  enormous  loss  amongst  hill  sheep,  both  black  and 
white  faced,  particularly  in  Scotland.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  stimulated 
by  Mr.  Eliott  Lockhart  of  Borthwickbrae  and  the  members  of 
the  Teviotdale  Farmers'  Club,  who  at  his  instigation  had  made 
investigations  for  some  years,  the  author  and  others  have  been 
investigating  the  causes  of  this  disease,  and  another,  commonly 
known  as  braxy  or  sickness,  referred  to  as  an  anthracoid 
aflection  in  another  part  of  this  work,  and  upon  which  further 
observations  will  be  made  hereafter. 

Louping-Ill. — The  terra  "  louping-ill,"  supposed  to  be  derived 
frora  hhiipa,  an  old  Scandinavian  term  for  "  a  staggering  gait,"  as 
applied  to  the  disease,  is  general  in  some  paits  of  Scotland,  wliilst 
in  others  it  is  known  by  the  term  *'  trembling."  It  is  briefly  de- 
scribed in  a  former  part  of  this  work  (see  page  445)  as  an  affection 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  seems  to  prevail  more  in  the  Silurian 
hill  districts  of  Scotland,  and  extends  from  the  Hebrides  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Dumfriesshire,  being  equally  prevalent  in 
the  district  of  Langholm  as  in  the  isle  of  Skye.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  namely,  in  the  southern  parts  it  rarely 
occurs  to  any  extent  but  during  the  early  summer  months,  com- 
mencing about  the  middle  of  April,  and  disappearing  before  the 
end  of  June ;  whereas  in  Skye  there  are  two  annual  outbreaks, — 
one  in  early  summer,  and  another  in  autumn,  commencing  at 
the  end  of  August,  and  terminating  in  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
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It  is  stated  that  it  a£fects,  but  to  a  slight  extent,  cattle,  horses, 
and  pigs.  I  have  seen  well-marked  cases  in  horned  cattle,  but 
never  in  horses  and  swine. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms,  as  observed  during  my  investiga^ 
tions  in  1881  and  1882,  were  as  follows : — 

Case  No.l,  May  19,  1881,  Langholm  District — ^A  three-year- 
old  ewe  was  seized  on  the  18th,  just  before  giving  birth  to  a  dead 
lamb.  When  seen  on  the  19th  she  was  standing  with  head  erect 
and  brilliant  eye,  the  upper  muscles  of  the  neck  spasmodically 
contracted,  causing  the  nose  to  be  protruded  as  in  tetanus. 
When  made  to  move,  she  did  so  very  stiffly  and  automatically, 
the  limbs  being  lifted  very  high,  and  the  feet  planted  on  the 
ground  in  a  peculiar  jerky  manner,  like  a  horse  with  stringhalt. 
There  were  tonic  or  persistent  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the 
loins,  back,  and  neck,  and  clonic  or  intermitting  and  irregular 
spasms  of  the  other  muscles,  particularly  those  of  the  limbs ; 
the  breathing  was  very  jerky,  quick,  and  irregular,  being  from 
fifty  to  sixty  per  minute  when  quiet ;  pulse  102,  and  tempera- 
ture 105-5'  F. 

On  being  excited  the  ewe  fell  prostrate  on  the  belly  and  chest, 
and  lay  with  head  and  neck  extended ;  on  being  raised,  walked 
away  trembling  violently,  the  trembling  being  due  to  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

On  examining  the  skin  three  kinds  of  ticks  were  found,  but 
they  were  not  very  numerous. 

She  was  killed,  and  on  making  a  post  mortem  examination  of 
this  ewe,  nothing  very  special  was  discovered;  the  flesh  was 
pale,  and  the  carcase  thin,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  abnor- 
mality of  the  cord  or  spinal  canal,  beyond  a  slight  increase  of 
the  spinal  fluid.  There  was  no  jelly-like  exudate  on  the  cord, 
nor  any  congestion  of  the  cord,  or  of  the  membranes. 

No.  2. — Another  ewe  was  recovering.  She  had  trembled  for  a 
day,  then  became  paralyzed,  and  went  down  and  lay  three  days, 
but  was  then  up  and  walking  about,  but  in  an  unsteady  semi- 
paralyzed  manner. 

May  24,  1881. — No.  3. — ^This  case  was  seen  by  my  son,  Mr. 
William  Owen  Williams,  and  was  in  the  Peebles  district.  Lamb 
about  four  weeks  old ;  was  in  a  tetanic  fit ;  ground  its  teeth ; 
rapid  squinting  movements  of  the  eyes ;  the  spasm  lasted  from 
one  to  two  minutes;  it  then  got  up  seemingly  well,  though 
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dmtr^ng  its  hind  legs ;  had  been  ill  two  days.  Tempeiattire 
104°  F. ;  pulse  100;  i-espiration  40.  On  dissection,  nothing  ab* 
normal  was  found  beyond  a  jelly-like  exudate  in  the  spinal 
canaL 

Ko.  4. — Ewe  lamb  on  same  fann,  about  three  weeks  old ;  tem- 
perature 103*8''  F,;  breathing  ver)-  quickly;  puke  too  feeble  to 
make  out  exactly ;  lying  prostrate,  completely  paralyzed.  When 
pricked  with  a  pin  showed  increased  sensibility  (li}T>erasthiesia)» 
tiie  reflex  movements  being  very  violent.  This  lamb  had  been 
ill  a  week,  and  not  able  to  suck  for  the  last  three  days.  Had 
her  killed,  and  found  a  jelly-like  exudate  in  spinal  canal.  The 
oi^Tier  of  these  sheep  had  lost  four  score  of  lambs  and  one  score 
of  ewes  since  the  1st  of  May,  and  he  also  lost  annually  from 
five  to  seven  per  score  of  hoggs  from  braxy. 

The  herd  ntuXed  the  sheep  had  a  tendency  to  eat  dirt  when 
the  disease  began,  and  that  it  w^as  always  worse  in  bleak  weather. 

No.  5, — June  8,  Sanquhar  district. — Ewe  hogg ;  had  been  ill 
four  duys ;  was  not  observed  to  tremble,  but  found  down,  para- 
lyzed. Was  in  good  condition ;  in  fact  almost  fatu  Lay  quietly 
on  the  right  side;  eyes  open,  no  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  nor 
any  squitit.  "Wlien  suddenly  approached,  or  otherwise  disturbed, 
was  very  frightened,  and  struggled  violently.  When  hind  leg 
was  lifted  up  and  allowed  to  fall  there  was  no  attempt  at 
motion,  Imfc  when  the  fore  leg  was  lifteti  in  tlie  same  way  there 
was  a  to-and-fro  motion  before  reaching  the  ground. 

When  raised,  and  held  up  by  hand,  it  could  move  its  fore 
limbs  pretty  freely,  and  coidd  stand  and  bear  weight  upon  them ; 
but  the  hind  ones  remained  extended  backwards,  completely 
paralyzed,  and  the  muscles  of  the  hind  quarter  were  clonically 
convulsed. 

Sensibility  was  diminished  in  the  hind  limbs,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  some  degree  of  h3rperastha*sia  in  the  fore  ones^  as  these 
moved  very  rapidly  and  violently  when  pricked.  The  densibility 
of  the  trunk  seemed  to  be  norniaL 

The  temperature  was  105 v^**  F.,  pulse  1U6»  and  respirations  when 
not  disturbed,  30,  but  when  excited  the  breathing  became  very 
rapid,  jerky,  and  con^^ulaive.  The  pest  ^norttm  examination 
revealed  nothing  very  particidar  in  the  spinal  canal,  bmin,  nor 
in  any  otlier  organ.  The  tlesli  w^as  not  at  all  pale  or  anaemic, 
as  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  exandned,  and  fat  was  abundant 
and  very  healthy  looking. 
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During  1881  about  three  score  of  sheep  and  lambs  were 
examined  after  death,  and  about  one-third  of  these  were  con- 
sidered to  have  had  "  louping-Ul,"  whilst  others  were  found  to 
have  had — (1.)  "  Joint  ill "  (suppurative  arthritis) ;  (2.)  Anaemia, 
from  pure  starvation ;  (3.)  Impaction  of  the  stomach  with  wool 
in  young  lambs. 

In  autumn  the  isle  of  Skye  was  visited,  but  unfortunately 
only  one  case  was  discovered ;  it  was,  however,  a  well-marked 
one  of  "  louping-ill,"  and  although  it  presented  no  characteristic 
condition  on  being  examined  after  death,  it  gave  results  which 
were  in  unison  with  others  already  observed,  namely,  a  special 
organism  was  cultivated  from  the  spinal  fluid. 

In  1882  the  spring  and  early  summer  seasons  were  very  mild, 
young  grass  was  abundant,  and  "  louping-ill "  was  not  nearly  so 
prevalent ;  but  in  May  information  was  received  that  the  disease 
was  prevailing,  and  the  Hawick  district  was  visited,  and  cases 
observed  and  examined.  The  symptoms  during  life,  and  the 
post  mortem  appearances,  were  like  those  already  referred  to. 
In  all  of  the  cases  the  passage  of  faecal  matter  and  of  urine 
was  normal  until  the  paralysis  became  complete,  when  both 
urine  and  faeces  were  passed  involuntarily.  In  many  the 
appetite  was  moderately  good  even  when  paralysis  was  com- 
plete, as  they  would  nibble  the  grass  within  their  reach  with 
some  degree  of  avidity,  and  young  lambs  would  take  mUk  out 
of  the  bottle  freely ;  indeed  it  was  not  until  exhaustion  became 
extreme  that  the  appetite  failed,  and  always  up  to  the  last 
consciousness,  as  evinced  by  moving  of  the  ears  when  any 
sounds  were  made,  and  closure  of  the  eyes  when  any  object, 
such  as  the  finger,  was  brought  suddenly  near  them. 

In  one  lamb,  sent  in  from  Dumfriesshire  in  1882,  there  was  a 
downward  squint  in  both  eyes  even  when  in  repose,  but  in 
others  there  was  no  squinting  unless  under  excitement,  when, 
as  in  the  first  case  described,  there  was  often  a  convulsive 
motion  in  both  eyes. 

We  were  informed  that  many  sheep  seemingly  in  good  health 
often  make  a  jump  and  fall  down,  some  dead,  some  completely 
paralyzed,  when  suddenly  frightened  or  approached  by  a  dog, 
and  that  there  were  very  often  no  other  indications  of  the 
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CAUSES. 

These  are  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  external  eironmsr. 
such  as  soil,  pasture,  geological  formation,  altitude,  wijaih^n*, 
the  influence  of  ticks. 

I.  Influence  of  pasture,  gtxdogical  jfrtnauon^  and  aiiii 
Mr.  Brutherston,  Kelso,  wlio  laxs  made  an  extensive  exai 
tion  of  the  geological  formation  of  louping-ill  districts,  has  coiiu 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  fouDd  on  very  different  soils,  geolo 
gical  formations,  altitudes,— close  to  the  sea,  as  in  Skye, 
on  soils  and  formations  so  far  apart  as  the  Lower  Silumii 
the  Upper  Silurian,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  through  the  Carboni 
ferous  to  the  Basalt  of  the  Tertiary  period,  and  that  it  existet 
equally  upon  all  these,  provided  old  gi^asses  were  aIlow<>d 
remain  on  the  ground.  (By  old  grasses  is  meant  the  gruwths  6 
the  last  and  previous  years.) 

Mr.  Brotherston  was  the  fii^st  to  promulgate  the  opinion  tJbat 
the  cause  of  the  disease  was  contained  in  the  withered  grasses 
as  these  grasses  were  extensively  covered  with  a  variety  c 
micro-fungi;  and  tliat  these  funyi  acted  upon  the  animal  bod 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  induced  by  ergot  ;^ — that,  in  short 
**  louping-ill  **  was  a  species  of  ergotic  intoxication  or  nervou 
excitement.  This  was  a  very  reasonable  conclusion,  for,  t 
before  stated,  the  disease  w*as  not  found  unless  portions  of  th« 
ground  were  more  or  less  thickly  covered  by  grasses  of  lusl 
year  s  growth,  all  of  which  were  covered  with  micro-fun^. 

It  was  important  to  set  this  question  at  rest,  and  on  9th  May  of 
this  year  four  one-year-old  sheep  were  obtained  from  a  district  in 
which  louping-ill  was  unknown,  and  were  led  up  to  15th  day  of 
June,  or  thii-ty-six  days  in  all,  upon  these  withered  gnisses,  care- 
fully collected  by  Mr.  Brotherston  in  the  11a wick  district.  Alter 
that  six  ewes  and  lambs  were  added  to  the  number,  and  fed 
upon  the  same  grasses,  and  remained  quite  free  from  dise^i^e. 
Later  on,  the  grasses  were  mixeii  with  ergots,  but  no  effect  was 
induced,  beyond  a  slight  loss  of  appetite  and  some  degree  of 
purging 

By  introducing  a  small  portion  of  fungous  grass  into  a 
cultivation  fluid,  long  thread-like  tilamenU  could  l>e  giowiw 
but  these  ditlered  fiom  what  is  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  atid 
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the  above  experiment  almost  conclusively  proved  that  neither 
the  grasses  nor  the  micro-fungi  are  capable  of  directly  inducing 
the  disease. 

Doubtless  animals  fed  upon  such  poor  food,  particularly  if 
compelled  to  range  over  the  hills  in  search  of  it,  are  rendered 
feeble  and  incapable  of  resisting  the  influence  of  disease-exciting 
causes,  and  in  consequence  the  mortality  is  thus  rendered 
much  greater  than  where  the  pastures  are  richer  and  more 
nutritious. 

II.  The  infiuence  of  the  weather, — The  minority  of  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  disease  hold  the  opinion  that  a  sudden  change 
of  weather  of  any  kind,  whether  from  good  to  bad  or  from  bad 
to  good,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  induce  the  disease;  whilst 
others  maintain  that  it  appears  only  during  the  prevalence  of 
cold  east  winds. 

These  opinions  are  entitled  to  some  consideration,  as  it  is  an 
actual  fact  that  the  mortality  is  very  much  greater  after  a 
sudden  change,  particularly — and  in  every  instance  that  came 
under  observation  during  the  investigation — a  change  from  warm 
to  cold  and  inclement  weather. 

But  neither  change  of  weather  nor  exposure  to  its  inclemency 
are  of  themselves .  sufficient  to  induce  the  disease,  nor  does  the 
latter  in  any  of  its  phases  simulate  an  ailment  brought  about 
by  climatic  influences ;  and  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  de- 
duced from  the  above  premises  is,  that  inclement  weather,  by 
its  debilitating  influences,  predisposes  to  disease,  and  causes 
many  animals  to  succumb  to  what  otherwise  might  have  passed 
off  without  very  grave  consequences. 

One  flockmaster  observed  that  he  believed  the  great  majority 
of  the  sheep  in  an  infected  district  had  the  disease  once  in  their 
lives  in  greater  or  less  severity  during  the  season ;  that  if  the 
food  were  good  and  the  weather  favourable,  but  few  became 
seriously  ill,  and  fewer  died ;  but  if  the  weather  became  sud- 
denly cold  or  wet,  the  disease  was  able  to  make  a  deeper 
impression  upon  the  animal  body,  and  many  then  succumbed  ; 
and  further,  if  the  disease  were  due  to  the  weather,  why  was  it 
confined  to  certain  districts,  whilst  in  others  equally  cold  and 
exposed  it  was  entirely  unknown  ? 

Being  satisfied  that  the  grasses,  micro-fungi,  ergot,  geological 
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formations,  and  weather  were  insufficient  to  cause  tLe  disease. 
one  other  probable  source  of  it  remained  to  be  eoiisideml. 
namely : — 

3.  Tlie  inflitmct  of  ticks  (Ixodes),  —  TLe  belief  is  genenil 
amongst  all  acquainted  with  louping-ill  that  it  is  closely  allied 
to  ticks;  the  majoiity  of  farmers,  indeed,  believing  that  the 
parasites,  by  fixing  themselves  in  the  skin  and  sucking  the 
blood,  cause  such  extensive  irritation,  pain,  and  weakness,  Uiat 
the  animals  perish  from  these  causes,  and  that  the  con^^dsivi! 
spasms  and  paralysis  are  merely  symptoms  of  irritation  and 
debility.  A  veiy  brief  acquaintance  with  the  disease,  however, 
compelled  the  author  to  coochide  tliat.  no  matter  bow  closely 
allied  the  tick  and  the  disease  w^ere.  that  irritation  and  loss  of 
blood  had  little  or  no  connection  with  the  disease  under  con* 
sideration ;  for  in  many  instances  but  few  of  the  parasites  were 
found  on  some  of  the  diseased  sheep,  wldlst  many-  liealthy  ones 
were  swarming  with  them,  and  seemingly  feeling  but  little  dis- 
comfort. It  was,  however,  noticed  that  when  they  were  Yery 
numerous  on  lambs,  such  lambs  presented  the  disease  in  an 
aggravated  form,  as  if  the  dose  of  the  disease- inducing  material 
had  been  a  strong  one.  The  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  ticki 
or  its  close  connection  with  the  disease,  being,  so  general,  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  this  point  very  carefully,  with  the  view  of 
determining  if  any  relationship  existed  between  the  panisite 
and  the  disease.  The  result  of  observations  on  this  point  wad 
confirmatory  of  the  popular  idea;  for  it  was  found — I^rf.  That 
where  louping-ill  existed  there  the  tick  was  sure  to  \je  :  2iL  That 
where  the  pai*asites  were  absent  there  was  no  louping-ill :  3d, 
That  the  appearance  of  the  parasites  on  the  sheep  in  April  and 
early  summer  was  concomitant  with  the  annual  outljreak  of  the 
disease :  4///',  That  in  Skye,  where  it  is  said  the  disease  appedus 
both  in  spring  and  autumn,  it  was  seen  by  the  Commission^  as 
already  stated,  in  autumn ;  and  what  was  said  about  the  lack 
being  there  in  autumn  was  found  to  be  true* 

Ticks  are  occasionally  found  on  land  free  from  louping^ilL 
From  this  it  nmst  be  concluded  that  the  parasites  are  the 
conveyers  or  inocidators  of  a  poison  existing  in  the  herbage 
or  land;  for  by  improvement  of  the  land  by  ploughing  Aod 
liming,  by  artifichilly  feeding  the  sheep,  and   destroying  or 
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otherwise  disposing  of  old  grasses — the  natural  covers  of  the 

tick,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter — ^louping-ill  has  been  entirely 
eradicated. 


The  Tick. 

The  tick  is  a  true  blood-sucking  parasite,  belonging  to  the 
family  Ixodidcp,  the  class  Arachnidcp,  and  order  Acarince.  The 
mouth  of  the  tick  is  provided  with  a  serrated  beak  or  rostrum, 
which  enables  it  to  pierce  the  skin,  and  retain  its  hold  very 
firmly,  and  almost  without  effort,  as  the  barbs  or  serrations 
point  backwards.   • 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  but  the  best  known  are  the 
Ixodes  ricintis,  dog-tick,  the  Ixodes  reduvius  and  Ixodes  plumbens, 
sheep  and  cattle  tick.  Those  found  during  the  investigation 
were  recognised  by  Mr.  Moore,  British  Museum,  as  Ixodes 
ricinus,  erinaceits,  and  marginattis. 

Ticks  are  said  by  Professor  Simonds  (see  Journal  of  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  vol.  I.,  1865)  to  exist  in  most  localities,  and 
that  they  specially  abound  in  light  sandy  and  warm  districts, 
where  brushwood,  thickets,  and  plantations  prevail.  But  during 
this  investigation  we  found  them  upon  every  variety  of  soil,  and 
at  different  altitudes — close  to  the  sea-level  in  Skye,  and  at  a 
height  of  2000  feet  in  the  inland  districts;  in  fact  they  will 
be  found  as  high  as  sheep  will  go,  provided  always  old 
grasses  are  abundant  to  afford  cover,  as  they  are  thus  pro- 
tected from  injury,  and  are  left  at  comparative  rest  during  the 
periods  they  are  not  obtaining  blood  from  the  animals  which 
they  attack.  Prompted  by  hunger,  they  quit  their  hiding-places, 
and  attack  any  animal  which  may  come  in  their  way,  by 
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plonging  their  besks  or  sackiiig  proboscides  deeply  into  the  skin, 
particalariT  about  the  face,  root  of  ears,  lower  parts  of  breast, 
h^^tween  the  thighs,  in  fact  into  those  parts  of  the  skin  covered 
more  with  fine  hair  than  wooL 

Thus  fixed,  they  will  hang  for  days  together  sucking  the  blood, 
until  their  bodies  become  distended  to  eight  or  ten  times  their 
original  size,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  quit  their  hold  until 
they  die,  the  eggs  remaining  dormant  until  next  spring,  and, 
shortly  after  they  are  hatched,  they  most  probably  attack  the 
sheep,  and  after  they  once  bite  remain  firmly  fixed  in  the  skin. 

It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  when  dead  or  dying  sheep  weie 
examined,  the  ticks  were  found  already  dead,  or  in  a  dying 
condition,  in  almost  every  instance  of  louping-ilL 

Rabbits,  ferrets,  stoats,  weasels,  and  more  rarely  hares,  are 
attacked  by  ticks,  but  there  are  no  instances  recorded  of  these 
animals  becoming  infected  by  louping-ill.  This  is  probably  due 
to  these  hosts  proving  unsuitable  habitats  for  the  development 
of  the  organism,  inducing  "  louping-ill,"  but  horses  are  said  to 
present  symptoms  of  the  disease  during  the  louping-ill  season. 

When  they  first  leave  the  ground  to  attack  animals  they  are 
very  small,  sometimes  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  when 
ven'  numerous  make  the  part  quite  black  by  their  numbers, 
and  they  adhere  so  closely  that  scraping  them  ofif  will  tear  up 
the  skin. 

In  South  America,  where  the  parasite  is  called  the  Carpaio, 
it  is  stated  that  many  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  annually 
carried  off,  and  frequently  a  scarcity  is  thus  caused. — (Micro- 
scopical Traiusactions,  vol.  I.,  p.  88.) 

Being  satisfied  that  the  parasites  had  a  close  connection 
with  the  disease  (the  proofs  that  they  were  co-existent  upon 
certain  lands,  and  simultaneous  in  their  appearance,  being  over- 
whelming), but  failing  to  see  that  they  caused  grave  disease 
and  death  by  inducing  irritation  and  loss  of  blood  to  any  ^^reat 
extent,  it  was  necessary  to  discover  if  any  organism  existed  in 
sheep  dead  from  louping-ill,  and  if  so,  to  trace  its  source  of 
origin,  indeed  to  demonstrate  if  such  an  organism  was  common 
to  the  tick  and  to  animals  afl'ected  with  louping-ill.  This  wa-^ 
a  matter  of  some  dithculty,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  animals 
examined  after  death  no  really  characteristic  lesions  could  be 
detected. 
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In  many,  all  parts  of  the  body  presented  the  appearances  of 
health,  death  having  been  evidently  due  to  intense  nervous 
irritation. 

In  some,  of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  there  were  signs 
of  other  diseases,  but  these  in  reality  had  no  connection  with 
the  animal's  death,  and  we  are  now  referring  to  louping-ill 
pure  and  simpla  In  some  instances  there  is  a  jelly-like  forma- 
tion within  the  spinal  canal,  external  to  the  dura  mater,  some- 
times extending  in  a  more  or  less  uniform  layer  from  one  end 
of  the  canal  to  the  other,  but  rarely  extending  within  the 
cranium.  It  is  sometimes  in  patches  here  and  there,  particularly 
embracing  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  generally  there  is  a 
large  patch  in  the  lumbar  region,  then  smaller  ones  scattered  along 
the  dorsal  region  ;  often  a  large  patch  at  or  about  the  junction  of 
the  cervical  and  dorsal,  and  very  frequently  a  large  and  much 
redder  patch  immediately  posterior  to  the  foramen  magnum,  or 
entrance  into  the  brain  cavity.  This  jelly  is  seen  both  in  lambs 
and  in  aged  sheep  in  great  perfection.  It  was  first  seen  in 
sheep  by  me  at  Langholm  on  20th  May  1881,  in  a  four-year- 
old  ewe.  I  have  also  seen  it  in  oxen,  as  well  as  in  sheep 
and  lambs.  It  is,  however,  not  constant,  even  in  cases  that 
have  been  unwell  for  several  days,  whilst  in  others  that  have 
been  down  three  or  four  days  it  is  abundant.  I  make  particular 
reference  to  this  jelly,  as  some  to  whom  I  have  shown  it 
have  asserted  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  disease,  that 
in  fact  it  is  a  myxomatous  condition  of  the  fat  surrounding 
the  spinal  cord, — a  condition,  they  say,  not  inconsistent  with 
health  in  young  animals ;  and  that  what  I  considered  mycelia, 
the  development  of  which  within  the  body  being  supposed  to 
be  an  impossibility,  were  nothing  more  than  capillaries,  and  the 
spores  blood  corpuscles. 

This  jelly  is  a  slimy  tenacious  substance,  of  a  straw  colour, 
and,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  lying  external  to  the  dura  mater, 
and  when  examined  microscopically  is  found  to  contain  an 
organism,  the  BacUlum  chorece  ovis,  presenting  the  appearances 
seen  in  the  drawings. 
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Figures  1  and  2  have  reference  to  the  appearance  seen 
in  fresh  specimens  of  this  jelly  under  powers  of  600  or  700 
diameters,  when  the  most  characteristic  structures  are  those 
to  which  I  have  applied  the  term  mycelia,  and  which,  as  stated 
above,  were  considered  to  be  capillaries  by  some  savants  to 
whom  I  had  shown  the  specimens.  At  a  in  figures  1  and  2 
are  seen  these  filaments  in  various  fonns ;  they  appear  to  consist 
of  an  extremely  delicate  limiting  membrane  (appearing  better 
defined  in  filaments  of  medium  size  than  in  the  larger  ones)  of 
highly  refractive  semi-fluid  contents,  and  at  intervals  enclosed 
masses  of  spores  of  a  still  higher  refractive  power  than  the  fluid 
in  which  they  lie. 

These  spore-masses  are  seen  at  b  in  both  figures,  and  at  c  there 
are  a  few  free  spores  outside  the  filaments.  Figure  2  shows  the 
appearance  I  have  most  commonly  observed ;  figure  1  represents 
a  less  common  appearance,  where  they  resemble  berries  upon 
short  stalks. 

As  arguments  against  these  mycelia  or  filaments  being 
capillaries,  I  would  point  to  their  peculiarity  of  branching,  the 
minute  size  of  many  of  these  branches,  their  behaviour  on 
staining ;  and  further,  that  the  contents,  instead  of  being  shrivelled 
blood-corpuscles,  differ  very  much  from  such  bodies  in  their 
uniformity  of  size,  smoothness  of  outline,  and  high  refractive 
power ;  but,  finally,  the  appearance  of  identical  filaments  in  fluids 
from  cultivation  of  the  blood  and  spinal  fluids  of  sheep  affected 
with  this  disease  sets  aside  completely  any  possibility  of  their 
being  capillaries. 

The  fresh  spinal  subarachnoid  fluid  obtained  from  spines  in 
which  the  jelly  or  muxa  is  absent,  when  dried  on  a  glass  slide 
and  stained  with  methyl  aniline,  is  seen  to  contain  a  consider- 
able number  of  bodies,  like  those  marked  a  in  the  drawings,  and 
some  epithelial  scales,  but  no  motile  or  rod-like  bacteria  or  bacilli 
When  a  minute  drop  of  this  clear  and  fresh  spinal  fluid  is  culti- 
vated in  mutton  broth,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  room, 
or  exposed  to  the  sunlight  in  proper  cultivation  vessels,  it  gives 
rise  to  the  following  series  of  changes : — first,  in  about  eighteen 
hours  the  fluid  is  seen  to  be  more  or  less  turbid,  and  if  examined 
microscopically  under  a  good  light,  and  with  power  over  600 
diameters,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  crowded  with  extremely  minute 
organisms  of  a  cylindrical  or  club  shape,  with  slightly  rounded 
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Cultivation  from  Spinal  PluiA 


Fi^mre  3,  drawn  from  a  specimen  procured  from  a  cultivatioi 
in  mutton  broth  of  spinal  fluid  from  an  afifected  sheep,  show; 
these  rods  free  and  in  several  states  of  attachment,  as  well  a: 
masses  of  zooghea  with  bacilli  embedded  in  it 

A  few  hours  later,  longer  cliains  are  developed,  and  rod-lik( 
bacteria  or  bacilli  having  active  motion  are  very  abundant 
whilst  at  other  points  distinct  mycelia  or  spore-bearing  tubes 
identical  with  those  seen  in  the  glutinous  matter  from  the  cunl 
are  visible,  and  masses  of  zoogla»a  with  micrococci  are  seen 
scattered  throughout  the  field, — figures  4  and  5,  c,  e. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  the  individual  character  of  these  rods,  and 
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also  of  their  attachment  in  single  or  multiple  chains,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  figures  5  and  6. 

A  free  rod  or  bacterium,  as  at  rf,  figures  5  and  6,  presents  a 
somewhat  cylindrical  outline,  slightly  rounded  at  the  extremities, 
with  a  bright  line  (due  to  refraction)  running  down  the  centre, 
and  slightly  swollen  out  at  either  end.  (The  appearance  of  this 
line  is  less  given  by  the  drawing  than  are  the  other  characters.) 
The  middle  part  of  each  rod  is  a  little  constricted,  but  much 
less  so  than  bacterium  termo;  its  length  is  about  midway 
between  that  of  bacterium  termo  and  of  bacillum  anthracis,  and 
the  rounding  of  its  ends  is  ako  intermediate  between  these  two, 
but  more  nearly  approaching  the  characters  of  the  latter. 

The  character  of  the  chains  or  rows  of  rods  may  be  seen  in 
figures  3  to  6,  the  former  under  600  diameters,  showing  the  general 
appearance  of  single  and  double  rows,  the  latter  of  double  rows 
under  a  higher  power  (1200)  and  in  various  stages  of  detachment. 

These  chains  present  very  much  the  appearance  seen  in  many 
low  forms  of  vegetable  life,  only  difl'ering  in  point  of  size. 
Figure  3  shows  that  in  the  double  rows,  so  long  as  the  rods  are 
in  lateral  contact,  clear  division  lines  mark  the  chains  trans- 
versely at  intervals  corresponding  to  the  lengths  of  two  rods, 
and  that  also  less  distinct  cross  lines  are  visible  midway 
between  these,  marking  oflf  each  bundle  as  it  were,  into  four. 
The  single  chains  often  present  here  and  there  an  occasional 
element  in  position  alongside  (see  figures  5  and  6).  In  all  of 
the  figures  are  to  be  seen  masses  of  zoogloea  with  embedded 
bacteria,  as  well  as  many  free  bacteria  in  the  intervals.  In 
figure  6  many  of  these  seem  to  have  been  breaking  up  into 
debris  (these  are  shown  in  fainter  lines) ;  indeed  it  was  noticed 
that  by  allowing  putrefaction  to  take  place  the  appearance  of 
the  bacterium  termo  was  always  rapidly  followed  by  this  result, 
and  finally  by  the  total  disappearance  of  the  bacillum  under 
consideration.  Perhaps  more  intei^esting  than  the  appearance 
of  the  rods  in  all  the  cultivation  fluids,  whether  from  the  spinal 
fluid  or  from  the  blood,  is  the  appearance  of  these  filamentous 
tubes  marked  e  in  figures  4  and  6,  as  proving  the  identity  of  the 
organisms  seen  in  the  jelly  from  the  spinal  canal,  and  those 
developed  from  cultivation  of  fluids  from  the  affected  animals, 
as  well  from  the  bodies  to  sheep  ticks,  as  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows. 
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An  examination  of  the  blood  alone  gave  no  very  satisfactory 
result.  Here  and  tbere,  liowever,  spore-like  bodies  were  seen: 
these,  however,  were  neither  numerous  nor  constant ;  but  by  ino- 
cidating  mutton  broth  with  a  minute  quantity  of  fresh  blood  a 
result  was  obtained,  but  not  in  all  instances,  exactly  identical 
with  that  residting  from  the  cultivation  of  the  spinal  fluid.  la 
the  course  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  the  cultivation 
fluid  was  seen  to  be  more  or  less  turbid,  and  on  the  microiicopic 
examination  of  a  stained  specimen  free  bacilli  were  seen  in 
great  abundance  :  a  few  were  also  seen  in  rows.  On  the  third 
or  fourth  day  mycelia,  with  spores  in  their  centre  or  eoveriti^ 
their  walls,  became  visible,  as  well  as  masses  of  zooglora  with 
numerous  embedded  bacilli  and  micrococci,  as  seen  in  figure  4 

Fm.  4. 
Bacuxum  Chores  Ovis  from  Blood  Cultivation, 
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a.  Rows  of  rods  in  group*  of  fours  and  sutes. 

b.  A  few  rode  in  a  tingle  row. 

r.  Mam  of  zooglcea  with  microcooci. 

rf.  A  iinele  n^. 

r»  Mycsoiium  with  spores* 


The  microscopic  appearances  of  the  jelly-like  substm 
in  the  spinal  canal,  and  the  development  of  the  game  i 
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and  spores  with  motile  bacilli  from  the  blood,  &c,  although 
not  as  yet  dealing  up  entirely  the  life  history  of  these  organisms, 
showed  that  a  new  discovery  had  been  made,  and  that  the 
disease  in  question  was  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  system 
through  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  fluids  of  which  this  organism 
seems  to  find  a  suitable  nidus  for  complete  development 

The  experimental  feeding  of  the  sheep  on  fungoid  grasses 
having  given  no  result  (p.  790),  the  author  had  but  one  resource 
left  by  which  he  hoped  to  determine  whether  the  tick  conveyed 
the  disease  to  the  sheep  or  not,  and  for  this  purpose  ticks  from 
diseased  sheep  were  introduced  into  the  cultivation  vessels 
containing  the  mutton  broth,  and  the  results  were  most  con- 
clusive. In  a  few  days  the  fluid  became  turbid,  and  was  found 
to  contain  numerous  bacilli  or  rod-like  bacteria,  in  no  respect 
distinguishable  from  those  got  in  the  fluids  from  the  diseased 
sheep ;  and  further,  that  the  peculiar  filaments  with  spores  in 
their  interior  were  also  seen  (figure  5,  e). 

Bacillvu  Chorba  Ovm. — Cultivations  prom  Tick. 
Fio.  5, 
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a.  Single  rows  of  bacteria  with  traces  of  a  double  row  remainiDg. 

h.  A  few  rods  seemingly  imperfect 

c.   Zooglcea^  d.  A  perfect  and  entire  rod.  f.  Mycelium. 
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Fig.  6, 

BACOLOIt  ChOBUI  Ovia.— CtrLTIYATIOKn  rfiOM  TiCK. 
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n.  Double  row  splittliig  into  two  itngte  rows,  which  separate  longittiiiinjdlf. 

h.  Double  row  in  Another  stage  of  divisioD. 

c.  Two  (Litigle  rows  Ijring  ne&rly  pnrftllel  d^  A  Bitigle  rod. 

e.  Zooglcsa.  with  diBJutcgnitiiig  bAciUi.      /  ZooglcBA  with  entire  bacilli. 

The  straw ish-c€loured  mould  Avliich  soon  coveretl  the  ticks, 
when  stained,  dried,  t;larified  with  oil  of  cloves,  and  moiint>ed  la 
Imlsam,  presented  the  appearances  seen  in  figures  o  and  6. 

Now  this  proved  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  the  organism 
was  in  the  tick ;  hut  whetlier  the  tick  received  it  from  the  sheep, 
or  the  sheep  from  the  tick,  was  a  point  yet  to  he  determined, 
and  for  this  purpose  ticks  were  obtained  from  perfectly  healtliy 
sheep  and  treated  in  the  same  w^ay,  and  the  conclusion  arrivinl 
at  WiLs  that  the  organism  was  coniniiinicated  by  the  tick  from 
louping-ill  districts  to  the  sheep,  for  the  same  organism  was  found 
to  be  developed,  but  not  quite  so  quickly,  in  the  cultivation  as 
in  that  containing  the  tick  from  sheep  suffering  from  louping«iIh 

This  last  experiment,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  proved 
the  fact  that  the  ticks  experimented  with  contained  Xhm 
spores  of  the  organism,  and  were  capable  of  infecting  slieep; 
and  that  the  reason  that  all  sheep   were   not  infected  wiu 
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simply  the  fact  that  many  sheep  were  able  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  the  organism,  or  suffered  so  slightly  that  they  were  not 
observed  to  be  ilL 

The  infecting  organism  may  be  received  in  two  ways : — firstly, 
by  the  infected  tick  fixing  itself  in  the  skin,  thus  directly 
inoculating  the  higher  animal;  secondly,  by  the  ingestion  of 
ticks — which  in  their  earlier  stages  abound  in  the  grasses — the 
organism  gains  access  into  tlie  system,  particularly  if  any  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  apparatus  be  abraded. 

Many  sheep  even  badly  affected  recover  from  louping-ill,  and 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  organism  has  but  a  transient  effect 
upon  many  others;  that  in  fact,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
diseases,  many  are  able  to  throw  it  off,  and  are  most  probably 
by  this  inoculation  rendered  proof  in  many  or  even  the  majority 
of  instances  against  any  further  infection.  This  conclusion  is 
borne  out  by  a  circumstance  well  known  to  flockmasters  and 
shepherds,  namely,  that  sheep  removed  from  a  district  free  from 
louping-ill  are  much  more  liable  to  take  the  disease  than  those 
reared  in  "  louping-ill  districts." 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  page  769,  he  will  find  the  above 
deduction  is  confirmed  by  French  experimentalists  on  external 
anthrax. 

In  order  to  complete  the  series  of  experiments,  it  was 
necessary  to  inoculate  mutton  broth  with  the  blood  and  spinal 
fluid  of  healthy  sheep ;  and  this  was  repeatedly  done,  and  in 
every  instance  with  no  result,  the  broth  remaining  perfectly 
clear  and  free  from  organisms  at  the  time  these  sheets  are  going 
to  press,  or  more  than  three  months  after  the  healthy  spinal 
fluid  had  been  introduced  into  the  mutton  broth. 

The  Anti- Vivisection  Act  being  a  bar  to  the  experimental 
inoculation  of  animals  without  a  license,  and  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  license,  it  has  been  hitherto  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  disease  can  be  inoculated  from  the 
tick,  or  directly  conveyed  from  one  sheep  to  another, — that,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  truly  infectious  disease ;  and  the  problem  must  still 
remain  unsolved  until  a  future  period.  If  found  to  be  inocu- 
lable  from  the  tick  to  sheep,  or  from  one  sheep  to  another, 
preventive  inoculation  with  attenuated  virus  will  then  have  to 
be  considered. 

An  endeavour  to  cultivate  from  the  jelly  obtained  from  the 
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spinal  canal  did  not  give  siich  striking  results,  as  mycelium 
was  not  developed.  Reasoning  upon  this  fact,  the  author 
ventures  a  speculation  that  probably  the  disease  is  not  directly 
conimunieable  from  one  sheep  to  another,  and  that  the  organi&m 
(only  fully  developed  into  mjcelia  in  some  sheep — ^others,  owing 
to  debility  of  constitution,  excessive  irritation,  or  other  causes^ 
succumbing  before  the  development  of  the  muxa)  has  to  enter 
the  body  of  at  least  one  other  host,  namely,  the  tick,  and  that 
this  parasite  alone  is  capable  of  infecting  the  higher  animalsi 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mycelia  or  filaments  and  burilli  or 
rods  difler  in  size,  and  to  some  this  seems  antagonistic  to  the 
view  that  it  is  a  specific  organism. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  tliese  different  appear- 
ances are  due  to  the  varying  ages  of  the  gro\\^h,  and  that  the 
organism  seems  only  to  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  spinal  canal* 
where,  in  the  jelly  sometimes  there  found,  it  may  be  seen  in  Its 
highest  development 

The  great  question  giving  origin  to  these  investigations  is, 
what  is  the  remedy  for  the  disease  ?  and  the  reply  is,  destroy  the 
ticks  and  the  disease  is  prevented,  in  fact  exterminated. 

Various  remedies  are  recommended  for  the  destruction  of  ticks, 
and  some  of  these  are  simple  and  efficacious.  They  are  not  to 
be  pulled  off  unless  existing  in  small  numbers,  for  by  such 
means  the  rostrum  will  be  left  fixed  in  the  skin,  and  may  give 
rise  to  bad  results.  If  they  are  cut  asunder  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  they  will  immediately  retract  the  sucking  organ  and 
fall  off. 

Sponging  the  skin  with  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  saturated  with 
salt,  is  recommended  by  Professor  Simonds,  who  also  states  that 
one  ounce  of  creosote  to  four  of  linseed  oil,  rubbed  in  with  the 
point  of  tlie  finger  around  the  place  where  the  ticks  are  fixed, 
will  be  effectual  for  tlieir  removal  They  are  also  quickly 
destroyed  by  touching  them  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  aw 
thus  rendered  easily  detached  by  the  slightest  friction. 

Dipping  the  sheep  with  any  of  the  recognised  sheep-dips  will 
also  destroy  the  ticks,  but  this  procedure  cannot  be  very  coo- 
veniently  effected  at  and  about  the  lambing  season,  and  if  lamb 
were  dipped,  great  care  would  liave  to  be  exercised  that  the 
dip  \ye  not  too  strong,  or  else  the  remedy  might  prove  worw 
than  the  disease. 
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The  great  question,  however,  is,  can  ticks  be  destroyed  and 
the  disease  prevented?  and  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to 
answer  in  the  aflBrmative. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  already  stated,  ticks  are 
only  found  where  the  last  and  previous  year's  grasses  are  rank 
and  afford  cover  for  the  parasites,  and  the  remedy  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disease  is  to  eat  down  if  possible,  cut,  burn,  or 
otherwise  remove,  during  the  autumn  all  the  long  grasses  of  the 
previous  sununer's  growth. 

Mr.  Brotherston,  believing  that  the  grasses  themselves,  in- 
fested with  micro-fungi  and  ergots,  are  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
strongly  recommended  this  method  for  the  disposal  of  superfluous 
pasturage,  which,  if  left  on  the  ground,  becomes  of  itself  diseased, 
and  is  supposed  by  him  to  be  capable  of  inducing  disease  in  stock ; 
and  in  answer  to  the  question,  how  are  the  sheep  to  be  kept 
alive  when  the  pastures  are  thus  made  bare,  has  replied  that 
the  grasses  must  be  subsidised  with  corn,  roots,  hay,  &c.,  and 
that  by  thus  returning  something  to  the  land,  which  is  gradually 
but  surely  impoverished,  the  grasses  will  become  of  a  better 
quality,  and  will  continue  to  grow  for  a  much  longer  period 
during  the  year  than  hitherto. 

Putting  aside  the  problem  which  is  yet  unsolved,  namely,  the 
possibility  of  the  louping-ill  organism  having  to  pass  one  of  its 
stages  of  existence  as  a  micro-fungus  upon  some  grass  (such  as 
the  Nardus  dricta,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the 
poor  soil  in  such  localities)  before  entering  the  body  of  the  tick 
or  whether  it  is  hereditary,  as  it  were,  in  the  body  of  some  sheep 
ticks,  leaving  the  pasture  bare,  and  subsidising  it  with  hay  or 
com,  recommends  itself  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  inter- 
ested in  sheep,  for  it  is  a  fact  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  that  by 
rendering  the  pastures  bare  the  covers  and  hatching-places  of  the 
ticks  are  thus  destroyed.  In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  the  experience  of  an  Ettrick  sheep- 
farmer,  Mr.  Nichol,  Crosslee  and  Newborough  on  Ettrick,  who 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Brotherston  and  myself  on  24th  June  1882. 

Mr.  Nichol  stated  that  he  entered  the  farm  of  Newborough 
twelve  years  ago,  and  that  the  louping-ill  was  then  very  bad. 
Between  Whitsunday  term  (May  26th)  and  August  he  lost  ten 
per  cent,  of  his  lambs — thirty-two  out  of  sixteen  score — besides 
several  ewes.    He  thought  the  farm   was  not  worth  having. 
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The  parks  were  all  in  rough  grass.  Next  year  he  bought  some 
cattle,  and  far  more  the  following  year  ;  ate,  cut  down^  and  ev^fl 
burned  the  old  grasses ;  drained  and  limed  the  parks^  using  six 
tons  of  lime  per  acre  to  the  light  and  eight  tons  to  the  hea\T 
land.  He  continued  to  eat,  cut,  and  burn  down  the  grasses  as 
bare  as  he  could,  and  both  the  "  loupin-gill  *'  and  the  tick* 
became  scarcer  and  scarcer.  The  third  spring  after  he  entei^ 
the  farm  it  was  very  cold  and  sleety  up  to  and  after  the 
**  cutting"  time.  Ticks  were  very  much  scxircer  than  tiiey  had 
been  before,  and  louping-ill  was  very  much  diminished  inth 
him,  whilst  on  other  farms  it  was,  as  mi^xlit  have  been  expected 
from  the  stat^  of  the  weather,  very  bad*  He  thought,  Imt 
wrongly,  as  he  has  now  found  out,  that  the  wet,  coarse  weather 
M-as  the  cause  of  tlie  scarcity  of  the  ticks. 

In  six  years  both  louping-ill  and  tick  had  both  almost  entirely 
disappeaxx^d — an  odd  one  now  and  then— and  he  has  had 
scarcely  any  since. 

He  has  kept  extra  stock,  both  of  cattle  and  sheep,  during 
summer*  The  number  of  cattle  kept  has  increased  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  and  twentj%  which  were  kept  during  the  summer 
oflSSL  The  cattle  are  sold  abt^ut  Octoter,  but  about  thirty 
head  are  kept  on  the  hills  during  winter,  part  of  them  being 
tied  at  night  Last  year  Mr.  Nichol  stat^,  *  You  may  believe 
the  pastures  were  eaten  to  the  bone."  During  our  visit,  how- 
ever, we  found  that  the  grasses  were  more  luxuriant  antl  »>f 
much  better  (luaUty  than  on  any  neighbouring  land. 

Wlien  he  fii at  entered  the  farm,  the  bnd  kept  twentv-rl.Ti 
score  of  sheeji ;  it  now  keeps  thirty  score,  besides  the  extnj  oat: It. 

Mr*  Nichol  stated  he  had  been  a  shepherd  for  forty  yeafs 
before  becoming  a  farmer;  tliat  he  never  beard  of  artificial  fooil 
being  given  to  hill  sheep  until  18Gt).  Since  tlien,  when  tlie 
sheep  have  been  unable  to  graze  for  fitjst  and  snow,  he  lias  fed 
artilicially  upon  four  dilferent  occ?isions,  with  half  a  pc>und  of 
corn  daily,  when  the  hay  was  done,  for  from  four  to  eight  v%'eeks^ 
or  until  the  grass  came,  and  found  the  slieep  to  do  well  during 
the  ensuing  summer,  and  did  not  require  any  artificial  feeding 
during  the  following  winter,  unless  it  wua  a  bad  one.  When  so 
fed  the  sheep  came  off  the  hill  better  in  spring,  although  cattle 
had  been  on  all  winter, 

BrsLxy  still  prevails  from  October  to  January. 
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Mr.  Nichol  has  held  the  neighbouring  farm,  Crosslee,  for  one 
year ;  both  louping-ill  and  tick  are  on  it  He  put  seventy  head 
of  cattle  on  in  the  summer  of  last  year  (1881),  but  four  of  them 
were  poisoned  with  some  sheep-dip  left  on  by  the  last  tenant,  so 
he  became  frightened  and  sent  them  to  Newborough.  He  has 
twenty-six  on  now,  and  intends  to  have  more,  and  has  no  fear 
but  that  he  will  abolish  both  louping-ill  and  tick. 

There  is  a  strong  prejudice  amongst  even  the  most  enlightened 
sheep-farmers  and  shepherds  against  all  artificial  feeding  of  hill 
sheep  during  winter,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  object  to  give 
hay  during  the  coarsest  weather,  when  the  ground  is  deeply 
covered  with  frozen  snow,  and  the  animals  actually  dying  from 
the  want  of  food,  upon  the  ground  that  by  being  fed  upon  hay 
or  com  the  sheep  are  made  soft  and  incapable  of  standing  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Mr.  Nichol  very  quaintly  remarked, 
"  Those  who  can  afford  to  let  their  sheep  die,  do  so,  but  I  cannot 
afford  this,  so  give  corn." 

One  farmer  whom  I  know  very  well  congratulated  himself 
that  his  heavy  loss  had  taken  away  all  his  weakly  sheep,  and  he 
had  now  a  good  strong  stock  to  breed  from,  stock  that  would 
stand  anything,  even  starvation. 

One  moment's  rational  consideration  of  this  matter  would 
open  the  eyes  of  even  the  most  prejudiced,  and  convince  them 
that  starvation  never  leads  to  strength,  but  to  the  converse  con- 
dition, and  that  a  strong  healthy  stock,  although  able  to  live 
through  a  hard  winter  without  any  food  but  what  they  can 
scrape  up,  are  rendered  weak  and  debilitated;  and  that  the 
mortality  amongst  the  ewes  is  enormous  during  the  lambing 
season,  that  many  dead  lambs  are  brought  forth,  and  that  where 
both  mother  and  offspring  survive,  the  latter  often  dies  from 
starvation,  the  ewe  being  unable  to  afford  it  its  natural  susten- 
ance. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  exhaustion  of  soil, 
micro-fungi  on  grasses,  ticks,  poverty,  and  louping-ill  are  co- 
existent. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  all  who  may  read 
these  observations  to  carefully  consider  the  suggestions  laid 
down,  to  increase  the  number  of  their  stock,  and  thus  utilise 
that  which,  if  left  on  the  ground,  becomes  a  source  of  mischief 
not  only  in  itself,  but  by  affording  a  cover  and  harbour  for 
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parasites,  which  I  think  have  been  proved  to  be  the  source  of 
enormous  losses. 

With  regard  to  the  ked,  Melaphagrus  ovis,  found  upon  all 
sheep,  and  having  no  connection  with  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration, it  was  discovered  that  those  removed  from  sheep 
suffering  from  louping-ill  contained  the  germs  of  the  organism, 
and  that  it  could  be  cultivated  as  readily  as  that  of  the  tick 
itself,  whereas,  when  it  was  removed  from  sheep  healthy  and  not 
upon  louping-ill  land,  no  results  were  obtained,  although  several 
experiments  were  made. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LIPiEMIA:  FATTY  BLOOD,  WITH  EXTEEME  OBESITY 
OF  THE  BODY  GENERALLY,  AND  FATTY  DEGENE- 
EATION  OF  THE  HEART,  LIVER,  AND  KIDNEYS 
IN  SHEEF. 

In  February  1882  I  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  living  in  the 
West  Highlands  regarding  a  fatal  disease  which  had  appeared 
amongst  his  ewes,  mostly  among  gimmers. 

The  history  of  the  outbreak  was  very  meagre,  and  was  from 
the  farm  manager,  who  stated — 

"The  appearance  when  first  attacked,  or  rather  when  we 
notice  them,  is  that  they  do  not  follow  the  flock,  and,  when 
walking,  propping  their  legs  as  appearing  to  keep  them  from 
falling,  which  they  often  do,  always  going  down  head  first. 

"  Their  droppings  not  at  all  natural,  and  mixed  with  a  slimy 
mixture  of  blood.  They  live  fi*om  three  to  four  days  after  we 
detect  them  ill. 

"  Their  food  for  the  last  three  months,  turnips  carted  out  on 
grass  land,  with  an  allowance  of  half  a  pound  of  Indian  com 
and  cotton  cake  mixed  per  day. 

"  I  may  add  that  they  were  turned  into  the  turnip  fields  to 
pick  up  broken  and  small  turnips,  but  were  only  there  about 
three  weeks,  during  which  time  they  had  full  turnips,  and  looked 
the  very  picture  of  health. 

"  Mostly  all  the  dead  ewes  when  opened  have  shown  a  great 
deficiency  of  blood." 

The  proprietor  in  a  short  note  informed  me  that  "  the  only 
treatment  that  has  been  attempted  is  giving  a  dose  of  castor  oil, 
and  that  some  of  those  showing  symptoms  of  disease  improved 
since  the  giving  of  cotton  cake  was  discontinued." 
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These  letters  were  accompanied  by  the  carcase  of  a  sheep  of 
the  Shropshire  Down  breed  in  an  advanced  state  of  decom- 
position. 

On  a  post  mortem  examination  being  made  the  whole  body 
was  found  to  be  loaded  with  fat ;  that  of  the  abdominal  parieties 
being  several  inches  in  tliickness ;  the  sublumbar  region  had 
many  pounds  of  fat  in  it,  and  here  it  was  found  that  the  interior 
of  the  fatty  masses  had  undergone  crystallisation ;  well-formed 
crystals  of  stearin e  and  mai'garine  being  found  in  the  midst  of  a 
dry  kind  of  deh*is. 

The  structures  of  the  liver  and  of  the  heart  were  not  only 
thoroughly  infiltrated  with  oil  globules,  but  had  undergone  fatty 
degeneration  to  an  advanced  degree  ;  the  lungs  were  congested, 
and  the  large  pulmonary  vessels  filled  with  thrombi ;  the  cardiac 
ventricles  were  quite  full  of  blood,  showing  that  death  had  been 
induced  by  aesthenia  and  pulmonary  congestion. 

Microscopically  examined,  the  blood  (which  was  pale  in  colour 
when  seen  with  the  naked  eye)  from  the  heart,  pulmonary  vessels, 
and  from  other  parts,  was  found  to  be  loaded  with  oil  globules, 
as  represented  in  the  drawing,  which  was  made  on  the  spot. 


a.  Blood  corjjuscles  altered  in  shape. 

h.  Oil  globules,  isolated  and  in  groups,  scattered  about  the  field. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  oil  globules  vary  in  size,  some  beinu 
smaller,  some  much  larger  than  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  It  was 
unfortunately,  however,  impossible  to  prepare  microscopic  slides 
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of  the  blood  and  tissue  owing  to  the  advancing  decomposition  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  the  fat  gave  the  usiial  reactions  with 
perosmic  acid  and  other  staining  materials. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  disease  has  ever  been  observed  by 
any  veterinary  writer,  and  it  was  only  in  1874  that  Professor 
Kussmaul  firat  drew  attention  to  it  in  the  Deutsches  Archivfur- 
Klinische,  as  causing  a  remarkable  mode  of  death  in  diabetes 
mellitus  of  the  human  being ;  the  fatal  symptoms  consisting  in 
a  peculiar  kind  of  dyspnoea,  which  after  a  time  was  accompanied 
by  and  ended  in  coma. 

In  1879,  the  late  Professor  Sanders,  and  D.  J.  Hamilton, 
M.B.,  Edinburgh,  investigated  two  cases  after  death  from 
diabetes,  and  found  a  condition  of  the  blood  similar  to  that 
described  above. 

Death  from  lipsemia  has  also  been  observed  in  cats  which 
have  suffered  from  exhaustive  diseases,  accompanied  by  great 
emaciation,  but  no  cases  have  hitherto  been  recorded  in  which 
this  condition  of  the  blood  has  accompanied  obesity  of  the  body 
generally. 

Fatty  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  a  cause  of  death 
in  some  cases  of  compound  fractures  of  the  long  bones  in  man, 
and  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  medulla  of  the  osseous 
canal  gains  entrance  into  the  iniptured  blood-vessels,  and  is  thus 
mixed  up  with  the  general  circulation,  becoming  arrested  in  its 
passage  through  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  there  forming  a 
block  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  which  finally  effectually 
stops  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  causes  death  by  apnoea. 

On  comparing  the  fat  condition  of  the  body  of  this  sheep  to 
the  emaciation  of  diabetic  subjects,  one  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  contrast  between  the  two  extremes.  It  is  certainly 
difficult  to  answer  the  question,  how  is  the  fat  produced  in  the 
blood  of  diabetic  patients  ?  but  in  this  sheep  the  conclusion  seems 
self-evident :  that  we  had  an  animal  which  (along  with  others) 
had  been  fed  up  to  such  a  point  that  it  could  no  longer  either 
assimilate,  utilise,  or  excrete  the  highly  nutritious  matters 
contained  in  its  food. 

The  Shropshire  Down  breed  of  sheep  are  noted  for  their 
fattening  properties,  and  in  this  case  we  had  an  example  of  an 
animal  having  been  fed  beyond  the  point  of  perfection.  The 
winter  of  1881-2  was  a  remarkably  open  one ;  grass  was  plentiful 
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throughout  the  season,  and,  in  addition  to  an  abundance  of  grass, 
these  sheep  had  a  full  allowance  of  turnips,  besides  com  and 
cotton  cake.  This  rich  food,  the  quantity  of  which,  however, 
does  not  strike  one  as  being  outrageously  great,  given  in  addition 
to  the  turnips  and  grass  to  animals  whose  fattening  qualities  is 
so  well  known,  was  evidently  too  much.  After  feeding  upon 
it,  the  sheep  would  have  Uttle  or  no  inclination  to  roam  about ; 
indeed,  grass  being  abundant,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
them  to  travel  far  in  search  of  food ;  fat  was  consequently  so 
rapidly  formed  that  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  became  loaded 
with  it,  and  finally  the  blood,  where  it  caused  an  obstruction  to 
the  circulation,  and  thus  induced  death. 
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Bronchitisy  Chronic, 
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Contagion  and  Gontaoioub  Diseases — 
continued. 
AxTBiLAJL—CuAVBOV— continued, 

Glofls-Anthrax,  ...  281 

Terminations,     .         .         .  282 

Delitescence  and  Suppuration,  282 

Metastasis,  ...  283 

in  Homed  Cattle,  .         .  283 

(Apoplectic  Anthrax,  Splenic 

Apoplexy,  Splenic  Fever). 

Symptoms,  ...  283 

Anthrax,     Symptomatic,     Gloss- 
Anthrax,  Blain,  Quarter-Ill, 

Black-Leg,  &C.    ...  285 

Symptoms,     ....  285 
Gloss- Anthrax,  Blain,  and  Anthra- 

coid  Sore  Throat,         .         .  287 

Symptoms,     ....  287 

ih  Sheep  (Braxy),  ...  287 
Mr.  Cowan's  Prize  Essay  on  Braxy,  287 

Symptoms,     ....  287 

Pott  mortem  appearances,  288 

Navel-Ill,       .         .         .        .  288 
Charbon,  essential,   arising  from 

inoculation,         .         .         .  289 

Malignant  Pustule  in  Man,        .  289 

Definition,      ....  289 

Propagation,  .         .         .  289 

Investigations  of  Professor  Axe,  290 

Anthrax  in  the  Dog,  .         .  292 

Symptoms    and    Poti    mortem 

appearances,       .        .         .  293 

in  the  Pig,     ....  293 

Symptoms,         .         .         .  293 

Gloss- Anthrax,  Anthracoid  Angina,  293 

Symptoms,     .         .         .         .  293 

Carbuncular  Anthrax,        .         .  294 

Symptoms,    ....  294 

Anthrax  in  Poultry,  .         .        .  294 

Symptoms,     .        .         .         .  294 

Pathological  Anatomy  of,       .  294 

Pott  mwtemy  .         .         .  294 

Exterior 294 

Skin  and  Cellular  Tissue,        .  295 

Muscular  Tissue,    .  .  295 

Lymphatic  System,        .         .  296 

Digestive  Apparatus,      .         .  297 

Spleen,  ....  297 

Liver 298 

Bespiratory  Organs,       .         .  298 

Nervous  System,  .  .         .  298 

Urinary  Apparatus,        .         .  298 

Treatment,  ....  299 

Preventive  Treatment,   .         .  802 
Charbon  xmder  the  Report  of  the 

French  Sanitary  Police,  .  803 

Cattle  Plague,  or  Rinderpest — 
Synonyms,  Definition,  Pathology, 

and  Symptoms,  .         .        .  131 
Drs.  Beale  and  Sanderson  on  the 

Virus,        ....  133 

Dr.  MurchisoQ  on^         •        .  136 
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Contagion  and  Contagious  Diseases— 
continued. 
Cattle  Plague,  or  Rinderpest— con- 
tinued — . 

Dr.  Brauell  on,      •        •        .  140 

Pott  mcrtem  appearances  of,   .  142 

Condition  of  Third  Stomach,  .  142 

„  Fourth  Stomach,  143 

Dermic  alterations,         ,         ,  146 

Changes  in  the  Blood,     .         .  147 

„      in  the  Milk  and  Urine,  147 

History  of,  in  Great  Britain,  .  149 

Dr.  Parkin  on  Origin  of,         .  154 

Treatment,    .         .        .         .  154 

Inoculation,  .         .         .         .  154 

Professor  Gamgee  on,     .         .  155 

Rinderpest  in  Sheep,  .  156 

Pleuro- Pneumonia  Contagiosa,  157 
Definition,  Synonyms,  Pathology, 

and  Symptoms,  .        .        .  157 

Premonitory  Symptoms,  .  158 

Percussion  and  Auscultation, .  1 61 

Grapes,  ....  162 

Pott  mortem  appearances,        .  162 

Hepatization,         .        .        .  163 

Experiments  of  Professor  Bouley,  172 
Conclusions  of  the  French  Commis- 

sionen  on,          .         .         .  174 
Treatment,    .         .         .         .  175 
Carbolic  Acid,        .         .         .  176 
Prevention,    .         .         .         .  176 
Disinfection  and  Inoculation,  .  177 
Method  of  Inoculation,           .  178 
Further  Experiments  on  Preven- 
tive Inoculation,          .         .  751 
Conclusions  of  Belgian  Commis- 
sioners,      .        .         .         ,179 
Compared  with  Bronchitis,     .  533 
Eczema  Contagiosa  (Foot-and- 

Mouth),     .        .        .        .  181 
Synonyms,  Definition,  Pathology, 

and  Symptoms,  .         .         .  181 

Professor  Brown  on  the  Milk,  18:J 

Psorosperms,  ,        .         .  186 

Treatment 187 

Variola  Vaccina  (Cow-Pox),  .  189 
Synonym,  Definition,  Pathology, 

and  Symptoms,  .         .         .  189 

Transmission  from  Man  to  Cattle,  190 

Equine  Pox,  .         .         .  193 

Prevention  and  Treatment,     .  196 

Variola  OviNiS,       .        .        .  197 
Synonyms,  Definition,  and  History,  197 

Pathology  and  Symptoms,       .  200 

Professor  Gamgee's  Statistics,  205 

Pott  mortem  appearances,        .  205 

Prevention  and  Treatment,     .  205 

Inoculation  (Ovination),  .  206 

Varicella  Boum,     .        .         .  206 

Rabies, 208 

Definition  and  History,  .        .  208 

Causes,  ,        .        •        .  "i-^'^ 
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CoVTAOIOir  AND   CONTAOIOUS   DWEASIB-- 1 

continued. 

Babies — eomHnued. 

Sutktics,      .... 

211 

Pathology  and  Symptoms, 

212 

CauMs  and  Symptoms  In  the 

Hone,        .        •        •        . 

216 

Preventiye  Treatment,   . 

218 

Bad  Practioe  of  MoBling  Dogs, 

218 

Pathological  Anatomy,  . 

218 

Depraved  Appetite, 
Glanders  and  Fabct  (Equina), 

219 

220 

Definition  and  Histoiy,  . 

220 

Causes,          .... 

221 

Polyuria  a  forerunner,    . 

221 

Contagion  of. 

Period  of  Incubation,      . 

222 

228 

Acute  form,  .... 

224 

Symptoms  of. 

224 

PaU  mortem  of, 

224 

Chronic  form. 

227 

Symptoms  of, 

227 

Pott  mortem  of, 

229 

Acute  Farcy, 

280 

Symptoms  of. 

280 

Chronic  Farcy, 

282 

Treatment  of  Farc^, 
Antiseptic  prevention  of  Equina, 

288 

288 

Maladik  du  Coit,     . 

289 

S3monym8,     .... 

239 

Symptoms,     .... 

241 

CToneral  Symptoms, 

244 

Progress  and  duration,    . 

246 

Etiology,        .... 

246 

Contagion,     .... 

247 

Post  mortem  appearances, 

248 

Treatment,     .... 

250 

Canine  Distemper,  . 

252 

Definition  and  Pathology, 

252 

Symptoms,     .... 

258 

Complications  of,    . 

254 

Treatment,     .... 

256 

Contagium, 

124 

Contractility,  Excessive,  Example  of. 

51 

Conversion  of  Tubercle, 

890 

Corpora  Amylacea, 

68 

Cough,  Dry, 

, 

42 

,,      Kinds  of,  . 

, 

618 

„      Moist,       . 

,         , 

42 

,,       Varieties  of, 

•         • 

42 

Counter-irritation  in  Pleurisy,         855 

,677 

,,            „           Pneumonia,   . 

669 

Course  of  Epizootics,     . 

324 

Cow-I*ox, 

189 

Cranium,  Adventitious  Substances  in 

the, 

481 

Crasamentum,  indicative  of  the  state 

of  the  System,    .... 

70 

Creatine, 

669 

Crepitation?^,         .... 
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,,         ?Ncc<mAary,    . 
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Cixuip, 

. 

vn 

Group,  Symptoms  o£, 
„      Trei^ment  ol,     . 

Cyanntis, 

C^dopea, 

Qrnanohe  Trachealia, 

Cystioerooid, 

Cysticercus, 

„         Bovis, 
.,         Ovia, 
„         Teniiicollis, 
„         Pisifonnis, 
„         CeUnkiaiia,  . 

Cystitis,        .        •         • 


Davaine,  Experiments  of  I>r. 

Death  beginning  at  the  Brmin, 

It  t*  Heart  (Synoo^ 
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witli  the  Blood,   . 
„    by  Apnoea,  Causes  of, 
„  „  Prevention  of,    • 
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„     by  Inanition, 
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Diabetes, 
Diarrhcea, 
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